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How a Strange Accident 
Saved Me From Baldness- 


Sixty days ago it made me boiling mad. Today 
I look back and laugh at the incident for it 
brought me a marvelous new growth of hair. 


HEN my wife began to look sorrowfully at my 

thinning’ hair I smiled regretfully. When my 

friends began to call me “baldy” I felt 
annoyed. But when my secretary began to look 
at my glistening scalp and snicker—well it made 
me mad! 

But the worst was yet to come. About sixty 
days ago I saw a tooth paste advertisement that 
offered to send a free booklet. I clipped the 
coupon and gave it to my secretary 
to fill in and mail. 

Well, a few days later, to my 
utter surprise I found on my desk— 
not a booklet on toothpaste—but a 
booklet telling how to grow hair in 
30 days! 

I glanced from the booklet to my 
secretary. I felt my blood boiling. 

“Miss Harris,” I said to her, “I 
can't say that I appreciate your sense 
of humor. Just what is your idga?” 

She paled. “Why, Mr. Burn —what's wrong?” Here’s the Secret 
. “Wrong?” T shouted, what's the idea of send- According to Alois Merke, 
ing me this hint about my hair?” hair roots are 
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“It turned its blazing eyes and dripping 
jaws upon him’’— 
HAT was the frightful tie between this ghostly beast 
plucking at Hugo’s throat and those giant footprints 
around the body of Sir Charles Baskerville? The mystery 
grips you—mystery such as comes only from the pen of 
Conan Doyle, greatest of mystery writers— 


SHERLOCK HOLMES, world’s greatest detective, once more pits 
his keen wits against this beast. But even he was not prepared for 
the fearful events that final night by the great Grmpen Mire. 
“Never,” says Dr. Watson, his colleague, “never in the delirious 
dream of a disordered brain could anything more savage, more appalling, 
more hellish be conceived!” 


READ THESE FASCINATING STORIES BY 


‘ CONAN DOYL 


FREE—Six 
Wonderful Novels 
By E. Phillips Oppenheim 


Master of the International 
Intrigue Story 


While the few sets last, those who send in the 
coupon will receive free with the Doyle, in three 
compact volumes, six complete, stirring novels 
of E.Phillips Oppenherm—the master of 
amazing adventure in international intrigue, 

weird situations in underworld and palace. 


Bankers, lowers: judges, college professors—all 
read Conan Doyle. Sherlock Holmes is one of 
the great figures in literature. Both Oppenheim 
and Doyle grip the imagination, bring quick, 
complete relaxation. ey write, not to 
moralize or teach, but to bring. pease 
Oppenheim's six novels that go—FREE—with 


Doyle are: Master of Men, The Great Awaken- 
ing, To Win the Love He’ 
J House, The New Tenant, 
5 Astres. 
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Doyle has a book for every mood. You = 
may draw swords with Sir Nigel or share : 
the big business villainies of Ezra Girdle- 
stone. In Fly Trap Gulch, the huge 
man-eating plant awaits you; you are 
among the Nihilists; you are in Sassassa 
Valley with the fiend of a single eye. One 
of the world’s greatest love stories is 
Doyle’s. And one of the most stirring 
prize-fight tales. Fiction of every sort 
enough to last a year; and the Sherlock 
Holmes stories besides—ten beautiful 
volumes. If you act at once they are 
yours. 


SEND NO MONEY— 
Just Mail the Coupon Today 


It is easy to own these books. You need 
not senda penny. The coupon will bring 
the works of Conan Doyle to your home. 
You do nothing but look through them, 
and decide whether you want to own 
them. At the end of the week, if you do not need them in your library, 
you return them at our expense. You merely receive, read and 
pass judgment, Let the coupon below bring Doyle, the Prince 
of Entertainers, to your door. Mail the coupon now, before the 
FREE SETS OF OPPENHEIM are exhausted. 
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“THE COMMOTION AWAKENED THE OTHER BANDITS, AND THEY JERKED 
OUT THEIR WEAPONS AND STARTED SHOOTING.” 


(SEE PAGE 8.) 
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TERRORISTS 


OR some time past 
the Middle-West 
States of America, 


particularly Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Kansas, and 
the Dakotas, have been 
seriously troubled by dar- 


ing gangs of motor-bandits, 
aptly own as ‘“‘ Ter- 
Torists.” Ranging in 


numbers from six to ten 
or more, and using high- 
powered automobiles in 
order to get about quickly, 
they enter defenceless vil- 
lages. in true Wild West 
style, ‘shooting up” the 
towns and robbing the 
banks and-stores. One of 
the worst of these bands 
of outlaws was known as 
the Adams - Weisgerber 
gang. For daring and 
cold-blooded ferocity its 
members easily eclipsed all 
the other criminals operat- 
ing in the Middle-West, 
and their crimes were ren- 
dered more remarkable by 
the fact that the party only 
consisted of four men, 
three of them fresh from a 
sensational prison-escape. 

This gang of desperadoes 
was originally formed in 
the great Kansas State 

rison at Lansing. The 

ader was one Ed. Adams, 
age thirty-four, sentenced 
to life imprisonment for 
murder, a ruffian with all 
the earmarks of the typical 
criminal who stops at 
nothing to reach his goal. 
The second man was 


George Weisgerber, age twenty-four, sen- 
years for theft. 
third member of the party was Frank 
Foster, only nineteen years old, sentenced 
to serve five full years for a murderous 
assault on a guard in the Wathena, Kansas, 
reformatory, to which he had been sent for 
petty theft. When fashionably dressed this 


tenced to five 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 
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Hizh-powered motor-cars and 
deadly weapons, which can 
be obtained with comparative 
ease, have confronted the au- 
thorities of the United States 
with a new problem, for 
gangs of desperadoes have 
been racing about the country- 
side, robbing and murdering 
almost with impunity, and 
appearing and disappearing 
like will-o’-the-wisps. Here 
is the story of the career of 
one of the most spectacular 
of these gangs of “ Terrorists,” 
as they are called—as exciting 
and breathless a narrative as 
we have ever published. “I 
have spared no effort to make 
the account accurate,” writes 
Mr. Schramm. “I made a 
trip through the localities 
where the incidents occurred, 
afd all the facts can be veri- 
fied from the court records 
of Iowa and Kansas.” 


The 


young ne’er-do-well could 
pass for a typical American 
man-about-town, and as a 
matter of fact he was 
rather proud of his exploits 
and hankered for further 
excitement. 

When Adams first ar- 
rived at the prison he was 
a very “bad egg,” and 
spent many days in soli- 
tary confinement. For 
eight weeks before they 
escaped, however, all three 
men had been model pri- 
soners; in fact, the prison 
officials actually discussed 
making Adams a ‘‘trusty”’ 
if he continued his good 
behaviour. But, though 
the authorities were una- 
ware of it, there had been 
a very good reason for the 
three men’s “ reformation” 
—they were maturing 
plans for a break for free- 
dom. Foster, who was 
employed in the tailors’ 
shop, stole strips of cloth 
at intervals and began to 
fashion a kind of rope- 
ladder, which he _ kept 
wrapped around his waist 
underneath his prison 
clothes during the day-time 
and hidden under his mat- 
tress at night. His two 
friends worked out the 
other details. 

On August 13th, rg21, 
the plot materialized. 
Darkness was creeping on 
apace as the long line of 
prisoners filed solemnly 
from the mess-room. As 


was their usual custom, the three con- 
spirators occupied places near onc another. 
Little dreaming of what was to come, 
the guards were none too watchful. As 
the convicts passed through a corridor on 
the ground floor, the youth Foster gave 
an agreed-upon signal, and instantly the 
trio broke from the line, rushed out of the 
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building, and made a frenzied dash for the 
high grey walls, Foster unwinding the 
improvised rope-ladder from his waist as 
he ran. They reached the wall before 
the surprised warders realized what had 
happened. 

Weisgerber was the lightest of the three, 
and in an instant, with all the agility of an 
acrobat, he was heaved to the top of the 
wall by his companions. Quickly he tied the 
ends of the ladder to the guard-rail on the 
summit, and Adams promptly clambered 
up, followed by Foster. By this time the 
guards had emerged from the prison, 
and rifles began to crack and spurts of flame 
lit up the yard, while bullets spattered on 
the wall around the climbing Foster. As he 
grasped the guard rail one of the ends of the 
tag-ladder broke, and the youngster hung 
perilously. Seeing his dilemma, Adams 
gripped the rail with one hand; with the 
other he seized Foster’s wrist and pulled 
him up on to the wall. Bullets continued 
to whizz about their heads, but in the 
gloom the three figures offered a poor 
target. 

Unhurt, the three convicts dropped to the 
ground on the other side of the high wall, 
and then ran like hares down a road till they 
came to a byway, into which they turned. 
They followed this until they reached the 
outskirts of the town, when they cut across 
a stubble field and into a stretch of woods. 
Meanwhile, behind them, there was all the 
excitement and commotion connected with 
prison escape. The prison siren moaned its 
message eerily into the still night, and the 
huge searchlight in the tower swept the sur- 
rounding country with its far-reaching beam. 
Several times it came dangerously near the 
fugitives, but on each occasion it turned 
again before ‘‘ spotting ’’ them. In the yard 
there was a frantic shouting and scurrying 
of guards as they clambered into 
powerful cars to take up the trail of the 
fleeing quarry. 

All night the three fugitives travelled at 
their best speed. At dawn they emerged 
from the woods and sought refuge in a clump 
of weeds in an open field, for they knew that 
the woods would be thoroughly searched 
directly it was light. Several times, as they 
lay huddled in the weeds, they saw uniformed 
guards with glistening rifles on the edge of 
the woods, less than a quarter of a mile 
away, but no one disturbed them. 

When night fell again they made for the 
nearest farmhouse. After refreshing them- 
selves at the pump—they were suffering 
more from thirst than hunger—they tore 
the telephone wires down, and then went to 
the door and boldly demanded food. In- 
stantly recognizing them as escaped con- 
victs and therefore desperate characters, 
the frightened farmer and his wife quickly 
handed out the best they had. The minute 
the fugitives departed the farmer went to 


the telephone to notify the sheriff, but with. 
the instrument rendered useless he was: 
unable to do so. 

Refreshed, the three men headed for the 
nearest town, where, during the night, they 
crawled into an open box-car of an outgoing 
freight train. In the same car was a hobo 
(tramp) who was also “on the dodge,” 
having escaped from a country jail in an 
Eastern State. After exchanging con- 
fidences, the three fugitives became chummy 
with this stranger. 

The search for the escapees continued for 
some days in Leavenworth and the adjoining 
counties,‘and then extended to the under- 
world “ dives’ of Wichita, Kansas, where 
Weisgerber was known to have friends. 
But the authorities were on the wrong scent. 

While Wichita was being combed for 
them, the trio and their new acquaintance 
alighted from the box-car at a small town in 
Colorado. Their “hobo” friend had not 
only provided them with food, but midway 
through Nebraska he had also succeeded in 
stealing three pairs of overalls from a rail- 
road roundhouse. These were better than 
nothing, but the convicts were still running 
great risks, for the overalls did not entirely 
cover their prison livery. 

In the little Colorado town, however, this 
risk was finally done away with. With the 
help of the hobo, posted as a look-out for 
railroad detectives, they broke into an inter- 
state freight car containing men’s apparel 
and took all the garments they needed. 
Their new friend took them to the local 
camp of the work-weary, and here they 
changed into their new clothes ; their prison 
suits they consigned to the flames. 

Then, retiring from the camp, in order 
that their conversation should not be over- 
heard by outsiders, the trio held a council 
as to their next move. Full of confidence 
now that he had shed his convict trappings, 
Adams suggested that they should return 
to Wichita, steal an automobile, and hold 
up a bank or two, in order to get enough 
““swag’’ to enable them to go to South 
America. This scheme was quite agreeable 
to Weisgerber and Foster, and its acceptance 
made Adams the leader of the gang, which 
was destined to become the most murderous 
band of outlaws since the days of the 
renowned Jesse James and the Daltons. 

Next night, having bade farewell to the 
hobo, the precious trio sauntered back to - 
the railway yards and “ hopped ” a freight 
that was to carry them back to Wichita. 
Some heavy, expensive overcoats that they 
purloined from the inter-state car they sold 
en route for food. 

Once in Wichita, Weisgerber and Foster 
remained hidden outside the city while 
Adams went in to see if he could acquire a 
touring car. When an hour had gone by 
the two began to get anxious, fearing 
that Adams thad been recognized and 


apprehended. At last, however, he returned, 
driving a high-powered car, and when the 
others approached he triumphantly waved a 
roll of greenbacks. On entering the town, 
Adams explained: he had changed his mind. 
Instead of stealing a car, he had ‘‘held up” 
two stores and thereby obtained eight 
hundred and fifty dollars; he had then 
hired the machine in the ordinary way. 
The gang then drove unconcernedly into 
Wichita, passing within six feet of several 
police officers who had seen their portraits 
in the “ rogues’ gallery ” and had orders to 
arrest them, dead or alive. 

That night the three went to Weisgerber’s 
old ‘‘ hang-out,” an underworld resort run 
by one Nell Miller, Weisgerber’s sweetheart. 
In these congenial surroundings the desper- 
adoes made further plans and enrolled a new 
Tecruit—a gangster named Fentleman, a 
former associate of Adams. Although he 
had turned over a new leaf, married, and 
settled down to go straight, Fentleman 
found the temptation of the trio’s plans too 
potent to resist. 

Adams suggested Rosehill, a littlevillage 
some miles east of Wichita, as the best 
place to “' stick-up ” a bank, but the scheme 
looked less attractive, particularly to Foster, 
when Fentleman warned them against “‘ the 
V's.” ‘The V’s,” it should be explained, 
are the Vigilantes, an organization peculiar 
to the States of Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, and 
parts of Oklahoma and Nebraska. They 
constitute one of the most efficient law- 
enforcement systems in the world. 

The ‘“V’s,” particularly in the vast 
ranch and farming country, are a volunteer 
corps composed of farmers and ranchers, 
business men and their employés, deputized 
by the sheriffs as law-enforcement officers. 
On being sworn in, each man is given clear 
instructions how to proceed when an 
emergency arises requiring his services. 
Banded into one or more groups in each 
locality under a foreman or sub-deputy, 
these sturdy farmers on receiving a call 
gather at a given point on the main road or 
roads in their district. When a bandit is 
known to have entered a town the local 
telephone operator immediately sounds the 
alarm, giving a certain ring. Instantly all 
town members of the ‘‘ V's” spring to their 
weapons. At the same instant the ‘ V’s” 
in the country districts drop whatever work 
they are engaged in, take up their guns, 
jump into their automobiles, and speed to 
their designated places on the roads, where 
they are quickly joined by their neighbours. 

The alarm once given locally, the operator 
then flashes it on to operators in neighbour- 
ing towns, who promptly spread it there, 
the same procedure taking place among the 
Vigilantes. The menfolk in the towns 
immediately occupy strategic positions, while 
those in the country districts hurry to high- 
ways along which the bandit car is most 
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likely to travel should it succeed in breaking 
through the first cordon of ‘“ V’s” in the 
town. Everything is arranged with military 
precision, and in less than an hour after a 
first alarm a whole county is more or less 
an armed camp. 

Few desperadoes, once caught in one of 
these cordons of armed and resolute men, 
escape with their lives, not to mention 
liberty, for the motto of the “V's” is: 
‘‘ Shoot to kill on sight.” As a result, bank 
hold-ups have almost ceased, and many a 
desperate gunman who eluded a metro- 
politan police-net and came out to prey 
upon the country banks is either safe behind 
prison Dare or lies six feet beneath the earth. 

fore than one valiant Vigilante, moreover, 
has laid down his own life in helping to 
administer the law. 

Adams was not deterred by the mention of 
this formidable organization. It was some 
considerable time since a hold-up had 
occurred in the vicinity, and he was of the 
opinion that the local ‘“ V’s” could be 
caught napping. The next day, therefore, 
the four outlaws headed for Rosehill. 

During the noon hour, when they knew 
that very few persons would be in the bank, 
three of the bandits entered it, the fourth 
man remaining in the car, keeping the engine 
running. The men who went into the 
building did not even trouble to mask, and 
they found only one cashier and the clerk 
on duty. The astonished pair were quick 
to comply with the curt order: ‘‘ Stick ’em 
up!” backed as it was by levelled revolvers. 
The cash in the vault having been removed, 
the luckless bank employés were locked up 
in its place, and then the robbers leisurely 
proceeded to scoop the rest of the silver and 
currency into a grain-sack that they had 
brought along for the purpose. 

Meanwhile, across the street from the 
bank, a hardware store clerk, a member of 
the Vigilantes, had watched the quartette 
drive up and three of them enter the bank. 
There was really nothing out of the ordinary 
about this proceeding, but the man outside, 
who carefully kept his engine running, some- 
how made the watcher suspicious. Hastening 
to the telephone, he put in acall for an alarm 
to his fellow ‘' V’s.” In the excitement, how- 
ever, the operator evidently understood 
the clerk to say that robbers were headed for 
Rosehill, and not already in the town, so she 
gave the signal on the party lines along the 
main highway through the town, which ran 
east and west. Here, on the outskirts of the 
village, the sheriff and his deputy promptly 
marshalled the armed “ V's” who hurried 
up and awaited the coming of the outlaw 
car, one officer being in command of the 
party on the east side of the town, while the 
other was with the one on the west. 

Having collected all the cash in sight, 
the three bandits strode quictly from the 
bank, entered their car, and drove on through 
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the main street. Two blocks away they 
spotted the town’s second bank, and stop- 
ping, they calmly entered the institution and 
followed the same procedure as at the first 
establishment. The em/loyés were pushed 
into the vault and all the available cash 
gathered into another sack and carried out 
to their car. 

On the outskirts of the village the waiting 
“V's” were now showing signs of anxiety. 
Thinking that the robbers had perhaps 
entered Rosehill from another direction, 
the sheriff selected half-a-dozen men and 
entered the town. They had _ proceeded 
only a short distance when the bandit car 
hove in sight and the driver, recognizing the 
Vigilantes by their weapons, immediately 
put on speed. This gave the " V's’’ the 
hint, and they fired at it. Rushing madly 
onwards, the car reached the main party, 
who let loose a regular volley of shots. 
The two gangsters in the rear seat ducked 
as low as possible, and the one in front also 
crouched down, but how Adams, the 
exposed driver, escaped the withering hail 
of lead is nothing short of miraculous. The 
windscreen was shattered, the hood was in 
tatters, and the sides of the car pitted with 
bullet-holes, but the machine kept on its 
way at close on sixty miles an hour, and 
finally disappeared in a cloud of dust over 
the prairie. 

No alarm having been sent to the next 
town, the gang’s line of escape was unob- 
structed. Some hours later they turned into 
an untravelled byway, where they presently 
stopped the car and counted and divided 
their loot. All were unanimously of the 
opinion that banditry was a lucrative and 
comparatively easy profession. 

It being considered too risky to travel 
further in the bullet-scarred machine, the 
car was abandoned on the outsk 
next town, and another one “ hired.” In 
this the quartette proceeded to Ponco City, 
Oklahoma, where, their pockets bulging 
with stolen money, they lived like gentlemen 
of leisure. Soon, however, Weisgerber 
began to pine for Nell Miller ; he wanted to 
give his sweetheart a good time on his ill- 
gotten gains. So, responding to the persistent 
urgings of their comrade, the gang returned 
to Wichita. 

At Nell’s  “ joint,’’ while Weisgerber 
basked in the smiles of his lady-love, Adams 
made further plans for obtaining “‘ easy 
money.” 

Convinced that the two bank hold-ups 
would put the authorities and the Vigilantes 
on the alert, he decided that it would not be 
safe to tackle any more banks for awhile. 
They must think of something fresh. 

The next night, as a Santa Fé train was 
crawling up a steep grade near Ottawa, 
Kansas, a masked robber hoisted himself 
into the mail car. 

“Stick ‘em up high, gentlemen!” he 


shouted at the frightened clerks, and pointed: 
his pistol menacingly at them. Thcy com- 
plied instantly. 

Thereupon the desperado took some 
empty mail-sacks and tied them securely 
over the heads of the hapless officials, after 
which he grabbed up all the bags containing 
valuable mail, and tossed them out of the 
slow-moving train. Close behind the train 
came the rest of the gang in their car ; Weis- 
gerber was at the wheel, while Foster and 
Fentleman busied themselves in picking up 
the sacks. When the last bag had been 
thrown out Adams leaped from the mail- 
van and joined his companions in the car, 
which immediately drove away. 

After an hour’s rapid driving along 
country roads, where they made many twists 
and turns in order to confuse possible 
pursuers, the bandits reached a lonely spot. 
on the far-spreading prairie, where they 
again made a division of the spoils, which 
totalled roughly thirty thousand dollars, 

This done, the gang crossed into Missouri, 
where they were soon busy with fresh 
schemes for obtaining booty. It was decided 
that small-town jewellery and clothing stores. 
ottered a profitable field of activity, so 
two more touring cars were stolen, to be 
used for hauling the booty away. Twenty- 
four hours later two jewellery stores and 
three clothing establishments in Leonard ville, 
Missouri, were entered and pillaged. The 
resulting loot the gang disposed of through 
“fences " in the larger cities in the vicinity. 

Two nights later a store at Ithaca, lowa, 
was stripped of everything that could be 
carried away in automobiles, and the fol- 
lowing night the indefatigable outlaws drove 
into Columbia, in the next county. Next. 
morning the authorities reported that the 
post-ofhce and three general stores selling 
jewellery and clothing had been broken into 
and robbed of everything that was in the 
Adams-Weisgerber gang's “ line.” 

After this preliminary canter, so to speak, 
the bandits launched themselves upon a 
career of crime that made the police officials. 
of the Middle-West gasp in astonishment 
and despair over its sheer audacity. The 
methods used by the robbers made them. 
practically immune to capture. They did 
not confine their operations to one locality, 
nor even to one State. Over the wide 
territory of five States they roamed like 
will-o’-the-wisps. Always in possession of 
high-powered motor-cars, they journeyed 
like the wind, committing one burglary a 
hundred miles distant from its predecessor. 
When the officials searched the county and 
territory in which the thefts of the night 
before had occurred, the bandits were 
already in another State. 

Becoming bolder, they turned their atten- 
tion to banks and mail-cars again. From 
August 13—the day of their escape from 
prison—to September 30, they accounted 
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for ten banks, two 

trains, and a hun-~ 
dred and five stores, 

the total value of 

the plunder amount- 

ing to over a million 

dollars ! 

On October to it 
was reported 
throughout the 
countryside by tele- 
graph and news- 
paper that the 
Adams - Weisgerber 
gang had been 
caught hiding in an 
underworld den in 
Sioux City, Iowa. 
The “dive” had 
been surrounded by 
a strong cordon of 
officers, it was said, 
and a number of 
suspicious charac- 
ters api renee 
Later, however, it 
turned out that the 
arrested men were 
not the outlaws. 
They, it transpired, 
were “otherwise 
engaged.” 

Almost at the 
ve hour of the 
raid the quartette 
were on a little- 
traversed country 
road some six miles 
from Osceola, Iowa, 
and more than a 
hundred and _ fifty 
miles from Sioux 
City. Here the des- 
peradoes abandoned 
the last of their 
three stolen cars, 
the other two hav- 
ing been forsaken 


elsewhere. The 
machines were not 
only too well-known 
by this time, but 


were also rather the worse for wear. 
Furthermore, there was a _ change in 
the gang’s plans. Robbing stores had 


become monotonous; they were now out 
for banks again. Adams had been dropped 
in Osceola to see if he could “ hire ”’ another 
car, which he succeeded in doing in almost 
less time than it takes to tell. On this 
occasion he made off with a brand-new 
Hudson. When their leader arrived with 
the stolen car, the others climbed into it with 
their belongings ; then the car swung round 
again and headed westward. The abandoned 
machine they left standing with its nose 
pointing east, in order to confuse the 


“Kicking over the motor-cycles, two of the robbers shot them into 
hopeless wrecks, while the other two forced the policemen to strip.” 


representatives of the law, who would 
probably conclude, when they discovered it, 
that the bandits were travelling in that 
direction. 

About noon the gang halted the car at the 
foot of a hill about two miles from the 
little village of Murray. Having robbed and 
travelled about continuously during the past 
week, their wearied systems craved rest. 
While the three other men threw themselves 
on the ground close to the car, Adams made 
himself comfortable in the front seat, and 
soon all were sound asleep. 

In a nearby field a farmer named Charley 
Jones, a member of the Vigilantes, was 
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looking after his corn. He noticed the car 
when it stopped, and when, at five o'clock, 
it had not moved, he tethered his team and 
crept stealthily up to a clump of rushes, 
from where he cou!d scrutinize the occupants 
without being observed. One look con- 
vinced him that the sleepers were bad 
characters of some sort. He drove home, 
and by telephore informed Sheriff Edwin 
West at Osceola of his discovery. 

The sheriff immcdiately set out to 
investigate. On his way throvgh the town 
he picked up Jim Miller, a nightwatchman, 
and also Roy Fuller and Charlie Eaton, 
members of the district ‘ V’s.” Little did 
the four men dream, as they drove out in 
the sheriff's car, what sort of people they were 
going to meet. The strangers, they thought, 
might have been indulging in a drunken 
bout, or were perhaps engaged in the illicit 
whisky traffic. 

Stopping his Ford with as little noise as 
possible some distance behind the bandits’ 
car, the unsuspecting sheritf, followed by his 
three assistants, walked up to the big 
Hudson. All four men were still fast 
asleep. Gripping Adams by the shoulder, 
the officer shook him for the purpose of 
rousing him. When the bandit leader 
opened his eyes West addressed him as he 
had done countless other suspicious 
characters : 

“What are you fellows doing here?” 
he demanded. 

The instant he saw .the sheriff's badge, 
Adams whipped out his revolver, pointed it 
into the startled man’s face, and snapped 
the trigger twice, but the cartridges did 
not explode. Reversing the weapon, the 
desperado then tried to strike the sheriff with 
it, and in the twinkling of an eye the two 
men were struggling furiously. The com- 
motion awakened the three other bandits, 
and they had hardly opened their eyes 
before they, too, jerked out their weapons 
and started shooting. Taken utterly by 
surprise at close range, Miller, Fuller, and 
Eaton were all hit, and sank groaning to 
the roadside. Realizing his danger, the 
sheriff abandoned Adams, leaped into a 
ditch, and was speedily running for dear life 
over the fields in quest of help, the bullets of 
the robbers singing perilously all round him. 

Their foes disposed of, the outlaws 
clambered into their car and prepared to 
flee, but the Hudson obstinately refused to 
start. Hastily loading their luggage into 
the sheriff's abandoned Ford, they started 
off in that, but on the crest of the hill Adams 
unintentionally stopped the engine. At that 
moment, just as ill-luck would have it, 
Charley Jones, the farmer who had notified 
the sheriff, appeared on the scene. Having 
heard the shooting, he had armed himself 
with a rifle, and was on his way to see what 
it was all about. Without a word of 
warning, the four gangsters drew their 


revolvers and riddled the unfortunate maw 
with bullets. 

The driver then tried to get the engine 
going again, while the other three ruffans 
amused themselves by pumping more lead 
into Jones's body, lying by the wayside. The 
engine refusing to start, the bandits got out, 
and backing the Ford round by hand, coasted 
down the steep hill back to their Hudson, 
where Adams set to work in a desperate 
attempt to get the engine going. Time was. 
precious now, for they knew the sheritt would. 
not be long in getting a posse together and 
returning. 

While Adams struggled with the refractory 
Hudson, the others mounted the road 
embankment in order to keep a look-out 
for pursuers. Fuller, Eaton, and Miller still 
lay groaning where they had fallen, and 
apparently their moans got on Weisgerber's 
nerves, for he fired at the helpless men again 
and again until they lay quiet. 

A few minutes more, and Adams succeeded. 
in starting the Hudson. Once more trans- 
ferring their kit, the gang sped off at top 
speed. When Sheriff West arrived with a 
posse some forty-five minutes later, all 
they found was the Ford, the dead body of 
poor Charley Jones, and three terribly 
wounded men. Fuller's spine had been 
injured by a bullet, and he was paralysed 
from the waist down ; Eaton and Miller had 
received from ten to fifteen wounds apiece. 
The posse busied themselves in rushing 
their comrades to an Osceola hospital. 

Aware that they were now murderers, 
and that the authorities would spare no 
ettort to capture them, the outlaws drove 
at high speed all that night and the next 
day, crossing into Missouri and eventually 
reaching Kansas. 

Meanwhile, thoroughly aroused by the 
cold-blooded crimes, the Iowa authorities 
instituted a thorough search throughout 
their State and two hundred miles across 
the line in Missouri for the ‘ Terrorists,” 
but by this time the gang was already over 
the Kansas border. 

The bandits rested for thirty-six hours. 
in a solitary spot near Muscotah, and then 
resumed operations again. The Hudson, 
being now too well known, was abandoned, 
and a Dodge stolen. That night they 
entered Muscotah. All the jewellery and 
other stores—ten in all—including a hard- 
ware store, from which the gang laid in a 
goodly supply of revolvers and ammunition, 
were sacked; and two more cars were 
stolen in which to haul the plunder aw 
The robbers then headed for Kansas C 

On the way to that city they were cha od 
by two motor-cycle policemen for excessive 
speed. Knowing that they would be unable 
to outpace the motor-c s, the bandits 
raced around a bend in the road, where they 
stopped and concealed themselves behind 
their machines, 


When the two motor-cycles stopped 
alongside, the desperadoes rushed from 
their hiding-places, and the next moment 
the surprised officers were staring helplessly 
into the portentous muzzles of four revolvers. 

Kicking over the motor-cycles, two of the 
robbers shot them into hopeless wrecks, 
while the other two forced the policemen to 
strip. The garments were thrown into a 
pile, petrol poured over them, and then set 
on fire. After insulting the helpless officers, 
the bandits re-entered their cars and, 
wishing the pair a pleasant eighteen-mile 
journey on foot back to town, continued 
on their way. The two unfortunate police- 
men hurried to the nearest farmhouse, 
where they obtained sufficient clothes to 
enable them to return to town and report 
to their chief. 

With the booty disposed of to “ fences,” 
Weisgerber hankered again for his beloved 
Wichita and Nell Miller, so the gang headed 
back to that city again. Two of their three 
stolen cars were abandoned in Kansas City, 
but they retained the Dodge. Some miles 
outside the city this was also forsaken and a 
Studebaker stolen. Adams drove the Dodge 
into a side road, where he swung the car 
round, resorting once more to the old trick 
of leaving it to indicate that they were 
travelling east instead of west; and that 
they were using side roads instead of main 
highways. The other three ruffians followed 
Adams in the newly-stolen machine, and 
picking him up, they harked back to the 
main road and continued on to Wichita. 

By this time the man-hunt had extended 
into Kansas. Headed by State Agent P. A. 
Lainson and Sheriff Edwin West, a squad of 
Iowa Vigilantes had taken it upon them- 
selves to run the “ Terrorists” down even if 
the trail took them to the ends of the earth. 
For days, with only a few hours’ sleep and 
hastily-eaten meals, they kept doggedly to 
the road. Although many times on the verge 
of turning back in despair, their waning 
enthusiasm was repeatedly rekindled by 
finding traces of the gang’s handiwork or 
receiving information that testified to their 
recent passage. 

The Vigilantes came upon the discarded 
Dodge within six hours of its abandonment 
by the robbers. In it they found a clue 
that gave them encouragement. This was a 
hypodermic needle belonging to Weisgerber 
that the bandit had unintentionally left 
behind. It bore the name of a Wichita drug- 
store, and gave the weary men a hint 
that instead of being headed eastward, as 
the forsaken car seemed to indicate, the 
‘terrorists’ might be headed for Wichita. 
The Vigilantes accordingly made a beeline 
for that town. 

Meanwhile the gangsters arrived within 
about fifty miles of Wichita, and then camped 
to rest for the remainder of the day. They 
had made elaborate plans. Their intention 
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was to enter the city under cover of darkness, 
seek a hiding-place in an underworld resort, 
remain there until the storm had blown over, 
and then slip quietly away to South America. 
They flattered themselves that they had 
amassed enough money to enable them to 
live in ease for the rest of their days. 

Fate, which had seemingly been on their 
side so far, now turned against them; she 
had decreed that they were not to enjoy 
their ill-gotten wealth. 

About midnight they broke camp. The 
Studebaker, it was thought, had better not 
be taken to Wichita; so another car must 
be obtained. Adams accordingly stopped 
before the roadside farmyard of a farmer 
named Carleson, where, in the wan light of 
a half moon, they saw a spacious garage. 
Promptly the “ Terrorists’ made for it, 
but the farmer’s dog gave the alarm. Stay- 
ing with his son and daughter-in-law at the 
farm was the elder Carleson, aged seventy. 
Aroused by the sound of the barking he 
came out with a lantern and caught the 
robbers in the act of prying the garage door 
open. 

“Hey! Do you fellows want anything ?” 
he called out, good-naturedly. 

The answer was a withering hail of bullets. 
His lantern shattered, the aged man sank 
moaning to earth, his body pierced by half- 
a-dozen bullets. 

The door once broken open, the desperadoes 
quickly backed out the car, a Buick, drove 
it to the road, tumbled their belongings 
into it, and continued on their way to 
Wichita. 

While the bandits rested in camp, Lainson 
and the sheriff’s party had travelled steadily 
onwards and reached Wichita ahead of them. 
Here they routed the druggist out of bed and 
succeeded in obtaining from him a description 
of the patron who had purchased the cocaine 
needle, which tallied with the ‘ rogues’ 
gallery ’ portrait of Weisgerber. Convinced 
that the gang was likely to enter the city 
at any minute, they rushed to the chief of 
police, who promptly set an elaborate trap 
for the ‘“‘ Terrorists.” All the reserve 
policemen, including as many as could be 
spared from the night-shift, were called up 
and dispatched to the various underworld 
“dives,” the largest force being centred at 
the most likely resort for the gang to enter— 
Nell Miller's place. Not only did officers 
guard the inside and the entrance hall, but 
they also concealed themselves in the alleys 
between the buildings adjoining it. 

Just as day was breaking, the bandits 
drove into town, and, as expected, made 
straight for Nell Miller’s “ joint.” Surprised 
by the hidden policemen, a gun-battle 
immediately commenced that was suggestive 
of a small revolution. The bandits fired 
furiously, the shooting being returned with 
equal ardour by the officers. When the fight 
ended, three pulicemen lay on the sidewalk. 
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“While the trio struggled this way and that the remaining policemen manoeuvred about 
the fighters, ever on the alert to lend their comrades a hand.” 


One was dead, a second dangerously 
wounded in the chest, and a third had been 
hit in the side. The ‘ Terrorists” had 
escaped without a casualty ! 

The gang’s car, however, was found where 
they had left it, and further investigation 
disclosed that no other machines had been 
stolen, nor had any garage rented a car to 
persons answering the descriptions of any 
of the outlaws. This proved that the 
desperadoes were still in the town. 

Promptly Wichita became a veritable 
armed camp. During the day, armed “ V.’s ” 
by the hundreds drifted into the city, all 
bent on one purpose—to find the Adams- 
Weisgerber gang and lend a hand in their 
extermination. The police, aided by these 
determined men from the country, combed 
the city in a close search, but failed to find 
the outlaws. 

Their vigilance, however, was not relaxed 
in the slightest ; ehey vowed to get the men 
if it took a year. Photographs of Adams, 
Weisgerber, and Foster were printed on large 
posters and placed in every public place ; 
the portraits were also published in the local 
newspaper, with long accounts of the men’s 


crimes. Practically every inhabitant of 
Wichita, therefore, knew the bandits’ faces. 
Garage proprietors were especially ad- 


monished to closely scrutinize all strangers 
who wanted to hire cars, and every road and 
byway leading out of the city was placed 
under guard, 
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Meanwhile, seeking a safe hiding-place, 
three of the gangsters had taken to a little- 
known underworld resort. Fentlemen—not 
yet identified as the fourth member of the 
outlaw quartette—had gone back to his 
home, where his young and pretty wife 
surprised him with a week-old babe, born 
while he had been engaged in robbing and 
murdering. 

For three days and three nights the trio 
of outlaws stuck to their secret lair, not 
daring to leave it for a moment. By the 
fourth day they could hold out no longer. 
It was not so much the confinement that 
played havoc with their nerves, as the hourly 
fear of capture. 

Finally, Adams suggested that they should 
make a dash for liberty, and the other two 
were quite willing. It was arranged that 
they should disguise themselves as much as 
possible, and then nonchalantly walk out of 
the place, one at a time, taking different 
streets and meeting at a certain garage, 
where Adams was to endeavour to hire an 
automobile. He would then pick up the 
others and they would take their chance of 
running the gauntlet of the road-guards 


At two-minute intervals, theretore, the 
trio sauntered out and walked up the 
street, acting as if they hadn’t a care in 
the world All reached the designated 
garage without being recognized, though 
they passed a score of Vigilantes and 
several policemen, Adams entered the 
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building, while Weisgerber and Foster re- 
mained outside as look-outs. 

Examining the stranger's countenance 
closely, the sharp-eved garage man promptly 
recognized the “ Terrorist’ leader, and 
acted his part well. He politely expressed 
his willingness to hire the man a car, and 
pointed out a certain machine, adding that 
it would be necessary to make a slight 
adjustment, taking only a minute. Then, 
without arousing the desperado’s suspicion, 
the garage man went to the rear of the 
shop on the pretence of getting a certain tool. 
Here he communicated with a helper, who 
immediately called police headquarters. 
Returning to the car the garage man tinkered 
with the engine, meanwhile engaging the 
unsuspecting outlaw in friendly conversation. 
A few minutes passed—and then a police-car 
arrived ! 

Seeing the uniformed officers, the two 
outlaws gave the customary warning whistle 
and dashed away down a nearby alley. 
But the signal came too late for Adams. 
Darting from the garage, he collided with a 
pobceman: Like a flash the desperado’s 

and went to his hip for his “ gun,” but 
the officer quickly gripped his wrist and 
frustrated the attempt. A second policeman 
sprang upon the bandit from behind, and in 
an instant a desperate fight began between 
the three men. 


While the trio struggled this way and that ~ 


the remaining two policemen manceuvred 
about the fighters, ever on the alert to 
lend their comrades a hand. Fighting 
savagely for life and liberty, Adams 
managed to hold his own, and presently 
succeeded in throwing both his opponents. 
On the greasy floor the three rolled and 
wrestled, the desperado not only keeping his 
foes fully occupied but contriving to remain 
out of range of the weapons of the other two, 
who now hovered about the mix-up with 
drawn revolvers, ready to shoot the moment 
Adams gave them a chance without en- 
dangering the lives of their comrades. The 
bandits’ hand was still on his revolver, but 
it was held in restraint by one of the officers. 
Eventually, however, he managed to twist it 
sufficiently to get the barrel free. There was 
an explosion, and one of the policemen 
dropped out of the fight; the gangster had 
shot him. 

Twice again the gun roared, searing the 
other officer's clothes, but still the plucky 
fellow clung on. The outlaw fought hard 
to keep the officer turned towards his com- 
panions, so as to cover himself, at the same 
time trying to twist his gun for another 
deadly shot. Then, suddenly, one of the 
watching men’s gun barked, and the grim 
face of the bandit was distorted by a spasm 


of pain. His body stitfened ; then it relaxed, 
and he lay still. Adams had paid for his 
crimes with his life. 

While an ambulance was brought for the 
two dead men, a hasty search was made for 
Weisgerber and Foster, but before many 
minutes it was discovered that they had 
leaped into an automobile standing close 
by and dashed away through the cordon of 
road-guards. 

Without a leader, however, the two 
rufhans were in a predicament similar to 
that of a ship with neither captain nor 
rudder. For days they roamed aimlessly 
about the countryside in the stolen car. 
Their life was a veritable waking nightmare. 
Eight out of every ten men they saw were 
“V.'s " who had memorized their faces, and 
every minute of their waking hours they 
lived in deadly fear of capture. Had their 
fear of the mob’s fury not been so great they 
would doubtless have willingly given them- 
selves up to the law, but they dreaded the 
thought of lynching. 

Finally they could endure the awful 
suspense no longer. Deciding that they could 
elude the officers better if they travelled 
alone, they parted company. Foster hied 
himself to an underworld den in St. Joseph, 
Missouri; Weisgerber headed towards 
Chicago, still driving the stolen car. 

A fortnight later, Foster was recognized 
by the St. Joseph police and apprehended. 
When taken to the city jail, he wept like 
a baby, half in anguish and half in ecstasy 
that the long ordeal was over. He was 
promptly taken back to Osceola to face 
charges of murdering Charley Jones, the 
farmer, and wounding the three men of 
Sheriff West's party. 

To the Osceola authorities he voluntarily 
made a confession, relating the story of the 
gang’s career of crime from beginning to end. 
Through this statement, Fentleman, the 
fourth member of the party, was arrested 
in his home in Wichita and brought to 
Osceola to answer to the same charges. He, 
too, confessed, and both gangsters were 
immediately sentenced to life imprisonment 
in the Iowa State penitentiary at Fort 
Madison. 

Four months later, in March, Weisgerber 
was captured near Pittman, New Jersey, 
after a running gunfight with local law 
officers, and brought to Osceola. Found 
guilty, he was sentenced to life imprisonment 
by the same judge, and a few days later he 
joined his two fellow-villains behind the 
grim grey walls of the State prison. 

And thus ended the startling history of the 
infamous Adams-Weisgerber quartette, one 
of the most daring and brutal gangs of 
criminals that ever plagued the Middle-West. 
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MURCHISONS MINE 
kobert Mthedtnald 


Illustrated by G. P. CARRUTHERS 


When you are in quest of what you believe to be a “good thing,” it is just as well, at any 

rate in the mining world, to keep very quiet, or else other fortune-hunters may beat you to 

it. That is the moral of this interesting little story, told by an acknowledged authority, 

and describing the dramatic fashion in which a “lost” mine was re-discovered under the 
very noses of would-be claim-jumpers. 


HEN Parks alighted from the train 
at Chillagoe, a mining town in 
North Queensland, he was cer- 
tainly somewhat dandified in 
appearance, and most of the people who 
saw him took him to be something new in 
the advertising line from Sydney or Mel- 
bourne. But he was not. He was merely 
a somewhat erratic world-wanderer, like 
myself, and it was quite by accident that 
he happened to be wearing garments of the 
latest style. Parks was an American. We 
had met before, and each knew the other, 
probably, better than either of us was aware. 
The people of Chillagoe are as British in 
thought and action as those of London or 
Edinburgh, and the stranger had_ been 
courteously directed to the best hotel before 
I realized that the man walking in front of 
me, with a suit-case in each hand, was 
Parks, whom I had last seen in the Royal 
Hotel in Durban. I speedily overtook him 
and relieved him 
of one of the suit 
cases, Saying as 
I did so :— 
Hullo, 
Parks!” 
“Hullo, Mac!” 
he responded, 
whereupon we 
deposited both 
suit-cases on the 
sand outside the 
station and 
grinned at one 
another. Our 
speech machin- 
ery being un- 
equal to further 
work at the 


walked in thoughtful silence over to the 
“Smelters’ Hotel,” the nearest hostelry. 

In the hall-way of the hotel were displayed 
specimens of some of the many minerals 
found in the district, and Parks at once 
became interested in them. I was also 
interested in a way, because I had given 
some of them to the hotel proprietor. 

“What is that stuff?’ asked Parks, 
running his hand over one of three pieces of 
silvery-grey ore, each about forty or fifty 
pounds in weight. 

““Molybdenite,” I answered. “It is 
used for hardening steel, making stainless 
cutlery, deadly explosives, and for lots of 
other purposes.” 

Parks lowered his voice, which was 
normally high-pitched and penetrating. 

“That’s what I have come out here to 
find, old man,” he said earnestly. ‘‘ Can 
you put me on to anything in that line?” 

“ Considering that I have been the manager 

of the biggest 

molybdenite 
show in the 
country, and 
happen to be the 
fellow who _pre- 
sented these 

specimens, I 

ought to be of 

as much use to 
you as anyone,” 

I told him, 

“But molyb- 

denite has 

ceased to be of 

much import- 

.» ance since the 
war ended.” 

“It's going to 


moment, we 
picked up the 
baggage and 


The specimens of molybdenite presented by the 
Author to the hotel. 


be the magic 
mineral of the 
very near future, 
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Mac,” he replied, ‘‘ and I am open to deal 
with pyon for your knowledge. Where did you 
get those specimens ?” 

Now although I had presented the massive 
mineralized boulders to ‘the hotel-keeper, I 
had not found them personally. They had 
been given to me by an old prospector named 
Murchison in return for some slight service, 
and I had parted with them simply because 
I could not carry them about with me. 
Murchison had not told me where they came 
from, and had since left the North for parts 
unknown. I was now very anxious to 
find their place of origin myself. So was 
every man in Chillagoe. 

You have asked for a story, Parks,” I 
said. “I'll tell you some day, perhaps, but 
at this moment I do not know where those 
specimens came from. I am hunting for the 
place myself.” 

The entrance of some strangers cut short 
our conversation abruptly. Parks engaged 
accommodation at the hotel and when we 
adjourned to his room he reverted to the 
subject that lay uppermost in his mind. 

““Mac,” he said, ‘‘ we know each other. 
I know nothing about molybdenite, but 
you do. I am here on behalf of American 
interests to find the stuff, and to employ 
men who will work anything in the way of a 
show that I come across. Knowing me, you 
will easily understand that I did not come 
here by the shortest route. Other people 
are out after molybdenite as well as me, and 
I think you know from experience that if one 
wants a certain mining property one doesn’t 
advertise the fact ?” 

I admitted that my knowledge was in 
accordance with his statements, and he 
rattled on. 

“ Well, life is short ; let’s come to business. 
You go fifty-fifty with me if you join in. 
Are you on?” 

“ Certainly,” I told him. 
anything. 


“T am on for 
I can take you to over a dozen 


The Author's rough sketch of the location of old Murchison’s “ find.” 


molybdenite shows already partly developed, 
and abandoned only because the price has 
fallen, and I know of some outcropping 
reefs which might prove: if sunk upon, to be 
the caps of the richest mines in the world.” 

“Right; we'll go there. Are those 
specimens we saw in the entrance anything 
special?” 

“ They are the best I have ever seen. All 
the so-called experts say the same, and at 
this moment Japanese agents, prospectors 
employed by French and American syn- 
dicates, and all sorts of other people are 
searching for the reef which shed them. If 
I could only find old Murchison——” 

“ You needn’t waste time trying, old man. 
I’ve found him!” 

“What !. You've found old Murchison ? 
Where is he ? 

“Down in Sydney. When I landed in 
Sydney from the States some friends told me 
he was a North Queensland pioneer, so I 
got on his track at once. Murchison is a funn 
fellow. He was a professor of some kind, 
somewhere, in his early days, but he is still 
a hard-headed Aberdonian, for I had to buy 
his knowledge. He admitted he had worked 
a rich molybdenite show up in this district, 
but had abandoned it for no particular 
reason that he would give. He actually 
referred me to you, and I really came up 
here to look for you. The old man would 
not believe that you and I were friends, 
but he gave me a rough sketch and told me 
you would recognize it if you agreed to help 
me. I wrote down the information I bought 
from him, and here it is.” 

With that Parks produced a notebook and 
read out: ‘‘ Ride down the Etheridge 
railway line until you hit Spring Creek. 
Follow the creek until you are in the heart 
of the lime-bluffs. I must not tell you 
whether you cross the Tate River or not, 
but. if you come to an agreement with Mac 
he will locate the old mine easily enough 
when you tell him 
its position can be 
seen from Spring 
Creek by looking 
west between two 
peaks he knows. 
The mine lies at 
the junction of 
two creeks at the 
base of a third 


peak.” 
Parks ceased 
reading and 


looked up inquir- 
ingly. As for me, 
Texperienced that 
exquisite thrill 
which comes over 
prospectors when 
they strike some- 
thing good. Un- 
less old Murchison 


had been romanc- 
ing to Parks—and 
the stern Aber- 
donian was known 
. to be almost pain- 
fully accurate in 
everything he said 
—I knew the 
identical spot ! 

“We'll get 
horses and ride 
out to-morrow,” I 
said. ‘‘ This is what 
the place looks 
like.” I rum- 
maged an envelope 
from my _ pocket 
and pencilled out 
on the back a 
rough sketch of 
the three peaks. I 
knew them well, for they had never been 
out of my sight while I was working on 
a mine on Spring Creek, close by the rail- 
way. The third peak was known locally as 
“Mount Murchison,” although no one 
dreamt that the famous old prospector 
whose name it bore had ever worked a secret 
mine in its vicinity. 

When I had finished my rough drawing 
Parks produced Murchison’s sketch and laid 
the two side by side. The two were practi- 
cally identical, even to the crudeness of the 
execution. 

. At dinner that night the American was 
the object of much wonderment to most of 
the frequenters of the hotel, but the pro- 
prietor, who was a good fellow, quietly gave 
out that he was the advance agent of some 

«theatrical company touring the North, and 
after that all Parks had to do was to imbibe 
hospitality—which he could do. In the two 

“ swagger’ hotels of the town, however, 
there were some men who were playing 
Parks’s own game, and a few of them knew 
him almost as well as I did. Any of these 
men would willingly have given a consider- 
able sum of money to know just where the 
famous molybdenite specimens had been 
found, and most of them had already tried 
to enlist my services in the hunt for the 
mysterious reef, refusing to believe I did 
not know its location. It was therefore 
necessary to keep Parks away from places 

.where he might meet former friends or rivals, 

and so I got a message sent to ‘‘ Big Jack,” 
one of my own trusted men, and had a 
private talk with him. > 

Thus it came about that close on mid- 
night a buggy and two horses left Chillagoe, 
fully laden with stores and tools, tactfully 
collected. ‘ Big Jack” was off on another 
prospecting trip! Next morning Parks dis- 
carded about half of his stylish garments 
and, after making inquiries about the famous 
limestone caves in the neighbourhood, rode 
out with me to inspect them. But we did not 


On the way to the mine. 
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The driver is “Big Jack.” 


see them that day ! After getting clear of the 
town we swung round to the south-west, 
travelled for a few miles, and then doubled 
back to the south-east, where, in time, we 
cut the wheel-tracks of ‘“ Big Jack’s” 
buggy. “ Big Jack” was a powerful Scot 
with whom no one in Chillagoe cared to pick 
a quarrel ; he was also the embodied essence 
of discretion, as I well knew. His instruc- 
tions were to hit the Etheridge railway a 
mile or so north of the Tate River bridge, 
prepare a camp, and there wait for us. We 
purpcsely struck the line a mile above ‘‘ Big 
Jack’s” destination, for we suspected we 
were being followed and did not wish our 
supposed shadowers to think that we had 
any connection with “ Big Jack.” 

obbling our horses and putting bells on 
both—for a special purpose—we erected a 
tent, kindled a fire, and prepared a good meal. 
We left our utensils, unwashed, on the banks 
of Spring Creek, and smoked our pipes until 
an hour after sundown. If we had been 
followed, we thought, our camp would now 
have been accurately located so, after heap- 
ing up our fire with logs which would burn 
all night, we strolled away down the railway 
line to where I knew ‘‘ Big Jack ” would be 
waiting for us. He was; but his buggy and 
horses were half a mile farther down the 
creek, which here ran alongside the railway. 
“ Big Jack ” had thoughtfully brought tools 
to our meeting-place. 

The full moon was just rising over Mount 
Murchison, and the three summits that 
formed our landmarks stood out remarkably 
clearly. There could be no mistake, for 
from where we stood they appeared exactly 
as both Murchison and I had drawn them. 
Without delay we divided the tools between 
us and started westward up the creck which 
joined Spring Creek at this point. Progress 
was not easy, for the long spear-grass was at 
its full height and penetrated our trousers like 
miniature needles. The mosquitoes and other 
night pests made ferocious attacks on our 
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perspiring skins, and as we could not smoke, 
fearing that the tell-tale aroma of tobacco 
might be detected by anyone camping 
close by, the brutes got a glorious feast. 

Soon we passed between the two mountains 
—they were only hills, really—and reached 
the base of the third, Mount Murchison 
itself. Here the creek we had been following 
formeda fork, receiving the two streams which 
fed it from either side of the peak. We waded 
through the warm water at the fork and 
approached Mount Murchison, but had not 
made much progress when a sheet of flame 
shot up into the sky about a hundred yards 
ahead of us, and a slight zephyr of air blew 
a hot, smoky breath into our faces. Evidently 
a bush fire had started somewhere quite close 
to us! As it was heading our way we did 
not waste any time, but hastened back to 
the channel of the creek near the junction 
where, lying in the water, we lit our pipes 
and talked while the fire swept towards us. 

“Someone has been before us,” growled 
“ Big Jack.” ‘ That fire didn’t start itself.” 

“Well, the country is free, and we have 
started fires ourselves before this,” I replied. 

“Yes; but we were always looking for 
some hidden reef or abandoned shaft when 
we set a fire going, and other fellows work 
in much the same way.” 

This was true enough, and it set me 
thinking. 

“ By the way,” broke in Parks. “I have 
just remembered that I showed Murchison’s 
sketch of those three hills to some fellows 
who came up on the boat with me from 
Sydney to Cairns.” 

“Oh, did you?” I said, surprised and 
annoyed at his words. ‘In that case you 
have probably made them a present of the 
mine we are here to find. Where did they go?” 

“ They said they were going up the line 
to Chillagoe to see the caves. They lett 
Cairns two days ahead of me; I had to 
stay behind to make banking arrangements. 
But they were decent fellows.’”’ 

“And you're an American!’ murmured 
“Big Jack,” disgustedly. ‘I'll bet any 
money that those ‘decent fellows’ didn’t 
waste time seeing any caves. They are the 
men who started this fire!” 

“Well, I know I am a fool in some things,” 
drawled Parks. ‘ At least, I’ve often been 
told so.” He rolled over to a deeper hole in 
the creek and continued ; “ But I am not 
quite the imbecile you two take me to be. 
I somchow conveyed the impression to those 

‘decent fellows” that the sketch showed 
the position of a lost gold-mine. I thought 
that possibly they might be interested and 
find the place for me.” 

The fire had now burned its way down to 
the water’s edge, and its scorching proximity 
was not pleasant. But we knew we were 
safe, although we regretted that we had 
hobbled our horses and thus given them 
only a poor chance of escape should the 
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flames cross the creek. While we lay some 
flying sparks did cross and, in an instant 
with a continuous crackling roar like the 
discharge of a battery of machine guns, the 
waves of fire swept on southwards, and we 
ceased to worry, for our mounts were no 
longer in danger. ‘ Big Jack” had not 
hobbled Ais animals, and we did not greatly 
mind the loss of the buggy and its contents. 

Presently, the fire having died away, we 
climbed out of the creek and continued our 
journey over the charred ground. Almost 
immediately the shadowy form of some 
erection loomed ahead over a dump of 
mullock. Three men were standing near the 
shaft of the derelict mine which the erection 
surmounted, and as we drew near Parks at 
once recognized them as the “decent 
fellows ”’ he had met on the coasting steamer. 
1 recognized them, too, and, beyond the 
fact that I knew them to be local mining men 
who had just returned from a holiday to 
Sydney, quite allowed that they were 
“decent fellows.” 

“ Let’s hide,” said Parks. 
seen us.” 

“Let's fight them,’ suggested “ Big 

ack.” ‘‘ They are only claim-jumpers.”” 

** We'll ask them for something to smoke,” 
I said, by way of a compromise. ‘‘I forgot 
to protect my tobacco and matches while 
we were lying in the creek, and they're 
soaking wet. These ‘decent fellows ’ 
certainly owe us something.” 

My plan was adopted and, after we had 
dropped our tools, I called out: “ Hullo, 
Murray ! ” 

The three men swung round, trying hard 
to conceal their surprise at our unexpected 
appearance. 

“Good evening, Mac,” said one of them 
at last. “ I hardly thought you would have 
been caught by this ‘lost mine ’ yarn.” 

“That mine was never lost,” I responded, 
cryptically. ‘‘ Have any of you got anything 
to smoke?” 

Three men produced cigar-cases and 
flasks containing more or less potent liquids, 
and, sitting down on various odd bits of 
machinery, the six of us smoked, drank, and 
talked. The air was laden with the odour of 
burnt grass, and some timber structures round 
the mine were still smouldering, but we paid 
little heed to the heat and smoke; we were 
busily engaged in misleading one another. 

“Well, if this is the lost gold mine you 
came to find, Parks, you can have it cheap,” 
said the leader of the other party, at last. 

“Oh, we’ re not looking for gold mines at 
present,” replied Parks, _airily. “ The 
glamour of the bush under the full moon was 
irresistible to me and, like my friend Mac. 
Iam a bit of a poet. Iam more interested 
in the wonderful limestone caves round here 
than in gold mines.” 

“Kangaroo skins are getting dearer,” 
chimed in ‘* Big Jack,” irrelevantly. “ That 


“They haven't 


” 


fire will have chased them all down to the 
Tate River.” 

“Look here, Mac,” said Murray. ‘ You 
are not pouring out torrents of misleading 
eloquence, I notice; you know we've all 
been humbugged again. Still, I’m mighty 
glad you’ve come along. After hunting all 
day we burnt off the grass so as to examine 
this old abandoned show better, but now 
that we’ve found it we’ll sell our rights 
cheaply to any buyer. Honestly, do you see 
any indication of gold in that dump of quartz 
beside that old shaft ?” 

I did not, and said so, adding that I did 
not believe there was any gold in the vicinity. 
‘‘Those hills carry silver, lead, wolfram, 
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“The three men swung round, trying 
hard to conceal their surprise at our 
unexpected appearance.” 


and molybdenite,’’ I concluded, “all the 
people round Chillagoe know that.” 

“The shaft is filled with water, anyhow,” 
put in “ Big Jack,’’ who had gone over to 
inspect the “ underlie.” ‘We sha’n’t be 
able to see what is at the bottom.” 

“What kind of fellow worked a show like 
this?’ asked a man named Wilson. ‘ He 
must have spent a lot of money before 
he discovered it was worthless.”’ 

I did not answer, but I thought to myself 
that if any man could tell what lay hidden 
under the earth's surface that man was old 
Murchison. I could have explained, too, 
that the man who had worked the mine we 
were looking at had not really abandoned it. 
He had simply got the ‘‘ move on”’ feeling, 
well known to every old prospector, and 
had obeyed it, meaning to return some day. 
By leaving the mine and allowing it to fill 
with surface water he had_ technically 
‘abandoned "’ it, but the water also served 
as a protection, while the miner avoided 
applying for ‘‘ exemption "and the payment 
of rent and taxes. Anybody could take up 
the mine, certainly, but it would have to be 
a very bold man, or a very optimistic fool, 
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who would undertake to unwater a flooded 
shaft simply to see what lay at its bottom. 
I myself have over a hundred mines—mostly 
good, but some indifferent—marked on my 
map, and the man who reclaims them when 
he finds them deserves them for his trouble. 

“Ah, well,”” remarked Murray. ‘‘ Our 
horses are fresh, for they have been feeding 
all day; we'll ride through to Chillagoe 
to-night and get in in time for a bath and 
breakfast. You fellows can have this ‘ lost 
gold mine,’ but please don’t tell anyone we 
came out after it.” 

We promised not to give them away, and 
after some further conversation the three 
men caught their horses. 

“Come round by the railway, and when 
I get my horse I'll go with you,” said Parks, 
and, all agreeing, we went back down the 
main creek and along the railway line until 
we struck our camp of that evening. The 
fire was still burning, and four strangers 
were sitting close to it in the smoke of some 
sandal-wood scrub they had piled on to 
ward off mosquitoes. 

“ Hullo!” cried ‘“ Big Jack,” as we recognized 
the men, “ you are farther away from home 
than you've been for some time, O'Leary.” 


“Oh, it’s that American fellow ! ” growled 
another man, disgustedly. ‘‘ He’s mad!” 

Parks smiled, but said nothing. 

“You're right, O‘Leary,” put in Murray. 
“Gold makes us all mad. e’ve all had 
a ride for nothing. After this experience I 
think I shall either turn honest or go 
prospecting for molybdenite It must have 

n somewhere round here that old Murchi- 
son put in such a lot of time.” 

He yawned wearily, and then went on. 
“Well, it’s twenty-five miles to Chillagoe, 
and if we don’t get there before morning the 
whole town will be laughing at us.” 

The others seemed to agree with him, and 
an hour later all of them, excepting ‘‘ Big 
Jack’ and myself, had departed; but 
Parks and I managed to exchange a few 
words in private before he rode off. An 
hour later still, ‘‘ Big Jack ” and I were back 
again at the deserted mine. There was onl 
soakage water in the shaft, and the old wind- 
lass and ropes were still good, so, with the 
helpof buckets made out of old oildrums which 
were lying round, we bailed most of it out be- 
fore morning. We had along period of arduous 
labourin cleaning out thedrive at the bottom, 
but eventually we drilled a ‘‘ pop-hole” in the 
face and fired it. 
The results took 
the shape of 
several blocks of 
molybdenite ore 
quite equal to the 
specimens in the 
hotel, and we both 
marvelled why old 
Murchison ever 
left such a propo- 
sition. Fs 

We re-pegge 
the base uceera 
ing to the mining 
laws, and went 
back to “Big 
Jack’s”’ camp for 
a late breakfast. 
I stopped the 
weekly train and 
got into Chillagoe 
that evening in 
time to get the 
mine registered in 


Murchison’s abandoned mine. 


“ So are you, old man, ” answered the man 


addressed. “ The fact is we tracked your 
mates here to-day, and we want a chance 
to share in any good thing you’ve got. The 
rush will be here any time and you know we're 
as straight as any otiers to have near you.” 

“Tam sorry your ride has been like my 


own,” said Parks, ‘‘but the bush scenery 
was very fine, and this part of the world, by 
moonlight, conjures up visions of remote 
times.” 


Parks’s name, 
riding back again 
during the night. 

Parks was laughed at for a full week or 
more, but the merriment ceased abruptly one 
day when “ Big Jack” came into town with 
a buggy-load of magnificent specimens of 
molybdenite, and Parks set about employing 
every availatle miner he could find. 

That mine is at present perhaps the chief 
molybdenite producer in Queensland, Parks, 
“ Big Jack,” and I, however, have disposed 
of our interests, and are now hoping, some 
day, to find another ‘‘ abandoned " mine. 
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We have much pleasure in presenting our 
readers with these exclusive articles, for the 
mame of the Author is one to conjure with in 
the domain of desert exploration. Mrs. Rosita 
Forbes made her famous journey to Kufra in 
company with Hassenein Bey, who was the 
first explorer to enter that jealously-guarded 
oasis since the Rohlfs, nearly lost his 
life there it in 1879. In this fascinating narrative 
the Author describes his latest and greatest 
expedition—a wonderful trip across the desert 
from Sollum, on the Mediterranean, to El Obeid, 
in the Sudan, a distance of over two thousand 
miles. Much of the territory covered was 


Il. 
LEFT Jaghbub in accordance with the 
best tradition. It was a day of sand- 


storm, and the Bedouins say that to 

start a joummey in a sandstorm means 
good luck. am not sure, however, that 
they are not making a virtue of necessity ! 
Sandstorms are a commonplace in the desert, 
but as an experience there is nothing at ali 
commonplace about them. 

The day dawns with a clear sky and no 
hint of storm or wind. The desert smiles, 
and the caravan moves forward cheerfully. 
Before long a refreshing breeze comes up 
from nowhere and goes whispering over the 
sands. Almost imperceptibly it strengthens, 
but still there is nothing unpleasant about it. 
Then one looks down at one’s fect, and 
notices that the surface has curiously altered. 
It looks as though it were underlaid with 
steam-pipes with thousands of orifices, 
through which tiny jets of steam are puffing 
out. The sand leaps in little spurts 
and whirls, and the disturbance gradually 
increases as the wind rises; it seems as 
though the whole surface of the desert 
is lifting in obedience to some upthrusting 
force beneath. Flying pebbles strike against 
one’s shins, knees, and thighs, and a spray of 
dancing sand-grains climbs one’s body 


of 


absolutely unexplored, and Hassenein Bey not 
only visited the strongholds of the mysterious 
Senussi fraternity, the rulers of the desert, but 
discovered two “ lost” oases previously unknown 
to geographers. The journey was full of in- 
cident, and the Author’s striking photographs 
add greatly to the interest of the story. So 
highly did the scientific authorities regard the 
expedition that the Royal Geographical Society 
awarded the explorer their much-prized Gold 
Medal, while Dr. John Ball, O.B.E., Director 
of Desert Surveys, Egypt, wrote: “It appears 
to me to be an almost unique achievement in 
the annals of geographical exploration.” 


till it strikes one’s face and goes over one’s 
head. Gradually the sky is shut out, all 
but the nearest camels fade from view; 
the whole universe appears to be filled with 
hurtling, pelting, stinging, biting particles of 
torment. Lucky is the traveller then if the 
wind is blowing at his back! The torture 
of the driving sand against your face is 
indescribable ; you can scarcely keep 
your eyes open, and yet you dare not let 
them close, for to lose your way in the 
desert is fatal. 

Fortunately the wind comes in driving 
gusts, spaced in groups of three or four, 
with a few seconds of blessed lull after each 
series. While the gusts are making their 
assault, you turn your face away, pull 
the side of your ‘kufia (headdress) for- 
ward like a screen, and almost hold your 
breath. When the lull comes, you put the 
kufia back, take a quick look round to sce 
that you have kept your bearings, and then 
prepare for the next attack. 

When a sandstorm comes there is nothing 
to do but to push doggedly on. Around any 
stationary object, whether it be a post, a 
camel, or a man, the eager sands gather 
quickly, piling it up until there remains 
only a smoothly-rounded heap. It may 
be torture to go on, but it is death to halt. 
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A sandstorm is likely to be at its worst 
for five or six hours. While it persists, a 
caravan can only keep going, taking care 
that the direction is not missed. When the 
storm is at its fiercest the camels will be 
scarcely moving, but their instinct tells 
them that it means death to stop. 

The storm drives the sand into everything 
one possesses ; it fills clothes, food, baggage, 
instruments—everything. One feels it, 
breathes it, eats it, drinks it—and hates it 
all the time. The finest particles even pene- 
trate the pores of the skin, setting up a 
distressing irritation. 

There are certain rules about the behaviour 
of sandstorms that every Bedouin knows. 
The wind that makes the storm will rise with 
the day or go to sleep with the sun. There 
will be no sandstorm at night, when there is 
a moon, and a sandstorm never links after- 
noon and evening. These are excellent rules ; 
but on our trek to Jalo every one of them 
was broken! We had little storms and great 
storms—the worst I had yet seen—storms 
that were short and storms that were long ; 
storms by day and storms by night. Even 
under this interminable bombardment, how- 
ever, I did not lose the spell of the desert’s 
charm. Sometimes at evening, when we 
had been battling doggedly against the 
flying squadrons of the sand for hours, the 
wind would stop dead, as if a master had 
put up a peremptory finger. Then for an 
hour or so the fine dust would settle slowly 
down like a falling mist. Afterwards the 
moon would rise, and under the pale magic 
of its flooding light, the desert would take 
on an aspect of wonderful beauty. 

That journey to Jalo was not an easy one. 


The sandstorms were a constant annoyance 
and sometimes a menace. The latter part 
of the way led through a country of sand- 
dunes, and the caravan had to go winding 
about among them. To steer a true course 
to the proper point of the compass in spite 
of those wrigglings and twistings takes all 
one’s skill and attention at the best of times, 
but when a sandstorm is torturing and 
blinding the whole caravan, the task becomes 
a staggering one. 

After Busalama Well, which is a day's 
trek from Jaghbub, we passed through a 
region where there were remains of a 
petrified forest. At intervals we passed 
great blocks of stone standing erect like 
guide-posts along the way. Ages ago they 
had been living trees, but now the forces 
of nature had transferred them from the 
vegetable kingdom to the mineral. A few 
smaller bits of petrified wood were scattered 
about, but most of those were hidden beneath 
the sand. The larger tree-sections had 
remained visible because the etiquette of 
the desert demands that anyone passing a 
fallen landmark shall set it erect again. It 
is also good form, on a newly-travelled track, 
to build little piles of stones at intervals as 
an indication to later comers that here lies 
the way. Sometimes one comes upon a tree 
or shrub on which hang shreds and patches 
of clothing, and here one is expected to add 
a thread or a fragment from one’s own out- 
fit. These accumulating tokens confirm the 
tree as a landmark to other travellers and 
afford the encouragement of the thought that 
others have been this way before. In the 
great wastes of the desert any evidence of 
the passing of one’s fellows is welcome. The 


The explorer’s caravan in a desert sandstorm. 


“There is nothing to do but to push on. 
It may be torture to proceed, but it is death to halt.” 
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sight of camel-droppings, bleached bones, 
or even a human skeleton are welcome to 
the eye, for at least they show that a caravan 
has passed that ney: 

On the tenth day from Jaghbub we reached 
the well of Hesaila, the first water after 
Busalama. It was 
marked by a few trees 
and small green 
bushes, and we had 
to scoop out the 
drifted sand with our 
hands to get to the 
water. 

Two days later we 
found ourselves on the 
outskirts of the Oasis 
of Jalo. Before we 
could enter a mes- 
senger came rushing 
to meet us. He car- 
ried a letter from Sidi 
Mohammed El Zer- 
wali, the Jkhwan, who 
had been directed by 
Sayed Idris to accom- 
pany us to Kufra, 
asking me to camp 
outside until they 
could receive us pro- 
Perly. 

We withdrew a 
short distance from 
the town and camped. 
A few hours later an 
impressive group of 
a score or more of 
Bedouins came out 
and drew themselves 
up in a long line be- 
fore the village of 
Lebba, one of the two 
settlements that make 
up Jalo. Dressed in 
our ceremonial 
clothes, and my men 
provided with ammu- 
nition for the com- 
plimentary salute, we 
went forward. I ap- 

coached and shook 
Panda with Sidi Senussi Gader Bouh, the 
Kaimakam or Governor of the District, the 
members of the Council of Jalo, and other 
prominent citizens. The Kaimakam made 
a speech of welcome, to which I replied, my 
men fired their guns in salute, and we passed 
into the town. 

Here I went to the house which was put 
at my disposal, and received a visit of cere- 
mony from the Council ot Jalo and from 
Sidi. El Fadeel, the uncle of Sayed Idris. 
After anne with pena Gader Bouh, I 

nt the evening in discussing plans for the 
tr with Sidi Zerwali. 

alo is one of the most important oases in 
Cyrenaica. It lies two hundred and fifty 


Zerwali, the head man of the caravan 


kilometres from the Mediterranean at its 
nearest point, beyond Jadabya, and about 
six hundred kilometres from Kufra, which is 
directly south. The oasis is not only the 
largest producer of dates in all the province, 
but is the trade outlet for the products of 
Wadai and Darfur 
which come through 
Kufra. Everything 
from the outside world 
that goes to Kufra 
Passes through Jalo. 

The place was at 
the height of its im- 
portance something 
like thirty years ago, 
when El Mahdi main- 
tained the Senussi 
capital at Kufra. In 
those days caravans 
of two or three hun- 
dred camels came and 
went between Jalo 
and the south each 
week, but when I was 
there the traffic had 
shrunk to less than a 
tenth of that. In 
summer, however, it 
is swollen by the de- 
mands of the date 
harvest. 

There are two vil- 
lages at Jalo, over a 
mile apart, El Erg and 
Lebba. Between and 
around them in pic- 
turesque profusion are 
scattered date palms 
to the number of 
nearly a hundred 
thousand. 

Twelve miles to the 
west lies Aujila, which 
is the ancient oasis 
mentioned by Hero- 
dotus as famous for 
its dates. In Aujila is 
the tomb of Abdullahi 
El Sahabi, who is re- 

« puted to have been 
a clerk of the prophet Mohammed. The 
story is told that the Grand Senussi found 
the body of Sahabi buried in a_ remote 
spot, and forthwith saw in a vision the 
spirit which had once inhabited it. 

“ Dig up my body,” said the ghostly visitor, 


“ put it ona camel, and go forth. Where the 
camel halts, there you shall build my tomb.” 

The Grand Senussi obeyed the injunction 
and journeyed till he came to Aujila. There 
the camel stopped dead and refused to go on, 


and on the spot the tomb was built. 


UNCANNY POWERS. 
The founder of the Senussi sect, the 
members of the Senussi family, and even the 
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more prominent ikhwan (teachers) are be- 
lieved to possess occult qualities and the gift 
of “second sight.” Sayed El Mahdiis credited 
with having particularly uncanny powers 
and performs what the Bedouins_ call 
“‘ miracles.” One of the ikhwan at Jaghbub 
told me the following story about him. An 
ignorant Bedouin came to Sayed El Mahdi 
intending to study under him at Jaghbub. 
Suddenly the man realized it was the 
sowing season, and that he had nobody to 
look after his land. He therefore decided to 
go away till after the crop season and then 
return to his studies. He went to say good- 
bye to Sayed El Mahdi, and on entering the 
room, sat down and waited till he was spoken 
to, as is the custom. Sayed El Mahdi 
appeared to ignore him for a few minutes. 
The man felt sleepy, and dozed off for a 
minute or two, awaking to hear Sayed El 
Mahdi's gentle voice saying: ‘“ Now you 
feel at rest, and you know that matters have 
been arranged tor you.” In that short time 
the man had seen, in a dream, his brother 
ploughing his land and sowing the barley. 
“Now you shall be our guest,’’ continued 
the Sayed, ‘‘ and study and pray that God 
may guide you to the right path. All will 
be provided for, as you have seen, and you 
have no reason to worry. God is merciful 
and looks after us all."’. The man remained at 
Jaghbub and afterwards went home just in 
time for the harvest. Qn his return he told 
one of the ikhwan that not only had his crop 
been sown as he saw in the dream, but the 
place seen and the time of the dream were 
exactly corroborated by the facts. 

Another incident was told me by the 
Kaimakam of Jalo. He was travelling with 
a party from Benghazi to Jaghbub to 
visit Sayed El Mahdi, They missed a well, 
and were in dire At night a man, 
the least enthu tic of the pilgrims, 
turned to him and said ; “ Now that you have 
brought us to visit that wonderful man 
Sayed El Mahdi, ask him to send us some 
water, if he be as saintly as you say he is.” 
That same night at Jaghbub, Sayed El 
Mahdi, so the story went, ordered two of 
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his slaves to have five camels loaded with 
water and food. Going out into the open, he 
indicated the direction they should take, 
adding that they must not stop by the way 
until they met a caravan. In due course 
they came across the distressed travellers and 
rescued them. 

There are some of the old ikhwan stilt 
living whom even members of the Senussi 
family themselves avoid displeasing because 
they fear their supernatural powers. One of 
these men, who lives at ufra, was the 
teacher of a school in Cyrenaica. A Bedouin 
brought his sheep to the well, and some of 
them strayed into the patch of ground 
attached to the school and ate the young 
barley. The ikhwan warned the Bedouin to 
stop his sheep from doing this, and the man 
pretended to pay attention, but was secretly 
determined that all of them should go in and 
help themselves. When the :khwan came out 
again it was to see the whole flock feeding 
on his barley. “‘ May God curse them!” he 
cried, and the story goes that not a single 
sheep emerged alive from the garden. 

Until this day the Bedouins fear the 
Senussi family not so much because of their 
temporal powers, but on account of the 
spiritual gifts with which they credit them. 
A Bedouin cursed by one of the Senussi 
family lives in constant fear ot something 
awful about to happen to him. His friends— 
even his own relatives—try to avoid him, 
Jest the curse upon him should injure them 
also. 

Iso the famous case of the chief 
-d El Mahdi, who lies in Kufra 
now half paralysed. I went to see him. He 
was quite happy and very content, in spite 
of the fact that he could not move his body. 
On my second visit he became confidential 
and — half-believing, half-disbelieving — 
asked if I had any medicine for his malady. 
I hesitated, for I did not want the man to 
lose hope entirely. Noting this, and without 
even giving me the chance of answering him, 
he said: ‘No; it is decreed that it should 
be thus. It was my own fault. Sayed Fl 
Mahdi wanted me to journey north. I could 
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not disobey him, but I tried to avoid the 
trip. I went as faras Hawari, and there wrote 
to him pretending to be ill. The answer came 
by a messenger that if I were ill I should 
certainly be relieved of the journey. The 
next day I was struck with paralysis and 
brought back to Kufra, and I have been here 
ever since. That was twenty-five years ago.”” 
The Bedouin of Cyrenaica has in him the 
blood of the Arabs who passed through the 
north of Africa on their way to Spain. 
Although he has mixed with other native 
tribes of North Africa, he still preserves the 
old Arab tradition. In the case of murder, 
amongst the Senussis, the Bedouins have 
their own law. As a rule the Senussi ikhwan 
intervenes as a peaceful intermediary. He 
takes the murderer and an old member of 
his tribe and goes to the murdered man’s 
camp, pitching camp near by. The ikhwan 
then approaches the family of the victim, 
saying: ‘ He who murdered your man is 
here. I hand him overto you in order that 
you may do as you will with him.” Usually 
the answer is: ‘‘ May God forgive him, and 
may God’s justice and mercy fall upon him.” 


BLOOD-MONEY. 


Ebereupon the ikhwan starts arranging 
for the blood-money, which is generally 
three thousand dollars and a slave, the 
market value of the latter being known. The 
injured party may choose between accepting 
the money or having its equivalent in camels, 
sheep, or other commodities. The money 


may be paid in instalments over from one 
to three years, and the arrangement is 
generally carried through faithfully. In 
very rare cases, or if there is a deep-rooted 
feud, the family of the deceased may refuse 
to accept blood-money, which means that 
they intend to kill t! murderer himself, 
else one of his relations, or a leading member 
of his tribe. 

At Jalo, as at Jaghbub, there were no 
camels waiting for me when I arrived. But 
the reason was not the same, nor the uncer- 
tainty so disturbing. The hire of the 
necessary animals had been arranged for, 
and Omar Bu Helega, their owner, was 
ready to start just as soon as the beasts 
returned from grazing. No good Bedouin 
embarks on a long trek until his camels have 
been fattened and have had their fill of 
green fodder. A long stretch like that to 
Kufra, with no grazing on the way, means 
feeding the camels on dried dates exclu- 
sively; and dates, say the camelmen, are 
“hot on the liver.” Therefore, they prepare 
their animals for the ordeal by a course of 
green feeding before they start. 

Bu Helega’s camels had been taken to 
nearby grazing ground tor this purpose, and 
in due course they put in their appearance 
—thirty-five all told, in excellent condition. 

In addition to camels I needed more men. 
The four who had been hired in Cairo, Sollum, 
and Siwa were still with me—Abdullahi, 
Ahmed, Hamad, and Ismail. I now added 
five more—Zerwali, Senussi Bu Hassan, the 
guide, Sad, who came from Aujila, Hamid, 
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and Faraj, a slave. Bu Helega had with 
him his son and two camelmen. The list 
was supplemented at the last by five Tebus, 
nomadic blacks from Tibesti, a region north- 
west of Wadai. Abdullahi and Zerwali were 
the two headmen of the caravan. The former 
looked after the luggage and the com- 
missariat, while Zerwali was in charge of 
the camels and 
the men. They 
were the best 
companions any 
man could have 
on a desert trek. 4 
Besides the 
making of pre- 
paration, my ten 
days in Jalo were 
spent in receiv- 
ing and return- 
ing hospitality 
and in scientific 
work. 


THE CLIMBING 
SANDS. 


My careful ob- 
servations on the 
altitude of Jalo 
disclosed the in- 
teresting fact 
that the level 
to-day is sixty 
metres higher 
than it was when 
Rohlfs first as- 
certained it in 
1879! He found 
Jalo almost ex- 
actly atsea level; 
I found it sixty 
metres higher, 
and the explan- 
ation of the dis- 
crepancy lay be- 
fore my eyes. 
Day by day the 
drifting sands of 
the desert were 
climbing slowly 
and inexorably 
up the trunks of 
the palm trees and against 
the houses. 


¢ 


walls of 


the 
Some of the inhabitants had 


already rebuilt their houses on higher 
levels. It is this  steadily-accumulating 
sand, driven by storms and piling up 


and houses stop its progress, 
d Jalo nearly two hundred 
a level in forty odd years. 

king of my observations I had to 
be cautious, for the Bedouins are very 
suspicious of anything  scientific-looking. 
They were sure to say that I was making a 
map with a view to coming back and con- 
quering their land. The first time a Bedouin 
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A Tebu and his camel. 


chief and the man who was to guide us to 
Kufra caught me at my theodolite, I had to 
explain that I was getting data for the 
making of a calendar for the month of 
Ramadan ! 

Abdullahi, who was, of course, not a 
Bedouin, was invaluable to me in the 
camouflaging of my scientific activities ; he 

was a specialist 

, in the manufac- 

ture of those 

little‘ inaccur- 

w. acies” that 

¥, smooth the path 

e of life and pre- 

serve the social 
amenities. One 
day we were 
using the theo- 
dolite some dis- 
tance from the 
town. A native 
demanded to 
know what we 
were doing, and 
Abdullahi told 
him we were tak- 
ing a picture of 


can 
that be, at such 
a distance?” 
the 


his explanation 
ready. 

“The machine 
attracts the pic- 
ture, so that it 
comes right out 
and flies into 
it,” he asserted 
subly. 

“ But how can 
a box attract a 
picture?" de- 
manded the 
: incredulous 
oS Bedouin. 

Abdullahi 
struck an atti- 
tude. 

“Ask the magnet how it attracts the 
iron,” he cried, rhetorically, and the debate 
was closed. 

On Thursday, the 15th of March, we 
were ready to trek. I got up at six to 
pack and get my baggage ready. As is 
usual on the first day of a journey, 
when the caravan is not yet shaken down 
and accustomed to the routine, it- took 
us three hours to load. We were to 
follow the Bedouin custom of fag-heez, 
which means going to a nearby well before 
beginning a journey and spending several 
days in final preparations. Buttafal Well, 
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thirty kilometres from 
Jalo, was the place 
chosen, 

When the camels were 
all loaded, we went 
through the dignified 
ceremony of the farewell. 
We took our stand in 
two half-circles facing 
each other, the men ot 
my caravan and myself 
in one and the chiefs of 
Jalo and the ikhwan in 
the other. Solemnly and 
reverently we raised our 


The ever-encroach- 
ing sands. In a few 
years these trees | 
will be completely 
engulfed. 


: N 


hands, palm upwards, and 
prayed that the journey 
might be a blessed one and 
that God would guide us and 
restore us safely toour homes. 
We read the Fat-ha, the firs 
chapter of the Koran ; then 
we shook hands all round 
and parted, The shouts of 
the men urging on the camels 
were echoed by shrill cries 
from the women of the vil- 
lage, and we were on our 
way 

Eight hours’ trekking 
brought us to Buttafal Well, 
where we were to stop a day 


Hassenein Bey making observations 
with the theodolite. The Bedouins 
were very suspicious of the scientific 
instruments. 
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We took matters easily that first night, 
with singing and conversation about the 
camp fire till after midnight. 

The next day was spent in final prepara- 
tions. Bu Helega, the owner of the camels, 
arrived with his own little caravan of three. 
During the day another man had come from 
Jalo to catch us up. We had been in need of 
rope and twine, but the price asked by the 
dealers had been too high. So Abdullahi 
chaffered with them, leaving the actually 
closing of the bargain to the last minute. 
Then he arranged with a man named 
Senussi Bu Jabir to bring the rope after us 
to Buttafal. 

When this man arrived, he came to my 
tent, told me that his brother was in Wadai, 
and asked me to take him with us ; he would 
work to pay for his passage, he said. I 
looked him over and quickly decided that 
he would do. I was ready to take him, but 
it did not seem possible. 

“ We are leaving at once,’’ I said. “ There 
is no time for you to make the day’s journey 
to Jalo and back for your luggage.” 

““T have it,”’ he replied. 

“Where is it?’ I demanded, looking 
about in bewilderment. 

‘* Here,” he answered, pointing to the shirt 
he wore and the stick he carried. 

I burst into a hearty laugh at the idea 
of such an outfit for a hard desert trek, and 
the man cheerfully joined in. I assured 
him that he could go, and never regretted 
my decision, for he proved to be one of the 
best men I had. 

The next morning we watered the camels, 
a process which must not be_ hurried. 
Nothing is more important in trekking than 
the condition of your beasts. Not only must 
they be fat and well-nourished at the start, 
but they must be allowed to drink their fill 
with deliberation and permitted to rest 
afterwards. 

At two-thirty we were ready to start. As 
the camels moved slowly off, the sonorous 
voice of Bu Helega rose in the azan, the 
“Calling to Prayers,” according to the 
Bedouin custom at the beginning of a long 
trek. : 

Our caravan had gradually become en- 
larged until it consisted of thirty-nine 
camels, twenty-one men, a horse and a dog. 
Our personnel was as follows: , Myself and 
my four men, Abdullahi, Ahmed, Hamad, 
and Ismail; Zerwali; Bu Helega, the 
owner of the camels, with his son, his nephew, 
and his slave. There was also Dawood, 
Zerwali's uncle, who was going with a single 
camel to Taiserbo to bring back his wife 
and daughter; Senussi Bu Hassan, our 
guide; Senussi Bu Jabir, the boy with the 
shirt and statf; Hamad Zwayi, another boy 
who was a pleasant singer ; Sad the Aujili ; 
Faraj the slave; two Tebus, with their 
three camels. In addition, there were three 
other Tebus with three camels loaded with 


merchandise which they were taking to 
merchants in Kufra. 

We set our faces southward and journeyed 
towards Kufra. It was hot and windy and 
the desert lay about us like an interminable 
pancake. The ground was serira—fiat, hard 
sand, with a little gravel scattered over it. 
Our first objective was the Zieghen Well, 
which we ought to make in eight or nine days. 

At first our camels moved reluctantly, for 
they had just left good grazing and would 
much rather have gone back to it. Bu 
Helega tried his best to persuade the trading © 
Tebus to lead the caravan with their camels, 
but they retused, for the place of honour 
at the head ot the line is an arduous one. 
Camels are quite ready to follow others 
ahead of them, but dislike going forward 
independently. The first camel in the 
caravan, therefore, hasto be driven and often 
beaten with a stick to keep him going. The 
Tebus preferred to bring up the tail of the 
procession, Where their animals needed no 
urging. Bu Helega got even with them 
later, however. 

On the eightcenth we got up at six and 
the camels were loaded in_ thirty-five 
minutes; the careful first loading at Jalo 
and Buttafal made speed possible now. 
Nevertheless it was nine o’clock before we 
were ready for the start. The morning 
programme in camp is not one that can 
be safely hurried. The Bedouin dislikes 
intensely to be rushed over his meals, or 
to be deprived of those moments of leisure 
thereafter which are so essential to peaceful 
digestion and a contented spirit. The wise 
leader will see that these prejudices of his 
men are carefully observed. 


THE DAILY ROUTINE. 


Although it was March, it was still cold 
in the morning, and we got up a little after 
dawn because it was too cold to stay in 
bed longer. Even the sleeping-bag and the 
Bedouin blanket could not keep out the 
cold. A peep through the flaps of the tent 
showed that the stars were paling in the 
sky. Someone had already started the fire. 
and the first impulse was to get to it without 
delay. Throwing my jerd (cloak) about me 
and wrapping the Aufia about my ears I 
dashed out to the crackling blaze. There 
was nothing hot about the desert in these 
crisp morning hours. I stood by the fire to 
have a look round. 

There was little life in the camp yet, 
though all the men were up. They were 
huddled close to the warmth, muffled in jerds 
and every other garment that they could 
lay their hands on. Water being plentiful, 
steaming hot glasses of tea were handed 
round, and after they had been partaken 
of the activities of the camp divided. The 
camelmen went to feed the animals with 
dried dates, which the beasts munched 
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reflectively, stones and all, while other men 
pulled down the threé tents, which formed the 
apexes of a triangle, with the camels parked 
at its centre. The luggage, which had been 
set up as a barricade against the icy wind, 
was sorted out and arranged ready for the 
loading. 

At last breakfast was ready. This con- 
sisted of asida, the Bedouin national dish, 
a kind of pudding baked of flour, oil, 
and spices. It was an utterly simple meal, 
but with what a keen appetite we attacked 
it! In the desert any disinclination for the 
first meal of the day that one may feel in 
city surroundings soon vanishes. reakfast 
was finished off with the inevitable three 
glasses of tea, taken slowly and reflectively. 
Whatever you do, you must not deprive 
your men of their tea or hurry them over it. 
Give a Bedouin a filling meal and let him sip 
three glasses of tea after it, and you can get 
any work out of him that you want. Stint 
him or rush him, and you will get worse than 
nothing. 

After breakfast, when everyone was 
warm and contented and ready to work hard, 
the loading went on swiftly. Then I had a 
few words with the guide as to the direction 
of our day’s march. He drew a line on the 
sand, saying that there lay our way, and I 
took a bearing of the line with my compass 
—a proceeding which doubtless seemed to 
him an absurd if harmless idiosyncrasy of 
mine. But I like to be able to check with 
the compass the direction the caravan is 
taking as the day goes on. 

On the whole the precaution proved un- 
necessary, however, for Senussi Bu Hassan 
went as straight to his mark as a homing 
pigeon, though in the middle of the day he 
sometimes hesitated a little. In the day- 
time he travelled by his shadow, and, as he 
explained, ‘‘ When the sun is high and the 
shadow lies between my feet, then my head 
goes round.” There is one other time of the 
day when the guide’s task is a perplexing 
one. In the twilight hour between the setting 
of the sun and the appearance of the stars all 
directions on the desert’s vast disc appear 
the same. Then, sometimes, the compass 
is useful. Once, by means of the bearing I 
had taken in the morning, I caught the guide 
in the hour between sun and stars going 
almost ninety degrees off the right direction. 
As a rule, however, the accuracy with which 
a good guide steers his course is almost 
uncanny. 

Our conference over and the last camel 
loaded, the guide set out ahead, and one by 
one the camels followed. The men ot the 
caravan had a last warm-up of hands and 
feet at the dying fire, thrust their feet into 
their Bedouin shoes, and hastened after the 
camels, singing gaily. The sun was getting 
warm by now, and as no strong wind was 
blowing from the north, we quickly disposed 
of wrappings on ears and neck and finally 


with the jerd. The extra garments were 
flung on the backs of the camels, jokes 
began to crack, foot-races were run, and 
everybody was happy to be alive. Gradually 
the men sorted themselves into groups of 
two and three, spaced at intervals along the 
caravan, chatting about their own affairs or 
things in general. Sometimes I walked at 
the head of the caravan and again some 
distance behind it, to keep an eye on the 
direction it was taking, and especially to 
enjoy the sense of solitude and remoteness. 

here was no halt for lunch, as the camels 
eat only twice a day. It one has just left 
an oasis, there is fresh bread, half a loaf or 
even a whole one to each man, with dates. 
Later on that fresh bread becomes hard 
bread, and still later no bread at all. But 
there are always dates. 

I had one camel fitted up with a folding 
tent over its back so that any one of us 
might lie and take his ease when tired of 
walking. Ahmed christened it ‘‘ the Club.” 
One day at. the lunch hour Abdullahi 
demanded to know where I was and whether 
I would have my portion of bread and dates 
or not. Ahmed replied, witi a twinkling eye 
in an otherwise grave face: ‘‘ The Bey is 
lunching at the Club to-day.” 

It is quite possible, when you are used to 
it, to have a good nap on camel-back, and 
an occasional ride is not to be scorned. But 
generally one walks, for the camel’s pace of 
two-and-a-half miles an hour is an easy one 
to keep up with, and riding is often more 
tiring than going on foot. 


DESERT MIRAGES. 


Sometimes, during a whole day’s trek, a 
narrow strip ot water lies shimmering on the 
horizon ahead of the caravan. It never 
gets any nearer, but continues to offer a 
cool and pleasant invitation until the sun 
has rolled round to the west and the mirage 
vanishes away. It is a purely optical 
illusion, of course, for there is no water there. 
In the early morning another kind of mirage 
sometimes appears. The country far ahead of 
one appears in the sky at the horizon “‘ upside 
down.” This is not, like the other variety 
of mirage, entirely an illusion. It is really 
the reversed reflection of the territory thirty 
or forty kilometres ahead of where the ob- 
server stands. As the sun rises higher above 
the horizon the mirage suddenly vanishes 
as magically as it came. There are also other 
tricks of light-reflection in the desert. Some- 
times, for instance, a small pebble the size 
of a cricket ball, seen from a mile away, 
may assume the appearance of a big rock, 
standing out like a landmark, while the 
skeleton or part of the skeleton of a camel 
or a human being takes on most fantastic 
shapes. 

It is absurd to say that the Bedouin is 
lured by the mirage out of his way and even 
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to his destruction. The seasoned desert 
traveller knows a mirage when he sees one. 
It is entirely possible, indeed, that the 
“upside down ”’ variety may be a positive 
assistance, since it can suggest what kind of 
country lies ahead. The mirage is an 
interesting phenomenon, but it is not one of 
the perils of desert travel. 

In the afternoon there were several hours 
of heat, and then the pace of the camels 
slackened and the whole caravan became 
quiet and somnolent. As evening came on 
and it grew cool again, however, the animals 

icked up their speed and made a final spurt 
fore the time for making camp. The men 
sang to them to stimulate their efforts, and 
the beasts responded cheerfully to the en- 
couragement. 

At sunset I made it a point to be near the 
guide and unobtrusively check him up with 
my compass in those uncertain hours before 
the stars come out. When the dark fell a 
lantern was lighted and given to the guide, 
and we followed that elusive pin-point of 

ellow in the darkness. The camels liked to 

ave the lantern ahead of them, and moved 
briskly forward in pursuit. Twelve or 
thirteen hours of walking, if conditions are 
good, bring one to the end of the day's trek, 
but sometimes one cannot go on so long. 

When the time came to halt the guide 
shouted: ‘‘ Eddary ya ayan—home tor you 
who are weary !’’ the cry being repeated by 
every man in the caravan. Then the camels 
were collected and divided—the water- 
camels here, those carrying tents over there, 
the camels with luggage for the barricade 
yonder. The camels were “ barracked,” 
and knelt with grunts of satisfaction to 
have their loads removed. It was needful 
now to be vigilant, for men tired by a 
day’s trek are likely to be careless and let 
boxes of precious instruments fall with 
disastrous violence. 

The baggage was arranged in a wall, as 
the night promised to be windy, and the 
tents were pitched in a triangle. 

Then the fire was built and the leaping 
flames of the Aatab threw a warm glow over 
the sand. The first thing was tea. Now I 
realized to the full the virtues of the dark, 
bitter-sweet liquid that the Bedouins know 
by that name! They make tea by taking a 
handful of leaves and a handtul of sugar and 
boiling them briskly in a pint of water. The 
result would drive a housewife in the West 
almost insane, but it is a wonderful stimulant 
after a hard day’s trek in the desert, and 
a glorious reviver of one’s energies and 
spirits. 

The men of the caravan were not slow to 
prepare and eat the evening meal, to feed 
the camels, and then to dispose themselves 
for sleep. Before I slept, however, I had to 
compare and wind my six watches, record 
the photographs made during the day, 
change the cinema films in the darkness— 


itself no mean feat—label and store the 
geological specimens I had collected, and 
write up my diaries. 


THE STRANGE CARAVAN. . 


In the morning there was excitement when 
we sighted on the horizon a series of hazy 
dots that meant the approaching vanguard 
of a caravan. My binoculars were imme- 
diately brought into play and passed round 
among the men, and, by way of precaution, 
rifles were unslung from their places on the 
camels’ backs and the Tebus ran to get 
their spears. The men ranged chemselves 
on the side of the caravan nearest the new- 
comers and held themselves alert until we 
should find out whether they were friendly 
or hostile. It did not take long to recognize 
them as friends, and then men from each 
party met and squatted down between the 
two caravans to exchange the news, while 
the two lines of camels plodded past. Tongues 
flew as they heard and told who had been 
married, who was dead, who had made 
money, what new feuds had arisen or what 
old ones had been ended. Then the envoys 
sprang up, bade each other God-speed, and 
hastened after their respective caravans. 
This is the “ desert wireless ’ at work. 

Each day I was more impressed with Bu 
Helega as a travelling companion. He was 
a man of tew words, with a big heart and 
generous spirit. His years and his white hair 
and beard gained him the respect of all of 
us, for in the desert the man of experience 
who is possessed of the wisdom that comes 
with age is invaluable. Zerwali and I, 
therefore, deferred continually to Bu He- 
lega’s judgment. He was very tactful in 
offering suggestions for my consideration, 
but I was wise enough not to disregard 
them. 

He was, moreover, constantly on the look- 
out for the well-being of the animals, and 
his splendid voice was heard at intervals 
through the day addressing the camels or 
the men. 

“The white camel is weary. To-morrow, 
Ibrahim (his slave), we will shift its load to 
the old brown one,” he would say. 

“Talk to them, men, talk to them,’”’ he 
commanded sometimes, knowing how much 
better the camels travel under encourage- 
ment ; and again : ‘‘ Sing to them, Ibrahim.” 

The qualities of the camel are seldom, if 
ever, appreciated on a slight acquaintance. 
He is as clever as a horse, if not more so, and 
in some ways more human. “ Patient as a 
camel” is an Arab saying, and a very true 
one. If you ill-treat a camel he will never 
forget it, but he will not attack you on 
the spot. He will wait, and if you repeat 
the offence again and again, he finally 
makes up his mind to get his revenge. Not, 
however, when there are many people about. 
He watches his chance until you and he are 
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A dying camel. The loss of 
a camel in the desert is very 


alone, and then he goes for 
you, either by snatching at 
you with his mouth and 
throwing you to the ground, 
or by kicking you and then 
trampling upon you. There 
is a_ case own where a 
camel trampled a man and 
then sat on him, refusing 
even to move after punish- 
ment from the men who ran 
up to the rescue. He wanted 
to make sure that he had 
finished his man, as, indeed, 
he had. | People imagine that 
in the desert a camel has to 
be roped and led. As a 
matter of fact, it is very 
hard to keep a camel away 
from the rest of the caravan, 
for he knows instinctively 
that to be left behind means 
death, and he keeps as near 
the bulk of the caravan as 
he can. It is asad sight to 
see a sick camel straggling 
along behind a caravat 


The explorer giving an ex- 
hausted little migrant bird a 
welcome drink of water. 


THE INSTINCT OF THE 
CAMEL. 


The camel also displays his intelligence 
when he is taken from the oasis and pushed 
into the waterless trek. Instinctively he 
tries at night, even three or four days after 
the start, to go back to the oasis. There have 
been desert tragedies when all the camels 
have deserted the men at night, either on 
the outward or the home-coming journey, 
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serious, as the beast’s load 
has to be left behind. 


when the caravan was still a 
few days from its destination, 
In the event of some acci- 
dent befalling a caravan, 
camels which have travelled 
a certain road for years will 
often complete the journey 
alone. 

As we were approaching 
Jalo, and three days’ jour- 
ney from the camp of the 
Bedouins from whom I had 
hired three camels, one of the 
latter fell desperately ill. 
They divided his load be- 
tween the other two and left 
him in the desert, I, all the 
time, urging the Bedouins to 
kill him and save Imm the 
tortures of death. I even 
offered to pay them the price 
of the camel if they would 
allow me to put an end to 
him. But the camel w a 
pedigree beast, and they re- 
fused. ‘ He is only feeling 
tired,” they said. ‘' He will 
go at his leisure back to the 
camp.” I learnt afterwards 
that the camel reached home 
safely and was much better! 

Instinctively, again, the camel knows that 
he has a guide, and if you halt in the middle 
of the desert to debate some point in regard 
to the route, the camels crowd round the 
guide ; the moment he moves, they follow 
him, ignoring the presence of every other 
member of the caravan, but never over- 
taking the guide, Or if, as sometimes 
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happens, a camel ignores even the guide 
and goes right ahead of a caravan, it is 
safe for the caravan to follow the animal, 
for he certainly knows the place that the 
caravan is coming to. The Bedouins say 
that a camel who has once grazed in an 
oasis would find his own way back there 
oven if he were several days’ journey from it. 

I myself have seen a camel head the 
caravan when we were four days from a well 
the waters of which he had tasted four years 
before. There is a well-known case of a 
camel that saved a caravan which was 
going from Dakhla to the oasis of 
Ouenat. The guide, who had never been 
to the place before, lost his bearings, and the 
caravan wandered aimlessly for twelve days. 
The water was exhausted, and they lost hope. 
Suddenly one of the camels headed the 
caravan and they followed him. That 
camel had been to Ouenat a few years 
before, and when he was two days’ journey 
away he “ smelt the pl "as the Bedouins 
say, and landed the caravan right at one 
of the wells ! 

In winter the well-trained camel can go 
for a fortnight without water, in summer 
up to twelve days. The Bedouins try to 
feed their camels always on grazing grass if 
they can, but when they take them to the 
daffa or long waterless trek, they are fed 
on dried dates and, when the Bedouin can 
afiord it, on barley. Most of the camels 
found in Cyrenaica are hamla or pack- 
camels. The best trotting camels are Tebus 
or Touaregs—beautiful white beasts with 
slim limbs and graceful lines. The average 
good day’s work of a pack-camel is a distance 
of twenty-five miles; the thoroughbred 
Touareg does up to forty, and has been 
known to do seventy miles at one stretch. 

The camel can become a very affectionate 
beast and very devoted to his master. Well- 
trained trotting camels or hejina refuse to get 
up with anybody on their backs but their 
own master. 

I made it a point to talk with each man 
in the caravan every day. It kept things 
running smoothly, and incidentally I picked 
up some interesting information. I learned 
in this way that the Bedouins not only know 
the tracks of their own camels, but can often 
tell whether camels which have passed 
belong to men of the same tribe or not. 
Tebu camels they know at once, because ot 
the peculiar shape of their hoofs and the 
long strides they take. The Tebu camels 
are hardier than the Bedouin animals and 
can be used both in the northern desert of 
Cyrenaica and to the south in the Sudan. 
The Bedouins change camels at Kufra, when 
going north or south. 

Occasionally we met flocks of small birds 
winging their way north. Some of them were 
tired and eagerly accepted the water we 
offered them. One fearless little voyager 
actually perched on my hand to drink. 


Sometimes near a well, one of those that is 
better described as a waterhole, one sees 
wings, feathers, and bones of birds that tell 
their own sad tale. They were probably 
immigrants who came across the well and 
stayed for a few days to recuperate. The 
weil had just been dug by a passing caravan, 
water was easily available, and the birds 
grew accustomed to the spot. Little by 
little the sand drifted up and filled the well, 
and one day there was no more water, just 
nothing but a damp patch of sand. ~ Or 
perhaps the birds arrived there found the 
well silted up, and were too exhausted to fy 
another hundred or two hundred miles 
farther on, and so remained and died. 


LANDMARKS. 


In the morning we passed sand-dunes, 
called El Khweinat, eight or ten kilometres 
to our left, looking like small white tents on 
the desert. At four-thirty we sighted on 
our left at thirty kilometres the landmark 
called El Ferayeg—four sand-hills in a row. 
At six-fifteen we sighted the top of another 
landmark known as Mazoul, “ the solitary 
one,” hazy in the distance to the south-east. 

We were all cheered by the sight of these 
beacons, which showed we were on the 
right track. We were confident that we 
had a skilful guide, but, as the Bedouins say, 
“the good guide is known only at the well.” 
It is only when one has reached the end of 
the journey that there is certainty that 
the right road has been taken. 

Up at 5.30 a.m., I watched the sun rise at 
6.27 a.m. and recorded its time. We started 
at 8 a.m. and made forty-eight kilometres 


over very flat country, hard sand, and 
gravel. 
In the morning I heard Zerwali and 


Abdullahi discussing this land of astounding 
flatness through which we were passing. 

“Our country is a blessed one,” said 
Zerwali. 

“Yes, indeed; and it has a wonderful 
future,’ answered the man from Egypt. 
“It is here, I believe, that the day of 
reckoning will be held. It is the only place 
God could find that would be big enough and 
so empty.” 

The Tebus were running far and wide, 
ahead and each side of the caravan, in 
search of camel-droppings for fuel. They 
lived their life a little apart from the others 
in the caravan and liked to have their own 
camp-fire at night a short distance from 
the main dump. Camel-droppings were 
the only available fuel, and the Tebus, who 
are sturdy runners, would go as much as 
five miles out of their way to find the precious 
material. The Bedouins, however, objected 
to the Tebus’ habit of scouting ahead. It 
is an inflexible rule of the desert that any- 
thing found on the way belongs to him who 
first touches it, and the Tevus appealed 
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to thatrule for justification. The Bedouins, 
however, had a telling retort. 

“You have no guide ahead, nor do you 
let your camels go first, where they will not 
go without the stick,” they said. ‘ You 
want us to lead the way for your camels 
while you run ahead and seize the droppings. 
The fuel belongs to us, for we should come 
upon it first if you were back with your 
camels, where you belong.” 
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When we halted to make a fire and have 
the first hot mealin thirty hours, I remembered. 
that this was just about where we lost our 
way on my previous trip to Kufra in 1921. 
After the meal, Dawood, Zerwali’s uncle, 
left us with his single camel to go to Taiserbo, 
which lay a day's journey west 6f Zieghen. 
He proposed to get his wife and daughter 
and take them to Cyrenaica, where there 
were better prospects for business. It must 


« MOK Sm ae c 
The Zieghen Well—a mere hole in the sand, but the first water in nine days’ journey 


between Jalo and Kufra. 


The controversy grew spirited, and was 
finally brought to me for judgment. I 
decreed that the Bedouins were right, and 
that the Tebus should have no fire ot their 
own, but should be given a hot meal from the 
general commissariat every night. 

Just as the sun was going down, I saw 
Zerwali sitting by himself, drawing lines on 
the sand with a meditative finger. He was 
doing the yazerga or ‘‘ science of the sands,” 
by means of which the Bedouin tells his own 
fortune. At intervals his eyes lifted from 
the pattern before him and brooded dreamily 
on the vivid colours of the sunset. 

Day after day was exactly the same as 
we trekked steadily onwards. The photo- 
graphs I took during the next seven days 
might all have been pictures of the same 
camp from different angles, so persistently 
the same was the immense desolate expanse 
of sand, unmarked save for a camel’s 
skeleton or a few pebbles the size of a 
walnut. There was nothing to distract 
one’s mind, nothing to interrupt one’s 
contemplation. 


have taken a lot of pluck for the old man 
to undertake the long journey to the north 
with the two women and but a single camel. 
Tasked him how he would manage it. Hetold 
me that the first day they would all walk. 
The next day, as the weight of water on the 
camel grew less, his daughter would ride, 
and on the third day his wife. 

“But suppose something happens to 
your camel ? ”’ I asked. 

“Protection comes from God,” was his 
quiet answer. I gave him rice, macaroni, tea, 
and sugar, and’ when we had said the Fat-ha 
he departed very happy. 

The following day we sighted to the south- 
west the sand-dunes of El Washka, a small 
well of the Zieghen group. At 9.30 we passed 
on our left Matan Bu Houh, the old well of 
Zieghen, and camped near the few date- 
trees that stand bythe best well of the group, 
Ll Haresh. 


A DESERT WELL. 


In the desert, I should explain, a well does 
not mean a nicely excavated and built-up 
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arrangement such as one finds in other parts 
of the world, with a bucket and windlass or 
a pump for raising the water. In this part of 
the desert a well is just a spot where water 
is close to the surface and can be easily ob- 
tained by digging. Between the visits of 
caravans the sands drift over it and choke 
the waterhole, so that each newcomer must 
clean it out for himself. But the joy of an 
ample supply of fresh water, after days of 
having only just enough for making tea, with 
no chance of a bath or even a shave, is 
sufficient reward for all the labour of digging 
out the well. 

The well, when scraped out, is probably 
about the size of a small teatable. the moist 
sand holding the walls together. Usually one 
leaves it alone for awhile to allow the sand to 
settle. but the water is always sandy and it 
is too much bother to strain it. Not on one 
single occasion did I drink a glass of water 
that was not cloudy, and never did I see the 
bottom of my zinc cup while drinking. The 
filter which kind friends said I must take 
with me I did not use until we got to the 
Sudan, where the water was really bad. Then, 
when we tried to get this wonderful device to 
work, we found there were no washers for it 
—and that was the end of the filter ! 


(To be continued.) 


As soon as the camels had been watered— 
the first task of all—and the men have rested, 
sheepskins are filled and left for the night. 
Early next morning they are carefully 
inspected to see which of them have leaked, 
and, if possible, to detect the cause of the 
leakage. The men also make a point of 
separating the bad sheepskins from the 
good ones, so that on the journey water 
shall be taken for the first day or two 
from those which leak or are otherwise 
unreliable. 

The first nightat a well, however tired the 
men may be, is always made the excuse tor 
m- : rejoicing, singing,and dancing. Before 
arnving one’s idea of a rest had been at 
least four or five days’ stay and plenty of 
water to make up for past ‘privations ; one 
dwelt on the pleasing idea of really having 
water to splash about with. Curiously 
enough, however, after a single day's rest, 
a fever of restlessness gets hold of one, and 
"he " <ury of abundance is eagerly left for 
the hardships ot the trek. No matter it it be 
a big well surrounded by a tertile oasis full 
of the comforts of life, one returns with a 
sigh of contentment to the long twelve hours’ 
march and the meagre lunch of dried dates. 
So it was with us at Zieghen. 
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HE extraordinary photograph here repro- 
duced—a picture well calculated to make 
snake-haters shudder—shows what is 

probably the largest number of snakes ever 
assembled at any one place. The story 
of the picture is almost as interesting as the 
photograph itself. 

In few parts of the North American continent 
is animal life more prolific than in the Klamath 
Falls region of Oregon. Not least, in point of 
numbers, are the myriads of “ garter snakes ” 
that infest the region. They are small, non- 
venomous serpents which feed principally upon 


SNAKES ! 


the little frogs that 
abound in the rivers 
and lakes. 

A local hunter once 
heard of a firm in New 
York City that manu- 
factured bags, purses, 
hat-bands, and other 
novelties from snake- 
skins. With the thou- 
sands of available 
garter snakes in mind, 
he wrote to this firm 
offering tosupply them. 
with skins, to which 
they readily agreed. 
Thereupon this modern 
St. Patrick applied 
himself zealously to the 
task of snake-catching 
in the nearby lakes and 
rivers, and soon had 
several thousands confined in a wooden enclosure, 
He was about to box the reptiles and ship them to 
New York when he was informed that the manu- 
facturers would not accept live snakes, but only 
the dried skins. After gazing speculativelyat his 
squirming, writhing captives, and reflecting upon 
the task that confronted him, his heart recoiled 
at the thought. So without more ado he loaded 
the entire wrig g mass on to a wagon, carried 
them into the nearest forest, and there liberated 
them. — An enterprising photographer secured 
the photograph before the disillusioned hunter 
started to shovel up his stock. 


“I liked the way he walked three times round the lorry with a large spanner in his hand.” 


A CANT. MAG. on TREK 


Capt J isnaiiek 


ILLUSTRATED BY F GILLETT RI. 


Very few of our readers, in all probability, know what a “ Cant. Mag.” 


is. Captain Fitz- 


patrick explains in this amusing narrative, and also gives a vivid description of his journey to 
take up his first appointment. 


of one answer, and only one. Un- 

doubtedly they are human beings. 
I respectfully commend this fact to the 
critics and to those who stand above “ Cant. 
Mags.” in the official hierarchy. 

Probably many people who see these lines 
have never themselves been Cant. Mags.— 
are not even very sure, perhaps, what Cant. 
Mags. are. For their benefit it is only fair to 
explain that“ Cant. Mag.” is short for Canton- 
ment Magistrate, and that two elements 
compose it—the man who is and does it, and 


the surroundings in which he functions. 
VoL. tv1.—3. 


HE question: “Are Cant. Mags. 
human beings?’ admits, I submit, 


Thus there could not be a “Cant. Mag.” 
on the top of Mount Everest, whilst there 
might very well be one at Brighton. A man 
can't go and be a “Cant. Mag.” all by 
himself. I hope this is clear. 

When I was last in Brighton I heard 


nothing about a local ‘‘ Cant. Mag.,” and 
that means that there was none there. You 
cannot live within effective range of a 
“Cant. Mag.” and remain ignorant of his 
existence. I’m farfrom saying that Brighton 
would be any the worse for such an official 
Brighton would do him all the good in the 
world, and he, if he were smart and active, 
would probably do Brighton a bit of good. 
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The Cantonment Magistrate was invented 
in India, it is said, and as an institution was 
imported thence into Nigeria. It may be 
that our conditions did not suit the trans- 
plantee—anyway, nobody seemed to want 
to be a “‘ Cant. Mag.,”’ and when I was taken 
out of a bush station and told to go and 
“Cant. Mag.” at Bukuguta, people who 
didn’t like me said, ‘Serve him right!” 
while my friends wondered sadly ; ‘‘ What- 
ever has he been doing now?” 

Bukuguta was the seat of the administra- 
tion in our mines area, a treeless, rocky, 
desert wilderness in the hill country where 
it was sometimes exceedingly hot, sometimes 
extremely cold, and often excessively wet. 
The principal natural products seemed to be 
snakes, mostly poisonous, large black 
scorpions, and small smelly naked savages 
given almost wholly to wickedness—I should 
think they broke all the ten Commandments 
daily at least! Mining gentlemen and other 
optimists said there was also a good deal of 
tin in the area. Certainly it was pretty 
well covered with holes which they had dug 
in order to see if there was any tin underneath. 

Solicitude for the natives—and_ possibly 
also the suspected presence of tin—had 
resulted in a considerable gathering of 
Europeans at Bukuguta. Until my going 
there for duty I had always, in .Nigeria, 
lived in a bush station, in a native-made 
shack of mud and thatch, with, at the most, 
two or three other Europeans and no white 
ladies in the place. So when, en route, 
people told me there were hundreds of 
whites in and round my new station, in- 
cluding quite a lot of ladies, I felt I was 
indeed going into a strange country. 

The last stage of my journey was to be 
done in a motor-lorry, and the O.C. of that 
department, seeing me off his hospitable 
premises at something after 1 a.m., begged 
me to be all ready, with my servants and 
gear, to push off at 5 a.m. Working it out 
as I walked through the moonlight to the 
Rest House, with a perfectly clear head, I cal- 
culated that there were only four hours to go. 

At the Rest House I found my orderly 
squatting on the ground beside my camp 
bed, with a spear in his hand: my uniform 
cases, dispatch case, and so forth, piled in a 
heap and roped together, were close by. 
Musa, my most excellent friend and steward, 
chief of the domestic staff, had all his aides 
assembled, sitting on their belongings, near 
a fire. A few yards away, by another fire, 
the ponies and grooms and saddlery were 
collected. There was a ‘ Halt-Who-Goes- 
There—Be-Off-Or-I'll-Shoot ” look about the 
whole outfit. 

Musa proceeded to explain all this vigilance. 
He said that Rahamma, the place where we 
lay, was a town he’d never seen the like of 
for thieves. Now Musa was a man of wide 
experience : so was the orderly. They told 
me that the Rahamma thieves had no sense 
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of decency at all: they had come flocking 
about the Rest House long before sunset. 
The fact that they "Were, of course, all com- 
plete strangers to my people had not helped 
them, because, like a bunch of vultures 
about a corpse, the thieves had got to 
quarrelling. It began with some of them 
asking the others to clear out. They 
reminded each other of previous occasions 
on which they'd stood aside: they pleaded 
with each other to go away. It would 
seem that latterly there had been a dearth 
of strangers in Rahamma. The wretches 
bickered to such an extent that my household 
woke up to the state of affairs. 

Musa went on: ‘I have told them that 
you are a hasty man, that you always carry 
one of those little guns, and that often you 
have shot thieves to death.” The dear 
fellow exaggerated, of course. ‘I think it 
would be well to let them see the little gun,” 
he added. I therefore gave him the keys 
and he got it out, making a good deal of 
clatter. I extracted the revolver from the 
holster, my old South African Webley- 
Fosbery, and tested the recoiling action. 
The moon was full, and the testing makes 
something of a noise, and I hoped that all 
concerned had taken note. I hadn’t myself 
seen any thieves, but had no occasion to 
doubt their neighbourhood—the staff were 
too genuinely concerned. 

““Rahamma thieves,” said the orderly, 
oracularly, ‘are of the worst sort. They 
steal not only the white man’s things: they 
will take also the property of his servants.” 
Truly a bad lot! 

1 asked why the police hadn’t been 
advised, and learned that there were no 
Government police in the place, only 
Dogarai, who are a sort of town police under 
the local chief. Of these Dogberries there 
were, so Musa said, six. One was in his 
house, indisposed, two had gone away on an 
errand, and the remaining three were on 
guard over Europeans’ quarters. The sick 
fellow, the orderly swore, was an old robber 
himself, and own brother to two of the worst 
thieves in the place. Liaison of the sort 
between the Native Administration and the 
more lucrative forms of crime is common 
enough in Nigeria, where thieves tend to 
practise each in his own bit of country. 
Advantages attaching to the system are that 
the Chief gets welcome additions to his 
official emoluments, local thieves prosper, 
foreign thieves are excluded, and _ the 
Dogarai can always catch the man who 
broke in and stole from you—if they want to. 

All this being so, it seemed hardly worth 
while to turn in. Oshodigbo, my cook, was 
induced to start preparing “‘ brekker,” 
which he did under protest, grumbling about 
the cold. It was a bit chilly for us who had 
spent last night three thousand feet lower 
down ; still, it was always Oshodigbo’s habit 
to go about his job making a noise like a 


badger. He resembled a badger in more ways 
than one, did ‘‘ Cuckoo,’ but was uncannily 
slow and clumsy in the dark. The pre-dawn 
breakfast was his béte noir. 

The arrangement was that carriers were 
to be at the Rest House at 4-30 a.m to move 
my gear a quarter of a mile to the lorry’s 
Starting-place. They came creeping up in 
twos and threes, and wanted to push off with 
the loads. It was dark, there were fifty 
or sixty packages, and no means of identify- 
ing the carriers. This, therefore, didn’t 
seem at all a good plan, particularly as 
Musa and the orderly sprang on one of the 
first that came, hit him, and reminded him 
forcibly that they had identified him as a 
thief and hunted him away only a few hours 
previously. 

The upshot of it all was that I decided to 
wait till it was light and until the full 
complement of carriers was on hand, so that 
we might make one trip of it all together, 
with me at the tail end, where the sting 
comes in the scorpion. This involved 
chancing the lorry going off without us, but 
some years of experience of Nigeria, where 
nothing ever happens as arranged, or to 
time, encouraged me to hope that the lorry 
would not do anything of the sort. 

When dawn did come we marched in a 
body to the rendezvous—and there, of 
course, found no lorry. We all sat down. 
Nigeria is a great place for sitting down: 
everybody does it. Presently a sleepy old 
gentleman came along, an unlit lamp in 
one hand, a club in the other, and knelt 
down on the ground before me. He asked 
anxiously about my health. Had I slept 
well, were all the people with me well, and 
so forth. In return I asked him how he 
was and had he slept well, and so forth, 
and he answered ‘‘ Yes ” to everything. 
Then he proceeded to explain that he was 
the watchman charged with the duty of 
guarding the shed in which the lorry 
stayed o’ nights. I asked him: ‘‘ Has the 
lorry gone ?”’ and the ancient smiled. No 
doubt many another voyager had asked him, 
the same question on other mornings. The 
lorry had not gone; it never did go until 
the driver arrived—and the driver was not 
expected for another hour. Oshodigbo was 
there, and then and therefore ordered to 
prepare more coffee, which, grumblingly, he 
did. 

At something after seven a.m. the driver 
arrived, a very well-mannered little man, with 
a hopeful expression of countenance. With 
him was his mate, carrying many parcels, 
including the following: driver’s  slecp- 
ing mat; driver’s food and drink for the 
day; driver’s little bag of tools; driver's 
official hat (driver having his head muffled 
in a blanket was unable to wear the hat); 
driver’s official hank of cotton waste, without 
which no native driver will assume charge of 
a lorry, or a steamboat, or a windmill. 
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The driver sidled up to me and I gave him 
good morning. “I trust that nothing has 
happened to disturb or curtail your night’s 
rest,” I said. ‘‘ Do we get to Bukuguta to- 
day ?” To which he replied, smiling a little 
sadly : “ If God wills.” 

Followed delay whilst the man with the 
key of the door of the shed was sought for. 
He lived, it appeared, some distance away, 
nobody knowing just exactly where. He 
arrived in a great hurry, looking thoroughly 
alarmed and demanding to know what was 
the matter. 

When asked for the key he said he must go 
home and fetch it. People say that the 
European official in Nigeria is often a snappy, 
short-tempered person. This may be true 
and is in any case not to be wondered at. 

In the end, by eight o’clock the lorry was 
out of the shed and the loads were packed 
aboard, with the domestic staff atop, 
and Massa—myselt—established on a hard 
wooden bench alongside the ‘driver. The 
townspeople, following their usual daily” 
custom, rolled up to see the lorry start. 
They were neither early nor late ; they knew 
well enough what time the wretched thing 
started. The only people in Rahamma 
who did not know were the O.C. Mechanical 
Transport and the passengers. 

In something less than forty minutes 
from the first cranking-up the machine 
actually got a move on, which seemed 
to surprise the onlookers: the driver 
confided to me ‘“‘ We do not generally get 
away so quickly.” I was beginning to like 
that driver. I liked the way he put on the 
official hat, draped the official hank of ° 
cotton waste about his neck, and walked 
three times round the lorry with a large 
spanner in his hand before starting to crank 
up. It showed a proper pride in his work 
and a proper sense of what was due to his 
Position as a public official. 

The road down which we went was, I 
thought, a little on the bumpy side. . It 
didn’t last long—say a mile or a little more, 
perhaps. Then it ended altogether, and 
we embarked upon the sandy rocky bush. 
By 10 a.m. I was aching all over, and we 
had stopped three times to retrieve boxes or 
members of the domestic staff, spilled over- 
board. My servants seemed to stand the 
spilling better than did my boxes: at any 
rate they showed fewer signs of damage, 
though it is true they made more noise. 
We averaged, I should say, about six miles 
an hour. When the going was hard, and down 
hill, we did better than that: where it 
traversed sandy bottoms or went up a slope 
we did less well. The sun grew hotter all 
the time and the hotter the sun the lower 
the speed, Also we were climbing up, and 
the higher up you go the less well does your 
engine function, as | read ina book. Between 
ten-thirty and eleven-thirty we did no more 
than three miles, and a little before noon the 
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wretched thing came to a full stop on an 
open sandy shadeless place, miles from water. 

The driver—his name, he told me, was 
Mr. Ephraim, Mr. Lokoja Ephraim—now 
descended from the driving seat and went 
to a wooden trunk lashed to the under side 
of the lorry, at the back. Unlocking this, 
he took out two spanners, an oil-can, and 
a stocking cap. Then he removed the 
uniform hat from his head, replaced it by the 
stocking cap, took off his singlet, draped the 
piece of cotton waste about his neck, and 
with a spanner in each hand started to walk 
round and round the lorry. Every time he 
came to a wheel he tapped it with a spanner. 
He went round and round several times. 
Ignorant as I was of motor transport, 1 
could not see that this circular tour business 
was going to help us at all, and I suggested as 
much to Mr. Ephraim. He was very polite, 
and seemed obliged to me for the notion. 

“What about opening up that lid thing 
infront?’ Isaid. ‘' Perhaps it’s something 
‘in there that is not going properly.” One 
does not travel on buses in good old London 
Town without noticing something. 

Mr. Ephraim opened the bonnet and 
looked in from the east side ; then he walked 
round and peered in from the west. side. 
Returning to the east side, he started fishing 
about in the interior mystery with the larger 
of his spanners. He went on doing this for 
some time, but nothing resulted—nothing 
good, anyway. I could not recollect having 
scen a big spanner usefully employed in 
similar circumstances, and I said so. ‘There- 
upon Ephraim quit business with the 
spanner, and went back to the trunk under 
the tail of the lorry. He came back with a 
dirty little exercisedook, inscribed on the 
cover ‘‘ Log Book,” opened it, and invited 
me to write down in it a short account of 
what had happened. 

““ Why don’t you do it yourself?” I asked. 
“You are the engineer in charge of this 
atrocity, and you understand these matters. 
Idon’t.””.| Mr. Ephraim smiled a wan official 
smile and said he could not read or write 
and that it was the practice for passengers 
to note their observations in the ‘‘ Log Book ” 
themselves. I had another look at the thing, 
but failed to find in it anything relevant, 
though the little book looked as if many pages 
had been torn out of it. The other 
passengers’ recorded remarks had obviously 
been removed. Ephraim explained that the 
O.C. Mechanical Transport invariably tore 
out what passengers wrote in the book. 

“What are you going to do?” I demanded. 
“Does this sort of thing often happen ? 
Will you be able to get on to-day? What 
time do you expect to get to Bukuguta ? ” 

His answer was as before: “Sah! If 
Go..wills.” The driver continued,earnestly : 
“Often, when the sun goes down and the 
weather gets cold, the lorry goes on again.” 

I am not saying that any man in the 


driver’s shoes could have returned a better 
answer, but at the same time I do not 
pretend that his answer completely satisfied 
me at the time. 

From twelve noon till five in the afternoon 
we sat there—lorry, driver, domestic staff 
and loads, and myself, and the sun beat 
down upon us and there was neither shade 
nor water, and it was all utterly horrid, every 
minute of it. Directly the sun went down 
the air grew cold—bitter cold—and Ephraim 
donned the uniform hat, packed the spanners 
and the stocking cap and the hank of cotton 
waste into the box at the back, cranked up 
the engine—and off she went, sputtering and 
back-firing and grumbling. 

There followed a drive that I shall not soon 
forget. The daylight had not altogether 
gone, and there was a young moon and a glow 
of light, so that we were not utterly in 
darkness. As the time passed the air grew 
colder and colder, and the lorry sped fast 
and ever faster. Ephraim was wonderful. 
He stuck to his wheel and let her “* all out ”’ 
all the way and all the time. We never 
actually turned over, nor even did we do 
any somersaults, but that lorry did every- 
thing else. She crashed and bumped and 
banged and ricocheted all over the place. 
At first she bounced off the trees, but as it 
grew colder and the engine went faster she 
knocked them over. Occasionally a box 
fell off, but Ephraim didn’t trouble, and I 
said nothing. A‘ iat time I would not have 
minded shedding the whole of the boxes and 
the domestic staff as well, if only I could get 
safely to my destination, out of that dreadful 
lorry and into a chair. Besides, in that 
wilderness, nobody would come and glean 
the lorry’s spillings. They could be fetched 
in later on. 

About ten-thirty I saw a light, and 
presently another; then more, making quite 
anumber. As we dropped about three feet 
with a terrible bang, Mr. Ephraim shouted in 
my ear: “ That is good, Sah. We are now 
on the road that leads into the Cantonment.” 

Except that there were rather fewer trees 
growing in the midst of it, the road didn’t 
seem to differ much from the bush that we 
had left behind us. The rocks and holes 
were becter spaced, so that it seemed probable 
that a careful driver going slow in broad 
daylight might perhaps avoid many of them : 
that was all the ditterence. 

Suddenly the lorry lurched, stopped, 
dipped at one corner, went on a bit, and then 
stopped, making a great noise. That gave 
me my cue and my chance, and I hopped 
off. The off hind wheel 1 could not see; it 
was not there. The wretched Ephraim was 
already busy at the box at the back. 
getting out that log book, I suppose, for me 
to write something in. IT didn’t wait for 
him, however ; 1 went off into the darkness, 
heading towards a light. Presently I came 
across a mud house with four splendid 
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“ At first she bounced off the trees, but as the engine went faster she knocked them over.” 


Englishmen in it, playing bridge and drinking 
whey and sparklet. 

And very kind to me they proved. They 
stopped the bridge at once, and one man 
a ty “T am Pollard, and this is my house, 
I am the doctor. These other feilows are 
So-and-So and So-and-So and So-and-So, the 
This and the That and the Something Else 
here. Take a pew and have a drink. You 
are the relieving Cant. Mag., I know, and you 
ought to have been here some hours later. 
Have another drink. Boy! BO-O-Y! Bring 
some food for this Massa! You'd better 
sleep here. That infernal lorry generally 
breaks down somewhere hereabouts, though 
usually a bit later. They say you scare 
natives. What did you do to this fellow ? 
He was not due to crash here for three or 
four hours yet.” 

That’s Nigeria—or was. Nice people. 
Friendly people. Understanding people. 
Generous people. In the Bush, anyway ; in 
Lagos it was different. 

I didn’t move out of that chair till 
morning, and then I went and called on the 
Honourable the Resident, interviewed my 
‘opposite number,” who terrified me with 
his stories of what the job meant—the 
endless hours of work and the utter im- 
possibility of remaining on speaking terms 
with any of the people in the Station, 


assuming one was the ‘“‘ Cant. Mag.” The 
men in the place, he said, were the worst on 
earth, excepting the ladies. He was a 
worried-looking, straggly-haired fellow who 
did not offer me adrink. I arranged to take 
over from him that afternoon, and went back 
to lunch with my good friend the doctor. 
Mr. Ephraim came to “salute” me 
before starting back to Rahamma, which 
means that he came to collect backsheesh, 
that being the local rule and custom. If 
Ephraim and his little lorry got you alive to 
Bukuguta you were supposed to “dash” 
him—in other words, give him five shillings : 
a thank-offering, I suppose. He brought 
with him that detestable little log book, 
and once more begged me to write something 
in it, looking very disconsolate because I 
resolutely destined. to do anything of the 
sort. Instead, I tore out the pages I had 
written whilst sweltering in the sun in the 
middle of the desert the previous afternoon, 
and pasted them into my Diary. It is 
thanks to those eloquent passages that I 
have been able to write this little story. I 
am glad, also, to feel that the O.C. Mechanical 
Transport’s collection of passengers’ notes 


lacks that pungent contribution. Even a 
“Cant. Mag.’’ has a reputation to sustain, 
and I have described my feelings much more 
politely here 


Lost inthe Heart of Peru 


ing myself 
from the 
river I 
forced my way, 
hardly knowing what 
I was doing, through 
the tangled and 
twisted vegetation 
along the bank. 
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water and knew that 
I was back once more 
by the river. Parting 
the bushes, I found 
myself on the bank, 
and beheld a sight 
that at first I could 
hardly credit. 
Twenty feet below 
me, alongside the 
shore, was the canoe 


the exertion brought 
me to my senses, 
and I stopped to 
figure out a plan of | 
action, 

We had rounded 
a very sharp bend | 


Very soon, however, | 


Amazon. 


just before the acci- 
dent, and I therefore 


The extraordinary adventures that befell 
an explorer who, treacherously abandoned 
by his guide, found himself alone in the 
trackless forests of the upper reaches of the 
It is safe to say that very few 
white men have ever experienced such an 
ordeal and lived to tell the story. 
instalment describes what happened after 
the Author’s canoe had been upset in a 


—and in it my three 
men! One of them 
had my hat in his 
hands and, as I 
gaped in utter stupe- 


faction, I heard 
uM Mufoz say: “ Let 
This us go back. The 


patron is evidently 
drowned.” 


decided that it would © | whirlpool. They must have 
be best to cut across had the shock of 
the loop and make their lives when my 
for the camp where we had lunched. voice came from above: “No, no; let 


There was just a possibility that some of my 
belongings might have come ashore on the 
gravel-bar there. 

With the aid of my pocket compass I set 
out—slowly at first and picking my way with 
care ; but gradually my pace quickened and I 
tried to hurry. There were many mud-holes 
in which | floundered to my knees, and often 
I was tripped up by the bejucos, or creeping 
vines that trailed over the ground. Grabbing 
at some nearby branch to keep myself from 
falling, my hands would be cut and slashed 
by innumerable thorns. Boughs and twigs, 
too, flew back in my face, and once a shower 
of black ants fell down on me, biting me 
viciously. In my frantic haste to make head- 
way I jumped on to a fallen tree-trunk—only 
to have my feet go right through it, for it 
was rotten with age and nothing but a shell. 
I must have presented a weird spectacle—cut 
and scratched, with my few clothes torn to 
ribbons and my face and hands covered 
with dirt and filth from the decaying vegeta- 
tion. 

“This will never do,” I said to myself 
aloud. ‘ Pull yourself together and go back 
to the river as leisurely as possible.” 

With a great effort I ceased the frenzied, 
aimless flight which in lke cireumstances 
has brought many a'man to destruction, 
and, proceeding quictly and methodically, 
presently heard the sound of running 


us go higher up the river for the night.” 
They certainly looked amazed, and for 
an instant I fancied I saw a shadow of 
disappointment cross Mujioz’s face. 

I questioned him as to what had happened 
after the capsizing of the canoe. It seemed 
that when the crash came all three men had 
clung to the canoe like so many leeches, and 
thus buoyed up had not, like myself, been 
carried down into the whirlpool, but, after 
some buffeting, had floated clear and 
drifted about a mile downstream. Here 
they righted the canoe in a calm backwater, 
bailed it out, and picked up some of my 
belongings which happened to be floating 
around. Then they had worked their way 
upstream again in search of myself, and 
finding only my hat, had just come to the 
conclusion that I was lost when I made 
my dramatic appearance. 

So, after all, we had escaped the whirlpool, 
but nevertheless we were in a most serious 
predicament. Apart from our other losses, 
every particle of food had gone, and that 
fact alone would probably mean an ignom- 
inious return to Iquitos in the morning. 

All night it rained steadily, the continual 
dripping of the water from the trees sound- 
ing like evil spirits gloating over our mis- 
fortunes. Huddled there in the dark and 
dismal forest, without a fire to cheer us, and 
with our clothes wringing wet, we waited 
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forthedawn with as much anxiety as anyship- 
wrecked mariner adrift on a storm-tossed sea. 

As daylight began to filter through the 
tree-tops the rain ceased, and a dense fog 
crept over the landscape. I got up, shivering 
in my wet clothes, bundled my few water- 
soaked packages into the canoe, roused the 
men from the lethargy into which they-had 
fallen, and before they realized what was 
happening our canoe was being paddled 
resolutely up-stream. 

For two hours we battled with the 
treacherous waters, keeping to the south 
bank so as to avoid the whirlpool which had 
been our undoing. The river had risen seven 
or eight feet during the night, making it 
impossible to pole along the bank as we had 
done heretofore ; instead we sneaked under 
‘the overhanging boughs, swinging from 
branch to branch and performing all kinds 
of acrobatic feats to avoid the many 
obstructions in our path. 

Just above the scene of the previous 
disaster we reached a point where we were 
compelled to cross over to the opposite 
bank. With care we managed it, and found 
ourselves close to the fatal whirlpool, 
having been carried downstream by the 
current nearly a quarter of a mile in making 
the crossing. Now, however, matters im- 
proved somewhat ; the sun came out, and 

aving got the men well clear of the scene of 
our misfortunes I beached the canoe on a 
clean, open stretch of sand and held an in- 
spection of our remaining cargo. We knew 
in a general way what we had lost, yet each 
of us had some special treasure that he 
articularly 
oped had sur- 
vived the wreck. 

The bogas’ 
interest centred 
round the long- 
bladed = machetes 
—indispensable 
weapons in the 
forest. One only 
had been saved; 
still, one was 
better than none, 
and they were 
satisfied. 

Muiioz was 
chiefly concerned 
about the safety 
of the money— 
my money. He 
was only really 
satisfied when he 
had actually seen some of the golden coin. 
At the time his interest did not strike me 
as curious, but in the light of subsequent 
events I began to understand his anxiety. 
I had the coin, but all my paper currency 
had disappeared, leaving forty Peruvian 
pounds to last me for the rest of my journey 
to the coast. 


Murato Indians in their canoe. 
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Three-quarters of the cargo had been lost, 
but the quarter that remained was probably 
the most important. Nevertheless, we were 
badly hit. The cooking utensils had followed 
the food, and every scrap of camp equipment 
except a single blanket had vanish In 
future all such luxuries as mosquito nets, 
waterproof sheets, and so on would have to 
be dispensed with. Of clothing, an old 
suit, top boots, pyjamas, and a few shirts 
remained, but brushes, combs, soap, etc., 
had all vanished, and it made me shudder 
to think what I should look like when 
civilized parts were once more reached. 
Four hundred rounds of rifle ammunition 
had been saved, but as all the firearms had 
sunk the cartridges appeared rather useless. 
Nothing, however, was discarded—who knew 
but what the most trifling article would fill 
some useful function later on ? 

A large packet of beads and ornaments 
was also salved—a great piece of good luck, 
for in our present position they were worth 
a fortune for trading with the Indians, 
whereas the gold had no value at all. 

Getting my semi-starved men to continue 
the journey was a Herculean task, but my 
enthusiasm won them over at last, and they 
agreed to proceed as far as that seemingly- 
mythical place, Pati Huashani, where food, 
at any rate, might be hoped for. Fortunatel 
the improvement in the weather continued 
and in the afternoon we reached the huge 
right-angle bend to the west which, from 
Shamika’s description, could be none other 
than Pati Huashani. Our flagging energies 
revived, and we kept a sharp look-out for the, 
habitations we 
expected to see. 
Presently we 
sighted the big 


whirlpool that 
Shamika had 
spoken about. 


There could be 
no doubt about 
it— we had ar- 
rived at last ! 

We had rounded 
the bend and 
were still ad- 
vancing when it 
gradually 
dawned upon us 
that we- had 
drawn a_ blank. 
Instead of a 
village, there was 
not a single hut 
to be seen anywhere, and once again dejec- 
tion settled upon us. To me it was worse 
than disappointment ; it looked perilously 
like utter defeat. 

There is a limit to human endurance, and 
in fairness to my men I could not expect 
them to go on indefinitely ; they were really 
splendid fellows and had worked like Trojans, 
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in spite of all our misfortunes. No one could 
have felt more grateful to them than I did for 
having got us as far as they had, yet my destina- 
tion was Bellavista, not Iquitos, and the question 
that stood upperinost in my mind was: how was 
I going to get there? 

** T called a council of war to discuss the matter, 
and—as might have ‘been expected—the boat- 
men absolutely refused to go any further; they 
were tired, hungry, and completely played out. 
I could not blame them for wanting to turn back, 
because Eraclito had only arranged for them to 
go as far as the Pongo. Munoz, however, had 
contracted to accompany me to Bellavista, 
-yet. he did not back me up in my arguments, 
cand from his silence I know he hoped that I 
should have to turn back. 

Ahead of us lay a low range of hills, such as 
Indians usually inhabit, and as a last resort I 
offered to divide five pounds of my scanty stock 
of gold between the two bogas if they would 
push on until noon the next day. At first they 
declined, but finally, after much talking, agreed 
to the bargain. Once again I had won a little 
respite from that return journey I refused to 
contemplate! 

The morning which was to bring success or 
failure in its train started just like any other. 
The men carried out their bargain faithfully, 
and we made good progress, but hour after hour 
went by and the forest remained unbroken, un- 
disturbed, with no sign of Indians or human 
habitations. The sun gradually approached the 
zenith; another sixty minutes and the stipulated 
time would have expired! 

All at once the forward boga stopped for a 
moment and shaded his eyes from the glare off 
the water. 


“Look, sefior,” he said quietly. ‘“Savages— 
over there, on the right bank!” 
I could have shouted for joy. It was no 


hallucination; several brown figures were stand- 
ing close to the water's edge, watching our 
movements. Good fortune had at last smiled 
upon us; our struggle had not been in vain. 

We landed without any demonstration of 
hostility from the Indians, and at the bidding of 
one of them followed them up a path which led 
to an open hut in the centre of a clearing planted 
with yucas, After making a few presentations of 
beads, we seated ourselves in the shade, but as 
Munoz knew only half a dozen words of their 
language, I knew none, and the Indians did not 
understand Spanish, the ‘‘conversation” which - 
ensued was very limited, consisting mainly of 
signs and grunts. We tried to explain that two 
of our party were returning downstream with the 
canoe and that Mufoz and myself wanted to get 
a new canoe and two more men to go up-river 
as far as possible. 

Finally, after presenting the owner of the 
hut with a large red cloth used for photographic 


work, we got hini to promise to place himself and 
his canoe at our disposal for three days. 

This man, however, was the only recruits 
we were able to get, and hearing that there 
was another larger settlement called Huaracayo 
a short distance away, we set out for that place, 
leaving our new Indian friend in possession of the 
red cloth; he promised to come on after us early 
the next morning. At Huaracayo we were able 
to enlist another Indian called Yampes, the 
consideration in his case being thirty white 
buttons, twelve needles, and a fish-hook. In the 
morning, true to his word, Huatinge, the first 
Indian, duly turned up wearing his new scarlet 
loin-cloth, which created a sensation. 

There was now no necessity for my two bogas 
to remain any longer, so, calling them over, I 
gave them their reward, and told them they 
could return to Barranca whenever they wished. 
They seemed greatly surprised when the money 
was handed to them, and showed their pleasure 
by the rapidity with which they departed. I 
watched them go with mingled feelings. In 
six days, I reflected, they would be safely back 
in their own homes; I myself should be lucky if 
1 reached the Pacific coast in six wecks. 

Munoz now approached and inquired how 
much he was going to receive as his reward. 
He had seen the bogas get their five pounds, and 
his native avarice had been aroused. His words, 
though smooth enough on the surface, carried an 
implied threat that if I did not give him some- 
thing it would go badly with me. I was not sur- 
prised, though it gave me a momentary shock 
to have my suspicions of the fellow confirmed. 
I should have liked to thrash the nonsense out of 
him on the spot, but it would only have been 
contrary to my interests in the long run, so I 
quietly told him that he would be paid in full 
when we reached Bellavista; the better he be- 
haved, I added, the more he would get. Thus the 
situation was temporarily relieved. 

My followers were now thinning out with a 
vengeance. On leaving Iquitos on board the 
launch we had been a large party; at Barranca 
we numbered five; at the Pongo we were reduced 
to four; now we were down to two. How long 


would it be before I was left alone? Was it a 
premonition, I wonder, which caused this 
thought? 


The men who had just left me were half- 
castes and spoke only the imperfect Spanish 
of the river country, but difficult as this was 
to follow we could at any rate understand one 
another. Now, with the exception of Munoz, 
who was not inclined to be communicative, 
there would be no one with whom I could ex- 
change a single word. 

When the time came to move off Yampes 
did not ‘want to. start, but the sight of 
Huatinge decked out in all his new finery 
caused him to waver, and I took advantage 
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of his indecision to hurry him down to the 
river, where we got the gear on board and 
were soon under way. 

Once more the rain descended in torrents 
and it required considerable effort on the 
part of the new bogas to drive our fragile 
craft ahead through the treacherous waters 
that hurled themselves against us. We 
encountered another of those awful pongos, 
or gorges, cut by the river through a low 
range of hills, 
leaving the usual 
rocky salients jut- 
ting out into the 
stream like so 
many death-traps 
for the unwary, 
but within three 
hours we had 
squirmed our way 
through the worst 
part of the passage 
without incident 
—except rain. 
And how it 
rained! I sat in 
the centre of the 
canoe like a 
drowned rat, con- 
tinually bailing 
and trying to look 
cheerful. In 
reality I was not 
at all pleased with 
life. Food had been very scarce at the 
Indian house, I was feeling decidedly 
weak as the result of the privations we 
had gone through, and this torrential 
downpour was most depressing. Soaking 
wet, I would be in the canoe one moment, 
bailing out the water, and then splashing to 
the shore, tugging at a slimy rope, the water 
running down my neck in a constant stream. 
I stood in water, sat in water, my clothes 
dripped water, my shoes oozed water, until 
I was so saturated inside and out that I 
felt it would be more comfortable and less 
laborious to just plunge into the river and 
swim the rest of the way. 

On several occasions we encountered 
large parties of Aguaruna Indians, smeared 
with their characteristic red and blue-black 
dyes. They are friendly, well-disposed 
people, but tenacious fighters when once 
roused. Jf one's first introduction to them 
is satisfactory, there is no need to fear 
treachery later on, the first meeting being 
the erucial test. They are small in stature, 
the men standing about four feet eight 
inches to five feet two inches in height ; the 
women are usually considerably smaller. 
As time was valuable we did not stop to 
fraternize with them. 

For three days we battled our way up 
stream, sleeping in Aguaruna huts at night. 
Then, at the confluence of a stream called 
the Cusa, Huatinge and Yampes ran the 


canoe ashore and informed me quite casually 
that this was as far as they intended to go. 
I tried hard to make them change their 
minds, but my offers of beads and buttons 
had no effect ; apparently they had enemies 
higher up, and were not disposed to take 
any risks. To emphasize the point they 


deposited our belongings on shore and with- 
out further ceremony pushed the canoe 
A friendly nod, and 


away from the bank. 


A typical up-river scene. 


they were gone—never to be seen by us 
again. 

Henceforth we hired a succession of canoes 
from day to day until, some twenty-five days 
after my departure from Barranca our last 
set of Taine deposited us at the point 
where the small river Ipicus empties itself 
into the Marafion. They curtly intimated 
that if we wanted to go the rest of the way 
to Bellavista we must walk, and before we 
could argue the question they were off down- 
stream with the full force of the current 
behind them. 

Thus ended my journey by canoe, and I 
cannot say I was sorry. | had watched the 
river get smaller day by day, its current 
swifter and more turbulent. I had learnt the 
dangers that lurked round rocky salients, 
what perils lay hidden under innocent look- 
ing ripples, what trivial errors could bring 
disaster upon the unwary, and with the 
knowledge had come a deep hatred of the 
rivet because, like some animated being, it 
had opposed me at every turn, robbed me of 


my possessions, and even endeavoured to 
take my life. 

Henceforth I should be able to turn my 
back on my enemy and walk at my ease 
through the cool forest, carpeted with soft 
leaves which would rest my aching feet. 
There would be no more hard rocks or loose 
gravel to stumble over, no more scorching 
sun to burn and _ blister—just cool shade 
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and contentment, with the end of my journey 
almost in sight. So I told myself, and the 
tiver, gurgling over its rocky bed, laughed ! 

The Ipicus empties itself into the turbulent 
Marafion, roughly two hundred and _ fifty 
miles east of Paita, on the Pacific coast. 
Insignificant as this little stream may be 
in comparison with the Marafion, every 
detail of its surroundings remains clearly 
impressed upon my memory—the placid 
waters flowing leisurely over a somewhat 
muddy bottom, the dark forest meeting 
overhead, forming a veritable tunnel of 
tropical vegetation, the few banana trees 
which grow on either bank where it joins 
the main river, and a small shelter which 
stands in a clearing on its western shore. 

It was at this point that Mufoz and myself 
spent two days endeavouring to procure 
Indians to carry our packs and show us a 
way through the uninhabited forest to 
Bellavista. 

The news of our arrival was quickly 
spread abroad amongst the Indians through 
the medium of the ¢undai, or signal drum. 
This ingenious instrument is simply a hollow 
tree-trunk, which, when hit, gives out a 
peculiar resonant note that has great 
carrying powers. By means of a recognized 
code the Indians are able to transmit 
messages over considerable distances, if 
atmospheric conditions are favourable. 

In due course a fair-sized regiment 
gathered about our shelter and we succeeded 
in persuading four men to join us. One 
came for a packet of white beads, another 
for twenty rounds of our otherwise-useless 
ammunition, two fish-hooks, and a ball of 
string; the third and fourth received ten 
cartridges, some metal strips off a box, 
and a small mirror apiece. 

We shaped our course to the southward 
over an invisible trail, keeping to the high 
ground as much as possible. There were 
eight of us in all, including two dusky 
Indian women, and we trudged steadily 
along through the sombre shadows of the 
Jorest. 

Barety an hour after our departure a 
Looming sound in the distance, like the 
breaking of surf on some far-off shore, 
heralded the inevitable rain. No violent 
wind accompanied it, as is usual in the 
mountains ;_ here, in the sultry atmosphere 
of the woods, it bore down on us like an 
overwhelming flood, until we were enveloped 
in a drenching downpour that had ail the 
appearance of lasting a lifetime. The 
Indians showed signs of jibbing even at 
their light loads, and our progress was 
exasperatingly slow. 

When we scttled down for the night, 
Mufoz, who had hardly spoken all day, and 
then only to grumble about the hardships 
he was enduring and how little he was 
getting in return, became truculent, and I 
was) obliged to agree to increase his 
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reward when we reached Bellavista to ten 
pounds. At the same time I promised myself 
that I would give him a sound thrashing 
when we finally arrived at our destination. 

Next morning, just as we were about to 
start, Mufoz once more became trouble- 
some, saying that he wanted his money at 
once, as we were only eight days’ journey 
from Bellavista, and he was afraid that 
when I got there my promises would evapor- 
ate like smoke. I told him bluntly that he 
would get nothing until he had fulfilled the 
terms of his agreement, and the sooner he 
realized that fact the better. Thereupon 
the treacherous rascal showed himself in 
his true colours. Turning on me with a 
snarl, he said that as I would not give him 
anything he was going off with the Indians, 
and would leave me to die in the woods 
like a dog! 

He commenced to put his threat into 
instant execution, and while he was talking 
to the Aguranas I felt in my pocket for 
my small automatic which, together with 
the six rounds of ammunition in the maga- 
zine, had escaped the whirlpool. I asked 
myself how far I should be justified if I 
put a bullet through him. He was deliber- 
ately leaving me to a fate which in nine 
hundred and ninety-nine cases out of a 
thousand meant death in about its worst 
form. Only one fact prevented my shooting 
him the moment he moved off, and that was 
the knowledge that if I killed him the 
savages would inevitably desert me, even 
if they did not kill me, because it was Mufioz 
who had given them all the prettv beads 
and trinkets they possessed. On the other 
hand, if I let Munoz go, I might be able to 
find my way back to the river and there 
prevail upon some other Indians to conduct 
me. 

Almost before I realized what was happen- 
ing, Mufioz and the Indians went filing off 
through the trees, leaving me seated on 
my bundles under the shelter. Wild ideas 
surged through my brain as I watched 
them. I would not allow the scoundrel to 
get off scor-free; I would put a_ bullet 
through his villainous head and take my 
chance of getting out alive! Reason, how- 
ever, urged ditterently. Finally I arrived 
at a compromise—I would give him the 
thrashing he had so richly earnedy 

Jumping up from my seat, I ran after him 
calling his name as loudly as £ could. it 
seemed almost sacrilege to break the 
silence of the forest, and the sound of my 
own voice startled me as it echoed backwards 
and torwards. 

It began to look as if he had gone out of 
hearing, and I w getting angry with 
myself for letting him go, when he came 
back, with a leer of triumph on his face 
which only increased my anger. When he 
snecringly muttered something about “ the 
sewor changing his mind,” I took him firmly 
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by the collar and shook him like a rat. My 
blood was up, and I think I could have 
shaken a tiger with equal facility. He 
grabbed at my right thumb and pulled it 
out of joint, but at the time I hardly noticed 
it; I was like a boiler with the safety-valve 
wide open. I went on shaking him, and his 
struggles became weaker and weaker until, 
when the Indians came up, he gave a few 
last gurgles and, with eves starting out of 
his head, collapsed in a heap on the ground. 

For a moment it looked as if I had shaken 
the life out of his miserable body. The 
Aguarunas evidently thought so, and gazed 
at me with awe, but gradually the villain 
revived, and as soon as he was on his feet, 
tried to slip his long-bladed machete between 
my ribs, but in his enfeebled state I easily 
held him off. Mastering my anger, I tiied 
to reason with him and even gave him 


“T took him firmly by the collar and 
shook him like a rat.” 


money, hoping to get him to proceed, but 
presently he slipped off with the Indians 
and left me for good. 

Perhaps it was just as well. He was 
obviously intent on getting some money 
and then bolting, and if we had not parted 
when we did I should probably have had 
his knife in my back one night when I was 
asleep, and should have lost both my life 
and my cash. 

I had to face the fact, however, that my 
position was now desperate. With no food 
and no arms, savé a penknife and a small 
automatic carrying six rounds, I was alone 
in the heart of the trackless forest, unable 
either to advance or retreat It looked as 
if the rascally Munoz would have the laugh 
of me after all, and that my bones, bleaching 
amidst the fallen leaves, would bear grim 
witness to the fact 
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‘ON SAFART’ 


remains as it was in the beginning. 

To see the real Africa, where Nature 
still reigns supreme, unchecked and un- 
harnessed by man, you must needs go “ into 
the blue.’’ This is to be found sometimes 
within a few yards of a railway, sometimes 
farther afield, but always cheek by jowl with 
those tiny settlements which mark the limit 
of the white man’s progress. 

You may not choose how you will go. 
All the motor-cars in the world will avail 
you nothing, neither may you travel on 
some other creature’s back, for not even 
an Army mule can live in the tsetse-fly 
belts through which you must pass. Nature’s 
penalty for infringement of her rules in 
one part of East Africa alone during the 
War was sixty thousand dead horses. 

Yet, although Nature imposes upon those 
who would pry into her mysteries laws which 
may not be broken and restiictions which 
cannot be lightly set aside, her reward is 
generous to those who are willing to pay the 
price. 

To go “on safari’ is to march on your 
own two feet, with everything that you may 
need—tents, personal belongings, camp 
furniture, stores, medical supplies, ammuni- 


IVILIZATION has _ subjugated a 
great deal of Africa, but much 
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tion, and a hundred odds and ends—carried 
on the heads or shoulders of native porters. 
The African porter or mpagazi is a curious 
bird. If he were not on safari he would be 
lying around watching his wife or wives 
work. He himself is not fond of labour, 
and his main inducement to carry a fifty 
or sixty-pound load for six or seven hours 
a day for weeks on end is not so much the 
pay as the meat he hopes you will shoot as 
an addition to his regulation ration of mealie 
meal. His god is his stomach, so shooting 
Safaris never lack porters. No meat, no 
men, is the rule, unless of course you are a 
Government official. 

A safari on the march looks like a rabble, 
but is really a very highly-organized affair, 
It may consist, for two white men, of some 
thirty porters, or, if they happen to be film 
fanatics carrying a large equipment and a 
complete developing outfit, as many as a 
hundred, each one a responsibility, requiring 
to be fed, medicined, humoured, threatened, 
cajoled, and studied just like the child he 
actually is. Well fed and well led, the 
cheerful mpagazi is a wonderful fellow, 
willing to march through swamps, ford 
torrents, climb mountains, or hack his way 
through virgin forests, and although a 
safari may be the most primitive form of 
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transport on earth, it is certainly one of the 
most reliable. 

In addition to the porters, each white 
man will have his own personal servant and 
his gun-bearer, with one or two spare 
domestics for odd jobs, and there will be 
the cook and the cook’s mate. These, with 
the headman of the porters, a regular 
sergeant-major of a fellow, and as a rule 
quite capable of running the whole show if 
you are only wise enough to let him, are 
the aristocracy of the outfit. Woe betide 
the white man who for one moment forgets 
this and requires of his boy some trifling 
service which is mere “ porters’ palaver ! ” 
There is only one worse crime, and that is to 
delegate to a mere porter something which is 
the proud prerogative of his superiors. 

The personal boy carries no load, except 
perhaps his master’s raincoat and field 
glasses. But he is responsible for every- 
thing his lord possesses, from his money to 
his matches, and he is valet, footman, 
washerman, mender and darner, and very 
often interpreter as well. Imitative as a 
monkey, he is generally keen to learn, and 
becomes therefore just what you make of 
him. 

The gun-bearer is at least the equal of 
the personal boy in social status. His 
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business is to keep his master’s weapons 
in a condition of perpetual cleanliness ; 
on the march to be never more than arm’s 
length away with a rifle ; to know the whys 
and wherefores of everything pertaining to 
life in the bush ; to be capable of following 
the spoor of animals on anything from mud 
to macadam; and to flatter his master 
when he shoots well and find excuses for 
him when he shoots badly, after the manner 
of a well-trained caddie. He is a born 
hunter, and if in addition he happens to 
have put in a period of service with the 
King’s African Rifles, as is often the case, 
then he is a treasure indeed. 

The cook occupies the pinnacle of social 
importance—and_ possesses most of the 
attributes of the species. It is just as bad 
to be at loggerheads with a black cook in 
the bush as with a white one in Bayswater, 
and even more difficult to be anything else. 
There ave good African cooks, mission- 
trained, but they have comfortable billets 
in the settlements and stick to them. Cooks 
who are willing to go on safari may, in my 
experience, be divided into three classes ; 
bad, very bad, and the worst ever, and my 
only consolation is to be found in the fact 
that any cook I may have in the future 
cainot possibly be inferior to some I 
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have suffered im the 
past. 

A shining example, 
who will live for ever 
in my memory, was a 
one-eyed individual 
of uncertain origin, 
whose sole ‘recom- 
mendation for the job 
was the fact that he 
was the brother, or father—I 
forget which—of somebody’s 
personal boy. But at that time 
there was not a real cook to be 
had for love or money. 

In addition to a degree of 
general incompetence sufficient 
to ruin the digestion of an 
ostrich, this man had the knack 
of asking the most insane and irritating ques- 
tions, and a rooted objection to work of all 
kinds which he sustained by guile so exas- 
perating as to almost cost him his life. His 
period of uselessness terminated one never-to- 
be-forgotten Christmas Day. Although we 
were in the heart of the Congo and far from 
civilization, we had looked forward to our 
Christmas dinner and prepared for it. For 
more than a month we had carried a live 
duck with’ us, feeding it on tit-bits from the 
table and digging worms for it with our 
own hands. Also, at a decent interval 
before death, I shared with it our remaining 
two inches of whisky, remembering that 
someone had once told me that spirits would 
make any bird tender. And tender it 
might have been if the cook had carried 
out half his instructions. As it was, when 
the duck came to table it resembled one of 
those rubber toys which are put in the 
children’s bath. So we dined on a fillet 
of freshly-killed buck, divided our remaining 
inch of whisky between three, drank to the 
better luck of absent friends, gave the duck 
to the cat, and went to bed—but not before 
we had reduced the cook to the rank of 
porter. 

Poor old Sandy! That cat had been with 
us a long time. A native had dragged him 
to the camp ina village at the end of a rope, 
showing signs of having been washed up to 
the neck. Two tins of condensed milk made. 
Sandy our friend for life, and afterwards he 
travelled in a basket on the head of his own 
special porter. Never previously had he left 


The personal boy. 
“He is valet, foot- 
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my tent during the dark hours. That night, 
after demolishing the duck, he got up, and, 
having told me all about it, went out for a 
walk, presumably as an aid to digestion. 
During his wanderings he was devoured 
either by the leopard whose tracks we found 
in the morning, or by the hippopotmus 
which came right up to our doors, though I 
have always considered the hippo a strict 
vegetarian. 

One of life’s little mysteries to me is 
associated with an African cook. He was 
one of the type who never by any chance 
remember what they are told. Having been 
lectured severely for repeatedly failing to 
cook onions—of which at that time we had 
a large and welcome supply—he was adjured 
in future to put them in everything. That 
night we had them in the soup, and in the 
stew, which was excellent; they were also 
present, chopped very finely, in the jam 
omelette. And it was the very last of our 
jam! I have never been able to determine 
whether that was merely meticulous atten- 
tion to instructions or something worse. 

To be honest, the lot of a cook on safari is 
ahard one. His kitchen is out of doors, as 
often as not without even the shelter of a 
tree, and he must contrive it as best he may, 
be it wet or fine, with logs and stones and 
holes in the ground. The food he serves may 
leave something to be desired when judged 
by home standards, but the ingenuity with 
which he overcomes difficulties compels 


admiration; and hungry men marching 
some twenty miles a day are not very 
particular what they get to eat so long as 
-there is plenty of it. 

A safari marches at dawn, if it is wise, 
camps at midday if it is lucky, and a great 
deal later if it is not. When the camp is 
pitched near a village the inhabitants seize 
upon the travellers like seaside landladies in 
winter. Everything which may conceivably 
tickle the white man’s fancy is brought for 
his approval, in the hope that the owners 
may for once acquire a little real money. 
Meal for the porters and fowls and fruit for 
the white men may be purchased with 
impunity, but discretion is desirable with 
regard to the eggs. The African native 
is an obliging fellow and will cheerfully 
wreck the happiness of sitting hens for 
the sake of a few cents 


The cook at work 
in his improvised 
kitchen. 


The midday meal 
on safari is called 
breakfast, and as 
often as not is eaten 
in the open whilst 
camp is being made. 
It consists chiefly 
of flies and other 
misguided insects in 
great variety. After 
two hours’ rest the 
porters will expect 
you to go out after 
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trackers amongst them will be certain to 
report as quite close, and if you are lucky 
you may come up with the game after an 

our’s tramp and get back to camp at dusk, 
the toil of those extra miles entirely forgotten 
in the acquisition of a noble trophy. 

You will then enjoy your. ‘‘ sundowner,” 
pretending that it is only taken to wash down 
the daily dose of quinine. With luck you 
may bathe in two inches of water, but in any 
case you will consume an enormous dinner, 
smoke and yarn by the fire whilst the porters 
gorge themselves with incredible quantities of 
meat, and at the time when friends at home 
are setting forth for their night’s pleasure 
turn in to enjoy that sweet and dreamless 
sleep which comes only to the thoroughly fit. 

There is one factor which, above all others, 
governs a safari. It is water. The day’s 
march is from one water-hole to another, or, 
to be more correct, from a water-hole which 
you have found to one which you hope to 
find. At the best it is a brown liquid, 
covered with green slime, but investigation 
beneath will probably establish the 
existence of a bubbling spring, and 
the trick of getting the purer liquid 
consists in immegging a bottle, which 
is only uncorked at arm’s length 
below the surface. Water obtained 
in this way is surprisingly good if 
you can forget where it came from. 


Water-holes are more reliable than 
rivers. What is marked on the map 
as a river very often contains water 


during the rainy season only, and 
nothing but sand during the rest of 
the year. There is water to be found 


if you know where to look for it, and 


the ‘‘nyama”’ 
(meat), which the 
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by following the track of some cunning old 
rhino you will come to the spot where it is 
nearest the surface. Failing this, you must 
dig where experience dictates, and when you 
reach the water it may not look very 
inviting. A little permanganate of potash 
and a lot of patience, however, will work 
wonders, and by this time you will probably 
not be very particular what you get to drink 
so long as it is wet. 

On safari it is usual to have a native 
guide. here is one characteristic common 
to them all, and it is that never by any 
possible chance do they know the way, but as 
guessers they are in the first class. The 
guide you get is made and not born. No 
chief would dream of admitting 
that he cannot find you a per- 
fectly good one. He just goes 
away and, I imagine, collars the 
first fellow he sees against whom 
he has a grudge. “ The ‘mzungu' 
(white men) require a guide to 
so-and-so. You will take them 
there,” he says, after the manner 
of a platoon sergeant detailing 
a man for fatigue duty. It is 
extremely probable that the 
** guide ’’ has never been near the 
place in his life. If he happens 
to know of a path which leads 
more or less in the desired 
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direction, well and good. If not, he will 
cheerfully toddle off on one he does not know, 
trusting to luck and information picked up 
from passing wayfarers to get you there 
sooner or later. His chief hope is that you 
will very soon discover his ignorance and 
pack him off home. 

Travel “in the blue” can be exciting. 
There are many things which may happen, 
some of them the reverse of pleasant. It 
is not amusing to find yourself marching 
through a scattered herd of feeding elephant, 
for they are beasts of uncertain temper, and 
very likely to resent the intrusion. If they 
decide to charge, somebody's insurance 
money is liable to become due. 


There is no “if” about the rhino. He 
charges on principle at any smell which 
annoys him, and of all things the scent 
of humans annoys him most. It is not so 
much a considered and calculated attack 
as a blind rush through the bush, his main 
idea being to get away from this unpleasant 
odour. If his eyesight is feeble his nose is 
wonderful. It leads him unerringly to the 
target, and two tons of bad temper wrapped 
in a skin two inches thick can cause 
bar yee lot - trouble in the middle of a 
ig safart. nothing worse happens it 
will take you half Brae to cajple the 
porters down from the trees. 

Buffalo are the bugbear of all safaris. 
They are, without exception, 
the fiercest, bravest, and most 
cunning of all African animals, 
and responsible for the death of 
more hunters than all the 
elephart, lion and rhino put 
together. Buffalo, like rhino, 
are liable to charge on scent, 
but their attack is inspired by 
sheer hate instead of the mere 
dislike of humans which prompts 
the rhino to get past them and 
away, and they are capable, 
especially when wounded, not 
only of hunting a man as a 
terrier hunts rats, but of 


patrolling for hours beneath a tree into 
which their unhappy quarry has climbed. 

The king of beasts is not wont to give 
trouble—in the daytime. Very seldom indeed 
are lions seen, and I have in fact walked 
through country where lion spoor was much 
more frequent than that of game without 
seeing a single one. If by chance the safari 
blunders on a lion he will slink away or 
hide in the grass, looking anything but 
kingly, and as one great hunter has truly 
said, travellers in the wilds would see 
many more lions than they do if they would 
only look behind them. 

Life in the bush is only surpassed for 
sheer interest by life on an Afmcan river. 
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African rivers are often tiny trickles one day and raging torrents the next. 


The one journey which will for ever live swamps and forms the boundary between 
in my memory in all its details was down Northern Rhodesia and the Katanga 
that almost unknown river the Luapula, Province of the Congo Belge. 

one of the main tributaries of the Congo, It was a journey perforce undertaken 
which rises somewhere in the Bangwelo alone, so far as white society was concerned, 


The safari crossing a swamp. 
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the other members of the Party having 
departed previously in the hope of reaching 
the famous mission station on Lake Meru, a 
hundred and fifty miles away, before one of 
them was dead. : 

lt remained for me to follow, with some 
three score heavy packages, all 
matters of vital importance, 
and there were but two size- 
able dug-outs available. One 
belonged to Kasenga, the little 
settlement from which the 
voyage started ; the other had 
providentially come from a 
village downstream, and was 
promptly chartered for the 
return journey. These proving 
totally inadequate, a desperate 
search was made up and down 
stream and another craft 
brought to light. This was no 


A typical 


“They never by 


i native guide. 
any chance know the way, but they are 
champion guessers.” 


mere dug-out, but a boat; large, with 
heavy timbers armoured in zinc, a veritable 
tub, roomy, and the very thing for my 
urpose. Its sinister history was concealed 
rom me at the time. Had I known then 


what I learned afterwards not a single 


Two hippos shot by the Author 


package of mine would have been entrusted 
to it 

\s it was, the greater part of our equip- 
ment, especially those things damageable 
by water, was put aboard, and very early 
one morning the fleet set out on a voyage 
which at least promised to be amusing and 
eventful. It meant some two weeks on a 
river of which terrible tales were told, with 
a dozen native paddlers and about as many 
words in common. The ‘ Dreadnought ” 
wobbled badly as soon as she was in mid- 
stream, and pursuing an eccentric course, 
quickly landed on a sandbank. Investiga- 
tion proved this to be due mainly to the 
steersman's utter ignorance of the functions 
of a rudder, a thing he had never seen before, 
but a demonstration of the true relation 
between the position of this article and the 
course of the boat improved matters, so that 
presently I felt justified in going ahead with 
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the canoes. There were frequent halts to 
await the appearance of the heavy squadron. 
One such was made on a friendly sandbank, 
but in this case the minutes passed and there 
was no sign of the tub. Thenfaintly on the 
breeze came cries of distress.. I turned my 


on the Luapula River. 


canoe and raced back. A black figure 
appeared on the high bank, gesticulating 
wildly. Knowledge of the native language 
was unnecessary—our Nemesis, which had 
already got in at least one shrewd blow at 
the enterprise, was at work again. At top 
speed we rounded the next bend, and there, 
twenty yards from the bank, in just sufficient 
water to cover her, the ‘‘ Dreadnought ” 
sat securely on the bed of the river with 
the water flowing placidly over her cargo ! 
The salvage and cartage of our goods back 
to Kasenga occupied a whole day, whilst 
another was devoted to attempts, with the 
aid of the sun, to reclaim the groceries. 
Everything which was not hermetically 
sealed, however, and a good deal which was, 
was entirely spoiled. I set off again later in 
the two canoes, leaving most of the gear for 
a Government barge which was somewhere 
in the offing, and hoped by long days on the 
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river to make up for lost time. But the 
early or “‘ light ’’ rains broke, and made pro- 
gress impossible. It was a case of camping 
where one could, either in a morass ashore, 
or on some sandspit of an island where 
inquisitive hippo nosed around at night, 
and on one occasion brought the 
tent down about my ears. Long 
before dusk there were dense 
clouds of mosquitoes, so that 
it was necessary to go to bed 
by daylight and fill the tent 
with the acrid smoke of damp 
logs. 

Petty annoyances of this kind, 
however, were amply compen- 
sated. There is no more perfect 
way in which to see an African 
river than from a dug-out which 
the boatmen, feartul of hippo, 
paddle as near as possible to 
the bank. Sitting in the bows, 
rifle across one’s knees and 
ready for anything, it is possible 
to study a hundred forms of life 
which would not otherwise be 
visible. There are diving birds 
of many kinds, herons galore, 
crested cranes, flocks of snow- 
white tick-birds, fish eagles, 
gorgeous kingfishers, and many 
other feathered creatures 
scarcley less resplendent. Croco- 
dile may be seen in_ scores, 
swimming lazily across the river, 
or lying, eyes and snout alone 
in view, just below the surface ; 
and almost every ledge is 
occupied by what at a distance 
looks like a great log, but which, 
as you come abreast, wakes 
from its doze and slides into the 
water. At frequent intervals a 
school of hippo poke their heads 
above the surface just ahead, and 
it is no long odds against some 
old bull charging the boat. One had been 
shot a few days previously with its tusks 
actually through the canoe of a Rhodesian 
Commissioner. Approaching Kashobwe, from 
whence one of the canoes had originally 
come, I was forced to shoot two hippo, but 
it was thirty-six hours later that the bloated 
carcasses were towed into the little beach, 
having been dragged into the reeds by 
crocodiles. By that time every native within 
walking distance of Kashobwe was on the spot, 
for such an orgy of meat had not come their 


way for years Decomposition in these 
latitudes is swift, and the carcasses were in a 
horrible state, yet those natives swarmed 
over them like flies, hacking otf great portions 
which they carried away with huge glee 
Next morning I discovered half my 
belongings on the beach, the owner of the 
Kashobwe canoe having decamped, taking 
his canoe with him, and no bribe was 
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sufficient to tempt another to take his 
place. So here, perforce, I remained for five 
days, with nothing to do but shoot “ crocs” 
and listen to tales of the great herds ot game 
which had once haunted the plains behind 
the village. My informant was the local 
fundi, or hunter, an extraordinary old fellow, 
armed with a muzzle-loader of great anti- 
quity, with a range of twenty yards and the 
kick of twenty mules. I can vouch for this, 
for I tried it—once. Of late years he had 
taken to the river for his hunting, and with 
that fearsome weapon had actually slain no 
fewer than eleven hippo, stalking them to 
point-blank range in a tiny canoe which he 
could carry under his arm. It was an 
operation demanding a brand of cool courage 
of which any white man might be proud, and 
the old boy was perfectly justified in keeping 
the skulls of those hippo in a row outside his 
hut—signs of his calling and undeniable 
proofs of his prowess. 

At last the barge arrived, bringing a 
French engineer who was bound for the one 
little cockle-shell of a steamer which forms 
the Lake Meru fleet. He was almost dead 
with malaria, and possessed neither medical 
stores nor “ comforts.” Fortunately I had 
both, and our entire ignorance of each other's 
language did not prevent the proper dis- 
cussion and use of either. 

All opportunity for observing the ways of 
the wild was now gone. The chief propelling 
power of that barge was noise—the voices of 
Awemba boatmen who dug into the stream, 


with long-bladed paddles. As they paddled 
they sang chanties, day and night, calcu- 
lated to fit the various strokes employed 
and so conserve their energies. The most 
pope ditty was one which sounded 
orribly like *‘ you never can win; you 
never can win "’—a sentiment most unwel- 
come under the circumstances. However, 
after fourteen of the most interesting days 
I have ever spent, I stepped on to the 
beach at the foot of the great cliff at the 
head of Lake Meru on which stands Luanza, 
and was relieved to hear that our invalid 
had arrived safely and was now out of 
danger. 

Life “‘ in the blue,” whether on safari ora 
river, has its little hardships and its risks. 
But after a while hardships become common- 
place, and the danger adds a zest to life 
which the fleshpots can never give. The 
compensations, too, are innumerable. Here 
Nature may be seen rioting in a thousand 
forms of vegetation, here it is possible to 
observe an infinity of animals, and bird and 
insect life hitherto undreamed of, and the 
manners and customs of peoples as yet un- 
touched by civilization. 

Who having had the smell of the camp 
fire in his nostrils can ever forget it, or the 
exhilarating sense of physical well-being 
which can make light of a_ twenty-mile 
tramp ? Who having once shed the shackles 


of civilization and for a space lived next to 
Nature, would not willingly repeat the 
experience ? 


The old hippo-hunter with his fearsome weapon and his eleven hippo-skull trophies. 
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loud and varied 
noises from a 
burly man in a 
big Stetson hat 
and furry 
“chaps,” who 
is holding his 


country, with 
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The Texas Rangers, the famous corps of dead-shot |; 


* “gun” up to 
the heavens 


saddle-leather riders who for many years represented law and and asserting 
order in the young State of Texas, are no more. that he is a 

thud of his The courts decided that the force was “unconsti- | real dyed-in- 
ny’s hoofs tutional” and so it passes, leaving behind it nothing | the wool “ bad 
Pee into the but an imperishable memory. Its men never wore man.” who 
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ills he rides to 
join the rest of 
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and the musical | 
those immortal | 


a uniform nor carried a star of office, yet they 

did their duty fearlessly and well. 

account of some of their activities, written by a man 
who knew the Rangers well. 


Here is a brief 
sense from any- 


one but shoots 
to kill every 


stands no non- 


ghosts of 
Texan history 
—Sam Houston, Buddy Smith, and the rest. 
His ranging days are done. Public opinion, 
irritated by the recent use of the members 
of this famous corps as Prohibition enforce- 
ment officers, turned against the Rangers, 
and as a result of legal action the courts 
have declared them “unconstitutional.” The 
corps is to be disbanded forthwith, and in a 
few short weeks the last silent Ranger will 
have vanished as completely as his uncom- 
plaining forerunners, whose graves lie scat- 
tered all the way from El Paso to the Red 
River. 

Travellers in the Panhanule or any of the 
“rush ” districts of Texas as short a time 
ago as the early nineteen hundreds will 
have no difficulty in remembering a typical 
scene in any of the small cow-towns. On the 
outskirts stands an_unpretentious-looking 
but roomy shack. The new arrival coming 
in from one side is met by the welcome 
sign ‘“ Spotted Dog Saloon,” while to greet 
the eye of the departing rider there is “' The 
Thirsty Vagabond.” Inside the reeking bar 
the parched horsemen who have collected 
at the poignant appeal of these two signs 
are seated round the tables refreshing them- 
selves and taking part in a harmless game of 
poker. 

Over in one corner of the bar can be heard 


7 time. The com- 
pany listen 
more or less respectfully. He may be a 
genuine “ gun-man,”’ and as such is better 
left severely alone. There are several notches 
on his pistol-butt, and although this may 
be nothing but bluff, it is possible that they 
do actually represent the noisy one’s victims. 
Presently the man with the gun begins to 
get really nasty. He calls angrily for drinks 
and demands the attention of everyone 
around him while he relates blood-curdling 
anecdotes concerning his prowess. There is 
an electric feeling in the air; one senses 
that something unpleasant is going to happen. 
And then, at the crucial moment, there 
walks in a lean, unassuming-looking young 
man in dusty overalls. He has no sky-scraper 
Stetson, no ornate “ chaps.”” His roving blue 
eyes calmly take in the scene ; he advances 
to the bar and leans against it. He says never 
a word, but the noisy gentleman in the corner 
quietens down with amazing rapidity, puts 
away his ‘‘ gun,” and normal conversation is 
resumed. 
““Who is the person in the blue shirt ? ” 
you may be tempted to ask. 
“That feller who has just come in, 
stranger ? Oh, he’s a Ranger!” 
That, in a nutshell, is the way the Rangers 
go to work. They keep quict, they are 
certain to be half a second quicker on the 
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“draw”? than anyone else, and they are 
always willing to take part in any trouble 
that is started by the other fellow. 

It is in this unassuming way that the 
Rangers have, in recent years, policed the 
State of Texas. They contrived to arrive at 
danger-points a second or two before things 
were due to happen ; and anyone who knows 
the Rangers will realize that after their 
arrival nothing would happen. 

There can be no doubt that it is a fortunate 
thing for Texas that the law-courts have 
taken such a long time to find out that the 
Rangers are illegal. It would have made 
a tremendous difference, not only to the 
romantic traditions of the corps, but to the 
happiness and security of the inhabitants, 
if such a decision had been arrived at fifty 
years ago. 

The Rangers, like most organizations of the 
kind, had their origin in real necessity. In 
1836, when the first colony was founded in 
Limestone County, it was subject to incess- 
ant Indian raids. | Nearly all the pioneer 
settlers were brutally massacred, and some 
little baby girls taken captive. This outrage 
was speedily followed by others of a similar 
nature, and finally the settlers formed an 
armed body for their own protection. This 
was the genesis of the force which has since 
become famous in both fiction and fact the 
wide world over. 

In the beginning the Rangers were only a 
semi-official body, with no particular leaders 
and no particular authority. Their purpose 
in life, however, was clearly defined. Their 
mission was to “ kill off the Indians,” and 
the war against the red man which they 
started was waged with such terrible in- 
tensity that there are not many episodes 
in history to compare to it. 

In the first year of their existence they 
were accorded official recognition by the 
President of what was then a struggling 
Republic, and were recruited up to a strength 
of some sixteen hundred. But these days 
the troublous times of the Mexican War— 
were very different from those that were to 
follow. Then the Rangers stood shoulder to 
shoulder beneath a flag, knowing that their 
name would go down to posterity inscribed 
on the pages of history, for they fought 
valiantly for their homes and country. 

For the Rangers who remained in the 
service after the war, however, there 
little of the glamour of the soldier’s life. 
They never wore a uniform and they were 
always on the move, never able to stay in 
one place long enough to build a home ; and 
for the ensuing forty years their lives were 
literally packed with thrills and dangers as 
they strove to bring some measure of law 
and order intoa territory that was practically 
lawless. 

The reason for this lack of security in a 
State which is now as peaceful as Britain is 
not hard to understand, for the country 


was new, the population decidedly mixed, 
and the extent of territory to be policed 
enormous. Imagine, if you can, a great 
empty country nearly a thousand miles 
across and eight hundred deep. Scatter over 
it a few villages and some cow-ranches as 
big as counties, and then populate it with 
a few thousand law-abiding citizens and a 
thick sprinkling of real ‘“‘ bad men,”’ bellicose 
Mexicans, and hostile Indians, none of them 
with much respect for authority. This may 
help you to get a pretty accurate idea of 
what Texas was like in the old days. 

The problem of taming and controlling 
this restless population was given over to 
the Rangers—that corps of ‘ tight-faced, 
straight shootin’, hell-fire-and-leather sons 
of guns,” as they have been described. It 
was a long and difficult business, but they 
accomplished it, and “cleaned up” Texas 
until, with the final passing of the “ bad 
man ” and the cattle-rustler, it was decreed 
that they, too, must go. What men they 
were, those gallant fellows whose bones lie 
in nameless graves among the cactus and 
the mesquite ! One description, for all prac- 
tical purposes, fits them all. Picture a mild- 
looking man who speaks quietly in the 
Texan vernacular. His eyes are clear and 
calm as an Eastern sky; his nerves are of 
that quiet, steady sort you associate with 
ice or tombstones. This is his picture in 
repose ; in action he is a different man. 

Down in the Rio Grande there used to be 
some fellows of the “bad” type—the 
species that are eternally and ostentatiously 
wicked just as long as the eyes of the crowd 
are on them. Two bullies of this kidney blew 
into Casey’s Saloon, down on the Big Bend. 
They were boisterous and began looking for 
trouble by “ shooting up ”’ the place. They 
found the trouble not far off. Shortly after 
they had commenced their antics a little 
blue-eyed Ranger, who often put up at my 
shack when patrolling that way, came into 
the saloon and, going up to the bar, ordered 
a drink. Then he turned round and started 
to remonstrate mildly with the two “ bad 
men ” about their behaviour. 

“Oh, shucks!” snarled the bigger man, 
contemptuously. ‘ We've heard all about 
you, Mr. Ranger. They say you are sure 
quick with that gun of yours. That’s why 
we've come down here, for we’re sure quick 
ourselves, and we’re now going to: ne 

That was all that he was allowed to say. 
The Ranger’s eyes turned into sharp. 
metallic points of fire; the nerves that were 
ice were transformed into high-tension 
wires, and before anybody knew what had 
happened he had jerked his gun off his hip, 
slapped the speaker unconscious with its 
butt, and with its muzzle dangerously prod- 
ding the vitals of the second “ bad man,’’ 
was softly urging him to bring his partner 
along and come and be locked up! 

It was nothing—just a mere incident in an 


THi PASSING 
otherwise uneventful afternoon—but what 
a help such episodes were to the peace of 
the township and the State! All Rangers 
had a roving commission, but their roving 
always seemed to bring them to the right 
place at the right time. Wherever they were 
they were always o1 duty; they had no 
off-times. The ovish sun-bronzed fellows 
who lounged against the stable door could 
get into action “In the name of the State 
of Texas” as quickly and as effectively as 
a rattlesnake. 

In the early days of El Paso the re was a 
“big night ” when a collection of gamblers, 
gunmen, and tramps got together and “ shot 
up” the place from one end to another, 
defied all authority, robbed the stores, and, 
literally speaking, captured the whole town. 
Things were looking decidedly ugly for the 
more law-abiding inhabitants when, with 
their usual happy knack of turning up when 
most wanted, four Rangers appeared. The 
citizens breathed a sigh of relief and hung 
up their guns. All that the Rangers did 
was to sit round their camp in the centre of 
the town, quietly smoking and occasionally 
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slipping over to the bar for a drink. But 
the riot stopped then and there. 

In their quiet confidence lay the Rangers’ 
secret. It was that wonderful quality of 
self-control, of keeping quiet and never 
starting trouble themselves, combined with 
a complete readiness to join in when any 
trouble started, that made them admired 
by respectable citizens and feared and hated 
by others. Only men who were known to 
be without fear and able to take good care 
of themselves were taken on. They had 
to be half a second quicker “ on the trigger” 
than ordinary folk, so it stands to reason 
that getting the better of a Ranger was the 
biggest honour that could fall to the lot of 
a “bad man.” On the trigger-finger of 
every Ranger, therefore, depended the 
honour and glory of the whole iorce, and 
those fingers—and the men who possessed 
them—very seldom let the corps down. 

Till 1874 the Rangers were continuously 
occupied in freeing Texas from the Indian 
menace, by which time nearly all the “‘ bad ” 
Indians had fled or been driven out of the 
State. 

Then the real trouble began—with the 
“bad men.”” The growing prosperity of the 
State brought in its wake the usuai train of 
parasites. There was a limitless field for 
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gamblers, gunmen, and cattle-rustlers. They 
came flocking into Texas in hundreds, and 
the Rangers soon got busy with them. 

The history of the force in those days 
is full of every variety of fighting, 
from venomous half-minute encounters to 
organized warfare on a State-wide scale. 
Desperate night rides in the teeth of dis-- 
aster, saloon “ scraps,’’ and single-handed 
battles of every description go to the making 
of the picture. Take, for instance, the case 
of Sam Bass, one of the best-known stories 
in the annals of the Rangers. 

Sam was a real ‘bad man,” and came 
originally from Indiana, moving on as place 
after place grew too hot to hold him. He 
finally blew into Texas about 1877, and got 
a job tending cattle, working his way north 
with the herd. 
all his wages in a gambting-bar, and joined 
forces with other four men in the same 
position. > The" five set out for Nebraska, 
and their. first.activity was to.“ hold up” 
the Union Pacific at Big Springs, the haul 
amounting to nearly £4,000 in gold. 

Four of the bandits were speedily arrested. 
but Bass managed to escape back to Texas, 
It took a considerable amount of pluck to 
do this, for his connection with the hold-up 
was well known and a big price had been 
placed on his head as an outlaw. This fact, 
however, he seemed to ignore and, making 
his way to Denton, soon gathered about him 
a following of kindred spirits. The first 
effort of the new band was an attempted 
hold-up on the railways in that locality, 
and the country at once flew to arms. 

Over twenty posses set out after Bass, but 
for wecks he played hide-and-seek with them, 
never making a move to leave the country. 
Eventually the gang were run to earth, and 
in a pitched battle on Silver Creek all Bass’s 
men except one were killed. Bass and his 
last remaining follower got safely away 
and lived a hermit life in a cave in the Elm 
Bottom. The inaction must have been too 
galling, so Bass and two followers—he had 
gained a second recruit from somewhere— 
made plans tor another robbery. This time 
they decided to attempt the daylight hold-up 
ofa bank, and on the day previous to the date 
fixed forthe crime Bass and his two henchmen 
rode into town to look the ground over. 

Unfortunately for Samuel Bass it happened 
that four Rangers, who were in search for 
him, arrived in town at the time. They 
recognized the outlaws, and a running gun- 
fight started. When it finished Bass was 
mortally wounded and his two followers dead. 
Owing, probably, to their lack of nerves and 
their quickness in pulling their guns, not one 
Ranger had so much as a scratch, though a 
deputy sheriff, who most certainly should not 
have been round when trouble was brewing, 
was killed with the first bullet. 

This Bass gang was only one of a hundred 
outlaw-bands that made life a burden to 


After being paid oft he lost: 


the people ot Texas until the Rangers shot 
or harried them out of existence. Mostly the 
bandits prefetred death to arrest—and in 
the majority of cases they got their wish. 
Very few of them 1ived to be hanged. Apart 
from the casualties, statistics show that 
in one year alone the Rangers arrested at 
least a hundred murderers. 

Herein, howeve:, lies the sad part of the 
story. Working intensively and without fear 
or favour over a long period, there could 
be only one result to their activities—the 
virtual extermination of the types of 
criminals that rendered their existence 
necessary. ,With the disappearance of the 
“bad men ” and cattle-thieves came the end 
of the Kangers. They had no longer any 
excuse for existence, for they’had succeeded 
in making Texas as peaceful ‘and law-abiding 
as any State in the Union. 

For at least fifteen years the Rangers have 
not been called on to fight any Indians, 
capture any mail-robbers, or hang any 
“rustlers.” The result is ‘that, except. tor 
quelling intermittent trouble on the Mexican 
border or disturbances among the workers 
on the oil-fields, they have had practicaly 
nothing to do. Time has hung heavy on their 
hands, and as active men hate inaction they 
have on many occasions helped the State 
officers, sheriffs, and others in the perform- 
ance of their duties. So long as they were 
content to take their orders from these 
officials things went smoothly enough and 
nobody objected. 

With the coming ot Prohibition, however, 
there appeared on the scene a new type of 
“bad man,” and against him the honest 
though crude methods of the Ranger were 
not so effective. This was no roaring bully 
who came bouncing into town astride a 
bucking, cayuse, with barking guns in either 
hand. Nor did he come sneaking through the 
grass alongside the railway with a ready 
bullet for the first unwary victim. A large 
and powerful automobile housed his im- 
maculately-clad form; his cargo of illicit 
liquor came on later in a train of trucks. This 
s the “ boot-legger ’—not the one you 
read about in fiction, but the genuine 
article. He is very suave, very polite—and 
very crafty He subniitted quietly to man- 
handling, but he had friends in influential 
circles, and their voices were heard among 
Those Who Matter. His customers joined 
in the lamentations when he was arrested 
and his liquor confiscated, and as the Rangers 
had been particularly active in this direction 
the result was perhaps a foregone conclusion. 
The Ranger wil! range no more; the courts 
have decreed it, and the law cannot be 
questioned. 

Yet, even though the Texas Rangers pass 
away thusingloriously,they leave behind them 
a record which, in its picturesqueness and its 
story of work done well and honestly, is un- 
excelled by that of any similar body of men. 
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The story of a chance meeting with an old acquaintance that led to a quest for buried 
treasure with a strange sequel. “The narrative is absolutely true,” states Mr. Roland, “ but 
1 have thought it advisable to change some of the names of people concerned.” 


HEN I first met ‘‘ Flash” Repton 
he was running a faro joint in 
the low end of ’Frisco. I had been 


“shanghaied ” at Buenos Ayres, 


aboard a sailing-ship, and had arrived at 
"Frisco with the fixed determination in my 
mind to use every ounce of my hundred and 
sixty-nine pounds of muscle to beat up the 
“ bucko ” first-mate, who had made the 
old wind-jammer’s name a byword in every 
port on the continent. 

I ‘ jumped ” at ’Frisco, and hung around 
the timber-stacks on the wharf until I saw 
the mate come ashore, as was his invariable 
eustom, in the early evening. I followed him 
around town for hours waiting an oppor- 
tunity, but it was nearing midnight when he 
turned into Repton’s saloon, the ‘‘ Never- 
Can-Tell.” I followed close upon his heels 
through the doorway- and, once inside, 
pati him heavily upon the shoulder. He 
turned in a flash and, recognizing me, 
wasted no:-time in preliminaries, but came 
at me like a wild-cat. The few toughs 
gathered around the tables made a rush for 
the door—not to get. out, but to draw the 
green-baize curtains and ensure non-i;ter- 
ference from the outside. 

How that mate could fight! About my 
own weight, he was shaped like a gorilla ; 
his arms: reached ‘below his knees and, 
stripped, he had the body of a Greek god. I 
knew all this beforehand, for I had taken my 
turn with the rest of the deck-hands in 
mopping him down whenever he felt inclined 
for a shower-bath aboard. 

Looking back from a settled middle-aged 
respectability, after a life of wild adventure 
in every corner of the globe, that ‘‘ bucko ” 
was the toughest proposition I ever tackled. 
But I had been trained in a hard school and 
Lad never met the man who could put me 
down and out, so, for all his practical know- 


ledge of every foul trick in an “ up-and- 
downer ” I was never in serious trouble, 
and put him to sleep at last with a straight left 
square on the point. Then I flopped, covered 
with gore, into one of the bent wood settees 
that lined the wooden walls of the saloon. 

During the “scrap” I had observed a 
remarkably square-shouldered man, who 
seemed to be greatly respected by the rough 
crowd present, keeping some sort of order. 
Now, while some of the others were assisting 
the mate to his feet, this individual went 
to the back of the saloon and returned to 
me bearing an enamelled pail half filled with 
clean water and a large sponge. He sponged 
me down in real professional style, and then, 
weighing me up from head to foot in an 
appraising manner, inquired :— 

“ Where'd ye learn the game, bo?” 

“In Birmingham,” I replied. * 

“You're not too bad,” he remarked. 
What are you doin’ in 'Frisco ?” 

‘‘ Jumped my ship,” I replied laconically. 
“Who's the guy you were beating up?” 
he asked presently, and I told him the whole 
story, which appeared to interest him, 
for when I had finished he invited me to 
his room for’ a wash and clean-up—an 
invitation I gratefully accepted. In_ his 
private apartment my benefactor. inquired 
what my plans were, and I told him that [ 
had a few dollars, won from the poker- 
players aboard during the trip, and with 
these I could manage all right until I got 
another ship. 

“ How old are you?” he next asked, and 
I told him. 

‘“Now look-a-here, bo,’’ he said, “I’m 
making you a straight offer. I’m running a 
boxing academy right here in ’Frisco, and I 
guess you can stay with me while I put you 
wise to making a nice few easy dollars. 
Are you on?” 
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“Sure I’m on to dollars,” I replied 
cautiously. “ But who are you, and what 
d’ye want me to do?” 

“My name’s Slavin, Frank Slavin,’’ he 
replied. ‘‘ Guess you've heard it before ? ” 

Had I heard of Slavin, the ‘ Cotfee- 
Cooler!” Who in those days, in or out 
of America, hadn't? I replied in the 
affirmative. 

“Good!” said he, “ now you stay with 
me, and I'll make a man of you all right. 
Are you on?” 

I was young, strong as an unbroken ox, 
quick as a cat, and with a good rudimentary 
knowledge of the ‘‘ noble art ’’ picked up as 
a youngster at Jim Mace’s. I had already 
earned the sobriquet ‘' Hardcase,”’ and it is 
no wonder that a vision of myself succeeding 
J.L., flashed momentarily across my mind 
at his praise. 

“I’m on,” I said, after a few seconds’ 
pause, and we shook hands on it. 

I slept at my new mentor’s lodging that 
night, and the following morning, after we 
had eaten, he took me over to the ‘‘ Never- 
Can-Tell,” and introduced me to one 
“Flash” Repton, his backer at the 
time. 

What Repton’s Christian name really was 
I did not learn then, and do not know to-day, 
but he was “ white’ to the core. Always 
dapper and debonair, I have seen him man- 
handle an obstreperous tough twice his own 
weight in a way one usually only reads 
about. He was a Londoner by birth, and a 
complete mystery. I do not believe there was 
ever another Englishman as quick ‘‘ on the 
draw ” as Flash; he could be a real ‘‘ bad 
man ” when occasion warranted, but in his 
leisure hours was a keen student of economics 
and philosophy and seemed to know all the 
poets by heart. 

Always sailing as near the wind as he 
dared, he would nevertheless have scorned 
to do a dirty action, or to take advantage 
of any man’s simplicity. His word was his 
bond, and as after-events proved to me, he 
would nonchalantly risk his life or liberty 
for a mate as a matter of course. 

To cut a long story short, it was “ Flash ” 
who financed the outfit when the three of 

- us went on that wild rush to the Klondike. 
It was ‘“ Flash’? who nearly lost his life 
through his loyalty to Slavin when the 
latter died after we had scrambled over the 
Chilkoot: and it was ‘ Flash,” the trea- 
surer, who—‘ for luck,” he said—paid me 
thousands of dollars more than my share, 
when I decided that I had had enough of the 
Klondike. 

Arriving back in civilization I speedily 
spent all my money and shipped before the 
mast from New York to Sydney. From there 
I struck west and made quick money at 
Kalgoorlie and Southern Cross. Then the 
Boer War broke out, and I was one of the 
first to join up. 


Severely wounded at Diamond Hill, I was 
sent back to Australia, where, after a long 
convalescence, I took my discharge in 
Adelaide and for a few months picked up a 
precarious living in Melbourne and Sydney. 
But the goldfields were calling all the time, 
and eventually I shipped aboard a big Nor- 
wegian tramp, signing on for a voyage to 
Christiania and return, but intending 
privately to “jump” when we touched 
Port Natal. 5 

I had bad luck at Durban, being com- 
pelled to desert without kit, and absolutely 
penniless. I beat my way the four hundred 
and odd miles to the Rand, and arrived 
in Johannesburg in the month of August— 
midwinter. 

On my third night in the ‘“‘ Golden City ” 
I was loafing along Plein Street, wondering 
where my next meal was coming from and 
where I was going to spend the night. As 
I slowly sauntered past the Hotel Victoria, 
out of the tail ot my eye I caught a glimpse 
of a lady and gentleman in evening dress 
emerging from the hotel entrance. They 
followed me along the pavement, evi- 
dently bound for the theatre, and I could 
hear the lady talking in low tones to her 
escort. 

Suddenly the man laughed. It was like 
an electric shock going through me, and [ 
wheeled instantly :— 

“Flash 1” 

“ Hardcase 1” 

Recognition was mutual and immediate ; 
two hands clasped in a strong grip, while the 
lady made no pretence of disguising her 
contempt for the shabby tramp who had so 
unceremoniously greeted her escort. But 
there on the pavement chivalry was momen- 
tarily forgotten while the old friendship was 
renewed. 

Still, there are limits, and the lady indig- 
nantly rejecting Repton’s suggestion that I 
should make a third at ‘‘ His Majesty’s,”” 
clothes notwithstanding, we parted after 
coming to an arrangement to meet on the 
following morning. 

With a “‘ fiver” in my pocket I spent the 
next hour hunting out another unfortunate 
to v.om I had taken a fancy, and in his 
company I ate my first square meal for a 
week. That night the two of us indulged 
in the almost forgotten luxuries of a hot 
bath, shave, and trim-up, after which we 
slept in delightfully clean beds in the 
Railway Chambers. 

Next morning I gave the balance of my 
money to my companion and_ proceeded 
to the hotel to meet Repton. That even- 
ing—well-dressed, clean, and comfortable 
in body and mind—I sat with my 
old partner on the veranda. We were 
alone. It was after theatre time and 
the string orchestra had just finished 
playing “The King,” when Flash said 
quietly : 


“Did youeverhear of the Kruger millions,* 
Hardcase ? ” 

“T’'ve heard a lot of yarns about them.” 
I replied, yawning sleepily, ‘‘ but I don't 
believe they exist outside imagination.” 

“ That's where you are all wrong, boy,” 
returned Flash. ‘The gold exists 
all right, and if we have any luck 
we can get hold of it.” 

I sat bolt upright in my chair, 
wide awake at once Kruger’s mil- 
lions—the treasure that rumour put 
at a fabulous amount in bar gold ! 
The treasure existed, and we could 
obtain it! I had no doubts, 
for I had never known my 
companion to make a 
wild assertion; he was 
not that type of man. 

“Well?” asked quietly, 
though my nerves were all 
a-tingle. 

“ Listen,” he went on. 
““As I told you, I’ve been 
in the country 
now for over a 
year, and I’ve 
made money. In 
making it, in my 
own special way, 
I've met all sorts 
of funny people, 
and have become 
rather a marked 
man. At this mo- 
ment, I believe, it 
wouldn’t be safe 
for me to move; 
I’m afraid the 
C.D. know a 
good deal more 
about me than I 
like them to. Just 
lately I’ve got a 
hold on an old 
Dutchman who 
knows where the Kruger gold is hidden, and 
I mean to have it without sharing it with 
any Government. I’ve promised to pay the 
Boer twenty shillings for every ounce he 
digs out. He was here yesterday with a 
sample, and he says he has got the first 
thousand ounces, in bars, all ready on his 
farm for me to fetch at any time. How’s 
that, Hardcase ?” 

“Phew! I whistled. “And how do you 
know the stuff’s genuine ?” 

“Here’s the sample,” said Flash, and 
drew a small paper parcel from his inside 
pocket. ‘ Look at it yourself.” 

I took the packet and opened it. It 
contained a piece of raw gold, obviously cut 


° A vast treasure in bar gold, supposed to have been 
originally stolen from the mines, which President. Kr 
was popularly believed to ha mewhere in readi 
ness for his flight. We publi: ch for 
this gold, in the wreck of many 
years ago.—Epitor. 
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off the corner of a small bar. My practised 
eye immediately told me that it was genuine, 
and nearly standard in fineness. 

“That's the real stuff,” I said eagerly. 
“And now what's the proposition ? ”’ 

“There’s no proposition between you 
and me, Hardcase,” replied Flash, “ filty- 
fifty it has always been ; fifty-fifty it is. “I 
put up the dollars and you take the risk, 
because, as I've told you, it wouldn't be safe 
for me to do anything at present. If you're 
agreeable we'll get going from to-morrow, 
and start to bring home the bacon in easy 
stages.”’ 

“ You bet I’m on!’ I replied. ‘‘ And now 
let's get down to brass tacks !'”’ 

Before we turned in that night everything 


had been arranged. I was to go with a young 
Dutchman, whose father was the trusted 
friend of Paul Kruger who had actually 


hidden the bullion, to a farm in the Orange 
Free State, taking five hundred pounds in 
notes with me to pay for the first consign- 
ment as soon as it was handed over to me 
“Flash "' had already made arrangements 
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for disposing of the gold, and my journeys 
to the Free State would continue regularly 
until we had got the last ounce. Then it 
would bea case of good-bye to Table Mountain 
and hurrah for California ! 

There was, of course, a lot of risk in the 
business, for we had to reckon with the 
Gold Law, which makes it a serious offence 
to be found in possession of unwrought gold. 
It is not necessary for the police to prove it 
has been stolen; mere possession is the 
crime, and the gold is confiscated by the 
State. These regulations were rendered 
necessary by the activities of the illicit gold- 
buyers, who work on a very big scale. 
According to Sir George Albu, the traffic 
amounts to about six millions sterling 
annually! The gold, or amalgam, is stolen 
by employés of the mines and sold to 
““buyers,”” who smuggle it down to the 
coast, where it is passed on to Indian 
“ merchants,” who send it to India. 

We were up betimes in the morning. 
From now on “ Flash” and I had to be 
strangers to each other in public, so I went 
out alone and purchased a good auto- 
matic pistol and fifty rounds of ammunition, 
while my partner went along to the Standard 
Bank to draw the necessary cash. At that 
time there were no trams in Johannesburg, so 
early in the afternoon we took separate 
cabs and proceeded by different routes to a 
certain plantation where ‘‘ Flash” had an 
appointment to meet Piet Grobler, the 
young Dutchman. 

Spite of Repton’s quiet confidence, I was 
very suspicious of the whole affair, but 
“ Flash ”’ seemed to have no misgivings, and 
after I had met young Grobler my doubts 
completely vanished. He was the usual 
type of well-built young Afrikander, standing 
about six feet one in his socks, and was the 
personification of Boer simplicity and trans- 
parent honesty. I had mixed with men of 
all nationalities for many years, and prided 
myself that I could judge character at a 
glance. 

After introductions had been made, 
“Flash” left us, and Grobler and I went 
back to town together. That night we 
boarded the mail-train and the next after- 
noon arrived at the siding to which we had 
booked, where we found a Cape-cart,- with 
a native in charge, waiting for us. From 
the siding it was a good three hours’ drive 
across the lonely veld to the Grobler home- 
stead, and all the way I was on the watch. I 
had nearly six hundred pounds in bank- 
notes in my pocket, and although I now 
felt sure that young Grobler was straight, 
the country had not yet settled down after 
the war, and sandbagging and murder 
were still commonplaces. However, I was 
born without nerves, and before we reached 
the farm I had decided upon a course of 
action should any ‘“ monkey tricks” be 
attempted. But nothing untoward happened, 


and we arrived without incident, being met 
on the stuep by Grobler senior—a decent- 
looking, white-whiskered old patriarch. By 
the light of a solitary candle we dined upon 
cooked corn and Bvoer-meal bread, after 
which the old man said a long grace in 
Dutch and led the way out on to the sfoep, 
where, pipes alight, we sat in the moon- 
light and discussed the business on hand, 
young Grobler acting as interpreter. At first 
the old man seemed to be suspicious that he 
would not get paid for the full weight of the 
gold, and he kept assuring me that every 
bar was Government stamped fifty troy 
ounces. 

As I had not yet seen the gold I could only 
reiterate the assurance that, although I had 
no scale with me, { would accept his weights 
providing I was satisfied. This appeared 
to content him, and before we turned in for 
the night it was arranged that he should 
produce the gold in the morning and that 
young Piet himself should drive me back to 
the Halt with it in time to catch the up-mail. 
There was nothing in the least suspicious 
about the whole affair, and I slept as soundly 
as a top until a Kaffir woke me at day- 
break with the announcement: ‘“ Coffee, 
Baas.” 

Breakfast over, I went with the old man 
to a stone kraal some three hundred yards 
from the house. Young Piet had dis- 
appeared, which circumstance again aroused 
my suspicions, and as I walked over the veld 
with the farmer I kept my hand on the gun 
in my pocket. Arrived at the kraal, old 
Grobler looked carefully round and, being 
satisfied that we were unobserved, removed 
a large stone from the wall, revealing a 
cavity. Out of this he brought bar after 
bar of gold, until twenty in all lay in a heap 
on the ground in front of me. I saw at once 
that the stuff was genuine, but to make 
doubly sure I closely scrutinized every bar 
and finally selected the ten I decided to 
take. The old man was careful to insist that 
among my ten should be the one from which 
the sample given to “ Flash” had been 
cut. Before packing them up, I cut three 
of my bars right through ; I also tested every 
one of them with the acid I had brought 
with me for the purpose. Meanwhile old 
Grobler carefully replaced the remainder 
in the cavity behind the stone to await my 
next visit. I paid the agreed-upon five 
hundred pounds on the spot, and then, 
carrying my precious bundle, walked back 
with him to the house. 

From the moment I handed old Grobler 
the notes I never took my eyes off the con- 
signment for one moment; but I need not 
have worried, for no attempt at trickery 
was made by anyone at the farm. 

It was seven o'clock on a cloudless morn- 
ing when Piet drew the Cape-cart up along- 
side the sfoep. My valuable cargo was placed 
where I could keep my eyes—and feet— 
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upon it, I said good-bye to the patriarch, and 
we set off for the siding. There was a wintry 
nip in the air, making fast travel possible, 
and in response to my injunction to “ Hit 
the breeze or we shall miss the train,” Piet 
sent the spanking pair of bays along in fine 
style. We met not a soul all the way until 
we topped the rise above the Halt, when I 
noticed two horsemen riding slowly along 
the road in our direction. As we drew nearer 
I saw that they were dressed in the khaki 
uniform of the South African Constabulary 
and when, a few hundred yards from the 
siding, we drew alongside they turned out 
to be a sergeant and trooper of that corps. 
In the customary manner of the country 
Piet raised his hat and bade them ‘‘ Morrow,” 
and we were driving quietly past when the 
sergeant called a command in Dutch to my 
companion, at which he pulled up. The 
sergeant rode round to Piet’s side of the 
cart and, producing a long, official-looking 
paper, appeared to be asking a string of 
questions. I understood not a single word 
until my driver called out in English; ‘ As 
true as God, Sergeant, I don’t know this 
gentleman; I am only giving him a lift to 
the station.” 

When Piet said this the trooper, who had 
ranged alongside me while the conversa- 
tion was proceeding, quickly drew his service 
Webley from the holster and commanded 
me not to move. 

I “tumbled” at once. We were under 
arrest, and the loyal young Dutchman, like 
the good fellow he was, was giving me 
“the griffin.” I immediately played up. 
“What's the fuss ? ’’ I inquired coolly of the 
Sergeant. 

“The trouble is, my son,” he replied 
grimly, “that you are arrested under the 
Gold Law, on suspicion of being concerned 
in the illicit gold-running carried on by our 
young friend here.” He nodded towards 
Grobler. 

This was a nasty jar, for under my feet 
lay a woolsack lined with five hundred ounces 
of fine gold. There seemed no way out. 
Piet became very garrulous and, mixed with 
his Dutch, I caught fragments of English 
that told me he was working the “‘ perfect 
stranger "’ stuff for all it might be worth. 

Again I butted in: “ But I don’t know 
this young fellow,” I said, “I don’t even 
know his name. I’ve been down here 
looking for wool contracts, and happened 
to beg a lift a couple of miles back. Isn’t 
that so?” I added, turning to Piet. 

“That’s perfectly true, | Sergeant,” 
asseverated my companion, and the police- 
man scemed to be wavering. We kept it up 


for a while, and at last the Sergeant appeared 
to be convinced. 

“ All right,” he said, ‘ I'll take your word 
for the time being. Give me your proper 
name and address and you may go, but 
remember I can get you at any time if I 
want you. You, Grobler, will drive to 
Bloemfontein with me.’ He turned to the 
trooper and added; “ You will see our 
friend here safe aboard the train. Here 
she comes now—hurry up!” 

Piet turned his horses and, escofted by the 
Sergeant, who had now drawn his revolver, 
drove back toward the main rvad while I, in 
charge of the trooper, halted the train and 
climbed aboard. Glancing back from the 
corridor window I saw the Cape-cart, closely 
followed by the Sergeant, slowly travelling 
along the road towards Bloemfontein. 

My wool-sack, of course, went with it, and 
I had lost five hundred pounds belonging to 
“Flash,” but I was so relieved at my own 
escape from a certain two years’ “ hard” 
that the loss became of secondary import- 
ance. Knowing my partner as intimately 
as I did, I knew that I had no need to worry 
on his account, for I was sure he would 
receive my report with his usual remark 
upon such occasions— Crushing luck ! ’’— 
accompanied by his customary bright grin. 

When the train ran in to Germiston 
station I bought a Johannesburg Star and 
got a fearful shock when, on the news page, 
I read a brief announcement of the sudden 
tragic death of ‘' Flash,”’ who had been killed 
that very morning by a large block of stone 
falling upon him from a building in course of 
erection. 

It was not until two years later that I 
happened to meet, under somewhat peculiar 
circumstances, a notorious Australian crook 
named X. , who was at that time serving 
a long sentence in Pretoria Central prison for 
illicit gold-running. In the course of a 
conversation he told me how he had _ been 
“done down” for a thousand pounds by 
an “old pa” and a young Dutchman in the 
Free State. I pricked up my ears at this, 
and by degrees wormed the full story out of 
him. It was identical with mine, and, 
strange to say, until that moment I had 
never even suspected that I had been 
“done.” 

The two members of the S.A.C., of course, 
were not genuine policemen at all, but 
accomplices of Grobler's, and no doubt they 
made a very fine thing out of selling 
“ Kruger’s Millions’ in driblets to likely 
victims and later ‘confiscating’? them 
from people who, they knew full well, would 
not be in a position to make a fuss about it. 
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Another exciting story concerning Ning Wo, the author’s astute Chinese detective, showing 


how he cleared up the mystery surrounding a series of 


apparently purposeless murders. 


“Everything happened exactly as I have related it,” writes Colonel MacKenzie. 


To anyone who does not know the 

East and its inhabitants his action 
may sound quixotic; he might have let 
one of his men—as tae matter stood it would 
have been one of my men—run the risk, 
Stuart taking all possible precautions against 
his coming to grief, but if he had done so 
he would most certainly have lost prestige, 
and where the Malay is concerned that must 
never be. There is also a thing known as 
noblesse oblige. Himself as brave as any 
man living, there is nothing the Malay 
appreciates and admires more than bravery. 
And, by the same token, a Chinaman and a 
Malay each displayed great bravery in 
this little affair. Were he alive, though, 
Stuart would never have let me relate this 
story. 

At the time I am writing about, more 
than thirty years ago, I was Chief of 
Police of one of the Native States of 
the Malay Peninsula, and Stuart was, in 
Naval parlance, my ‘‘ opposite number ”’ in 
the adjoining one. His frontier ran con- 
tiguous to mine, and as there was nothing 
to show where one began and the other 
ended, he and I worked in complete harmony 
in the interests of keeping the peace of our 
respective Sultan’s dominions. 

In those days there dwelt among us 
peaceful citizens, as is probably still the 
case, a large imported population of Chinese 
tin-mining coolies, and what with their 
predilection for clan fights and similar 
national pastimes, they were a somewhat 
turbulent lot. They likewise had, or possibly 
had developed, a weakness for what was 
known as “ gang robbery,” in other words 
robbery under arms, and these amiable 
peculiarities, together with their private 


NDOUBTEDLY Stuart was per- 
fectly right in doing as he did. 


and personal differences of opinion, by no 
means unfrequently resulted in bloodshed. 

The idiosyncrasies of so many of our in- 
habitants being what they were, it did not 
cause me any undue astonishment to receive 
one day a memorandum from Stuart telling 
me that a murder had taken place the 
previous day on the high road some half 
mile away from our border. Beyond the fact 
that the victim was a Chinaman and that 
his head had been nearly severed from his 
body, Stuart could give me no further 
information. I circulated the information 
to all my stations, and gave no more thought 
to the matter. 

About three days later my ‘‘ boy ”’ Ning 
Wo—in reality my most clever detective— 
came to the office with the information that 
Stuart had arrived, and had furthermore 
expressed his intention of staying to tiffin. 
Feeling sure my old friend had not come 
over merely for the pleasure of seeing me, 
I went to my bungalow and found him 
seated on the veranda. 

‘“‘ Morning, old chap,” I greeted. ‘‘ What’s 
the urgent business which has brought you 
here?” 

“That infernal murder I sent you the 
memo about the other day. Give me a drink 
first, and I'll tell you all about it.” 

I shouted to Ning Wo to bring two 
whiskies and sodas, and in a couple of 
minutes he appeared with them. Stuart 
knew him well in his capacity as my private 
detective and had a great admiration for 
his abilities. He was about to retire when 
Stuart stopped him. 

“Stay, Ning Wo,” he said, ‘I have come 
to talk to Tuan Mackenzie regarding a man 
who has been murdered, and likewise to ask 
his help. My police have not been able to 
find out anything about it, and if his also 
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fail then I think we shall have to get you to 
see whether you can do anything in the 
matter.” 

“Tf that is the situation,’’ I interposed, 
“we'd better have a full meeting of the 
powers, and so save you having to tell the 
story over again. I presume your idea is 
that we take up the case at the point where 
your men have come to a full stop, so we will 
have Detective - Sergeant Cassim and the 
Sergeant-Major here.” 

These officials having arrived, Stuart 
forthwith commenced his story, which ran 
somewhat as follows :— 

“About five days ago (to be exact, last 
Thursday) a Chinaman was found murdered 
on the road about half a mile from Tassek 
Police Station, on our side of the border. 
His head had been almost severed from his 
body with a parang, or some such weapon, 
but the curious thing was that eleven 
dollars and a few odd cents were found on 
the body. The question naturally arose : 
why on earth hadn't the murderer taken the 
money? We had no difficulty in getting 
the victim identified ; he had been a quiet, 
inoffensive old fellow who kept a small shop 
in Tassek village, and as far as we could 
discover had not had an enemy in the world. 
Sergeant Daud and his detectives took the 
matter in hand and made inquiries all round 
the country, but not a trace of the murderer 
could they find, and I began to think that 
he had completely given us the slip. You 
can therefore imagine our amazement when 
two days ago another man, this time a Tamil 
coolie, was found killed in exactly the same 
manner within a couple of hundred yards 
of the same spot! What was more, he also 
had not been robbed, for some money was 
found in his waist-cloth. 

“T leave you to imagine Daud’s language, 
which, though expressed in high-class Malay, 
was distinctly to the point. He swore that 
the Evil One himself should not hide this 
man from him, and as he had failed to find 
him elsewhere he would search the jungle, 
where he was sure the villain must be hiding. 
He asked for twenty men to help him, and 
they spent all yesterday in a hunt, but last 
night he came in and reported that they 
had not seen a soul except some charcoal- 
burners, who gave a strict account of them- 
selves. Daud thinks the murderer may 
possibly be hiding in the jungle on your 
side of the border, and he begged me to ask 
you to have it searched.” 

Of course, I said this should be done at 
once, and ordered Cassim to make arrange- 
ments. Sergeant-Major Etot expressed his 
intention, with my _ permission, of taking 
part in the hunt, and asked for a dozen men 
to help him. 

“T have settled all that,” said Stuart, 
“and have told the Sergeant in charge at 
Tassek to place all his available men at your 
disposal. He has nine he can spare, and I 


have sent six more. I will drive the 
Sergeant-Major and Cassim there after 
tiffin, and they can do a couple of hours 
searching this afternoon, and if necessary 
carry on in the morning.” 

“Tf they are successful they can hand this 
tuffian over to your men,” I replied, ‘ but 
if they don’t find him I suppose you want 
Ning Wo to see what he can do?” 

“ Certainly. This murderer must be caught, 
or we shall be called fools, and everyone will 
laugh at us.’ 

“How shall I find this man if both the 
Tuyans cannot ?” asked Ning Wo. This was 
mere mock modesty, not to say sarcasm, for 
on dozens of occasions he had shown more 
wisdom than the rest of us put together. 

“You have done more than this before, 
Ning Wo,” said Stuart; “if you cannot 
discover him, no one can. When you have 
found him, go without delay to Tassek 
station and report to the Sergeant, who will 
at once send on to me.” 

Ning Wo merely raised his eyebrows, and 
I saw Stuart’s mistake; he had spoken 
without thinking. Imagine Ning Wo being 
asked to report at a police Station ! 

“Will the Tuan write a letter,” said Ning 
Wo, turning to me, “‘ telling Tuan Stuart he 
should come here as soon as he receives it, 
there being news for him? This I will send 
to him if by chance there is news.” 

Taking up a memorandum form I wrote 
on it, he oracle is ready to speak,”’ and 
putting it in an envelope, handed it to him, 
whereupon he held it out to Sergeant-Major 
Etot and asked him to write outside in 
Malay that the letter was from Tuan 
Mackenzie and must be sent quickly to Tuan 
Stuart. Ning Wo then requested me to keep 
the letter in case he required it. 

“Snub for me!” remarked Stuart in 
English, ‘“‘ but how on earth can I always 
remember that he insists on maintaining his 
blessed incognito ?"’ 

The next afternoon Etot and Cassim 
returned and reported that they had searched 
the jungle tor a mile or more on each side of 
the road, but had seen no one nor any place 
where a man could hide and not be found. 
This struck me as a bit of exaggeraticn, for 
the Malay jungle is so dense that an elephant 
could lie unseen within a dozen yards of one 
if he was so minded. Still, if anyone could 
search it, a Malay could, and they had had 
nearly twenty men with them. 

‘““Where can this man have got to?” I 
asked. ‘‘ After his killings he might run 
into the jungle to hide, but he cannot stay 
there always ; he must come out to get food.” 

“Can it be that this man has gone amok ?”” 
suggested Etot. 

This seemed to me as sensible a solution 
ofthe mystery as any, but Ning Wo countered 
it by asking if a man could remain /atah for 
several days, and Etot had to confess he 
had never heard of such a case. This form 


of madness, the outcome of a mental disease 
peculiar to Malays, and known as /atah, often 
causes them to ‘run amok,” but the 
attack usually expends itself in an hour or 
two. 

“* Well,” I said, “ there is only one thing 
lett to do: Ning Wo must search for this 
man, as Tuan Stuart wishes.” 

“* T will do as the Tuan orders,” said Ning 
Wo, “ but it may take me many days, and 
in the end I may not find him. Will you 
give me the letter for Tuan Stuart, in order 
that I may send it to him if neediul ?” 

After he had departed, we continued 
talking the matter over for about a quarter 
of an hour, when I noticed a particularly 
dirty old Chinese cvolie going out of the 
compound, and told Beedin to go and find 
out what he was doing on my premises. The 
orderly returned a couple of minutes later 
with a broad grin on his face. ‘‘ Ning Wo,” 
he said, laconically. I might have guessed 
it, if I had thought tor a moment. 

For a couple oi days I heard nothing of my 
Chinese sleuth, but that did not disconcert 
me, for I was accustomed to his silences 
when on a quest, and this time I felt pretty 
sure he had undertaken a lengthy one. On 
the morning of the third day, as I was 
leaving parade, a gharry drove up, and one 
of Stuart’s men in uniform emerged from it. 

“I come from Tassek, Tuan,” he said, 
“and bring a report from Sergeant Yusuf. 
Early this morning a Chinaman came to the 
station and reported ihat he had found a 
dead man on the road about half a mile on 
this side from Tassek. The Sergeant ordered 
me to go with him to see it. He had been 
killed just as the other two were, as the Tuan 
has heard, for his head was nearly cut off. 
Sergeant Yusuf therefore sent me to report 
this: a'so he told me to say that just as it 
was getting ight, a coolie brought a letter 
tron the Tuan for Tuan Stuart, which he 
sent to him by gharry.” 

I mentally cursed the mysterious mur- 
derer for bringing his crimes into my State ; 
why couldn’t he confine his attentions to 
Stuart’s territory instead of dragging me into 
the business ?_ Then, suddenly, an appalling 
thought struck me. Coul the dead man be 
Ning Wo? 

I questioned the constable as to what 
the latest victim was like, but all he could 
say was that he wagan old Chinese coolie. Was 
he the same man who had brought my letter 
to the station that morning? That he 
could not say, for he had not seen him; in 
fact, the Sergeant himself had not done so, 
for the caller gave the letter to the constable 
on duty in the station. All this naturally 
increased my anxiety, for I had seen 
Ning Wo leaving my compound two days 
before disguised as a dirty old Chinese coolie. 

“I will drive you back to Tassek,” said 
I, and forthwith hastened to my house and 


shouted for my dogcart. 
Vou Lvi.—6. 
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I verily believe that pony knew I was in 
a hurry. I never touched him with the 
whip, but I just talked to him, and he 
covered those eleven miles more quickly 
than he had ever done before. I finally 
pulled him up in tront of the corpse, over 
which a policeman was standing guard, or 
rather sitting under the shade of a tree and 
trying to kuep awake. Never shall I forget 
my feeling of relief when I saw that the poor 
beggar was not Ning Wo! I must have said 
something or other which betrayed my 
thoughts, for the policeman with me mur- 
mured ‘ Allah kerim”’ (God is merciful), to 
which I could have added a fervent ‘‘ Amen.” 

Having satisfied myself as to the cause of 
the poor fellow’s death, I gave orders that 
he could be buried, and walked my pony to 
the police station, meaning to let him have 
a rest till the evening and go back by 
gharry. As I was waiting for it to come, 
however, up drove Stuart. 

“Come to see about your particular 
murder, I suppose?” he said, by way of 
greeting. ‘“‘I met the man bringing the 
report of it as I was coming here; thank 
goodness it isn’t my business this time! 
But, joking aside, these tragedies are 
becoming too much of a good thing. Have 
you seen Ning Wo? I got his letter about 
two hours ago.”” 

I told him the fright I had had regarding 
that individual’s safety and of my hasty 
journey out to see it he were the murdered 
man. 

“Where the blazes is he, then?” de- 
manded Stuart. ‘ This last murder looks 
as if he hadn’t found out anything.” 

“Then you don’t know Ning Wo,” I told 
him. ‘‘ You can bet your pony and trap 
he wouldn’t have sent for you if he had 
nothing to communicate ; and I am willing 
to wager mine that what he has to tell us 
will be startling. The sooner we hear it the 
better. I am leaving my pony here till 
to-night, if you don’t mind, as he has done 
enough for one morning, so I will drive in 
with you.” 

On the way Stuart indulged in much 
speculation regarding the aftair. If Ning 
Wo had found the person two police forces 
were hunting for, and had practically sent him 
(Stuart) a message to this effect at dawn, 
how was it that another murder had been 
committed afterwards ? I asked why this 
man might not have been killed prior to 
Ning Wo delivering the letter at the station, 
to which Stuart retorted tartly that natives 
did not, as a rule, walk about the roads 
before daybreak—in his State, at all events. 

We might have spared ourselves all our 
surmises, for on arriving at my bungalow 
there was Ning Wo sitting on the veranda 
steps talking to Beedin. The latter stood 
up and saluted, and without a word went off 
in the direction of the barracks. 

“T have known much trouble this day 
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concerning you,” said I to Ning Wo, and 
I told him all that had taken place. 

“Surely the Tuan had no need to fear 
for me ?” he replied. 

“Why not?’ asked Stuart. ‘ Are you a 
pawang (sorcerer)? If this devil can_ kill 
others, why should he not kill you also ? ” 

Ning Wo’s only reply was a Sphinx-like 
grin, so I asked if he had any news cuoncern- 
ing the murderer. 

“Yes, Tuas,” he replied, calmly.“ For 
two days I have been living with this man 
in the jungle in order to learn his ways, and 
Tuan Stuart speaks true when he says he is 
a devil. Very early this morning, before it 
was light, I left him sleeping, and therefore 
I did not know he had again killed a man. 
His evil spirit must have talked to him after 
I had gone.” 

What he meant we hadn't the least idea, 
and I could only suppose he was speaking in 
Oriental hyperbole, which, when one wants 
to get at the root of a thing, is infernally 
exasperating. 

Just then I saw Beedin in the distance, 
accompanied by the Sergeant-Major and 
Cassim, and realized the reason of the former’s 
abrupt departure on our arrival. When the 
Oriental tells a story he likes an audience, 
and Ning Wo had sent for one. 

“With the Tuans’ permission I will now 
tell all I have learnt regarding this man,” 
said the detective. ‘‘ Once before I have 
met one who was like him, and of this I will 
speak in its place, for it is necessary that I 
tell everything from the beginning. 

“Doubtless Beedin has told the Tuan 
who the old Chinese coolie was whom he saw 
going out of his compound three days ago. 
It is easy for such a man to ask questions, 
for everyone thinks he is only an old hawker, 
and all hawkers want to know everything. 
I thought perchance that this murderer 
might be known to someone who was afraid 
to tell the police about him, so I went to 
Tassek and another village near by and 
asked many questions and listened to much 
talk about these murders, for all men were 
speaking ot them. Some said one thing and 
some another, but I quickly learnt that no 
one knew anything. It wastherefore necessary 
to find where this man was_ hiding, which 
surcly could be only in the jungle, other- 
wise he would have been s 

“We searched it, as ing Wo knows,” 
interrupted Etot, “ but we found no one 
there.” 

““Did the Sergeant-Major see an old hut, 
which is all broken down and has no roof ? ” 

“ Yes, and we went into it, but it was 
empty.” 

“ Talse saw it,” continued Ning Wo. “ It 
was empty, but as I had scen no other place 
where a man could hide I sat down a little 
way off and watched it. For more than an 
hour I waited, and then I suddenly saw a 
man standing in the place where there had 


once been a door. As he had not arrived 
there from outside, 1 knew there must be 
some place inside the hut where he hid. 
He looked all round, as though to see if 
anyone was in sight, and then went back 
into the hut. He had nothing in his hand, 
but in mine I had this fan, which, as the 
Tuans will see, is no fan.” 

He held out to me an ordinary black- 
paper Chinese fan, pressed a spring in the 
end of the handle, and out darted a wicked- 
looking dagger about six inches long, less 
than half an inch broad, sharp as a razor 
on each edge, and ending in a point. Then 
he pressed what was apparently a reverse 
spring, for the blade shot back, and once more 
all one could see was a harmless fan. 

““T much wished to see the place where 
the stranger hid,” Ning Wo went on, ‘‘ and 
also to have speech with him. As soon as 
he went inside, therefore, I ran to the hut 
(having my fan in my hand) pretending to 
be in great fear and as though I had been 
running fast, and asked him to hide me, for 
the police were trying to catch me. He looked 
at me like one just waking from sleep, and 
so I repeated what I had said, shaking him 
by the arm. Then he seemed to understand, 
and told me that it would give him pleasure 
to hide me, for the police were also trying to 
find him, but he was too clever for them. He 
said they had been looking for him in the 
jungle all the day before, and once he heard 
two of them talking inside the hut close to 
where he was concealed, but if they had 
found the place he would have killed them 
both. 

“ There is a big bush growing inside the 
hut near the wall, and this he pulled back, 
revealing a hole in the ground behind it 
just large enough for a man to enter on his 
hands and knees. It does not go straight, 
but slants, and very soon gets big enough for 
three men to sit in. There is light in it, and 
many roots of trees, and when I asked the 
man where the light came from, he said 
there was part of a hollow dead tree about 
the height of a man at the end of the hole, 
and the light came down it. 

“ When we got inside this cave he asked 
me what I had done that the police wanted 
to catch me, so 1 told him I had robbed 
a man and believed 1 had killed him; also 


I showed him some dollars which I said I. 


had stolen. Of these he took no heed, but 
he asked many questions as to the manner 
of my killing the man, and when I said I 
had hit him in the head with a kandar (a 
long carrying stick) he became much excited 
and held my arm very tight, and his eyes 
were not good to look at. He told me that 
was a foolish way to try and kill a man, and. 
that if I wished to kill properly I should have 
a knife, like his. He showed it to me. If he 
struck a man with it, he said, he never spoke 
again. While he spoke he was swinging his 
knife up and down, and therefore I sat very 
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“Out darted a wicked-looking dagger, about six inches long.” 
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close to him, holding my fan in my hand. 
I made him iook in my eyes, and presently 
he let his knife fall on the ground. 

“ After I had talked to him for awhile I 
was sure of two things—firstly that it was 
he who had killed the two men on the 
road, and secondly that I myself had no need 
to fear him. How did I know he had killed 
them ? I asked myself why one man kills 
another, and I knew it is either for robbery 
or revenge. He who murdered those men 
did not rob them, therefore it was not done 
for robbery. A Chinaman may want to be 
revenged on a Chinaman, or on a Kling, but 
why should he wish to be revenged on both ? 
If these men had had enemies it would have 
been known—such things are always known 
and talked about. What, then, was the 
reason ? When I showed him the money I 
said I had stolen he paid no heed to it, as I 
have related, but he was much concerned 
as to the manner of my killing my victim, 
and told me how he slew men with his 


knife. I knew then he must be the 
murderer, and killed’ just for  killing’s 
sake. 


“ T lived with him in that hole fortwo days, 
going out each day to get food, and he told 
me many things about himself and what he 
had done. Truly I had never heard the like 
before! He is ge/a (mad), but only at times ; 
when he is not mad he is very clever and 
like other men. He says that a hantu (ghost) 
comes to him when he is asleep and tells him 
he must kill, and then he wakes up and has 
to do so. 

“As I said, I once knew a man who also 
was mad at times, and I found that if [talked 
to him of killing he always wanted to kill ; 
also I learnt that I could make his madness 
go and cause him to sleep. I do not know how 
I do this, but it is so. I tried if it was the 
same with this man. When the madness came 
to him I would hold his hands and look in 
his eyes and will him to sleep, and he would 
do so.”” 

I was accustomed to Ning Wo’s occasional 
extraordinary statements, but I had never 
heard him say anything like this before ; 
yet somehow I felt sure he was not lying. I 
looked at Stuart, but he merely raised his 
eyebrows. 

Like all his countrymen, Ning Wo was a 
born actor, and he ne.er missed at. oppor- 
tunity of producing a dramatic effect. He 
did so now, and no actor could h-ve done it 
better, for after his last startling announce- 
ment he was silent for fully a minute ; then 
he simply said, “ That is all, Tuan.” 

For some time no one speke ;_ we had all 
of us known him to do plucky things when 
in quest of criminals, but to gratuitously 
go and live with a raving homicidal maniac 
for a couple of days and put himself com- 
pletely in his power was an exhibition of 
pluck few men would be capable of. Stuart 
expressed his opinion of it in three blunt 


Anglo-Saxon words: Beedin, 
Oriental, did so more ornately. 

“Truly Ning Wo is a very brave man 
to have done all this and not felt fear,” he 
said. ‘' Likewise, he has much magic, the like 
of which ] have never heard spoken of before.” 

“Without doubt this ge/a man is one to 
fear,” remarked Etot, “ but it is necessary 
that he be prevented from killing others. 
What, therefore, is to hinder the Tuan from 
sending me and Sergeant Cassim to arrest 
him?” 

“Many things,” replied Ning Wo dryly. 
“First, if he is in the hole—and he would 
go there if he saw anyone coming—only 
one man could go in at a time, and he would 
kill both of you. Even if the Sergeant- 
Major did catch him, what could he prove 
against him ? He could not prove that he 
killed those three men, for there is no 
evidence, neither could he prove that he is 
mad, for, as 1 have said, in all else he is 
very clever, and he would hide his madness. 
The law of the Tuans says that no man may 
be locked up unless something can be proved 
against him, and it is a very just law.” 

“ But you can prove it all,” persisted Etot. 
“You said he told you he murdered the 
first two. And cannot you likewise prove 
that he is mad ?” 

“That also would tail. He would say 
that he did not know me, that he had not 
told me anything, and that I was a liar. 
Also, does not the law say that one man’s 
word may not be heard against another 
without further proof ? Perchance the Tuan 
Magistrate might think it was I who was 
mad anda liar! Besides all this, there is one 
thing the Sergeant-Major forgets. Have I 
not many times found out things for the 
Tuan which were hidden from Sergeant 
Cassim ? Why was I able to do this ? 
Because no one knows me. If I did as he 
suggests all men would know me and say, 
‘ That is Ning Wo, the detective,’ and then I 
should be of no further use to the Tuan.” 

“ Allthat Ning Wo says is true,” remarked 
Stuart, “but the Sergeant-Major is right 
when he says that this madman must be 
caught before he kills more people. Has 
anyone any plan by which this can be done?" 

“Yes,” I interposed hastily, before any of 
them could reply, ‘“* Ning Wo has, and he is 
about to teii it to us.”” Stuart did not know 
my detective as well as I did, or he would 
not have asked such a question. 

“T have thought much concerning this 
matter,” said Ning Wo, ‘and it seems to 
me there is only one way : moreover, it will 
require a brave man to do it. Someone 
must walk along the road near where the 
madman murdered those others, and I will 
make the man try to killhim. Whoever does 
this, of course, will be ready for him, and if 
it be necessary will kill him instead. 1 would 
do it, but I cannot, for I shall have to be 
with the murderer to show him who to kill.” 


being an 


The scheme literally took my _ breath 
away, and yet Ning Wo propounded it very 
cleverly, for he threw down the gauntlet to 
tbree Malays, each of whom was as brave as 
any man living. What a nice, exciting little 
time there was in store for someone ! 

“*T will do this,” said Beedin, promptly. 

“If by chance this madman should kill 
Beedin, who will the Tuan get for another 
orderly ?”’ asked Cassim. ‘‘Am I not 
Detective-Sergeant ? Who else should do this 
work, seeing it is without doubt my duty ? ” 

“ Sergeant Cassim and Beedin forget that 
I am the Sergeant-Major,”’ interposed Etot, 
with the dignity of a Malay gentleman; 
“I therefore order them to be silent, for it 
is I who will do this!” 

“ No!’ snapped Stuart, decisively. ‘ Ning 
Wo found where this man hides himself 
because I asked him to, and therefore it is I 
who should do as he says.” 

The others immediately commenced pro- 
testing. It was not right that a Tuan should 
do this; his life was worth that of many 
Malays, and he must not thus risk it, and a 
lot more to the same effect. 

“Enough; I have spoken,” said Stuart. 
“T know that each of you would do this 
thing willingly, and I thank you for your 
words, but it may not be. It is an order.” 

Discipline forbade them from replying to 
an order, but I saw Beedin look at Ning Wo 
and slightly raise his eyebrows, as though 
asking a question, and I was much mistaken 
if the latter did not give an almost imper- 
ceptible nod. 

“How is this matter to be arranged ?”’ 
asked Stuart. 

“Truly it will be very easy, Tuan,” 
replied Ning Wo, as calmly as if he was 
planning a tea-party. ‘‘I will now return 
to the man and tell him the police are in the 
jungle and that he must remain in the hole 
till I find out if they have gone. About half- 
past four the Tuan will meet me on the road 
near Tuan Holmes’ house, and I will then 
show him where I will make the man come 
out of the jungle in the morning purposing 
to kill him. This he will not be able to do, 
for the Tuan will, of course, be ready for 
him. There is one thing Tuan Stuart must 
do; he must be disguised, for the man has 
told me that his hantu says he may not kill a 
white man. The Tuan cannot make himself 
look like a Chinaman, and he is too tall tor a 
Malay, but he could look like Sergeant 
Ghoolab Khan.” 

The military part of my Force was com- 
posed exclusively of Sikhs, but my buglers 
and drummers were a heterogencous collec- 
tion from the fighting tribes of Northern 
India, and Ghoolab Khan was the Drum- 
Major thereof. 

He was a fierce, untamed Pathan who, if 
one went by his oft-repeated statement, 
owed allegiance only to the Almighty and 
myself, and in his hours ot relaxation from 
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teaching his men to discourse Afghan 
marching music on the fifes and drums, his 
chief delight seemed to consist in squatting on 
his heels and emitting doleful tunes trom an 
instrument made out of a gourd, which he 
called a “‘ bene.’’ This was the man Stuart 
was to impersonate. 

The make-up would be simple enough. A 
pair of baggy, white pyjama trousers tied 
round the ankles, brown Indian shoes turned 
up at the toes, a shirt without a collar, worn 
outside the trousers, and over it a gaudy 
waistcoat such as the Punjabi affects, and 
which I could borrow from one of the Sikhs, 
the whole finished off with an untidy turban. 
Like many of his countrymen, Ghoolab 
Khan’s complexion was almost as fair as a 
European’s, and Stuart need only darken 
his moustache with a burnt cork. 

That afternoon we drove to the house of 
a planter named Holmes, who lived about a 
mile on my side of the border. Here we 
left the trap and walked along the road to 
meet Ning Wo as directed. 

“ Pleasant sort ot a job I seem to have been 
let in for!” remarked Stuart. ‘In the 
days of my youth I was through the Afghan 
show, and have experienced what a Ghazi 
rush is like, and a few years later I was in 
that blessed square at Tamai, and a Dervish 
charge isn’t exactly a Sunday-school picnic. 
But facing a howling murderous maniac 
alone and in cold blood seems to me a 
different bag of tricks altogether.” 

If he wished it, I said, I would try and be 
close to him when the critical moment came, 
prepared to render all possible assistance. 

“* A lot of good you would be ! ”’ he replied, 
ungratefully. ‘‘ The success of the whole 
thing appears to me to consist in my being 
quick enough for him. If I’m not, the 
business will be over in about five seconds, 
and my head reposing in the dust. On the 
whole, I think I’d better be alone and trust 
to my luck. You’d only get loosing off your 
revolver, and if you were anything more 
than three yards away you’d probably hit 
me instead of the lunatic!" 

After a time we met Ning Wo, who was 
accompanied by Beedin, though what he had 
to do with the matter I could not think. I 
asked him, and he replied rather vaguely 
that he wished to see that Ning Wo’s dis- 
positions were thoroughly satisfactory and 
that he forgot nothing. 

We walked up and down that particular 
bit of road for about a hundred and fifty 
yards, till finally Ning Wo fixed on what he 
considered would be a suitable spot. After 
critically inspecting it for about a minute, 
Beedin said he thought a place some thirty 
yards back would be better, for the road 
was Yather wider there, and to this Ning 
Wo agreed. Then ho vold us that we 
should come there the following morning 
a little after daybreak, and that Stuart 
was to walk slowly and keep well on 
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the left-hand side of the road, for the 
madman would jump at him from the right 
side. When he heard a movement at the 
edge of the jungle, Stuart was to face round 
and be 1eady for him and shoot at once. 

‘““A drop of the hat sort of business,” 
growled Stuart. ‘‘ Mighty like the pre- 
liminaries for a duel ! 

Beedin asked us to give him a lift back, 
and as soon as we arrived at my bungalow 
he inquired of Stuart what weapon he was 
going to take with him. Stuart replied that 
he intended to ask me to lend him a 
revolver, at which Beedin shook his head. 
A “ many-mouthed gun” like a_ revolver, 
he said, was not to be trusted to shoot 
straight if one was in a hurry. He always 
had a rooted distaste for, and mistrust of, a 
revolver. 

“T can give the Tuan that which is much 


“Another man darted past Stuart, seized 


hold of the other fellow’s knife, and 
there ensued a struggle.” 


better than a revolver, and with his permis- 
sion I will go and bring it,” he added. 

He returned in a few minutes with what 
looked like an alpenstock. It was a bamboo 
about six feet long, decorated with a head- 
piece made of block tin some inches in 
length, and shod with an iron heel ending 
in a point, the whole thing weighing about 
seven pounds. Held in both hands it was a 
most handy weapon with which to keep a 
man at bay. 

“ Know anything about the gentle art of 
quarterstaff, old chap?’ asked Stuart. 
“ Beedin is right, and I will take this thing ; 
it is heaps better than a pistol.” 

“Hold it low and strike upwards,” coun- 
selled Beedin. ‘It the Tuan aims at his 
head the man will stoop down and he may 
miss him.” 

We started the next morning before it was 
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light and stopped at Holmes's bungalow. 
As we drove up he came on to the veranda 
and asked what urgent business gave him 
the honour of a visit at that hour. I 
explained that we were trying to waylay a 
criminal, and in order to do this Stuart was 
going to disguise himself as a Pathan, and 
as he did not wish to be seen driving about 
the country in this garb he proposed changing 
at Holmes’s house. The planter told him to 
fire away, and in ten minutes he reappeared 
as a very fair imitation of Ghoolab Khan— 
and an infernal cutthroat he looked. 

Day was just breaking, and the rays of 
the coming sun were lighting the topmost 
branches of the trees, but in the shadows 
below there was that sort of blue light which 
for a few minutes takes the place of twilight ; 
there was also that peculiar stillness in the 
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air which immediately precedes the advent 
of day in the tropics. 

Stuart walked slowly along the road and 
I followed about a couple of hundred yards 
behind, but as he neared the fateful spot I 
thought I had better disappear from view ; 
the man might see me, for the road was 
straight just there. It would never do for 
me to spoil Ning Wo’s plan, so I dived into 
the jungle. 

Suddenly I saw Stuart halt and face across 
the road, with the quarterstaff grasped in 
both hands. At the same moment a wild 
figure, clad only in a dirty pair of white 
trousers, jumped out of the jungle on the 
opposite side, flourishing a huge knife above 
his head. As he did so, another man darted 
pet Stuart, seized hold of the other fellow’s 

ife, and there ensued a struggle for a few 
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seconds, but I was too far off to see exactly 
what happened. Then the knife fell from 
the first man’s hand, his legs seemed to get 
ali twisted up, and he fell to the ground in 
a heap. The whole affair did not occupy 
more than fifteen seconds. 

It did not take me long to cover those 
two hundred yards, and when I arrived I 
found Stuart leaning on his stick and looking 
a bit sick, and Beedin, with a blood-stained 
kris in his hand, standing over a dead 
Chinaman. Just then Ning Wo emerged 
from the jungle, looking as if nothing parti- 
cular had happened. 

“God be thanked,” said Beedin, fervently, 
“the Tuan has come to no harm! I did not 
mean to kill this man, but only to take the 
knife from him, or perchance, if necessary, 
to wound him so that he could not use it. 
But he was very strong, and I felt he was 
getting his hand free, and if he had done 
so he would surely have killed me and 

thaps the Tuan also, and therefore L 

illed him instead.” 

“But why need you have done this, 
Beedin ? asked Stuart, “I was ready for 
the man, and could have taken my chance 
of being able to knock him down.” 

“ Does not Tuan Mackenzie often order us 
to take no chances ?”’ he replied. ‘‘ There- 
fore I said to myself that 1 would obey his 


command and not jet Tuan Stuart take any 
chance, and in this matter Ning Wo said I 
was right. Likewise I spoke to the Sergeant- 
Major and Sergeant Cassim, and they told 
me that if any harm should befall Tuan 
Stuart in this State the name of our police 
would be blackened for all time. They both 
wished to do this thing, but I said I was the 
Tuan's orderly, and in the end they let me.” 

Stuart said nothing ; he just put his hand 
on Beedin’s shoulder, and Beedin knew 
what he meant. 

That morning, after breakfast in my 
bungalow, I remarked to Stuart that I 
supposed I had better report the affair. 

“T’ll be hanged it you shall!’ cried 
Stuart. ‘ Goodness only knows what you 
might not say in one of your flowery reports ! 
The original murders took place in my State, 
so it’s my job. Give me a piece of paper 
and a pencil.” 

He wrote for a few minutes and then 
asked ; “ How will this do? 

“« 4 Chinaman, name and Province unknown, 
having apparently gone mad, killed three men 
and then attacked a Malay, who in self-defence 
killed him, Full details of the matter, together 
with the madman’s description, have been 
forwarded to the Protector of Chinese.’ 

“That’s the truth, isn’t it?” 
manded. ‘“ Well, let it go at that.” 


he de- 


THE “SMOKE MEN” 


HE two fearsome-looking beings 
depicted in the accompanying 
photograph are not visitants 

from another world, although the dis- 
trict to which they belong is certainly 
one of the least known and most inac- 
Cessible in Europe. They are known 
as the Roitscheggen, or ‘‘ Smoke Men,” 
of the Lotschenthal, a valley in Switzer- 
land which, for about six months in the 
year, is snow-bound and to all intents 
and purposes cut off from the rest of the 
country by continual avalanches. The 
“Smoke Men” appear in the valley 
once a year, generally at the time of the 
vernal equinox, and it is supposed to be 
one of their tasks to search out the bad 
childrenin the various families and carry 
them off into the mountains—a Swiss 
version of the “ bogey-man,”’ in fact. 
Their main function, however, is to 
chase away the winter season and to 
herald the welcome approach of spring 
The “ Roitscheggen’’ are generally 
represented by yosng men who, clothed 
in sheepskins, wearing grotesque masks, 
and making a great noise with cow- 
bells, go from village to village in twos 
and threes, collecting largesse and 
generally enjoying themselves. The 
custom is undoubtedly of great anti 
quity—probably a survival from pagan times 
—and it is believed that the “Smoke Men” 
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have appeared regularly in this remote valley 
for over a thousand years. 
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tories 


A LA MODE 


By 
“EYE WITNESS” 


Illustrated by HARRY LANE 


A very amusing description, by a former resident of the country, of one of the comic 
opera revolutions that periodically renere: oe monotony of life in a South American 
epublic. 


EACE had reigned in Venezuela for 
quite a long time—that is to say, 


several months had passed since 

the last revolution — when one 
sunny morning a small, insignificant-looking 
man with a dark complexion and a strong 
black beard presented himself at the 
** Yellow House” in Caracas and asked 
for an audience with the reigning President 
Andrade. 

It was Castro, a pure-bred Indian and 
Cacique (chief) of a small village near the 
Colombian frontier, who had come all the 
way from his western home to pay his 
respects to the President, and to discuss with 
him a matter of urgent and vital national 
importance—a lucrative appointment for 
himself or one of his friends. 

Such discussions had always been very 
popular in Venezuela during Andrade’ 
régime, and a considerable part of the Pre: 
dential day had to be devoted to this 
important business. On the particular 
morning in question, however, at the time of 
Castro’s arrival, Sefior Andrade happened to 
be particularly busy doing nothing. He 
was quite unable, therefore, to see friend 
Castro, notwithstanding the latter's repeated 
requests for an audience. 

After waiting for three hours the Indian 
chief finally lost patience, which, as every- 
one knows, is one of the most valuable 
assets in Venezuela and kindred countries, 
and with the momentous word “ Volveré ” 
("I shall come again ’’) he left the Yellow 
House and Caracas to return to his native 
village. 

Arrived at his ancestral shanty, Castro 
at once set about organising as strong an 
army as his means and the population of 
the district permitted. Finally, with a force 
of sixty men, women, and boys (with the 


accent on the boys and women), armed with 
machetes and even with a few ‘“ modern’ 
military rifles, such as the Snider, he declared. 
himself the “ National Liberator’ and set 
out to make war against “the tycannical 
usurper of the cherished liberties of free 
Venezuela.” 

Before proceeding further with this 
veracious chronicle, a few explanatory 
remarks are required in order that the full 
meaning of the momentous events that fol- 
lowed may be properly grasped. 

Venezucla, prior to Castro’s arrival in 
Caracas, had been a republic for a_ little 
more than a hundred years, and during that 
time its inhabitants had experienced some- 
thing like a hundred and twenty or more 
revolutions, and had naturally acquired 
considerable skill in conducting this class 
of warfare. 

Equally naturally, a number of unwritten 
Tules, customs, and regulations had been 
evolved, strict adherence to which was 
deemed essential for the correct carrying 
out of revolutions. One of the principal 
rules was that fighting must be limited to 
the hours of daylight, and that the night 
should be entirely devoted to the various 
recreations which have always been so 
dear to the military spirit and to the rest 
so urgently needed to render the “ brave 
soldiers ” fit for the resumption of the 
struggle on the following day. 

Now, from the very beginning Castro 
did not play fair. Not long after he had 
gathered together his “ army ” he attacked— 
during the middle of the night, be it recorded 
to his shame—a town which was held by 
three hundred men of Andrade’s national 
army, taking them by surprise whilst they 
were peacefully slumbering—an unheard-of 
breach of etiquette. Castro captured the 
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whole outfit, with all their arms and ammuni- 
tion. The rank and file, following the invari- 
able custom on such occasions, he incor- 
porated with his own army, which thereby 
rose in numbers to close on three hundred and 
sixty men, women, and boys. The officers 
he returned to Andrade, deeming, with some 
show of reason, that it was there they would 
be of most service to himself ! 

Very pleased. with himself after this 
initial success, Castro repeated his shame- 
less procedure of night surprises on several 
further occasions, so that he finally arrived 
in front of the important town of Valencia 
with an army about six hundred strong. 
Here he was joined by about two thousand 
five hundred adherents of another aspirant 
to the post of “ Liberator of the Nation,” 
who, at the time, was being held in durance 
vile by Andrade at Caracas. 

At Valencia President Andrade had 
gathered together a large army, and soon 
the opposing forces were at cach other 
in true Venezuelan style. The fighting 
was terrific; the amount of ammunition 
expended incredible. Innumerable bullets 
lacerated the air, though it is quite certain 
that they did not lacerate much else, and 
if the marksmen had only been able to hit 
one another the bloodshed would have been 
tremendous. One incident of this battle 
is especially worth recalling. 

Andrade had with his army a battery 
of six modern Krupp guns, commanded by 
a young colonel who a few years before had 
undergone a course of military training 
at West Point, U.S.A. The guns of this 
battery fired one shot each, and—if they had 
happened to hit them—would have anni- 
hilated a party of thirty-five men in front 
of them. Most unfortunately the soldiers of 
both armies were clothed in the same 
“national uniform ’—dirty rags of non- 
descript colour and shape—so that the 
artillerymens’ slight mistake in trying to 
kill a unit of their own force was quite par- 
donable, 

However, the thirty-five men did not 
see matters in this light. In a state of 
the utmost indignation, not to say panic, 
they rushed back towards the battery, 
wildly waving their machetes and shouting 
to the gunners to stop molesting them. 

This was. too much for the nerves of the 
battery commander. He was quite certain 
that these were the troops of the terrible 
Castro, and he waited for no more. A 
moment later, he was swiftly leading his 
gunners to the rear. A lieutenant succeeded 
in keeping his own men together, and when 
he retired took his gun along with him. In 
due course he received his xeward. After 
the battle he was promptly court-martialled 
for having abandoned the rest of the guns 
and reduced to the ranks, while the colonel 
who had so valiantly succeeded in bringing 
his men through the terrific battle without 


a single casualty was promoted to the rank 
of General ! 

At nightfall, neither army being able to 
claim any advantage over the other, another 
tule of Venezuelan civil warfare came into 
operation and both forces retired hastily 
from the battlefield in opposite directions, 
leaving the town of Valencia to the tender 
mercies of the camp-followers and scalliwags 
of both parties. This was hardly pleasing 
to Valencia, so the tactful Mayor of the 
place sent messengers after each of the 
retreating armies with instructions to point 
out to the respective commanders that the 
other was in full retreat and that he had 
therefore won a brilliant victory, and had 
only to march into Valencia unopposed—and 
incidentally relieve it from the plundering 
camp followers. 

Fortune favoured Castro in this little 
lottery, for the messengers sent after 
Andrade’s troops could not catch up with 
them owing tu the fact that the Andradists 
had made use of the railway from Valencia 
to Caracas, and had also destroyed some of 
the bridges behind them. 

Castro, on the other hand, had sprained 
his ankle during the battle, and although he 
was retiring as fast as he could, he had only 
a rather sick and sorry mule to fall back 
upon instead of a railway train. The 
mayor's messengers did not take long to 
catch him up, therefore, and on receiving 
their news Castro decided to return. He 
entered Valencia victoriously at the head 
of his brave troops—or as many of them 
as could be collected before they got tou 
far away. 

The events which followed were in full 
harmony with the best Venezuelan tradi- 
tions. According to these the final battle 
of all successful revolutions had to be fought 
at Victoria, an important town on the rail- 
way half-way between Valencia and Caracas. 
For weeks both armies faced each other 
here without either side daring to bring the 
matter to an issue, and every day a pretty 
little comedy was enacted in Caracas. 

At 10 a.m., a few minutes before the 
solitary daily train from Caracas to Victoria 
was due to leave, a large number of heavily 
armed volunteers attached to Andrade’s 
cause would march to the station to entrain 
for the front, and every day at 10.30 a.m. 
they would march back again, reviling the 
railway authorities for having dispatched 
the train to time, thus causing them to miss 
it! However, they observed cheerfully, 
to-morrow would do just as well, and then 
they would show their friends, the enemy, 
and the world at large how nobly they 
would fight for the glorious and only true 
cause, so dear to every upright Venezuelan. 

In the meantime, Andrade, poor man, was 
getting extremely bored. All the best 
society in Caracas was either in hiding, in 
jail, or near the front, and if Castro wouldn't 
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“In a state of the utmost indignation they rushed towards the battery.” 


fight him he had to do something to make life 
tolerable. So one day he collected all the 
arms and ammunition in the arsenals, 
gathered together the entire police force 
of Caracas, and, placing himself at their head, 
with bands playing and flags flying, marched 
bravely out of the capital over the moun- 
tains to the nearby port of LaGuaira. Here 
he dismissed the police, having placed all 
the arms and ammunition and equipment 
on board the ships comprising Venezuela's 
proud navy. The same morning he left 
with the entire fleet, and made for Trinidad, 
where rumour has it he tried—unsuccess- 
fully—to sell the ships to ‘the British 
authorities ! 

With Andrade’s disappearance his cause, 
of course, collapsed, aoa his army at Vic- 
toria at once went over to Castro and 
shared in the latter’s triumphant entry into 
Caracas a few days later. The gallant 
volunteers who for weeks had been so ready 
to expose themselves to all the horrors of 
civil war if only the railway authorities had 
permitted them were especially enthusiastic. 

One of Castro’s first acts after entering 
the Yellow House was to set free the other 

irant to Presidential honours whose 
herents had “contributed so largely to 
his own success, and it was a touching sight 


to see the two men embrace and swear 
eternal friendship. 

That same night, however, saw Mocho 
Hernandez, the aspirant in question, place 
himself at the head of his two thousand odd 
men and with sixty-five cartloads of arms 
and ammunition steal silently away into 
the country with the express purpose of 
raising the flag of revolution once more and 
ousting the usurper who had so shamelessly 
taken possession of the capital. 

It is true that he might easily have cap- 
tured the Yellow House where Castro and 
his own five hundred men, women, and boys 
lay intoxicated, for Andrade’s former troops 
were encamped some miles away, and could 
not, even if they had wanted to, help the 
new President. To do so, however, would 
have been to break the rule which enacted 
that all successful revolutions had to be 
fought from the west to the eastern frontier 
had not Castro’s own effort demonstrated 
the correctness of this? So to the west 
Hernandez took his troops, with the object 
of letting them fight their way back 

But, as it happened, fortune was not with 
him. Castro defeated him, and so remained, 
for the time being, in sole possession of the 
Yellow House and the Presidency of 
Venezuela. 
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THOMPSON'S 


By 
THE REV®. W. 


| SHORE 
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MLAPUs 


B. THOMPSON 


Illustrated by W. E. WIGHTMAN 


‘A quaint little story showing how a cunning Maori tried to “get his own back” on a 
white trader who was pressing him to pay his debts. “The tale is quite true,” writes the 
Author, “and ‘Tomahana’ was my father.” 


KAPI was badly in debt. 
The big white storekeeper, 
Tomahana (as the Maoris had 


christened Thompson) was wait- 
ing for payment, and he had nothing with 
which he could pay. What few trees there 
had been upon his tiny plot of land had 
long since been sold in exchange for groceries 
and tobacco—two very necessary items in 
Okapi’s scheme of life. His bullock team he 
had parted with some three years before, at 
the time when the great dam on the Monga- 
muka river was being built. That had been 
a great undertaking, and the pay had been 
good, although work, to Okapi’s way of 
thinking, had been too plentiful. After he 
quitted it he had drifted back to Wiaroa— 
to laze to his heart’s content ! 

That he had to live could not be denied, 
and to his primitive native mind the very 
idea of paying the pakeha (white man) for 
his food was ridiculous! Hadn’t the white 
man already taken away all his logs? As 
for the land—the land of his fathers—was 
it not being gradually but surely filched 
away to make homes and money for the 
white man ? No; it was unfair. He would 
not pay. He would go to Auckland first— 
to “chokie!”’ 

On the morning when my story opens, 
this son of the bush was sitting lazily on a 
small and rickety log-jetty jutting out into 
the river. 

Wiaroa—for such was the name of this 
tiverside trading place—boasted only a few 
wooden houses with the inevitable corru- 
gated-iron roofs. It was a delightful spot, 
situated on a bend in the stream, and 
rendered picturesque by the surrounding 
bush. Here and there on either side of the 
river could be discerned clearings, marked 
by fallen trees, pointing to the encroach- 
ment of agriculture; and away in the 
distance, on the hillside, blackened areas 
told of the last bush fires. 

Beyond an occasional word to passers-by, 
Okapi remained silent and appeared to have 
no interest in life other than smoking his 
clay pipe. It was only the distant ‘ phut- 
phut ” of a motor-launch, threading its way 
up-stream, that finally interrupted his lazy 
lethargy. 


It was some half hour before the launch 
came into view, and then one glance was 
enough to prove Okapi’s judgment correct. 
It was the Muinnthaka—the — store-boat. 
There was Tomahana himself sitting in the 
stern, hand on tiller, guiding the launch 
towards the primitive structure that served 
both as jetty and landing-stage, and there 
were the groceries packed on deck. By the 
accurate throw of a noosed rope the buat 
was made fast and the services of Okapi 
dispensed with—even had he been suftici- 
ently energetic to come forward and put the 
loop round the broken stump that served as 
a mooring-stay. 

“Good morning, Okapi,” said Tomahana, 
as he began unloading the crates of pro- 
visions. 

“ Tenakwa,” came the reply. 

Sulkily the Maori rose to his feet and 
began assisting the white man. Whether he 
had some dim idea of appropriating a tin or 
two of salmon for himself doesn't matter, 
but something made him move witha nimble- 
ness that astonished the steady -going 
Englishman. 

“Take them up to the ‘house,’” said 
Tomahana, as Okapi deposited the last case 
on the flimsy gangway. 

Tomahana was of the build and carriage 
that points out the children of the Mother- 
Jand in every corner of the globe. He stood 
about five feet ten, and was possessed of 
clear-cut features and a sunbronzed com- 
plexion. His bearing and general deport- 
ment were soldier-like, as was the methodical 
way in which he transacted business, whilst 
the gaze of his honest blue eyes was steady 
and unfaltering. ; % 

Thompson’s reputation stood very high. 
His integrity was so well known that not 
only natives but white men also sought his 
advice on multitudinous matters apart 
from business relationships, and he was 
loved as much as he was respected. 

The ‘“ house ’’—really the local hotel— 
was in no sense pretentious. A small room, 
scantily furnished, served Thompson as a 
temporary store. 

“Pack the goods on the table, Okapi,’”’ 
said the Englishman, as they entered the 
apartment. 
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“ Right, Tomahana!” 

There was an affability in Okapi’s voice 
that was peculiarly alien to his usual way of 
speaking. As he busied himself with the 
cases, the table gradually began to look 
like the counter of a tiny village shop. 

Seating himself at the other side of the 
table, Tomahana opened a parcel of tobacco 
and selected a rich dark plug. 

‘‘Have a smoke, Okapi,’”’ he said, and 
threw the plug towards the native. 

With a glee that was almost childish the 
Maori began cutting away a pipeful, at the 
same time shuffling towards the door. 

“Wait!” cried the trader, “I want half 
a minute with you. What about the eight 
pounds you owe me? You promised to 
pay, you know.” 

* By’meby, Tomahana. Trade very bad.” 

“It’s always ‘ by’meby ’ with you, Okapi. 
The truth is you're far too lazy. There’s 
plenty of work to be had. What about the 
dam? You left that. You're lazy, my 
lad!” 

‘‘No! Me not lazy—got gout v’ey bad.” 

“* Rubbish! Nonsense! You always have 
plenty of excuses. Well, you’ve got to pay. 
Now, how much have you got ? Eh?” 

“* Me got none. Money all gone.” 

With that Okapi turned his pockets 
inside out, as if to prove his statement. 

“Well, go out and get some — quick! 


See all right, but can’t get any. 
No one give Okapi money—no: not even a 
crust. They only laugh and say: ‘Huh! 
Okapi want tucker. He only smoke—him 
silly.” Then they laugh at me.” 

It was true, and Tomahana knew it, but 
an example had to be made; he couldn't 
go on allowing credit for ever. Whereas most 
natives were willing to work, Okapi really 
was too lazy to exert himself. 

‘When you coming to Kohu, eh?” 
asked the trader. 

“ Nex’ week.” 

“Oh, it’s always next week. Well, you 
come next week and pay something, or 
I'll send for you. See?” 

With his usual surly grunt, which might 
mean anything—or nothing—the Maori left 
the room, which was immediately filled 
by swarthy females, eager to purchase 
anything on “tick,” or, failing that, to 
maul the goods about. The atmosphere 
yurned into a scene resembling an Eastern 
bazaar, and Tomahana was kept busy talking 
to one, serving another, arguing with a third, 
the while keeping close watch on his chattels 
lest any pilfering took place. So it went 
on till the tide had turned, when the pur- 
chasers betook themselves to their respective 
canoes to paddle away ere night overtook 
them. 

As the last woman left the store, Okapi 
once more made his appearance, his counten- 
ance wreathed in smiles. 
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“Tomahana ? ” 

“ Well.” 

“You give poor fella tin salmon and hard 
biscuit on ‘ tick,’ eh?” 

“ Not till you pay me, Okapi.” 

“Then poor Okapi, him starve. You no 
like him starve and die like wild pig, Toma- 
hana? You cry then. Yes?” 

“I don’t think you'll starve, Okapi; 
you’re too lazy to do even that! But you 
must pay something.” 

The conversation languished while the 
big storekeeper went on packing his things, 
Okapi trying to look as miserable and as 
near starvation as possible. Suddenly an 
idea formed itself in the dim recesses of 
his mind. x 

“You give tin salmon, I carry things to 


boat. Yes, Tomahana?” 
“Very well. Get busy and hurry them 
aboard.” 


With snail-like movements the Maori 
transported the cases to the launch, being 
duly rewarded with his beloved tin of 
salmon. 

Casting off took scarcely a second, and 
soon the Minnihaka was phut-phutting 
her way down stream once more, leaving 
behind the figure of Okapi, sitting in the 
same place that he had occupied on her 
arrival, and in the same attitude, save that 
now he was eating ravenously out of the 
tin. 

At Kohu Kohu, where Thompson had his 
permanent store, the river is a mile wide and 
the scattered town is very prettily situated. 

On market day—Friday—when the 
weekly boat from Onehunga brings the 
mail and merchandise, there is much activity, 
and launches and canoes arrive from far and 
near. The arrival of the s.s. Claymore is 
not always punctual, as she may have to 
wait outside the bar at the river-mouth 
before she can berth at Oppononi and com- 
mence her round of visits. 

On market days the four stores are hives 
of activity, supplying hundreds of Maoris 
from up and down the river, and also filling 
the huge Government orders for men working 
on “construction ’’ contracts. 

On the particular Friday upon which we 
are again to come in contact with Tomahana, 
his store was crowded and all was bustle and 
excitement, 

“ Ready, Joe ? ”’ he asked Pearson, his one 
and only assistant, as that worthy came 
from the flour-room with a bag on his back, 
his checking-pad gripped firmly in his teeth. 

“Yes! I think there’s plenty of room 
now. How much flour do you expect ? ” 

“Eighty bags. There's that stuff to go 
up to the dam in the morning, so we can 
stack some here for to-night. You can take 
over now, and I’ll go and meet the boat ; 
she ought to be coming in. Keep an eye on 
that old sinner Okapi; he seems unusually 
good-humoured to~lay.” 
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“T noticed he was down earlier than usual, 
but perhaps he’s been lent a pound or two. 
He may be going to pay up!” 

“T'm afraid he’ll only do that after he has 
gone through jail. Well, I'll get along; the 
whistle went some time ago.” 

With that, Tomahana picked up_ his 
books and papers and wen* off down the 
wharf, where he was joined by Railace and 
Bownes, two other storekeepers. 

“Got many cases for court on Tuesday, 
Thompson ?” asked Bownes. 

“ Only one or two, which | may get cleared 
up beforehand, but Im afraid I've got a 
goodish waiting-list. There are some who 
do not scem to want to pay at all. Ill bring 
them in at the next circuit. Have you any, 
Rallace 7” 

About eight. But there’s very little 
chance of their ever paying up.”” 

‘Well, we can’t go on allowing credit 
indefinitely. If they would only let us have 
some trees or oxen on account we could wait 
a bit longer,” continued Thompson. 

Thus talking ‘‘ shop,” the three reached 
the end of the wharf just as the Claymore 
berthed alongside. Most of the white popu- 
lation had by this time gathered in knots 
up and down the wharf to watch the un- 
loading of the varicd cargo. This did not 
take very long, and all the time it was going 
on the sturekeepers and purser were busily 
checking consignment notes. 

The trolley line ran the whole length of 
the wharf, and boys were busily engaged in 
pushing a four-wheeled flat truck holding 
as much merchandise as could be stacked 
upon it. 

Tense excitement pervaded the scene till 
the unloading was over, when Thompson 
came back to the store, and immediately 
got busy with the rush of customers that 
always occurred as the tide began to turn. 

Slowly, but nevertheless surely, the stream 
of Maoris lessened, until Thompson and his 
a ant were left alone. 

Has Okapi been in yet, Joe?” 
demanded the chief, as Pearson began 
making up the cash drawer. 

“No, not right inside, although I saw 
him peering round the door-post about an 
hour and a half ago. He was still looking 
wonderfully happy. 1 don't understand 
what this unusual joy means. Do you?” 

“No, I don't. But Il expect he has thought 
of some very plausible excuse as to why he 
is unable to pz It will be ‘nex’ week ’ or 
“by'meby’ again. I am very much afraid 
that we shall have to make an example of 
him, Pearson.’ 

: "It" s the only way, sir.” 
were both” busy sen numerous 
duties when, some half-hour later, Okapi 
made his appearance. 

“ Tomahana?’”’ he asked, 
counter. 

“In the office,” 


reaching the 


replied Pearson, as he 


went on clearing up, preparatory to closing 
for the night. “ You want to see him, 
Okapi ?” 

“Yes! Me want see him.’ 

“Right! I'll tell him.” Whereupon Joe 
went and announced the visitor. 

* Tell him to come in here to me, Joe. 

The message was duly given, and Okapi 
ushered in 

Tenakwa, Okapi!” said the store- 

keeper, as he motioned the visitor to take 


enakwa, Tomahana! You very busy ? 
Too busy to talk with Okapi, eh ? ”” 

“No, not too busy. Have you brought 
any money with you this time ? ”” 
“ Me come long way to pay you.” 
yood ! how much—two or three pounds?” 

“More, much more’ Thereupon Okapi 
took out his clay cutty and lit up. 

* More ? Good! You want to pay all the 
bill, Okapi—the full eight pounds ? ” 

“Me pay more than that. ‘Bout £30 me 
pay you, Tomahana. You good fellow.” 

* T will only take what you owe, (Okapi.” 

“ Me know, but me got none les: 

“Oh! I see what you mean! You have 
only got a note for £30. Well, I'll cash it for 
you. 
“ To say that Tomahana was puzzled at 
finding such a comparatively large sum of 
money in the possession of a Maori who 
was universally believed to be “ broke” 
is to put it mildly. 

“Give me the note, then, Okapi,” he 
continued. 

Got no note. Me show you.” 

- With characteristic slowness the Maori 
felt in all his pockets, from his coat to his 
blue dungaree trousers, and eventually 
drew forth a massive gold demi-hunter 
watch that looked, from its tarnished appear- 
ance, as if it had not recently been in use. 

Thompson gazed in amazement at the 
watch reposing in the other’s hand, but 
finally light dawned upon him. 

“You want to leave it with me till the 
money is paid, Okapi ? That it ?’”’ he asked. 

“Me give him you. Me got no money, 


and me no want to go ‘ chokic.’ ”’ 


The storekeeper thought it just as well 
to make a few inquiries, so he began question- 
ing his debtor. 

“Where you get this w 

“Long way up river,” 
Maori, hanging his head. 

“ Whose is it ? Is it your own ? 

“My father’s—he give him to me. He 
not like me to go ‘chokie.”” Him ver, ood 
Watch.” 

‘Allright ! [ll take it and put it away 
for you till you can pay the money. But 
you must buck up and try.” 

Slowly and somewhat grudgingly Okapi 
handed over the watch, laying it reverently 
into the white-man’s open palm, Then, as 
the trader began to examine it, the Maori’s 


h, Okapi?”” 
answered the 


eyes filled with a look of malice and fear 
that was alien to him. 

“It’s gold right enough,” said Tomahana, 
as he turned to unlock his safe. 

“Plenty fine gold watch,” grunted the 
other. ‘‘ Me no go Auckland this time, eh ? ” 

“Not just now. But you must hurry up 
and pay.” 


“Tomahana! You tapu!” 


With all the power of his voice the Maori 
shouted the fateful words, and the white 
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man by an Englishman years before. Okapi 
went to the burial- ground, dug up the 
watch, and handed it to Thompson. By 
disturbing the grave he committed sacrilege, 
but he evidently thought it well worth while, 
for while Tomahana had the dead man’s 
watch he was absolutely tapu and no Maori 
would dream of coming near him. It was a 
peculiarly deadly piece of revenge, as 
Thompson speedily realized. 

« Still grinning delightedly, Okapi was about 


“*Tomahana! You tapu!’ 


With all the power of his voice the Maori shouted 


the fateful words.” 


man swung round aghast. Only too well 
he knew what tapu meant.* If by some 
trickery Okapi had put a fapu on him, the 
storekeeper was “holy,” and no native 
could deal with him. 

Sternly Tomahana began to interrogate 
the triumphant Maori, and little by little 
the truth came out. Realizing the awkward 
position he was in, and anxious to ‘ get 
his own back’? on the white man who 
threatened him with prison, Okapi had a 
sudden brain-wave. In accordance with 
tribal custom all his father’s goods and 
chattels had been buried with him, including 
a gold watch that had been given to the old 


* The Maori law of ‘tapu" is very comp 
difficult for a white man to understand. All sorts of ¢ 
may be “tapu"—which means sacred, forbidden, unt 
able—and anyone who knowi ingly infrin 
““tapu" becomes practically ‘ 


, and 


n 1 Th 
be lifted by a tribal medicine-man after elabor 


to retreat, when the trader shouted to his 
assistant 

“ Joe!” he called. ‘‘ Here—at once!” 

Pearson hurried in, noting the imperative 
note in Thompson's voice, and the Maori 
found his retreat cut off 

“ Take Okapi to the cells ! 
white man 

And in the lock-up the wily Okapi founda 
temporary home till, by order of the court, 
he was sent to the “ chokie '’ he so much 
dreaded 

As for the watch, at considerable incon- 
venience and expense Thompson succeeded 
in restoring it to its original resting-place 
in the /apu burial-ground away up the river, 
thus lifting the ban from himself 

What Okapi thought of ‘ chokie,”’ or 
how he fared there, I am unable to say, but 
he did not return to Kohu Kohu or its 
neighbourhood 


’ snapped the 


Mr. A. ties of Sydney, with his record 


shark. It was eleven feet three inches 
long and weighed five hundred and sixty- 
five pounds. 


HE last time I was in England I re- 
member very well walking down 
the banks of an historic river for a 
couple of miles or so. Every few 
yards there sat a patient and apparently 
easily-pleased angler, watching an enor- 
mously long rod and fine line to which 
a quill float was attached. Being a keen 
fisherman myself, I naturally became in- 
terested, but when I saw the results—a few 
miserable little fish six or seven inches long— 
I was amazed that grown men could be 
content to bother their heads about such 
poor sport. 
I tried to tell one of these optimists about 
the kind of fishing one gets with rod and 
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An article which will make stay-at-home 
describes the amazing sport that anglers 
Islands, off the New Zealand coast — fish- 
fighting giants of the sea with rod and 
last for many hours, and a man who can 
the gaff has experienced all the thrills 


line in New Zealand. He didn’t actually 
call me a liar—possibly because I was very 
much bigger than he was—but his look was 
eloquent. 

Everyone has heard about the splendid 
deep-sea rod-fishing that is to be obtained 
off the coast of Florida—fishing which 
attracts hundreds and possibly thousands 
of sportsmen every season—but few people 
seem to know that sport certainly as good, 
and some say far better, can be had off the 
northern coast of New Zealand. 

If you will look at the map of the North 
Island of New Zealand and Totlow the east 
coast up for about a hundred and twenty 
miles above the city of Auckland, you will 
come upon a town named Russell, in the Bay 
of Islands, This picturesque and _ historic 
little place is the main centre for a really 
amazing sport—rod-fishing for swordfish, 
tiger or ‘‘ mako ” sharks, and kingfish. These 
fighting giants of the sea are undoubtedly 
among the finest game-fish known, and a 
man who has brought to the gaff a well- 
conditioned ‘‘ swordie” of three hundred 
pounds or so, or a ‘‘ mako ”’ which turns the 
scale at a good four hundred pounds, will 
have experienced all the thrill he is ever likely 
to know so far as wielding the rod is con- 
cerned, 

For a good many years now it has been 
known to residents of Russell and to an odd 
visiting angler or so that some enormous 
fish live in the waters round Cape Brett, and 
it is now fifteen years since the first swordfish 
was killed by a rod fisherman. A Mr. J. D. 
Campbell, a keen Scottish angler, happened 
to be at Russell after kingfish, a good sporting 
species which averages about fifty or sixty 
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AFTER SWORDFISH AND 


TIGER SHARKS WITH 
ROD AND LINE 


WWDunsterville 


OF CHRISTCHURCH, NEW ZEALAND 


fishermen very envious. Mr. Dunsterville 
are enjoying in the beautiful Bay of 


ing for three and four hundred-pound | 
line! Some of the battles that ensue 
bring a giant swordfish or tiger-shark to 
that angling can give. 


pounds, though they frequently run up to 
twice that weight. Occasionally Mr. Camp- 
bell got fast to something much more formi:- 
able than any kingfish, and invariably his 
tackle was carried away, the stout line being 
cut like a piece of cotton. Finally, by using 
a steel-wire trace some twenty feet long, he 
managed, after a thrilling four-hour fight, to 
bring one of these mysteries to the gaff, and 
it turned out to be a fine swordfish weighing 
two hundred and fifty pounds. 

Once it became known that such monsters 
«ould be captured with the rod a good 
many other sportsmen—New Zealanders, 
Australians, and Oversea  visitors—tried 
their luck, and some remarkable catches 
have since been recorded by the Bay of 
Islands Swordfish and Mako Shark Club, 
an organization which came into being for 
the express purpose of officially weighing and 
measuring game-fish caught by its members, 
so that figures which are unquestionably 
accurate could be recorded in its registers. 

It was off Cape Brett that Mr. White- 
Wickham put up what is claimed to be the 
world’s record for weighc of fish caught by 
one rod in eleven consecutive days’ fishing. 
In January, 1922, this angler, who is 2 
Londoner, caught :— 

Three swordfish, weighing eight hundred 
and eighty-eight pounds ; seven mako sharks, 
weighing one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-thr pounds; and_ seven kingfish, 
weighing three hundred and forty-six pounds. 

These thirteen fish tipped the beam at a 
total of three thousand and eighty-seven 
pounds, and a special certificate was issued 
to the fisherman by the local club. 


Mr. White-Wickham is a man who has 
Vow. tv. 


} 
| 
| 


Sir Maynard Hedstrom, of Suva, 


Fiji, with a 4151b. “mako” 
shark caught “ with rod and 
ine. 


fished off Santa Catalina Island and in all 
the known waters in different parts of the 
world where game-fish are to be found, and 
he says he has never met anything to Compare 
with the sport off Cape Brett. It may be 
mentioned that his best ‘ swordie ” weighed 
three hundred and twenty-seven pounds, 
and his best tiger-shark four hundred and 
forty-two pounds, the former being ten feet 
ten inches long and the latter nine feet 
six inches. All his fish were killed on a 
light tarpon rod weighing about sixteen 
ounces. So far, the heaviest swordtish taken 
weighs three hundred and fifty-four pounds, 
and the heaviest ‘ mako ” four hundred and 
sixty-four pounds, though a different specics 
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A 312 lb. swordfish. 


of shark has been killed with the rod 
weighing five hundred and sixty-five pounds, 
and a “ broadbill "’ swordfish was captured 
which was estimated at somewhere between 
five hundred and six hundred pounds. [ 
think I am justified in saying ‘‘ Some 
fishing |” 

Now what about coming out for a day's 
sport with me? It is a glorious February 
morning—summer out here —and the Bay, 
with its hundred little islands dotted about, 
issues an invitation that simply cannot be 
ignored. The motor-launch is all ready, 
with fishing gear and food for the day 
aboard. The thirty-five-foot boat, with 
swivel chairs fore and aft, is in charge of an 
experienced and enthusiastic skipper who is 
reputed to know the addresses of all the big 
fish in this part of the Pacific. ‘“ And when 
I wants one,” he says, ‘‘ I just drop him a 
line!” 

The man in charge of the boat, by the way, 
has a lot of responsibility on his shoulders, 
for quick handling of the launch is absolutely 
essential in this big-game fishing, and if we 
get fast to a good big “ swordie " or ‘‘ mako ”’ 
he will never be brought to the gaff without 
the aid of the engine and a good man at the 
helm. One has to play the fish with the aid 
of the boat, and there is always a sporting 
chance of the quarry charging you and 


puncturing the comparatively thin skin of 
the launch. An infuriated swordfish has 
been known to poke his sword through about 
a foot of solid timber planking and framing 
—a thrust equal to about ten mighty blows 
from a fifteen pound sledge-hammer. Luckily 
no accident of this nature has yet been 
chronicled in the experience of the Cape 
Brett fishermen, which is just as well, as it 
might make things very awkward for all 
concerned. 

The bait used for swordfish, mako, and 
kingfish—all predatory surface feeders—is 
the kahuwai, itself a very sporting fish 
weighing up to about ten pounds. The 
kahuwai is always to be found where the 
small gulls, or kahuwai birds, are seen 
swooping down on the water, for they feed 
on the same food as the kahuwai himself. 

Getting under way, we head for Piercy 
Island, a bold precipitous rock standing out 
of the ocean to a height of about a thousand 
feet, as the skipper knows this is a good~ 
ground for bait. The ‘dummies ” are got 
ready, these being canoe-shaped pieces of 
wood with a strong hook attached to one 
end, the other being swivelled on to a line. 
They are trolled behind the boat and very 
soon attract the notice of shoals of kahuwat. 
Then the fun commences. The kahuwai 


A 275 lb. 
feet ten inches, and the sword two feet 
five inches. 


swordfish. It measured ten 
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chases and takes the rather indigestible 
‘““dummy ” greedily, and we are soon all 
hard at work hauling in the game little 
fish, which fight valiantly to the last. 

It does not take very long before we have 
enough, so we coil up the lines and put the 
“dummies ” away. Then we seize a kick- 
ing kahuwai and fasten it carefully to the 
big treble hook, some three inches long in 
the shank and an inch across the barbs, 
which is used for big-game. To this we 
fix the thirty-foot steel trace, which in 
turn is attached by a strong brass swivel 
to the three-hundred-yard, thirty-three or 
thirty-six thread linen tarpon, or “ cutty- 
hunk,” line, which has a breaking strain 
of about one hundred pounds. The line, 
of course, has a big reel fitted to the eight- 
foot rod in the usual way. The angler himself 
puts on a belt with a leather socket on the 
front to take the butt of the rod; he also 
wears a webbing or leather strap round his 
shoulders, one end of which is clipped on to 
the rod about three feet up from the butt. 

This sounds like a lot of gear, but when 
you get a three or four hundred pound 
fish on your line behaving like a mad tor- 
pedo you need all the assistance you can get, 
for the resulting fight may last for four 
hours and possibly longer. One angler 
this season, fishing off Cape Brett, com- 
menced his battle with a giant ‘‘ swordie ’’ 
at nine in the morning. At seven o’clock 
that evening he and the skipper of the 
launch, who had given him an occasional 
= ll’? with the fish, were still fighting, 

_and both were about exhausted. They 
finally cut the line and -buoyed it with two 
empty benzine tins, in the hope that they 
could pick it up again the next morning and 
continue the argument; but unfortunately 
they never found the buoy again, in spite 
of a careful search, and it is assumed that 
the big fellow must have broken away 
during the night. There is no doubt that 


bait for the big fish. 


‘Gulls hovering over a big school of kahuwai, which provide the best 


ZEALAND. 


re es 


Mr. G. S. Reade, of England, with a hundred- 
pound kingfish, the record for 1924. 


a 


this fish must have been a true “ broadbill ” 
swordfish, which are known to go up to 
six hundred pounds in weight. ‘ Some 
fish!” I say again. 

With our gear all ready, and ourselves 
comfortably seated in our swivel chairs, we all 
keep a sharp look 
out for “a fin.” 


The swordfish 
and the ‘‘mako” 
both chase 
their prey on the 
surface, and every 
now and then 
their dorsal fins 
show above the 
waterline.. We 
potter along 
quietly, or per- 
haps just drift, 
until suddenly the 
skipper yells: “A 
“ swordie’! Look 
out!" 

s ht Our live bait is 
already out, swim- 
ming about in 
good style. The 
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fin disappears, but Old Man Swordfish is a 
pretty sharp-eyed customer, and doesn’t miss 
much, and he soon gets into action. We feel 
astrong pull, and the skipper calls out again : 
“‘ Give him line !_ Give him line!” So we pay 
out forty or fifty yards to give the sword- 
fish time to swallow the bait head-first, as 
is his custom. Then we strike. Wow! 
There’s no doubt he’s on all right! The rod 
goes down to the horizontal, and away 
screams the line after the swordfish, who 
seems to have urgent business down the 
equator somewhere. The skipper has made 
a headlong dive below to start up the engine 
and take the wheel, for it is quite impossible 
to actually hold a swordfish or a ‘‘ mako” 
shark; we have to follow himas fast asthe boat 
will go, and many a run of seven or ten miles 
is made before a fish is brought to the gaff. 

Meanwhile we hang on to the rod with 
allour strength and, with the aid of the 
belt gear and our legs, braced against the 
rail, we gradually manage to get the rod- 
point up a bit. The fish dives and plunges 
continually, all the time going at the rate of 
a railway train. Every now and then he 
will leap in the air, shaking his head savagely 
from side to side to try and dislodge the 
bait. Next she performs that queer feat 
peculiar to a ‘‘swordie,”” and known as 
“swimming on his tail.’’ Rearing about 
two-thirds of his handsome body out of the 
water to a position not very far from the 
perpendicular, he simply churns along in 
a smother of boiling foam. 

Gradually, if you have skill and luck, 
you will wear your fish out and be able to 
get in aon line ; and when he is fought to 
a standstill you can manceuvre him along- 
side and get a grip of the trace. Meanwhile 
the skipper drops a ‘running bowline ” 
over his great sickle-shaped tail—and the 
grand fish is yours! Of course, you are as 
proud as Punch about it all when you see 
the brilliant-hued giant hauled over the 


A typical launch of the type used by the anglers. 


rail. His back glistens a deep blue in the 
sunshine; his belly is silver, and down his 
sides are regularly-marked bands of black. 

It may have been your luck to strike 
a “mako,” or tiger-shark, instead of a 
“swordie,” and if you have you are in for 
another stern fight. The mako is almost, 
if not quite, as game as the swordfish, and 
puts up a terrific battle for freedom. A good 
mako—and they run over four hundred 
pounds—will test the strength and skill 
of the best rodsman and the best tackle 
ever made. He “ sounds ” and ‘‘ breaches "”” 
splendidly, often leaping repeatedly to three 
times his own length out of the water. The 
“‘mako ”’ does not possess the usual triangular- 
shaped teeth common with many species 
of shark. His armament is even more 
formidable, for his teeth are long, curved 
spikes, as white as milk and as sharp as 
needles. They are greatly valued by the 
Maoris, who used to wear them as ear 
pendants. A friend of mine refused {10 
for an exceptionally fine pair of teeth, and 
Mr. White-Wickham would not consider 
an ofier of {20 for the jaws of a “ mako”’ 
he caught. Generally speaking the value 
of a mako shark’s jaws is about £5, so the 
fish are well worth catching, quite apart 
altcgether from the sport of the thing. 

The kingfish completes the trio of what 
may be classed as big-game fish. He also 
is an excellent fighter, as good as any of 
them, weight for weight. The average 
poundage of the kingfish is from fifty to 
sixty, but very many over one hundred 

unds have been taken. He is somethii 
ike the tarpon, and is very plentiful ind 
in the waters round Cape Brett. Even a 
moderate-sized_kingfish can swallow an 
eight-pound kahuwai whole, and they can 
always be depended on for a rare battle. 

Scores of other varieties of fish abound 
in these waters. The tunny, scaling up 
to thirty-five pounds or so; the schnapper, 
going up to about 
twenty pounds; 
the hapuka, 
which sometimes 
reaches a_ weight 
of ninety to one 
hundred pounds ; 
the trevalli, and 
dozens of others. 
One party re- 
cently tallied up 
thirty - three dis- 
tinct varieties of 
fishin a day’s hand- 
line fishing, and 
most of them were 
edible. 

Once more, and 
for the last time, 
permit me to 
say: “Some 
Fishing!” 
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romance! 


marvelous adventure. 


Here—amid scenes of riotous ex- 
citement—you will come face to face 
with gamblers, cowboys, preachers 
and outlaws, scouts, bandits, In- 
dians, Mormons, miners, cattle 
thieves, train robbers—gentlemen 
and gunmen—bankers and horse 
thieves—good women and bad wo- 
men—all those indomitable, devil- 
may-care adventurers who, with 
spirits high and guns spitting fire, 
rode and fought their way over the 
mountains and across the plains of 
the Golden West. 

Better than any other writer, 
Zane Grey knows the gallant, heroic 
men and women of the gold-and- 
purple West. He has lived with 
them, in_ranch house and ranch 
cabin. He has shared their fun 
and their privations. 

That is why these books of Zane 
Grey's will live forever and ever:— 
The U. P. Trail, To the Last Man, 
Wildfire, Wanderer of the Wasteland, 


Just Mail the Coupon Below 
and Spend Boundless Golden Hours 
Under the Spell of the Daring West! 


ERE is the chance of a lifetime—to lift 

yourself out of life’s humdrum monot- 
ony, into glorious realms of adventure and 
Forget yourself and your worries 
in the thrilling deeds of brave men and reck- 
less women to whom death is but another 
Ride with them into 
the mighty wastelands of the West. 


Mastertales of the 
Golden West—by 


Feel the — these 


The Lone Star Ranger, The Light of 
Western Stars, Desert Gold, Riders of 
the Purple Sage, The Rainbow Trail, 
The Border Legion, Heritage of the 
Desert, The Mysterious Rider. 


Short-time 3314, Bargain Offer 


cal 
at h 
thousand :coy 
much higher prices, we now pre 
this First and Only Uniform E 
tion of Zane Grey—the Home Li 
brary Edition. 

Through the co-operation of Zane 
both. of 
red to 


and his publishers, 
whom have 
cut their royalties down to a mini- 
mum, you may have the wonderful 
gripping, famous novels of Zane 
firey at a startlingly low price—a 
ion of 33 1-3 per cent off the 
publishers’ price for the 
single volumes 


whip of the pine-scented wind in your face 
as your broncho stretches away in a mad, 
breakneck gallop. Revel in great purple hills, 
and sunsets redder than blood. Lose yourself 
completely in the tremendousness, the cour- 
age, theJdespair, the joy, the passion, and ro- 
mance of our gorgeous, high-hearted West in 


ZANE GREY 


12 Magnificent, Thrilling, Full-length Novels—The Only Uniformly Bound 
Edition by the World’s Most Popular Living Author 


Complete Sets Free on Approval 
_ Furthermore, you needn’t pay a 
single cent until you have seen, ex- 
amined and read "the books in your 
own home. If, for any 
do not find the books « at 
desire, just send them back before 
the ten days are up, and you won't 
owe us a penny, 


But Act at Once 
This remarkable set of books has been 7 
issued in a limited edition only. So, if 
you want to be sure of getting yours. Sf 
you must act atonce. Fill in'and 
mail the coupon to-day. Life will, 7 
nfinitely more splendid— 


more gloriously worth living 7” MSfQNEAL" 
after that! Get your pen or MACKENZIE 
pencil now—fill in and mail 7 cet, Gezat8 
this coupon at once 0 Irving Place 
McKINLAY, STONE & 7 ned 

MACKENZIE 7 hi 

Dept. G-z212 
30 Irving Place 

New York 
= 7 


— 7, 3 
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Kindly mention this magazine 


when writing to advertisers. 
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(SEE PAGE 90.) 
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You will thoroughly enjoy this breezy narrative, which describes how the Author and his 


wife bought a small sailing-craft 


‘across the wide Pacific accompanied only by a solitary deck-hand and a puppy-dog! 


and—knowing practically nothing of navigation—set off 


As 


might have been expected, al! sorts of adventures and misadventures befell them. This 
instalment deals‘ with the birth of the Great Idea, the purchase of the “Loja,” the 
discovery of ’Erbert 'Enry, and the commencement of the voyage. 


2 


I. 


: “YE were in Victoria, B.C., that 
- dignified little. city on the 
f "southern end of the beautifully- 


wooded Vancouver Island. M- 
and I and ‘‘ The Problem ’’—a silky spaniel 
puppy. we had purchased ‘a few months 
previously —were at Oak Bay on the 
afternoon the Great Idea hit us, sitting 
on .the rocky foreshore watching the 
Vancouver ferry wind its way in and out 
among the pine-clad islets of the Strait. 
Across the Strait the great Rockies dipped 
the tips of their rugged tentacles into this 
backwater of the blue Pacific, making the 
mainland coastline in appearance rather 
like. that of Norway. Behind us on the 
undulating ground, row upon row of friendly 
unfenced bungalows added to the general 
beauty of the scene; above shone the 
cheery afternoon sun. “ The Problem,” a 
little ball of yellow, fluffy puppydom, 
chased, imaginary rabbits among the boulders 
of. the beach and yap ed indignantly. .at 
the _impertinence over-venturesome 
wavelcts. 

In this paradise my wife and I should 
have been happy; and yet we were not. 
A year of America, once delectably visioned 


as our home for all time, had only sufficed 
Vou. twi.—7. 


to reawaken within us our mutual craving 
for travel. The germ of the wanderlust 
was in our bones. Europe, Africa, the far 
East, and now America—we had visited 
them all. Each in turn had been pictured 
as the Perfect Land ; each in the sampling 
had served to counter the machinations of 
the germ for a while only, reviving him later 
to a new vigour of activity. 

“ Where else is there to go ? ” M. had 
demanded when, after days of furtive, 
restless longing, we had at last embarked 
on a laughing confession of our common 
secret. 

“There’s South America,” I said, ‘‘ and 
all the South Sea Islands—and Australia.” 

M—-—’s pretty blue eyes reflected the 
wide blue seas and limitless open spaces. 

“Td love to see the Islands,” she sighed. 

“Yes, why shouldn’t we go to Australia—by 
way of the South Seas? "she added im- 
pulsively. 
- ‘There's the * Problem,’ ” I explained, 
pointing to where the yellow ball of fur 
and floppiness frolicked among the shells 
and the sea-spray. “ How would you like 
to have him shut up in a crate on the ship 
and then kept prisoner in a quarantine pen 
ashore for six months ? ” 

M. shuddered. 
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“ The alternative is to give him away,” 
I continued. 

“Never !"’ ejaculated my wife vehe- 
mently. ‘‘ We'll stay where we are, rather 
than that !’’—and she called to the dog, 
who came running up to where we sat and 
stood a few feet off, the light of innocent 
devil in his eyes, contemplating us. 
Expressive orbs said: ‘‘ You humans are 
a nuisance! What do you want now ? If 
you think you’re going to catch me and put 
me on the leash, you’re very much mis- 
taken!” 

M said something to him softly and 
his expression changed to one of concern. 
Obediently he came forward and snuggled 
against her skirt, looking up expectantly 
while she fondled him. 

“Oh! I wish we had a boat of our own 
to go where we liked in, and to take you 
-with us, you dear thing!” said M 
wistfully. 

And that was how the Great Idea came 
to us. 

There was a silence. Then I asked : 

‘Why shouldn't we have a boat of our 
own?” 

M—— looked at me in amazement. 

“Why, we couldn’t afford it, you silly |” 
she replied. ‘‘A boat like that ’—she 
pointed towards the magnificent Vancouver 
City mail-ferry—‘‘ must cost a small 
fortune.” 

“« But we shouldn’t want a boat like that,” 
I protested. ‘‘ That’s built to carry about 
a thousand people and would cost a fortune, 
I suppose. Wewant a boat just big enough 
for the two of us and the pup.” 

“To go to Australia in?’’ came the 
sceptical inquiry. 

“Why not ? ” I demanded indignantly. 

“' Because—well, it would sink, for one 
thing, wouldn’t it ? It’d be too small!” 

“ Not at all!’ I contradicted, with the 
conviction of a man who has never been in 
anything smaller than a mail-boat in his 
life. ‘‘ People have lived for weeks in ship’s 
lifeboats; and it would be considerably 
bigger than a lifeboat.” 

Oh ”—meditatively — “ but shouldn't 
we get lost ? Ordo you mean we'd have a 
captain and a crew as well?” 

“Not exactly,” I rejoined. 
have one or two paid hands. 
that we didn’t lose our way.” 

“ How 2?’ demanded M. 

“Oh,” I said airily, ‘I know all about 
‘sines’ and ‘ zeniths’ and things, and all 
you have to do is to buy a Nautical Alma- 
nack, a sextant, and a chronometer and— 
well, there you are!” 

M looked at me admiringly. She 
knows me well. Together we had embarked 
on many a wild-cat scheme ere this venture 
suggested itself, and, since a particular 
little cherub up aloft seems to have been 
especially detailed to watch over people 


“We might 
But I'd sce 


suspiciously. 


like us, we have always managed to SENEELE 
through somehow. But 3 
me well enough to be aware that my know- 
ledge of navigation wouldn’t have filled the 
brain of an ambitious sardine. Still, being 
unable to contradict in terms of ‘ sines + 
and ‘tans,’ she wisely played the part of 
dutiful wife and left everything to the 
cherub. 

“What would a boat like that cost ?” 
she asked next. 

“ Haven't the remotest idea,” I admitted. 
“ But we'll nose round a bit and find out.” 

“Would it go with steam or sails?” 

“ Sails,” 1 decided. ‘ It’s cheaper—and 
we're in no hurry.” 

“ But you know nothing about yachts.’’ 

“ There’s nothing to know,” I murmured. 
“What there is I’d learn in a week,” I added 
confidently. 

“ Would it have a bath ?” 

“ Emphatically,” I said. 

“It wouldn’t roll too much, would it?” 
inquired M. with a reflective look. “I 
mean not as much as the Saxonia did coming 
across the Atlantic.” 

“Of course not,’ I assured her. ‘‘ The 
sails would steady it. The Saxonia hadn’t 
sails.” 

(I was held to account for this later !) 

“ Think,” I continued, ‘of the joy of 
bowling along before a westerly—no, an 
easterly wind—over the sparkling Pacific 
towards Honolulu! Think of the white 
beaches, the palm-trees, the ozone and real 
warm sunshine !”’ 

“It would be just too glorious!” 
M. “ But,” she added, 
we do with the 
Australia?” 

(M: is the business partner of the firm.) 

“Sell it,” I said, and added bravely : “* At 
a profit.” . 

It was brave of me, for the reason that I 
have an unhappy knack of buying things 
when they are expensive and in great 
demand and selling them when they are a 
glut on the market. I can’t help it; I was 
born that way. I am no business man. 
When I set out to sell something I get tired 
and give it away. However, this was 
different. A ship, a yacht, a boat—or 
whatever one would call it—was too big 
to think of giving away. We should have 
to“ buy right,” that was all. So long as one 
“ bought right,”’ 1 had been told in America, 
one was safe. I registered a determination 
to forget my disinclinations for once and set 
about purchasing a suitable craft with all the 
perspicacity and disingenuousness of a 
successful business man. Whatever I 
inspected, I would not so much as hint at the 
fact if I took a fancy to it. Whatever the 
price demanded, I would make an otter of 
just half, and not buy unless I got it for 
that sum. 

We fell to an elated discussion of all things 


sighed 
“what should 
boat when we get to 


eg renee or 


ase, provisioning, 

vcean-going schooner. 

we sailed fairy scas in a 

uss between King George’s 

.-«ta and Henry Ford’s palatial 

ow. We sat beneath an awning feeling 

the cool play of the tropic breezes about our 

brows and listening to the gentle swish of the 

water by the side, while a white-clad 

steward brought us iced drinks from the 

refrigerator and tuned in the loud speaker 

on the table between our deck-chairs. 

Then the more sordid aspects of the venture 

had their turn and we deliberated over each 

detail at great length and with what we 

fondly imagined to be unprejudiced and 
practical consideration. 

The afternoon slipped by all too quickly. 
Twilight had gathered while we talked ; we 
rose, kissed, leashed-up the newly-christened 
‘* Probbo ’—short for ‘ Problem ’’—who 
was very reluctant to leave his imaginary 
rabbits, cranked up the car, and drove back 
to our caravanserai. 

Next morning I commenced prowling 
about the wharfside in search of a boat 
that had a bath, worked with sails, and 
would carry us to Australia vid the Pacific 
Islands without doing anything quite so 
inconsiderate as sinking en route. 

Because there are no “ pubs” in British 
Columbia and because Cap’n Fagasta liked 
his drop of rum, we did the business in the 
Cap’n’s hotel bedroom. I must explain— 
though he leaves the story almost as soon 
as he enters it—that Cap’n Fagasta was a 
small yellow-skinned mariner, master-owner 
of the seventy-five foot yawl Loja, whose 
port of registry was Guayaquil, in Ecuador. 
Asked point-blank by M. on the occasion 
of our second inspection of that extremely 
minute-looking craft whether there was 
any danger of its sinking, the Cap’n had 
replied naively (if inaccurately) that Ecua- 
dorian wood cannot sink. This information 
had the effect of distinctly consoling us ; as 
did also the fact that the Cap'n had recently 
sailed the Loja all the way from Ecuador to 
British Columbia. We had hoped_ for 
something bigger and better, indeed. Strol- 
ling dockwards one morning, our eyes had 
alighted on a newly-arrived craft of what we 
considered then to be just about the right 
size for our requirements. We hired a 
launch and chugged out to her anchorage 
forthwith. We were right royally received 
by her owner—a lumber millionaire from 
Portland—and_ were hospitably offered 
drinks (served by a white-clad steward !) 
before we were asked our business. The 
boat was not for sale, said the magnate. 
What would it cost to build her? Well, 

guess we might have it done a bit cheaper 
now that steel’s dropped, but it cost him 
a trifle over a hundred and forty thousand 
dollars. When we had stopped gasping, we 
learnt that the crew numbered eleven and 
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that their wages totalled to “‘ about a 
thousand dollars’ a month. We did not 
wait to pursue any of the dozen or more 
other enquiries we had armed ourselves 
with ; we left, hiding our shame, as hurriedly 
as we could without appearing rude. 

Then one day the Loja blew in—literally 
on the wings of a Juan de Fuca squall, and 
dropped her rusty anchor just a few cable- 
lengths away from our hotel bedroom 
window. (It was as though the patron 
saint of Cap’n Fagasta had whispered in his 
ear that we were prospective buyers of 
a boat; as though he had anchored her 
there as a bait.) Well, we saw her; and 
then we forgot about her. There was 
nothing much about the Loja to hold one’s 
attention. Her hull was a dirty black and 
her sails a burnt umber, patched in many 
places. She didn’t particularly interest us 
until we had inquired the price of several 
craft in the offing ; then at last our interest 
began to focus on the Loja—and finally we 
bought her. 

We didn’t buy her at Cap’n Fagasta’s 
prige. Oh, no; we were far too shrewd for 
that! Asked the figure, the Cap’n was 
constrained to tell us in very broken English 
that his heart was rent at the prospect of 
parting from her; that he and she had 
sailed the seas together ever since the days 
of the last Ecuadorian revolution—when he 
had held_ office in the ousted Ministry. 
’Erbert ’Enry (whom you will meet pre- 
sently), afterwards told us that Fagasta had 
purchased the Loja at Panama just before 
the last voyage—which, incidentally was 
the only one the Cap’n had made in the 
yawl ! 

‘“‘ Eet ees da soul you tear out of me!” 
said the Cap’n, and we, poor innocents, half 
believed him. 

After perhaps ten minutes of this vivid 
stuff, we understood the Cap'n to say that 
he would sacrifice the yawl for the trifling 
sum of twelve thousand dollars. In any 
southern market, we were informed, he 
would easily be able to obtain twice, “ t’ree 
times,” that amount for her, but he had two 
days ago reccived a cable from his senora 
imploring his immediate return to Riobamba 
—where his home w -because some 
desperadoes of relatives were persccuting 
her. (In proof of this statement the Cap'n 
insisted on exhibiting a soiled cablegram- 
form inscribed in a language that looked 
like a mixture of Esperanto and lockjaw.) 
He was forced to make the “ sacr-r-ifice ”’ 
therefore and take the next liner South 
America-wards. At the end of his pitiful 
recital I felt that the very Icast I could do 
in the circumstances would be to offer him 
fifteen thousand dollars —if IT had had that 


sum; anything less, I felt, would be an 
insult. Very fortunately I had not that 
sum. 


1 felt M——’s grip on my arm tighten, 
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She knows me, as I've said before. Her 
merciless grip seemed to say: ‘ Harden 
yourself! Keep to your bargain!” 

Clenching my teeth, I looked at the 
stricken Cap'n Fagasta. I opened my 
mouth to speak, but the sight of the man's 
labouring face and the moisture on his 
swarthy brow turned me from my purpose. 
How could I offer him six thousand dollars ? 
And then M—— put in her spoke. 

“It is a great pity,’’ she said gently. 
“The sum is far too big for us even to 
consider making you an offer, Captain. 
We have only three thousand dollars to 
spend. I suppose three thousand . . .?” 

I looked away. 

The Cap'n was a_man outraged; he 
swore mighty oaths in Ecuadorian, spat over 
the side of the ship, did a little step-dance, 
snapped his fingers under our noses, threw 
his peaked cap to the deck and did his best 
to trample it through the planks, tore his 
hair—and showed us the gangway. 

We went—very hurriedly. 

Late that night we received a telephone 
message to the effect that Cap’n Fagasta 
had received a further cablegram front his 
beleagured spouse and in consequence 
would have to practically give his ship away. 
The matter was one of extreme urgency. 
He was prepared to accept eight thousand 
dollars. We declined. Thereafter more 
cablegrams and more telephone messages 
until the price had dropped to five thousand. 
Then there was a lapse of four days. On 
the fifth day an impassioned tenor solo on 
the phone in our bedroom told us—between 
Caruso-like sobs—that four thousand dollars 
would buy the Loja; and that if we 
did not take her at that price we might, 
collectively and respectively, go to the devil ! 
A lot of oaths, a parting sob, and a ringing- 
off. Then a pause of some days—a long one, 
while the fate of the senora in Riobamba 
weighed heavily on my conscience. Finally, 
a cautious enquiry on our part. And then 
we bought her for four thousand dollars. 

During the writing of the receipt and the 
signing of sundry documents the Cap’n 
continually refreshed himself from the rum- 
bottle, and by the time the business was 
completed he had become so affected at the 
thought of parting with the Loja that 
he wept openly. He had obtained a berth 
as skipper on another ketch, he told me; 
but how strange, how uncomfortable, how 
“ hor-r-eeble ”’ the new craft would be after 
the Loja! 

“ But,’”’ I said, astonished, ‘‘ How about 
your senora ?”’ 

The senora, it appeared, was once again in 
excellent health and security ; he had had 
acablegram to that effect only the day before! 

Weeping, he accompanied me to the door. 
The Loja was mine ! 


The Loja had an eighteen-foot beam and 


drew ten feet. She had a short bow-sprit 
with an entirely useless sprit-sail which, on 
the one occasion we attempted airing it, 
quickly flapped itself to small strips and so 
was dispensed with altogether. The jigger- 
mast was likewise more ornamental than 
anything else, we found. The yawl had 
always been sailed under mains‘! and jib 
only ; learning this in good time we tricd no 
more experiments and endeavoured to 
treat her in the way she was used to. 

Below deck she was mostly hold. It 
pained us to think that we could find no 
use for that great space—beyond stores and 
sand-ballast—while in our stufty little 
stateroom aft, which together with a small 
saloon, a galley and a microscopic bath- 
room comprised her passenger accommoda- 
tion, we had barely room to move without 
dislocating our elbow-joints or bumping 
our heads. In spite of this the saloon and 
cabin were really far from uncomfortable 
and—what gave us most delight to discover 
—were clean. True, there were little incon. 
veniences, like having to heat the water for 
one’s tub on a “ Perfection "’ oil-stove in the 
galley and having to empty it over the side 
of the ship afterwards; but these were 
negligible details whose inconsequence we 
realized later on—when we came to face 
real hardship. For’ard of the hold there was 
the conventional evil-smelling fo’c’s'le—the 
abode of ’Erbert ’Enry. 

’Erbert ’Enry’s real name was Jesus 
Goyaz della Gallegos, which, as M 
pointed out to me, would be a distinctly 
awkward nomenclature to enunciate if one 
wanted its owner in a hurry. Why we did 
not call him Oscar Asche there and then I can 
never quite make out nowadays, when I 
chuckle over the whole ridiculous adventure 
in retrospect, for a more conventional 
footlights villain was never personified. His 
face was the colour of the Loja’s sails—a 
deep burnt-umber ; he had black eyes that 
glittered, wore a fierce, moustache, had a 
great scar down one cheek, carried a large 
sheath-knife, and wore little golden earrings. 
When 'Erbert ’Enry first thrust his head out 
from the fo’c’s’le companion-hatch and met 
the fair face of M. , who, together with 
the ‘‘ Problem,’”’ was inquisitively taking 
stock of the fore end of our new possession, 
M— gave a little cry of dismay, and said 
“Oh!”—just like that—and staggered 
back a paceortwo. The ‘‘ Problem ”’ set up 
a racket that very nearly brought the fire- 
patrol boat out from the shore. 

I heard the row and came tearing up to 
view the amiable, grinning face of ’Erbert 
’Enry for the first time. 

“Who the devil are you ? ” I demanded 
angrily. 

s us Goyaz della Gallegos, senor 
said the piratical-looking stranger. 

“Yes, but what are you doing aboard ? 
Fagasta told me he'd paid off his two hands.” 


“T worka da 
sheep, Cap’n,” 
said the man, 
disarmingly. 
“You wanta da 
bo’s’n, I worka 
da bo’s’n longa 
da Loja Cap'n, 
I work longa da 
Loja seex, 
sevena year. I 
knowa da Loja 
damma well. 
You trusta 
Jesus.” 

Now. while 
this admirable 
sentiment, ren- 
dered with the 
true Ecuadorian 
accent, sounded 
more like a clog- 
dance ten a 
speech, I never- 
theless caught 
the hang of the 


matter. But I 
didn’t quite like 
the look of the 


fellow ; I'd seen 
too many stage 
murders perpe- 
trated by per- 
sons who could 
easily have been 
Jesus della Gal- 
legos’ twin 
brothers. Fora 
moment I was at 
a loss. The 
stranger settled 
the matter in his 
own way. 

“Getta da 
two, tree sailor, 
I bo’s’n, Cap’n,”” 
he informed me. 

“* Nothing do- 
ing!” I said 
abruptly. ‘I'll 
think about it. 
Besides, one 
paid hand’s going to be all the crew aboard 
this packet.” 

“ Alri’, Cap’n,” replied the pirate in_the 
tone of one who settles a difficulty, ‘I be 
da sailor.” 

“We'll see,” I said. 
about that.” 

I walked off, leaving him disconsolate. I 
did not want the fo’c’s’le, or I might have 
made him pack up there and then. I 
cannot be too thankful that I did not 
require that fo’c’s’‘le, for the stranger 
proved a blessing in disguise. Beneath his 
murderous exterior beats—if it yet beats, 
and I trust it does—a heart as soft and gentle 


“T’m not so sure 
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“The Cap’n was a man outraged; he snapped his fingers under 
our noses.” 


as that of a tabby kitten. The early part of 
that night he spent wailing dirges outside 
the saloon companion-way (M and I 
and the ‘‘ Problem” having installed our- 
selves below) and imploring me to relent. I 
ignored him. 

When we retired for the night I noticed 
that our new home was rocking a littl 
violently than the gentle swell of the evening 
had seemed to warrant. I peeped up on 
deck and was surprised to mect a gust that 


nore 


nearly flung me down the ladder-way; 
evidently a strong wind was blowing 
However, I went back to my bunk and 


was soon sleeping the sleep of the innocent 
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and the 
innocent. 

Towards three in the morning I was 
awakened by an appalling din—a rattling 
that shook our sturdy craft from stem to 
stern. 

Good Heavens!" I cried. 

that?” 

Fumbling _ for 
the gimballed 


weary — more particularly the 


“What was 


matches, I groped for 

oil-lamp — smashing the 
globe in the process. M—— was sitting up 
in her bunk and calling out aloud. At the 
foot of my bunk the ‘ Problem ’’ whimpered 
with terror at the darkness and the strange- 
ness of his surroundings. 

Slipping into my overcoat, I dashed up 
the companion-way and on to the deck. It 
was blowing a regular young gale. Making 
my way forward, my overcoat streaming in 
the wind, I discovered a figure stooping 
over something on the fo’c’sle deck. It 
straightened up as I approached. 

“ All ri’,Cap'n,” I heard. ‘I letta go da 
two anchor 
—and our pirate pointed out into the gloom. 
I looked, but I could see nothing but flying 
scud and blackness, 
feeble pin-point of light. 

“Has she stopped dragging now?” I 
yelled. 

“Catcha da two anchor, 
dragga now.” 

““Good man !’’ I shouted, much relieved. 
The pirate promptly burst into song. 

“IT be da sailor longa da Loja, Cap’n?”’ 
he crooned. 

“ All right,”’ I said. 

The song became a riotous, joyous roar. 
I turned and ran below again, to comfort 
the terrified M- and the ‘‘ Problem.” 

Not until day dawned, however, did I 
realize how fatal it would have been to have 
dispensed with the pirate’s services on the 
previous night. The wind died down as 
suddenly as it arose, and when I emerged 
it was to find a calm, glorious day. I looked 
seaward first; and beheld a rapidly-sub- 
siding swell, with the sun just rising over the 
distant Fraser Valley. Then I looked 
shorewards and with a gasp of horror, 

. realized what we had escaped! We were 
less than a hundred yards from the rocky 
beach! Half an hour more perhaps, and we 
might have been pounded to atoms! Thank 
Heaven, I reflected, for the pirate and that 
second anchor ! 

I heard a footstep behind me, and turned 
to see the grinning face of the man himself. 
He carricd a steaming cup in cither hand 
and a biscuit-tin under one arm. 

“Morn’n, Cap’n,”’ he said, 
da_coff.”” 

I gazed at the fellow fascinated. 

“I'm beginning to think you're a bit of a 
find ! !' 1 exclaimed, 

‘T cooka da coff, saila da sheep, damma 
well,” he replied, modestly. 


Cap’n; no 


“T make-a 


sheep da dragga —lookasee !’? ° 


with here and there a . 


“ Good!" T said. 
I told you last night. 


“You can stay—as 
But there's just one 


thing. We can’t possibly call you Jesus 
Goyaz, etc., etc., ask you—can we? We 
must find you some other name. Now 


what about—er—Herbert, for instance ? 
It’s a good old name, Herbert.” 

“"Erbert,’”” echoed the pirate, 
tively. “*Gooda name, ’Erbert ? 
But wanta te te names, ples.” 

“ Right,”” I agreed. Then what about 
Henry? Herbert Henry, eh?” 

““Erbert ’Enry,’’ ruminated J. G. della 
Gallegos, with the air of one sampling a new 
and rare liqueur, “* Gooda name? Englees 
name? Yes?" 

“Entirely excellent,” 
“The very best.” 

“All ri’. ‘Erbert ’Enry. Good !’" 

“Oh, and there’s just one other thing. 
Must you really lug that murderots weapon 
about with you?’ I indicated the sheath- 


medita- 
All ri’. 


I assured him. 


knife. . : 
“What ?. Da knife? demanded ’Erbert 
incredulously. ‘‘ Oh, musta kcep da knife. 


Beeg storma com, queek cutta da rope. 
Very good knife. Eata da food, cutta da 
bacon, fighta da bad man . . . 

“Yes, but there are no bad men to fight. 
There's only me,” I pointed out. 

But ’Erbert ’Enry was not to be beguiled. 

“Musta keep da knife,” he persisted, 
“ queek cutta da rope.” As I moved down 
the companion way with the steaming coffee 
he added reassuringly: ‘“‘ Not cutta da 
t'roat.”” With this comforting reflection 
he left me, to attend to the recaulking of 
a leaky dinghy shortly to be used to tow us 
a little further into the roadstead and away 
from the danger that had been so narrowly 
averted during the night. 

’Erbert ’Enry could make coffee. We 
found that out the very first morning. 
He was as strong as two ordinary men. 
This latter fact I discovered when I tried 
turning the windlass to raise one of the 
anchors and found I could not move it 
through half a degree—and then sat down 
and watched him haul in the anchor as 
though it were a toy. So ’Erbert ’Enry 
became as much a part of the Loja as the 
mainmast. (Of the two, I think, I would 
have preferred to lose the mainmast. ) 

We spent a week more in V1 ictoria, during 
which time I called in a watchmaker to 
investigate the chronometer, which, after 
twod ‘tinkering, he managed to induce to 
go. (Iagasta, 1 fancy, must have sailed 
like Columbus—on latitude only!) Also I 
purchased a sextant and a Nautical Al- 
manack, which treasures I kept on a rack 
by the side of my bunk. While the stores 
(all manner of salted and tinned provisions) 
were being purchased by M——, I was 
hurriedly acquiring an elementary know- 
ledge of navigation at the hands of an 
ancient and retired mariner who lived in 


one of the suburbs. He was of the type 
that loves to yarn over old times, and my 
concentrated instruction suffered in con- 
sequence. Notwithstanding this, by the 
time we were ready to sail I felt that I could 
take the Loja to Sydney—vid Honolulu and 
sundry other ports—with the utmost con- 
fidence. Each iota of nautical knowledge 
I collected I imparted to M——, with the 
result that she, good little woman, fully 
shared my confidence. As for 'Erbert ’Enry 
and the“ Problem,” neither of them dreamt 
ofdoubting my ability; 'Erbert’Enry because 
the yawl was his home and ports of destina- 
tion not of the remotest consequence, and 
the ‘‘ Problem ” because M and I were 
his worlds—and where his worlds were, there 
would the ‘‘ Problem "’ fain be. 

Our venture had created quite a stir 
among such few people as were aware of it. 
The rumour that “ some fool Englishman was 
reck’nin’ to take a seventy-foot yawl across 
the Pacific with only one paid han 
gained me many a curious stare in the city, 
but we were away before rumour could 
properly get its hand in. One day, after we 
had had a water-tender alongside and had 
checked the stores for perhaps the twentieth 
time, ’Erbert ’Enry and I hoisted the main- 
sail ina light easterly breeze, M—— was put 
at the wheel (with the ‘‘ Problem ” sitting on 
his haunches at her feet and taking a keen 
interest in the novel proceedings), the anchor 
was weighed, and we were off. Then I took 
the wheel while ’Erbert raised and set the 
jib. A megaphoned voice hailed us as we 
glided by a tugboat, whose services, for 
reasons of economy, we had just refused. 

“* You wait till them Westerlies hitja!”’ 
bellowed the voice. “‘ They blow up mighty 
strong this time 0’ year! You-all’ll wish 
you'd gawn acrawss in a ship then ! ”” 

But even this did not serve to damp our 
ardour at the joy of sailing our own craft. 
The voice, exasperated by my_ silence, 
continued : 

‘Four thousand you give ’im, didja ? 
Why, she'll fall to bits if it blows! She 
wouldn't fetch two thousand as firewood ! ”’ 

But 1 was too busy learning to steer to pay 
much attention to the megaphone, and its 
noise soon faded away into the silence 
astern. I was so exhilarated with the slow, 
gentle motion of the yaw! that I insisted on 
the hoisting of the sprit-sail. After some 
remonstrance 'Erbert ’Enry carried out my 
order-—with the disastrous result already 
chronicled ; the sail split into ribbons. 
After this episode I listened to his advice— 
which was not to try any tricks with the 
jigger. So on down the Straits of Georgia 
we went and around the corner into Juan 
de Fuca, where we had the breeze right 
astern and freshening fast. By this time I 
was making a passably straight wake instead 
of the zig-zag that had been the reward of 
my first efforts. Our course had already been 
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plotted by my instructor in navigation, and 
I had all the figures written down in ink in 
my note-book. Once in Juan de Fuca I 
rapped out the first course to impress the 
“* crew,’’ who received it with due signs of ap- 
preciation of my wonderful faculty for plot- 
ting courses in my head—not suspecting that 
Ihad basely memorised this first one for the 
occasion! We threw over the new log I 
had bought in Victoria, and had a last look 
to see that the hatch was properly battened 
down. M—— and I were feeling as light- 
hearted as a couple of school-kids—which, 
indeed, is very much what we were. 

“It's just glorious !’’ whispered M——, 
snuggling up to me. 

“Isn't it ?’’ I echoed, passing an arm 
around her slender figure. d 

Our memorable cross-Pacific voyage had 
begun. 


It was arranged between M. and me 
that afternoon that the rough order of the 
watches should be as follows: myself, 
sunset to midnight, ’Erbert 'Enry, midnight 
to daybreak, M breakfast-time to 
midday—the afternoon watches to be shared 
between the three of us. Just before dusk 
fell that night I was standing at the wheel, 
preparatory to relieving ’Erbert ’Enry for 
the first half of the night and acquainting 
him with the schedule, when there was a 

¢distinct bump from the bows, followed by a 
scraping along the sides of the yawl. I did 
not pay much attention to it, and went on 
issuing my orders to the swarthy Erbert. 

“| do-a da plenty watch, all ri’,”’ he said. 
“You trusta Jes——”’ 

“ Herbert,” I interpolated hurriedly. 

“Yeah. You trusta ’Erbert, Cap’n. I 
no sleepa plenty.” 

“ That’s good,” I said, and just then a 
second bump occurred, followed again by the 
scraping noise—this time a little more 
insistent. 

“What's that ?’? I inquired. 

“Da bigga tree, Cap’n. You take-a da 
wheel, I pulla da log. Bigga tree smasha da 
log queek.”” 

This possibility had not occurred to me, 
but the price of the new ship’s log still lingered 
fresh in my memory and I could not easily 
reconcile myself to having it smashed by a 
stray tree-trunk from one of the Vancouver 
Island lumber-camps on the first day of our 
voyage. So I grabbed the wheel while the 
“ crew” hauled in the log-line and coiled it 
neatly on the deck with the glistening, fan- 
like measure of nautical miles in the centre, 
so far undamaged, 

The first course the ancient mariner had 
plotted for me proved to be a marvel of 
accuracy and imbued me with a new confi- 
dence in myself as a navigator, together with 
a long-shoreman’s contempt for the childish 
simplicity of the science. All went well. 
We stood our watches as arranged, and all of 
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us, I believe, thoroughly enjoyed taking 
them. The faithful 'Erbert “Enry seemed 
to be a man of one mood only—that of a 
cheerful, willing and optimistic toiler. Only 


the ‘‘ Problem" appeared to find food for 
melancholy in our new surroundings. He 
contracted the habit that first afternoon of 
sitting by the taffrail and gazing over the 
side, cocking his head slightly and trying 
to think it all out for himself. He couldn’t 
make out why everything looked so wet, I 
suppose, and wondered when we would tire 
of the game, 
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It was agreed that I should prepare 
breakfast, M lunch, and ’Erbert ’Enry 
the evening meal—just before I went on 
watch. I am an old hand at cooking, and 
the idiosyncrasies of a ‘‘ Perfection ’’ oil- 
stove contain no mysteries for me ; nor for 
M——, who cooks admirably. But after 
the first spread cooked by ’Erbert 'Enry that 
first night in the sheltered Strait we had to 
admit that we were the veriest novices. 
’Erbert ’Enry was a natural Cordon Bleu. 
Where he'd learnt how to serve up an 


“A megaphoned voice hailed us 
as we glided by.” 


Oddenino dinner from the stuffy galley of a 
yawl, with tinned and salted provisions, 
Heaven alone knows, but the meal he spread 
for us that night on the little saloon table 
was fit for a gourmet. Its main course, I 
remember, was salted fish, but by some 
mysterious process 'Erbert had made that 
fish taste as fresh as though he had caught 
it over the side half an hour previously, 


*Erbert ’Enry’s forte, however, was un- 
doubtedly the brewing of coffee. After our 


return on deck he withdrew to partake of 
his portion in the galley, pausing at the 
companion to say : 

“* T cooka da coff, soon,”” 


Later he brought the coffee on deck and 
stood and watched our expressions while we 
sampled it. They must have gratified him, 
for he heaved a great sigh of satisfaction, and 
enquired : 

“ I cooka da coff damma well ; yes, no?” 

“You do,” we said with feeling. 

After some years I am still of the opinion 
that there is only one man in the world— 
if, indeed, he still lives—who knows how to 
brew coffee. I used to watch him do it, 
in the hope of acquiring the art myself. 
So far as I could see there was little that he 
did other than those ceremonies I myself 
observed when attempting to emulate him. 
There was a little fiddling about with the 
dry grains in the bottom of a saucepan 
held over a flame, a little adding of salt and 
dried milk, a pouring on of water, a reboiling 
~—and the coffee was ready. But compared 
to ’Erbert’s coffee M——’s and mine tasted 
like washing-up water. Heavens! What a 
fortune that man might have made at the 
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Troc. or the Piccadilly, if he’d only known ! 
His piratical appearance alone would have 
been worth a retaining fee of some hundreds 
a year ! 

Our first mishap occurred at precisely 
eleven o'clock on the following morning, 
when we were still a good way from the open 
ocean. I was at the wheel, M—— was getting 
lunch together, and ’Erbert ‘Enry and the 
“Problem ''—by this time firm’ friends— 
were asleep on a bunk and the floor, res- 
pectively, gf the fo’c’s’le. We had not run 
into any more vagrant tree-trunks during 
the morning, and so I considered myself 
entirely justified 
in flagrantly dis- 
regarding ’Erbert 
‘Enry’s advice and 
casting the log 
over the stern 
once more. The 
breeze was fresher 
than on the first 
day, and we were 
making good head- 
way. Fagasta had 
told me that the 
yawl was capable 
of a good seven or 
eight knots in a 
fair breeze and I 
was most anxious 
to put his inform- 
ation to the test— 
which is why I 
was tempted to 
throw over the log again, and did. Five 
minutes after ] had done this there was a suc- 
cession of bumps and scrapes, and as soon 
as I could summon M—— to hang on to 
the wheel, I began to pull in the log, 
hurriedly. I well remember the sickening 
feeling that assailed the pit of my stomach 
as I gripped the line and felt its unusual 
lightness. By the time I had half hauled 
it in my suspicions had become certainty. 
The log was gone ! 

‘““M—— "I cried. ‘ The log’s gone!” 

‘““What! The new one. . .?” 

“Yes! The only one we've got!” 

“ That’s an awful shame! How on earth 
did it happen ?” 
I explained. 

“Well, that’s dished it!’? I ended. 
“ We'll have to turn back now, that’s all.” 

M-—— gave a little gasp of dismay. 

“Oh no!" she protested. ‘‘ Must we 
really ?”” 

“ How are we going to tell how many 
knots we do each day ? ’’ I demanded. 

“ But didn’t you explain to me that you 
could work that out with the instruments— 
the chronometer, the sextant and the 
Almanack ? ” 

‘Of course I can; but I’ve no means of 
checking my calculations now. Confound 
it! I counted on that log!” 
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“We can’t turn 
back!"’ cried M— 
exultantly. ‘ The 
wind’s blowing the 
wrong way!” 

“We should have 


to tack,” I explained. 


“You know —zig- 
zag.” 

“And how long 
would that take us?” 

“A week, I should 
think,” I essayed. 
pessimistically. 

“ Need we really go 
back?’ cajoled M—— 
“This is so topping. 
After all, you'll be 
able to buy another 
log in Honolulu. 
Surely the shops there 
keep logs?” 

“That’s true,” I 
conceded. ‘‘ At this 
rate we ought to be 
there in from twelve 
to fourteen days. 
And the Captain 
told me there's very 
little chance of a 
storm at this time of 
the year in these 
latitudes.’”’ 

I was wavering; 
M pushed her op- 

ortunity. 

Pen It ed be a 
shame to turn back 
now—with the wind 
against us and all. 


From this point onwards the “ Babes'" adventures began in earnest. 


“I cooka da coff damma well; yes, no?” 


(To be concluded.) 


month's instalment. 


Oh, let’s risk it and 
i OR Zn I ed 
“ Right,” eed. 
“We'll go Ree 
But it’s a great pity, 
all the same. I 
should have listened 
to’Erbert 'Enry. He 
warned me, you 
know. I’m anass!"" 
So on we went— 
minus the log. The 
information that the 
instrument had gone 
while he slept left 
Erbert ’Enry cold. 
“ Bigga tree smasha 
da log?’ he 
echoed. 
“Oh, all ni’, 
Cap'n.” 
Minor, 
trivial mat- 
ters like navi- 
gation were 
entirely beneath the 
contempt of ’Erbert 
’Enry._ I verily be- 
lieve that he would 
cheerfully have em- 
barked sans sextant 
or compass on a 
voyage to his native 
Ecuador—trusting to 
his sense of smell and 
his patron saint to 
guide him. I was 
grateful to him, how- 
ever, for not saying : 
“I told you so!’ 


Do not miss next 
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THE BIG REDWOOD 


HE incident 
which Iam 
about to 


narrate 
took place in the 
early ’go’s, and was 
related to me one 
night in the summer 
of rgo1 by an old 
logger who had seen 
the thing happen 
with his own eyes. 
Seated on the a 
veranda of his little 
cottage, which 
nestled on a level 
stretch in the foot- cast 
hills of the same 
Sierras of which he spoke, I followed the 
narrative as if I, too, had been an eye-witness 
to the spectacle. For I had tramped every 
foot of the region described, and knew every 
feature of the locality—indeed, I had been 
on the very spot. 

Bear Creek Canyon is located between the 
Middle and South forks of the Tulie River, 
which has its origin in three streams flowing 
down from the regions of the ten-to-twenty 
foot snow level that forms during the winter 
months on the summits of the Sierra Nevada 
mountains of California. The whole region 
lies in what is now Tulare County, California. 
The canyon is about two thousand feet deep, 
with precipitous sides covered—at that time 
at least—with magnificent forests of sugar- 
pine, spruce and cedar. To utilize the 
natural water-power of Bear Creek a saw- 
mill, known as Cook’s Mill, had been con- 
structed down on the floor of the canyon, 
almost underneath the precipitous falls of 
Bear Creek. This mill operated through the 
months of the open season, but was closed 
during the winter, as the floor of the canyon 
is some five thousand feet above sea-level 


certify to 


and within range of the heavy mountain‘ 


snowfalls. 

The giant redwood trees of California 
rarely grow at a lower level than five thou- 
sand feet. As a matter of fact, perhaps this 
is the only instance in which they have been 
found within a thousand feet of that level 
in this particular region, which is the densest 
forest area, and contains the finest redwoods, 
to be found throughout the State. Some of 
these magnificent trees were three and four 
hundred feet high and measured from 
twenty to thirty feet in diameter. 

And now for the old logger’s story ! 


We had been working up the redwoods all 
summer, and the last one we cut had fallen 
in such a manner so,as to stretch half its 
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A curious story of a dog’s uncanny instinct. | 
its truthfulness in every 
respect,” says Mr. Taylor, “and I have set | 
it down as nearly as_ possible 
e of the narrator.” 


length across the 
little creek, where it 
would be largely 
submerged during 
the freshets caused 
by the autumn rains 
or the melting snows 
of late spring. The 
boss was very 
anxious to get this 
tree worked up 
before the season 

closed, as it is a 

well-known fact that 

redwood turns black 

if allowed to remain 

in the water, and 

never regains its 
colour. The season was already far ad- 
vanced, and it was daily becoming more 
dangerous to remain in camp. Once the 
snows began to fall, no one knew how soon 
all escape might be cut off, for roads became 
entirely impassable almost overnight—and 
to be snowbound in that region in those 
days meant almost certain death ! Knowin 
this, many of the transient loggers ha 
already departed, and the women-folk of 
those with families were fast preparing to 
leave. The boss, seeing his crew steadily 
dwindling, and being very reluctant to leave 
the tree, spoke to us about the matter at mess 
one evening. He frankly pointed out the 
dangers and risks we would be taking if we 
stayed, but the tree was a prize, and he asked 
for volunteers to remain long enough to save, 
at least, most of it. Ten men and one woman 
—my wife—decided to remain, we men to 
do the work and my wife the cooking. 
We had no children ; and both of us were 
young and strong and thoroughly used to 
the woods. 

For some days the weather remained 
favourable, and we worked like beavers. 
Then for nearly a week, a wet fog persisted, 
with dense low-hanging clouds, threatening 
rain at any moment, and this, we knew, 
would sooner or later turn to snow. 

We began to get nervous, for even in the 
daytime the canyon was dreary and dark 
with foreboding. The trees dripped clammy 
moisture until everything was soaked and 
the nights became endless, black and deathly 
still. But we held on, working doggedly away 
at that tree. 

It so happened that among the men who 
remained was an old woodsman, technically 
known as the ‘‘faller.”’ It was his business to 
go ahead of the “ sawyers ’’—those who 
felled the trees—and ‘“ plumb ”’ them, so as 
to see which way they leaned and would 
naturally fall. This he did with the aid of 
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a simple plumb-line—a 
forty -five-ninety Win 
chester rifle cartridge 
tied to a string When the 
“faller ’’ had made his calculations, 
he marked them on the tree and 
went on to another. The old 
fellow had a dog, a little black, curly- 
coated animal called ‘‘ Jack” with eyes 
as bright as diamonds, which always 
followed his master through the woods: 
Plumbing the trees did not consume a great 
deal ot time, so the “‘ faller "’ also acted as a 
sawyer, in most cases helping to fall a tree 
after he had marked it. At such times 
“ Jack’ would lie down somewhere near 
the workmen and watch them manipulating 
the gigantic saw with great interest. He 
always lay perfectly quiet until some uncanny 
intuition told him—long before the men got 
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“The dog was run- | 
ning frantically up 

and down on the | 
great trunk, sniffing 
and barking with 
intense excitement.” 


at all anxious—that the tree was about to 
fall. Then he would begin to bark uproari- 
ously and jump about as though half frenzied 
with fright No sooner had the tree finally 
crashed to the ground than Jack would leap 
up on the trunk, scurrying from one end to 
the other in the same furious excited manner 
barking and looking along every inch of it to 
see if anyone had been caught underneath 
when it struck. If all was well, and no one 
hurt, he would cease his mad, barking search 
and, wagging his tail with evident satis- 
faction, settle down to watch the next tree 
When that fell in turn, he would go through 
the same antics; in fact he repeated them 
with monotonous exactness with every tree 
that fell while he was in the woods 

At a point some little distance below the 
mill, where the canyon widened, the level 
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floor and thinning trees had made an ideal 
spot for the building of the camp cabins 
and mess-house and for pitching the tents of 
the more transient labourers. At the lower 
edge of this park-like space, at the extreme 
end of the string of cabinsand other buildings, 
stood one enormous redwood, quite apart 
from the rest of the trees and by far the 
largest of the wholeclump. It leaned visibly, 
but its incline was up the canyon, which 
made the extent of the heel very deceiving. 
Consequently, no one had ever thought 
seriously of its falling—presuming, no doubt, 
that it had leaned thus for centuries and, 
unless cut down, would lean on for as many 
more. It was quite evident that in building 
the cabins no thought had been given to any 
such possibility as that of the great tree 
falling, yet there is an old saying that ‘‘ What- 
ever goes up must come down!’ This is 
especially true of that which has already 
started on the downward course. And that is 
just what this tree had done, even though 
the oldest woodsman in camp had seen no 
reason for alarm. It remained for Jack, the 
“faller’s”’ dog, to discover the secret in time 
to sound the alarm. But I am getting ahead 
of my story. 

By noon of the fourth day of that drizzling 
fog everyone was thoroughly under its spell. 
The monotony of the constant drip, drip, drip, 
from the trees was maddening, the continual 
gloom most depressing. Along about mess- 
time the dog ‘' Jack,’’ nosing about the old 
leaning redwood, suddenly set up a violent 
barking. Nerves on edge, everyone noticed 
it and complained, but no one went to see 
why he barked, nor even guessed the 
significance of the dog's excitement. The 
night had begun to settle down almost in 
mid-afternoon, with the wet blackness still 
as silent as the grave, so the crew knocked 
off work at an early hour, and after a hot 
supper everybody went to their cabins and 
most of us to bed. The night was so still and 
the canyon so perfect a sound-conveyer that 
every drop of water falling upon a leaf, every 
breaking twig and every voice, however low, 
scemed to resound from the rocky walls as if 
multiplied a thousand times. And still that 
wretched dog kept up his barking ! Some of 
the men swore at him, others threw sticks in 
his direction, but still he kept it up, returning 
persistently even though his own master 
drove him away with oaths and stones. Not 
even the “ faller’’ himself seemed able to 
endure the sound of that shrill, ringing bark. 

For three or four hours Jack maintained 
that intermittent, ominous barking at the 
foot of the redwood, returning repeatedly 
after being scolded and chased away. Finally, 
most of the men fell asleep in spite of him, 
though the barking seemed to become more 
shrill and persistent than ever. 

And then the tragedy happened! About 
nine o’clock, I should judge, I suddenly fet 
rather than heard a strange, smothered pop / 
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a gigantic snapping, as though a great under- 
girder of the earth beneath us had given 
way. Then there came a crashing roar ! 


sides of the canyon were coming in on us! 
Then, like a flash, it dawned on me what was 
happening, and for the first time I grasped 
what the dog had been trying to tell us with 
all the frenzied fury of the thousand-and-one 
occasions when we had heard him warning 
the sawyers that a tree was coming down. 

Neither my wife nor I were asleep. Our 
cabin had a huge mud-and-stone fireplace in 
which burnt a fire of redwood slabs, and 
the warmth and cheer of it had kept us 
awake longer than most of the other weary 
loggers. Quick as a flash, realizing what 
was taking place, I leaped from the bed and 
darted for that old fireplace. I had a sort of 
instinctive thought that if the great tree hit 
our cabin in falling, those stones would assist 
in preventing its crushing weight from 
coming down upon us. I called to my wife, 
but she was evidently so paralyzed with fear 
that she lay utterly helpless. Before I 
could dash back to seize her there came a 
thundering roar which could have been heard 
for miles on an ordinary day or night, but 
which in that strange, still atmosphere 
sounded like the zenith of an artillery battle. 
The old tree had crashed to earth, shaking 
the ground and awakening every sleeper 
in the camp into a state of the most abject 
terror and panic ! 

When we could collect our wits sufficiently 
we crawled out. Someone brought a lantern 
and we all joined with the dog—who by this 
time was running frantically up and down 
on the great trunk, sniffing and barking with 
the same intense excitement we had seen 
him exhibit hundreds of times before—in 
searching out and accounting for everyone 
in camp. Not aman was hurt! The tree— 
nearly thirty feet in diameter and upwards 
of four hundred feet high—had stretched 
its full length through that camp, with 
its string of little cabins, utterly 
annihilating some and cutting the end or 
side out of others; yet it had not even 
touched a single shack in which any of us 
were sleeping! One great limb had fallen 
across the steps of a cabin in which two 
sawyers bunked. The men, awakened by the 
first ominous crack, had leaped in fright 
from their bed and tried to rush from the 
place, but in the confusion couldnot find the 
door. That fact saved them, for when the 
tree crashed down the great bough had cut 
square across the door-sill. 

When the general panic had subsided 
somewhat, the old “ faller ’’ suddenly thought 
of his dog. Search revealed him comfortably 
settled in a sheltered spot. He was panting 
—worn out from his exertions—but his 
attitude was characteristic. He was patiently 
waiting for his master to ‘‘ plumb ”’ another 
tree! : 
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A HOLIDAY 


IN THE 


SUNDERBUND 


The Sunderbunds are a 
vast network of islands 
and creeks at the head 
of the Bay of Bengal, 
the haunt of crocodiles, 
tigers, and deer. The 
fuer went ieee in ae 
ie hope of ging a 
Royal Bengal tiger, and 
after a very exciting 
time succeeded in his 


SHORT period of leave being due 
to me, I decided to charter a suit- 
able boat and pay a visit to the 
famous Sunderbunds, at the head 

of the Bay of Bengal. My chief object was 
to bag a Royal Bengal tiger—a long 
cherished ambition fostered by occasional 
meetings with these superb animals at times 
when I either had no weapon with me or the 
short glimpse I obtained otf the tiger gave 
me no time for a shot. 

Behold then, one brilliant day, a scarlet 
painted boat dropping down the Hooghly on 
the ebb tide, with just sufficient wind behind 
her to keep the sail bellied. The interior of 
the craft was packed with a miscellaneous 
agglomeration of tinned provisions, fresh 
vegetables, earthenware jars full of water, 
bedding, gun-boxes, a camera, a couple of 
boxes, and—stowed under the bow-sheets— 
about two hundredweights of coal. At the 
helm a figure—myself—smoking contentedly, 
while in various parts of the boat squatted 
the crew, consisting of three men and a youth 
to do the scullion’s work. 

I did not get very far the first day, owing 
to the wind changing its direction, but within 


the next two days I had penetrated a fair . 


way into the Sunderbunds, though not 
without incident. To commence with, my 
patent oil “ cooker ”’ obstinately refused to 
function, notwithstanding much coaxing and 
not a little vituperation. Asa final unanswer- 
able retort to my persuasions the two lamps 
both caught fire, and blazed furiously, reducing 
themselves within a few minutes to objects 
fit only for the scrap-heap! Recognizing 
defeat, I hurled the wretched contraption 
under the stern-sheets, where it reposed in a 
state of sullen rustiness till I returned to 
Calcutta again. After this little incident we 
had to resort to the coal, which proved such 
Vow tvi.—8. 
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—a primitive tribe who 
make a livelihood by 
capturing snakes, and 
oi allow deadly cobras 
and hamadryads to 
bite them with apparent 
immunity. 


an offensive medium of cooking that it was 
flung overboard. Subsequently, when we 
required fuel, we went ashore and gathered 
dry wood, which, though it smoked terribly 
at times, was satisfactory on the whole. 

There is a fair variety ot feathered game 
in Bengal, and among the low-lying islands 
of the Sunderbunds one finds curlew, plover 
of many types, snipe, and a multitude of duck 
and geese, so that I was able to keep an 
excellent table. We had our first taste of 
venison about the fifth day, when, going 
ashore on a partially-cultivated island, I saw 
a small herd of cheetal—the only species of 
deer found hereabouts—and bagged two fine 
buck. 

The flesh of the chectal is scarcely gocd 
eating, being very coarse, but this is hardly 
surprising, as there is precious little for them 
to cat. Grass is very scarce, only existing 
in scattered patches along the banks of 
creeks and on clearings in the jungle. These 
clearings are the exception rather than the 
rule in the western part of the Sunder- 
bunds, as the islands are thickly covered 
with dense jungle which grows right down 
to the water-edge. As far as I can make out, 
the deer live on salt-impregnated mud and 
an occasional mouthful of coarse grass. 
Indeed, it surprises me how they manage to 
exist at all, as the jungles are infested with 
tigers and the rivers with immense crocodiles 
whose sole occupation in life, while waiting 
for their victims, appears to be basking on 
some low-lying bank and assuming the ap- 
pearance of dead tree-trunks. Between these 
two depredators, the cheetal, one would 
imagine, must have an exceptionally “ thin 
time, yet they seem to thrive and increase. 

Pleased with my bag, I decided to move 
further castward and get among the less- 
cultivated islands, as the game is more 
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plentiful there. Accordingly I set sail again 
and pottered about among the islands, 
occasionally shooting at crocodile and often 
spotting herds of cheetal grazing by the 
water. Considering the number of deer one 
sees in the Sunderbunds, the male of the 
species is surprisingly scarce. They are very 
seldom seen with a herd of does, apparently 
preferring to wander and graze alone. 

Still in search of my tiger, I cruised about 
among the hundreds of creeks and islands 
that go to make up the great area known as 
the Sunderbunds. One day, while sailing 
down a creek, I fell in with a unique tribe of 
natives. These remarkable people live, not in 
huts, but in curious house-boats which they 
build themselves. The boats are wonderful 
affairs —regular floating homes, perfectly 
snug and water-tight, having fixed to them 
in all sorts of quaint places such things as 
fowl-coops, water jars, vegetable baskets, 
etc., all most ingeniously contrived. 


THE SNAKE PEOPLE. 


The most extraordinary thing about this 
tribe, however, is their manner of livelihood, 
for they exist solely by means of catching 
snakes, which they sell to private collectors 
and the Zoological Gardens in Calcutta. By 
snakes I do not mean harmless grass snakes 
and the like; on the contrary, their choice 
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is in the direction of the venomous and 
deadly cobra, the dread hamadryad, and 
the great python. I have seen these amazing 
people approach a deadly “ spectacled ” 
cobra and catch it with their bare hands 
with the ease and dexterity of a man picking 
up a piece of rope! They usually carry with 
them a long polished bamboo of fine balance 
and weight, having at its end a blunt, two- 
pronged fork, and also another bamboo with 
a sharp Spear mead but not once during the 
couple of days I watched them did the 
hunters have occasion to use these imple- 
ments. 

They appeared to possess an uncanny 
abili for locating the whereabouts of 
snakes I went ashore with them on two 
occasions, and was astonished at their know- 
ledge of snakes and their habits, and the 
ease with which they found their quarry. 
A casual glance about the ground, and a clue 
was immediately obtained. Then out came 
a sort of reed pipe, on which the hunter 
played weird music, and the next thing I saw 
was a cobra emerging from a hole or under a 
bush, head up and hood flattened, swaying 
from side to side in time with the music. 

Faster and faster became the rhythmof the 
music and faster the swaying of the deadly 
reptile in front, till the tune rose to a frenzied 
and piercing crescendo, breaking off in the 
middle of an incredibly high note. Then 


One of the quaint house-boat homes of the snake-catchers of the Sunderbunds. 
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A snake-catcher with a big python the Author saw him catch with his bare hands. 


there would be dead silence for the space of 
a second, and the next thing I saw was a 
brown hand shooting out and gripping the 
snake just below its hood, while its length 
writhed round the brown arm, sceking to 
crush it by constriction. But all to no 
purpose, for.suddenly it would be scientifi- 
cally loosed from the arm and popped into 
a basket, while the catcher calmly pro- 
ceeded to light a “‘ beedi ’’ (native cigarette). 

The poison is apparently not extracted 
from the fangs of the snakes by these strange 
people—at least, so they told me. In view 
of that statement you can imagine my horror 
a little later on to see one of the women 
teasing a great eight-foot cobra, freshly 
caught, and not even wincing when the 
hideous thing struck at and bit her on the 
cheek-bone! Indeed, she laughed and con- 
tinued her teasing, what time my mind was 
reeling with horror, for I expected at any 
moment to see the poor woman fall back 
and expire. A man, however—the kindly- 
looking old chap seen in one of the photo- 
graphs—seeing the anxious expression on 
my tace, explained that the members of the 
tribe were immune to snake poison, and 
showed me bits of dry sticks and herbs which 
are supposed to be wonderful antidotes. 
All the same, my fears were not allayed for 
some hours. 

One of the photographs shows the man 
referred to with a great python which I saw 
him catch, and another a woman toying 
with a deadly cobra, fresh from the jungle. 

I spent two fascinating days with these 
weird ‘‘ snake-people’”’ before I moved on 


again, landing here and there to bag a deer or 
to locate agood place fortiger. Oneday, going 
ashore on an island where clearing opera- 
tions had been started, I discovered 
abundant evidence of ‘‘ Stripes.’’ The in- 
terior of the island had been denuded of 
trees, and contained two frail mud and 
bamboo huts wherein dwelt four natives— 
the entire population—with a few goats, a 
cow or two, and the inevitable pariah dogs. 


NEWS OF TIGERS. 


The huts stood by a creek about thirty 
feet wide ; on the other side was an immense 
belt of virgin jungle. To the left was a bare 
space destitute of so much as a blade of grass 
and into this bare patch extended a tongue 
of jungle from which, it was evident, tigers 
came and went frequently. Greatly pleased 
with the appearance of the surroundings, I 
questioned one of the natives about the 
tigers. He promptly commenced a long tale 
of woe. The great animals, he said—there 
were two of them—prowled round the huts 
every night, terrifying the men with their 
roaring and even sniffing at the frail walls. 
The little stock of domestic animals was 
rapidly being depleted ; and one of the men 
had actually been pounced on by a tiger 
while fishing in the creck. He had only been 
saved by his comrades, who, hearing his 
frantic shouts rushed out with tins and 
sticks, which they beat loudly. 

Taken aback by the alarming noise, Mr. 
Stripes left his intended meal and retreated 
into the jungle with much snarling and 
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growling. If I only sat up one night, con- 
cluded my informant, I could rid the settlers 
of their unwelcome neighbours and they 
would pray for my everlasting prosperity. 
He and his friends would willingly help the 
Sahib to build a machan or dig a pit—indeed, 
they would do anything so long as the Pro- 
tector of the Poor 
killed the tigers. 

I did not need much 
coaxing to sit up, for 
I felt tremendously 
excited. Accordingly 
I hunted round and 
finally selected a po- 
sition on the bund (a 
broad rampart - like 
wall of earth which 
protected the interior 
of the island from 
floods) as a good 
point at which to 
await the coming of 
the tiger. Hollowing 
out part of the bank, 
I stuck a few twigs 
in front by way of 
camouflage, and then 
asked the natives to 
sell me a goat for 
bait. They were un- 
willing to part with 
a goat, but were quite 
prepared to let me 
have an old dog and, 
as nothing better 
offered, I took it. 
That night at seven 
o'clock I proceeded 
with two of my men 
to the spot selected, 
tied the dog to a 
stake some twenty 
feet in front of me, 
and sat down behind 
the twigs to await 
whatever the night 
should bring forth 

At first the dog kept quiet, but after about 
fifteen minutes it began to bark persistently 
with great vigour. ‘‘ That noise,’’ I thought, 
“should attract any animal on the look-out 
for a meal,”’ and I sat up on the alert, eyes 
straining at every bush and tree in the field 
of view. It was the night of full moon, and 
everything in the vicinity showed up well ; 
most of the tree-stumps appeared to be 
animals crouching in divers strange positions. 

Very soon we were tormented by mos- 
, those voracious pests of swampy 
ground. Ye gods! what monsters these 
were! They bit us on every exposed part of 
our anatomies till I well nigh decided to 
abandon my enterprise, even if a dozen 
tigers came and lined themselves up for 
slaughter. Fortunately for me, however, I 
sat still. 


freshly caught in 
allowed 


A woman toying with an eight-foot cobra, 


the jungle. 
it to bite her without apparent 
ill-effects ! 
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Presently I noticed a new note in the dog’s 
bark. Fear! Abject and awful fear! Pity 
tore at my heart, as I sat with muscles tensed 
and nerves quivering, watching the poor 
animal. Had I not known that a tiger was 
probably within leaping distance I should 
have released the dog. But it was too late. 
Even as it grovelled 
on the mud, in a 
perfect frenzy of ter- 
ror, my servant, Ali, 
who was sitting 
slightly behind me 
to the right, pointed 
to the left of the dog 
and whispered, 
“Bagh! (tiger!)” 
Straining my eyes in 
the direction  indi- 
cated, I beheld 
something white near 
a low bush, and a 
few seconds later a 
reddish mass took 
shape behind it, 
where stood a mag- 
nificent tiger—not 
fifty feet from me, as 
I subsequently dis- 
covered, though at 
the time the deceptive 
moonlight made it 
appear at least a 
couple of hundred 
yards away. 

This illusion caused 
me to remain still, for 
I thought: “It is no 
use firing, in this un- 
certain light, at any- 
thing an unknowndis- 
tance away.”’ More- 
over, the tiger, seeing 
the dog could not 
escape, would proba- 
bly approach it slowly 
and so give me an 
easy shot. For quite 
five minutes the tiger stood still as a carven 
image, staring at the dog or us—I do not know 
which, for the dog was directly between us 
and the beast and we were perfectly visible. 

IT had just begun to wonder if I should not 
risk a long shot when, almost before the 
thought had formulated itself in my mind, 
there was a flash of what appeared to be a 
body of brown-coloured light and the tiger 
was on the dog, killing it instantly. 

Heavens ! what incredible speed! Never 
have I pictured anything like it! Just as a 
thunderbolt speeds on its way so did that 
tiger hurtle through the air Scarce had my 
mind adjusted itself to this situation when my 
Tifle spoke, and so close had the tiger and dog 
rolled that the tongue of flame from my 
rifle-muzzle nearly reached them There was 
a hideous snarling roar, and the tiger leapt 


She even 
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“There was a flash and the tiger was on the dog, killing it instantly.” 


fully six feet into the air. Before it landed 
again two loud reports nearly shattered my 
ear-drum. Ali had emptied both barrels of 
my 12-bore, but without effect, for the tiger, 
reaching the ground, immediately bounded 
off into the jungle, giving me a flying shot 
which did not prove true. 


There was dead silence for about two 
minutes, while nerves strained to breaking- 
itch relaxed, and we began to breathe 
reely again, For only then did I realize what 
a foolhardy thing I had done in sitting on the 
ground for a tiger. Never again, after that 
exhibition of sheer electric specd | 
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I sat on for about fifteen minutes, alter- 
nately exultant and depressed, for though 
I knew I had hit the animal, I was not very 
hopeful that it was in a vital spot. Indeed, 
I had not the vaguest idea wheve the beast 
could have been hit. At length, deciding that 
there was nothing more to be done—it would 
have been sheer lunacy to attempt to track 
the animal by night—I started back to the 
boat with my faithful henchman, discussing 
the possibilities of getting the tiger on the 
morrow. 

VICTORY. 


At long last day dawned, and routing 
out the four native settlers, who were all agog 
to hear what had happened, I set off to the 
scene of the night’sadventure. Casting about, 
I saw one or two drops of blood scattered 
here and there and my spirits sank to zero, 
for I reasoned that if the animal had been 
badly hit there would have been an abun- 
dance of blood. Gloomy of brow and heavy 
at heart I was scanning the ground where the 
faint blood-trace vanished altogether when 
a prodigious roar electrified me. Looking up, 
I beheld the tiger not seventy yards away, 
growling menacingly ! 

Throwing my rifle to my shoulder I fired 


The Author with the tiger he shot. 
the four inhabitants of the island. 


just as the animal made a run for the jungle. 
Phe hasty shot took her—she later proved to 
be a tigress—in the middle of her off fore- 
paw. She stopped, turned round, and made 
as if to charge us but, thinking better of it, 
finally dodged behind a bush and lay down. 
Suspecting a ruse on her part to get us 
within easy springing distance, I hesitated 
as to what course to adopt. Finally, I took 
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my double-barrel and approached cautiously, 
keeping a wary eye on her slightest move- 
ment. When about thirty yards off, noticing 
her preparing for a leap, I gave her the con- 
tents of both barrels, one behind the shoulder 
and the other in the chest. She rolled over, 
but it took another shot to finish her off. 

And now, approaching and standing over 
her, I exulted. 1 called triumphantly to the 
men, and very timidly they approached, 
ready to take to their heels at the twitch 
of a whisker. 

Hauling the tiger into the open, I pro- 
ceeded to examine her. I now discovered 
that my shot of the previous night had hit 
her in the right shoulder. The heavy +430 
Mauser bullet had broken the shoulder, 
travelled right through the body, and emerged 
inside the left flank. In spite of this, the 
beast had leapt into the jungle, lain there 
throughout the bitterly cold night, and yet 
in the morning was possessed of sufficient 
strength-to attempt acharge, to run away, and 
to sustain three heavy bullets before receiving 
her quietus. Truly a wonderful vitality ! 

After taking some photographs, I got the 
men to carry the animal to the boat, which 
they did amid much clamour and merriment, 
for they were now rid of one cruel enemy. 
Reaching the 
boat, we got the 
animal on board 
and, after distri- 
buting largesse 
to the jubilant 
natives, hagisted 
our sail and sped 
down the creek, 
followed by the 
benedictions of 
the four settlers. 

Everything 
was literall 
plain sailing till 
we got half way 
to Diamond Har- 
bourand thenthe 
wind, fickle as 
ever, died away 
utterly, Nothing 
daunted, the 
three men and I 
pulled at the 
oars for twenty- 
two miles, finally 
reaching the har- 
bour utterly ex- 
hausted. 

Having presented the animal for inspection 
before the district magistrate, I sent it to the 
taxidermist’s and then, looking longingly back 
down the river whence I had just come, I 
stepped aboard the boat once more. Heaving 
amighty sigh of mingled happiness and regret 
I set sail for Calcutta and work, having spent 
a thoroughly enjoyable holiday in the wilds 
and achieved my greatest ambition. 
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“‘Don’t think me sentimental, Tibbie, but would you give me her riding habit ?’” 


A Matter of Habit 
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An amusing little story from FO GILLETT RI. 


that sun-baked  cinder-heap 
Aden. It concerns two very mean men, a 
riding-habit, and sundry horses—which are 


HIS tale is just a truthful narrative 
of the dealings between two mean 
men over a second-hand riding 
habit; and it could only have oc- 

curred in that clinker-heap called Aden, 
where horses are scarce. 
Colonel Imray had been on six months’ 


very scarce in Aden. “The 
tale is perfectly true,” writes 
Colonel Hay-Ducrét, “but for obvious 
reasons the names have been changed.” 


leave, and had only returned to Aden on the 
Wednesday evening. His period of command 
was up and he had merely come back to 
formally ‘hand over’ to his second-in- 
command, Lieut.-Colonel Tibbie, after which 
he was proceeding to India. Incidentally he 
had become engaged on the voyage out and 
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his lady-love had gone on in the ship to 
Bombay, where he hoped to follow her within 
a week or ten days. 

Imray had no love for Tibbie. In some 
ways he was a mean man himself, but the 
absolutely miserly nature of Tibbie was, he 
considered, a blot on the regimental escut- 
cheon. Tibbie was a fat, bald-headed little 
man whom the Indian authorities seemed to 
have ‘‘ lost ’’ at Aden for three years. Tibbie 
did not object, for the various perquisites 
appertaining to the station helped him in his 
one object in life—the amassing of rupees. 
He possessed two elderly moth-eaten ponies 
which served to carry him to the office and 
which his late wife used to ride almost every 
evening. Her saddle was old, and her bridle 
wasold; but her riding habit was good. The 
creation of a famous house, it had been 
her tenderly cared-for joy, having been 
bought for her by a wealthy aunt. Poor 
Mrs. Tibbie had died whilst Imray was on 
leave, so the ponies knew her no more. 

On the Thursday morning, the day after 
his arrival, Colonel Imray dismounted at the 
office from his venerable charger ‘‘ Akbar.”’ 
This horse was a fine old ‘‘ has been,”’ but 
now nineteen years old, gone at the knees, 
and past work. Imray had decided to shoot 
it when he left for India. 

Tibbie and the Adjutant, Captain Dux, 
were there to reccive the C.O. and all three 
were soon busy with the job of ‘ handing 
over.” 

The work had proceeded for an hour, 
when Imray, pushing aside the papers in 
front of him, turned to Tibbie and said ; 

“IT was indeed sorry to hear last night of 
your great loss, Tibbie, It came as a shock 
to me. I am sure everyone must miss poor 
Mrs. Tibbie greatly.”’ 

This unusual outburst of grief for the late 
lamented astonished Tibbie: all the more 
when he reflected that Imray had never 
betrayed any particular predilection for the 
lady in life. He wished, moreover, that his 
Chief had kept it until the cool of the evening, 
when they could have discussed the sad event 
more comfortably. 

‘‘T remember,” Imray went on in a tone of 
sad reminiscence, ‘‘ how often I used to see 
her riding past my bungalow. How well she 
sat those ponies of yours, Tibbie—and how 
neat she looked ! Her figure indeed, reminded 
me of my little lady now on her way to India. 
Ah well! I am exceedingly sorry for you.” 

“T feel like a ship adrift without my poor 
wife,’ replied Tibbie, “ and I shall try and 
get away from here as soon as I can.”’ 

“IT quite understand your feelings,”’ said 
Imray. “ The place will indeed seem different 
without her. How fond the men’s wives were 
of her, Tibbie! I suppose you will be giving 
them her dresses and such-like things, as 
mementoes ? ”’ 

Tibbie, however, intended to do nothing 
of the sort. He had, in fact, already arranged 
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for a quiet auction of his wife’s effects, to be 
attended in his back veranda by the second- 
hand clothes dealers of Aden. He calculated 
on getting eighty or ninety rupees for her 
riding habit alone. But all this was a secret, 
so he replied cautiously : 

“Thad not thought about it, Colonel. I 
hate parting with anything of my dear 
wife’s.’’ 

“I thoroughly sympathize,” said Imray, 
“but you will be moving soon, Tibbie, and 
that must be considered. If I were in your 
place I would only keep a few selected things, 
and—er—distribute the others.”” 

“T will think it over,” returned Tibbie, 
who was beginning to wonder at his chief's 
unwonted interest in his private affairs ; he 
was also getting impatient to start for home : 
Captain Dux, too, thought it was almost 
time to get on with the office work. But 
Imray was not to be put off : 

“Ah well!’ he said, toying with the 
Ppaper-cutter on his table, ‘when you do 
distribute her things I should also like a 
little memento of my old friend—some- 
thing that would bring her back to me as I 
remembered her last. Don't think me 
sentimental, Tibbie ’’—here he smiled sweetly 
on his amazed listener—‘' but would you 
give me her riding habit as a keepsake ?”’ 

If he had asked for the hide and hoofs of 
the pony she used to ride Tibbie could not 
have been more astounded ; but in a flash 
he grasped Imray’s idea. It was so like 
what he would have done himself ; but he 
ignored the subconscious reasoning and only 
thought of Imray’s unutterable meanness. 
To try and get a second-hand habit for one’s 
fiancee! He, Tibbie, would never be a party 
to such a thing—at least, not for nothing ! 

Dissembling his feelings he replied : 

“It is indeed kind of you, Colonel, to 
want a memento of my dear wife, and you 
shall certainly have her riding habit.” 

Imray smiled as they looked into one 
another's eyes. 

“ But,”’ Tibbie went on, “ I am thinking 
of those little charities at home which were 
so dear to her. I know she would wish to 
benefit them above all things, and so, for 
their sake, I have determined to sell her 
things and give them the money. I am sure, 
Colonel, that you will help them for her sake 
and not object to give, say, a hundred rupecs, 
fur the memento you have asked for.” 

Imray felt distinetly annoyed; he had 
considered the habit as good as his. 

“I quite see your point, Tibbie,’’ he 
replied, thoughtfully, ‘‘ and you know best 
what she would have liked. But, I, too, have 
charities at home, and for their sake J must 
be careful. However, to help a good cause 
I will offer forty rupees for the little 
memento.”’ 

“That is indeed good of you, Colonel,” 
said Tibbie, ‘‘ but for the cause of the 
charities I must be a hard bargainer. I 


feel it would be wrong if I took less than 
ninety.”’ 

“‘ How tender you are to her memory, my 
dear fellow!” replied Imray, “I, too, will not 
be behindhand ry will make it fifty rupees!’’ 

“‘ Make it seventy-five, and the habit is 
yours,” Tibbie told him, with an inward 
groan as he thought of the price he hoped 
to get at the auction. But Imray was firm 
at fifty and they could not come to terms, so 
at last, with a curt “‘ Good morning,’’ Tibbie 
was allowed to go home. 

After he had departed Imray thought for 
a short time, and then asked the Adjutant : 

“‘On what date did Colonel Tibbie join 
here?”’ 

“* T don’t know, Sir,” replied Dux. ‘ It was 
before my time.”’” 

“* Then look it up, please,’’ said Imray. 

Soon, from an order book of ancient date, 
Dux read out: ‘‘ Station order Number 5. 
Lieut -Colonel N. H. Tibbie, having joined 
the Command, is taken on the strength from 
this date.” 

‘Thank you,” said Imray, and he pro- 
ceeded to make some calculations on a piece 
of paper, which he put into his pocket. 

“ Please send for my horse,’’ he said to 
Dux at last ; ‘‘ and by the way. tell Colonel 
Tibbie I would like to see him here at 9 a.m. 
to-morrow morning.”’ 

At Mess that evening Colonel Imray was 
in a merry mood. He mentioned the bargains 
we might pick up at his forthcoming sale, 
and raised a laugh by asking what bids there 
were for old “‘ Akbar.” 

Dux duly warned Tibbie; and next 
morning at 8.50 a.m. the latter, mounted on 
one of his melancholy ponies, might have 
been seen wending his way officewards. 

‘* Good morning, Tibbie,’’ said Colonel Im- 
ray, ashe entered. ‘‘I sent for you over a 
little matter which cropped up yesterday after 
you left. You know I must leave everything 
in order for my successor, and it happened 
that your monthly Charger Allowance came 
up for signature. You have been drawing 
sixty rupees a month askeeping two chargers. 
Now, Tibbie, those ponies of yours are not 
chargers ; they are not charger height, nor 
have they charger certificates. In fact, I 
have been signing this voucher all thcse 
many months in error. It was very careless 
of me, and you can appreciate how angry I 
fee] with myself ! Of course, the only thing 
I can do now is to write confessing my error. 
I thought I would send for you and explain 
the matter, as it will make some little 
difference to you.” 

‘‘Good Lord, Colonel!’’ gasped Tibbie. 
** Do you recognize what a loss it will mean 
tome?” 

““Yes,” replied Imray, as he dipped a pen 
in the inkpot. “ I fear you will have to refund 
something. Let me sce! Thirty-five months 
at sixty rupees a month comes to—’’ he 
jotted down the figures and worked them out 
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—‘‘two thousand one hundred rupees. It 
does mount up, Tibbie ! But I know you will 
recognize the necessity of refunding it, seeing 
it has been drawn in error. It is far more 
unpleasant for me to have to write and 
acknowledge my mistake |’ he added. 

Even Dux was touched by the sight of the 

erspiring globule which represented Tibbie. 
‘oor Tibbie ! whose one passion in life was 
the hoarding of rupees ! 

Clutching the corner of the table he 
stammered plaintively : 

“T am taking over from you, Colonel, 
until your successor is appointed. I—I will 
take over this matter as it stands, and I will 
bear the blame should he find fault.”” 

“It’s just like you, my dear fellow,’’ re- 
plied Imray, “to think of taking my error 
on your shoulders; but I simply cannot 
allow it. The letter must go, and I’ll take 
my wigging myselt.’’ 

“But what about me, Colonel?’ wailed 
Tibbie. ‘I always thought that so long as 
my ponies did the work I could draw the 
allowance. As to refunding two thousand 
one hundred rupees—”’ here his feelings over- 


-came him and his voice died away inarticu- 


lately. 

Imray appeared deeply moved, and said 
in a voice full of sympathy : 

“It is indeed a loss to you, Tibbie. I wish 
we could find a way out.’’ He pondered for a 
while and then resumed : ‘“‘ Now if you only 
had a couple of horses it would be allright. 
Or even one real charger, for I think we 
might stretch a point and consider the two 
ponies as equivalent to a second. Yes, that’s 
the solution! You fit yourself out, before 
the Indian mail leaves next Monday, with 
a horse that I can conscientiously pass as a 
charger, and I will be satisfied. “If J am, I 
doubt not my successor will be. Let me see 
the horse early on Monday. Good morning, 
Tibbie ; get fixed up as quickly as you can.” 
He swung round to the Adjutant.’ Now 
Captain Dux,’’ he went on, briskly, ‘‘ what 
other papers have you for me? ”’ 

Imray’s tone forbade further discussion. 
Tibbie gave a dejected salute and wandered 
forth upon his quest. 

The equine tribe at Aden in those days 
was represented by a few curiosities which 
drew the cabs ; the two fat carriage horses 
belonging to the Governor; the mounts of 
the Aden Troop, which were Government 
property and not for sale; and various 
ponies of no use for Tibbie's purpose. He had 
indeed a hard task in front of him with only 
two and a half days wherein to find a charger, 
and so prevent the sending of that accursed 
letter. 

Arriving at his bungalow Tibbie sent for 
his groom, with whom he held council. 
Kudoo, sais, was an ancient, active little 
man who had drifted to Aden years ago from 
the stables of a dealer in Bombay. | Owing 
to his pilfering habits and general laziness he 
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had descended in the scale of his calling until 
Tibbie got him cheap. His present place 
was well to his liking as his master knew 
nothing about horses, never went near the 
stable, and was not particular as to the 
cleanliness of anything. But Kudoo, through 
long residence at Aden, knew every horse and 
pony in the place, and Tibbie could have 
tapped no better source of intormation, 

““ Kudoo,” said he. “1 want to buy a 
good horse—a big horse, such as is ridden 
at ftamashas. Do you know where I can find 
such a one ?"* 

“ Yes, Sahib,”” replied Kudoo promptly. 
“7 know plenty dealers in Bomb se 

“ There is no time,” explained Tibbie. “I 
must find the horse in Aden, for I want it 
at once.” 

Kudoo pondered, stroking his left knee 
with the toes ot his right foot. “ It isa hard 
thing,”’ he replied after a pause, “ but if the 
Sahib will allow me I will go and make 
enquiry for such a horse. If Allah wills I 
shall find one.’ 

‘*Go,”’ said Tibbie, “ and bring me news 
by sundown.” : 

Kudoo , quickly saddled up one of the 
ponies and rode to the abode of Nuttoo Lal, 
the owner of.cabs. 

It was high noon and the heat excessive ; 
but Nuttoo led his visitor intoa shed, wherein 
some ancient cabs were standing, and de- 
manded the reason of his visit at so unseemly 
an hour. 

“ T will tell you quickly, my friend,” said 
Kudoo, “ for assuredly it is a matter for 
haste.”’ 

The two squatted on their hams and 
Kudoo proceeded ; 

“Surely Allah has stricken my master 
with sickness, for but an hour ago he sent 
for me and bade me find him with speed a 
horse, such as the Sahibs ride at great 
tamashas, which he desires to buy. I told 
him to send for such a horse to Bombay ; 
but he bade me find it in this accursed hole, 
and to return with news by sundown. Advise 
me, Nuttoo Lal, where to find such an animal 
and it will be a source of gain unto both 
of us.” 

“ Such a horse as you need I know not of,” 
replied Nuttoo, “ but I will enquire of the 
camel-men who bring me grass. Perchance 
they may know of one in the neighbourhood. 
Come to-morrow at sundown and I will give 
you tidings.” 

“ It must bea big horse, and well nourished ; 
with a long tail, such as the Sahibs love,” 
concluded Kudoo as they rose and parted. 

During the long hot day Kudoo continued 
his quest ; and in the evening, on a very 
tired pony, he returned to make his report. 

“T have found four horses of the size the 
Sahib wants,’’ he told his anxious master; 
“one belongs to Futter Ghos, the seller of 
milk ; he is a fine horse with a long tail, but 
he has only one eye and is somewhat stricken 
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in years. Two others draw the carts with 
stones for the new prison house. They are 
strong, but bearthe marks of toil. The fourth, 
Sahib, is in the cab of Hurri Ram. He isa 
swift trotter but is thin, and bears the scars 
of falls upon his knees.”’ 

“ Can the horse of the milk-seller see well 
with his other eye ? ’’ demanded Tibbie. 

“ Of a surety he can,” replied Kudoo, “ for 
has he not these many years taken the milk- 
pots in safety?” 

“Then let him be brought for me to see 
to-morrow at sundown,”’ said Tibbie, and 
the interview terminated. 

The news of Colonel Tibbie’s search for a 
horse soon spread, and next day Kudoo had 
many visitors. As darkness came on various 
animals and their owners wended their way 
to the back of Tibbie’s bungalow. Most of 
the tallest cab horses arrived. Three of the 
animals alluded to by Kudoo put in their 
appearance ; and last of all Futter Ghos 
wound up the procession with his one-eyed 
competitor, which had been washed and 
brushed up by himself and willing friends. 
Pir Bux, the tailor, had even ironed its coat 
to make it shine ! ‘ 

Kudoo, full of importance, arranged the 
competitors in a line ; and r:ported that all 
was ready for his master’s inspection. 

Tibbie soon appeared in the back veranda 
and gazed with some surprise upon the result 
of his sais’s efforts. : 

All the owners rose and salaamed as he 
approached ; jerking their respective bridles 
to make their steeds hold up their heads and 
show themselves off. ” . 

The shades of evening mercifully veiled 
some of the imperfections of the candidates 
for charger honours as Tibbie passed slowly 
down the line, with Kudoo acting as Master 
of the Ceremonies. The bigger the ‘* bak- 
sheesh ”’ promised the more Kudoo expatiated 
on the merits of each competitor. But Tibbie, 
mentally picturing Imray’s look of scorn, 
rejected them one by one. 

He came at last to the one-eyed horse of 
the milk-seller. It was tall and fat and had 
a luxuriant tail ; moreover its coat gleamed 
in the light of the lantern, and its hoofs were 
beautifully oiled. Its owner had decorated 
it with blinkers. 

* How old is he ?’’ demanded Tibbie. 

“He came to me as a foal nine years ago,”’ 
replied Futter Ghos. ‘‘ The Sahib who owned 
him set great store on him, for his mother 
Was a valuable Waler mare.” 

Kudoo coughed, and was about to speak ; 
but the milk-seller made cabalistic signs and 
he remained silent. 

‘« What is his price ? said Tibbie. 

“ Sahib,’”’ replied Futter Ghos, ‘I only 
sell him because the times are bad ; he is the 
pride of my home and my little ones give him 
fresh grass every morning. I will take three 
hundred rupees.”’ 

‘‘Leave him with Kudoo until Tuesday 


and if I like him—well, I will give you two 
hundred,”’ said Tibbie. 

“* Nay, Sahib,’’ replied the milk-seller. ‘‘ I 
would be ashamed before my household 


if I accepted less thantwo hundred and fitty.”” 

“Itshall be two hundred and twenty five,” 
concluded Tibbie, and with that he returned 
to the bungalow. 

As Tibbie disappeared a form glided to 
Kudoo’s side and whispered : 

““Why did you not come according to 


A MATTER OF HABIT. 
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sees on certain London monuments ; it was 
all chest, neck, mane and tail. It pranced 
heavily about like a playful bullock, and its 
colour was a light strawberry roan. The 
bandit who brought it demanded five 
hundred rupees. 

Tibbie gazed at it for a short time ; then 
he re-entered his bungalow and sent for 
Kudoo. 

“Tell the man to take that animal away,” 
he said. ‘ Who ever saw a Sahib riding a 


“He slowly raised his stick and demanded : ‘Have you bought that horse, Colonel Tibbie?’” 


promise ? I have found the very horse for 
thy Sahib.” It was Nuttoo Lal the cab-driver 
who spoke. ‘At my behest,’’ he continued, 
“* Ajur, the camel man, gave word at La Hej 
of the need of thy Sahib, and the horse of 
the Sultan’s uncle comes to me to-morrow. 
Arrange, therefore, for him to be seen."’ 

They conversed for a few minutes longer ; 
then Nuttoo vanished in the darkness. 

Next day Kudoo exercised the milk-seller’s 
horse. It bore itself bravely under his light 
weight, and seemed to enjoy the absence of 
the milk-pots. Tibbie, assuming role of 
the milk-seller’s children, fed ‘‘ Cyclops,” 
as he called him, with grass, and his hopes 
rose high. When Kudoo mentioned that yet 
another animal awaited inspection he at 
first refused to see it; but, yielding to Kudoo’s 
entreaty, the horse of the Sultan's uncle 
was brought forth. 

This beast resembled the quadruped one 


pink horse ? You are an idict to waste my 
time." 

Kudoo silently salaamed. 
justice of the rebuke. 
doubtedly wrong. 

Tibbie felt that he could do no more, and 
must await the morrow’s verdict. 

At 6.30a.m., onthe fateful Monday morning, 
Futter Ghos, milk-seller, Pir Bux, tailor, and 
Kudoo, sais, were busy in ‘‘ Cyclops’ ”’ stall, 
putting finishing touches to his toilet. A few 


He felt the 
The colour was un- 


artistic strokes of the flat-iron gave him a 
“diamond” on each quarter; the milk- 
seller oiled his hoofs, and Kudoo put in some 
fancy work on his mane The bridle with 
the blinkers was beautifully polished ; and a 
pinch of ginger made him carry his tail with 
pride 

At 8 a.m. Tibbie headed the procession 
to the office, where Imray and Dux were 


already at work, 
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Colonel Imray bade him ‘‘ Good morning " 
with a cheery smile. ‘‘] am glad you have 
come,”’ said he, ‘we have a lot to get 
through this morning, and I want to get 
away to my packing.” 

“Quite so, sir,’’ said Tibbie nervously, 
“but would you have time to look at the 
horse a 

“The horse ?’’ broke in Imray. “ Ah! 
of course, my dear fellow! How stupid of me! 
I had forgotten for the moment that it was 
this morning I had to see the animal. Have 
you got him here ?”’ 

‘He is outside,’ said Tibbie, with a 
quaver in his voice. 

Imray rose, donned his helmet ; and grasp- 
ing his substantial stick said ; ‘‘ Come along; 
1} have a look at him.’’ 

Kudoo stood squarely in front of 
“Cyclops,” his elbows well raised as he 
worked the bit gently in the horse’s mouth ; 
not for nothing had he served his “ime in a 
dealers stable ! ‘‘ Cyclops ’’ presented a side 
view to his critics ; the ginger was working 
well and he carried his tail with the * flag” 
of an Arab. 

Dux stroked his moustache to conceal a 
smile. 

With a stony eye Imray gazed on “Cy- 
clops.””. After about ten seconds, throwing 
back his shoulders, he slowly raised his stick 
and, pointing accusingly to the animal, 
demanded : 

“Have you bought that horse, Colonel 
Tibbie ?” 

“t Not yet, sir,”’ replied Tibbie, with a weak 
little smile. “ I've—I've brought it for your 
approval. It is the nicest I can find.’” 

“ What is that arrangement on its head ? 
demanded Imray. ‘‘ Has it come out of a 
cab?” 

“T am afraid one of its eves is not quite 
tight,”’ replied the poor little man, “ but it 
secs quite well with the other.” 

After another survey of ‘ Cyclops,” 
Imray's features assumed an expression of 
tender regret. No word of cri%icism or 
sarcasm escaped him ; but putting his hana 
on Tibbie’s shoulder he merely said : “* Come 
into the office.” 

No volley of abuse hurled at ‘‘ Cyclops ’’ 
could have been more crushing. Tibbie felt 
all hope was lost. 

“Take him away,” he murmured to Kudoo, 
as he prepared to follow his chief. 

Suddenly a clatter of heavy hoofs was 
heard. Round the corner of the building, 
straining at its head-rope, came an animal 
which in all but colour reminded Tibbie of 
the horse of the Sultan’s uncle. It was no 
longer pink ; it was an arrangement in shades 
of mahogany brown. 

Shamelessly the ruffian in charge trotted it 
up and down before bringing it to a halt at 
the veranda steps. 

Imray, hearing the noise, turned round 
and said : 
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“ J didn't know vou had a second horse for 
me to see, Tibbic. 

“T didn’t order this one to come," replied 
the amazed Tibbie. “My sais must have 
brought him.” 

Imray still preserved an air of sorrowful 
calm. ‘ I have not often seen a horse like this 
one,” he said to Captain Dux. ‘It looks a 
remarkable animal. Find out its history.’ 

Dux stroked the animal's neck as he con- 
versed with its owner. The bandit was long- 
winded, and Dux kept on stroking. The time 
had been tooshort forthe dyc to get fixed, and 
Dux's hand soon assumed a mahogany hue ! 

Let us draw a veil and follow the conversa- 
tion in the office. 

“Tam afraid, Tibbie,”” said Imray, still 
in his kindliest tone, ‘ that I cannot cons 
ientiously accept either of these horses as a 
charger ; there are details about both of them 
which prevent me doing so. I feel sure you 
have taken a great deal of trouble in the 
matter ; and, rather than you should sustain 
a heavy loss, I am, on my part, prepared to 
make a great sacrifice.”” 

“It is very good of you, sir,’’ murmured 
Tibbie, with a faint fecling of hope. 

“Yes,” continued Imray, “I'll do all I 
can to help you out of your difficulty,’’ he 
went on, in slow tones of suppressed emotion, 
“Tl let you have ‘Akbar,’ Tibbie ; I'll let 
you have the dear old friend I intended never 
to part with.” 

“Oh, thank you! thank you, Colonel,” 
cricd the delighted Tibbie. 

Imray sighed and continued, ‘I would 
give you my old comrade, Tibbie, but I, too, 
must think of my charities, and for their 
sake I must ask five hundred rupees for him.”’ 

“ Five hundred rupees !’’ gasped Tibbie, 
the joyous look fading from his face. 

“Let there be no question of bargaining 
in the matter,” replied Imray, stiffly, “if it 
were merely a question of buying and selling 
I would not part with him for athousand! My 
ofier was meant in kindness, and if you would 
rather not accept it I really do not mind.” 

Here he called for Captain Dux, who was 
still outside with the horse of the Sultan’s 
uncle and enquired if there were any letters to 
sign for the Indian mail. 

Tibbie mopped his head ; there was nothing 
left but to make the best of it; so, assuming 
atone of gratitude, he said : 

“Certainly I accept, Colonel. ‘ Akbar’ 
will do me well for all I shall ask of him; 
and it is very kind of you to let me have him.” 

“You will give the dear old horse a good 
home, I feel sure,”’ said Imray, as he dipped 
his pen in the ink. 

A little smile of triumph played round the 
corners of his mouth as he threw into the 
waste paper-basket the piece of paper on 
which were those early calculations. Then 
he signed some letters—among which was 
not included an explanation regarding 
Colonel Tibbie’s charger allowance ! 
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We have much pleasure in presenting our 
readers with these exclusive articles, for the 
name of the Author is one to conjure with in 
the domain of desert exploration. Mrs. Rosita 
Forbes made her famous journey to Kufra in 
company with Hassenein Bey, who was the 
first explorer to enter that jealously-guarded 
oasis since the German, Rohlfs, nearly lost his 
life there in 1879. In this fascinating narrative 
the Author describes his latest and greatest 
expedition—a wonderful trip across the desert 
from Sollum, on the Mediterranean, to El Obeid, 
in the Sudan, a distance of over two thousand 
miles. Much of the territory covered was 


III. 


UR halt at Zieghen should have been 
only for a night, but a severe 
sandstorm kept us windbound 
for another day. Zieghen is 

merely a Broup of four wells—the two that 
we passed on Sunday, El Harash, where we 
were camped, and Bu Zerraig, twenty kilo- 
metres to the east. 

During the day Bu Helega talked to 
Abdullahi about my coming to the desert. 

“You have audacity, you [-gyptians,”’ he 
said. ‘‘ It is very bold of your Bey to come 
twice to our country, which no stranger has 
visited before in my time. Why does he 
journey here and leave all God’s bounty back 
there in Egypt, if not for some secret pur- 
pose ? He comes to our unknown country 
to measure and map it—and not once, but 
twice!" 

Even my good friend Bu Helega, you see, 
was suspicious as to my intentions ! 

After a time I discovered the real basis of 
the antagonism of those who live in the 
desert to the intrusion of strangers from the 
outside world. It is not religious fana- 
ticism ; it is merely the instinct of self- 
preservation. If a single stranger pene- 


absolutely unexplored, and Hassenein Bey not 
only visited the strongholds of the mysterious 
Senussi fraternity, the rulers of the desert, but 
discovered two “ lost” oases previously unknown 
to geographers. The journey was full of in- 
cident, and the Author’s striking photographs 
add greatly to the interest of the story. So 
highly did the scientific authorities regard the 
expedition that the Royal Geographical Society 
awarded the explorer their much-prized Gold 
Medal, while Dr. John Ball, O.B.E., Di 
of Desert Surveys, Egypt, wrote: 
to me to be an almost unique achi 

the annals of geographical exploration.” 


trated to Kufra, the cherished centre of the 
life of their tribe, it would be, as the Bedouins 
say, “‘ the camel's nose inside the flap of the 
tent.”” After him would inevitably come 
others, and the final outcome would be 
foreign domination, which would mean the 
loss of their independence and the paying of 
taxes. They can hardly be blamed for 
dreading either of these results. 

The changes produced by time in the 
desert, which we are accustomed to think 
of as eternally the same, are interesting. 
When Kohlfs passed to the westward of 
Zieghen on his way to Kufra in 1879, he 
reported a broad stretch of green vegetation 


here. To-day there is no expanse of green- 
ness—merely a great deal of hatab, or dead 
brushwood. Rohlfs’ statement, however, 
was confirmed by Bu Helega, who said that 
when he was a child his father used to tak 

him to Kufra. They gave the camels but 
one meal between Jalo and Zieghen ; when 
they reached the latter place the beasts 
were fed on the green stuff that then grew 
there. What seems like an error on Rohlfs’ 
part is thus demonstrated to be merely the 
result of a difference in conditions after 


forty-five years. Probably some variation 
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in the moisture in the soil has turned the 
living shrubs into fire-wood. 

Our trek from Buttafal to Zieghen illus- 
trated the uncertainties of desert travel. 
In spite of all precautions our fuel ran out, 
one camel died, and two others were so 
exhausted that they were to fail us soon. 
The food for the camels was also used up, 
and from Zeighen to Kufra they were fed on 
date-tree leaves, gathered at the former 
place—very poor provender indeed. 

On Tuesday, March 27th, we started off 
at 8.15 a.m. and halted at 8 p.m., having 
made forty-seven kilometres. 

At 2.30 we sighted a range of sand-dunes 
to the east, with a few black stone garas 
or small hills in between them. Later we 
saw gherds (sand dunes) and at 5.30 they 
closed in across our track and we definitely 
entered the sand-dune region. So far, how- 
ever, they were not high or difficult to cross. 

In the afternoon we passed the landmark 
of Jebail El Fadeel. As with most desert 
landmarks, its name commemorates a man 
who lost his life there. El Fadeel was one 
of the best guides in the desert. He 
going toward Kufra from Jalo with a cara- 
van, when sand storms of great severity 
swept down upon them. While there is no 
direct evidence of what happened, the testi- 
mony of what was finally found tells the 
story -eloquently enough. Fadeel’s eyes 
must have been badly affected by the 
driving sand. He bandaged them and, 
thus deprived of sight, got his companions 
to describe the landmarks as they reached 
them. In spite of this they missed the 
wells of Zieghen and tried to march direct 
to Kufra, but the desert took them in its 
relentless grip, and of the entire caravan 
but one camel survived. This beast, led by 
its infallible instinct, struggled on to its 
home at Kufra, where it was recognised by 
the markings on its neck as belonging to 
El) Fadeel. A rescue party followed the 
camel's track back into the desert, but arrived 
too late. The bodies of the men lay stiff 
upon the sand, near the landmark now 
known by El Fadeel’s name, and the band- 
age on the old guide’s eyes revealed the 
tragic truth. 

On the Wednesday we walked among 
sand-dunes for two hours, when we entered 
undulating country, covered with broken 
black stone—bad going for the camels. An 
hour later the black stone belt ended and we 
found ourselves among sand-dunes again. 

On Thursday, at 3.30 in the morning, we 
encountered the worst sandstorm of the 
journey. It swept the tents bodily from 
their moorings, and mine collapsed on top 
of me, smashing several of my instruments 
and also the small chronometer. With the 
whole tent on top of me, weighted down 
with a constantly-growing load of sand, I 
was threatened with suttocation, but for- 
tunately I got hold of a tent peg, with which 
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I held the canvas away from my face. 
Some of the men tried to come to my 
assistance, but I shouted to them to put 
the sacks of flour and pieces of luggage on 
their tents and mine so as to keep them 
down. I lay in my uncomfortable position 
under the tent for two hours or so while 
the flying sand hurled through every cranny 
like shot from a gun. 

It was a very tiring day, what with the 
storm and the subsequent heavy going 
through the soft sand of the dunes, but the 
men were cheerful because we were nearing 
Kufra. The news that Bu Helega, who 
lived at Hawari, the first halting-place on 
the outskirts of the oasis, was going to 
slaughter a sheep and provide a feast was 
an added incentive. 

The camels were weak and thin as a 
result of the lack of good food, but three of 
them whose home was in Kufra led the way 
all day without being driven, in spite of the 
difficult travelling. 

At 6.45 we sighted Garet El Hawaria, the 
great landmark that indicates the approach 
to Kufra. 

Starting at 7.45 a.m. on the Friday, we 
halted at 5.45 p.m., having covered thirty- 
five kilometres and reached Hawari. The 
ground was soft sand, somewhat undulating, 
and marked with patches of black and red 
stone. At 9.30 we entered the zone of red 
Kufra sand, and continually came across 
pieces of petrified wood. At 1.15 we passed 
Garet El Hawaria, and at 3.30 sighted the 
date-trees of Hawari. An hour and a half 
later we entered the oasis, and soon camped 
at Awadel. ae 

We had now arrived at the first outpost 
of Kufra, the name given in Rohlfs’ time to 
the four somewhat widely separated oases 
of Taiserbo, Buseima, Ribiana and Kebabo, 
Nowadays, however, it is restricted to the 
last-named. 5 

Hawari is the northernmost part of the 
presentlay Kufra, a comparatively small 
Oa with the three villages of Hawari, 
Hawawira and Awadel. Seventeen kilo- 
metres south lies El Taj, the seat of local 
government and the principal settlement. 
It is situated on a rocky cliff overlooking 
the depression of the oasis proper, which 
lies to the south and contains half a dozen 
villages. 

I had intended to go straight on to El 
Taj, the chief town of Kufra, the next day, 
but Bu Helega claimed the right of hospit- 
ality and insisted that I should stop a day 
at his home. After a good night’s rest— 
undisturbed by sandstorms or the collapsing 
of tents—and a shave, I was quite ready to 
do full justice to the breakfast sent by the 
Bedouins of a caravan which had just 
arrived from Wadai. At the same time I 
gathered some interesting information which 
caused me to consider making a change in 
my plans. 


IN SEARCH OF THE LOST OASES. 


I sent a messenger on to El Taj with letters 
to Sayed El Abid, the cousin of Sayed Idris 
and the chief Senussi in Kufra, and to 
Jeddawi, Sayed Idris’s personal wakil. 

In the afternoon Zerwali escorted me to 
Hawari, where I was received at the Zawai 
by the Jkhwan and the notables of the town. 
After the usual exchange of compliments, I 
went to dinner at the house of Zerwali’s 
uncle. The Bedouin chiefs protested that 
I should not have come direct to Hawari, 
but should have camped outside to give 
them an opportunity for a ceremonial 
reception. They had apparently learnt how 
I had been received at Jalo and would have 
liked to duplicate the welcome. I also 
heard rumours of intrigues among some of 
the Zwaya chiefs, who were suspicious as to 
my purpose in coming a second time to 
Kufra, and as a protest has refused to attend 
the dinner. They were influential people, 
and the news made me determined to press 
on to El Taj before they could send word 
there to prejudice the notables against me. 

After the meal I rode home through the 
beautiful moonlight and on my arrival 
found a difficult task awaiting me. Egaila, 
Bu Helega’s eldest son, had been bitten by 
a scorpion. With more confidence in my 
medicine-chest than I had myself, Bu 
Helega asked that I should cure him. I 
took the anti-scorpion serum and went to 
the house, where I found the boy very ill 
indeed, and burning with fever. 

The serums had been included in my 
equipment at the last moment before leaving 
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Cairo, and a doctor friend, while shaking my 
hand, explained to me (probably most. 
lucidly) just how to employ them. It was 
the first time I had ever attempted this. 
kind of injection, however, and I tried to 
conjure up the scene and recall fragments 
of those parting instructions. 

In spite of my doubts as to whether the 
case was not too far advanced for treatment, 
I administered the serum, and went back to 
my camp wondering what the outcome 
would be. 

Before long I heard a crowd approaching 
my tent with loud outcries which sounded 
decidedly hostile. Probably, I thought, the 
poor boy is dead, and his death will be laid 
at my door instead of that of the scorpion ! 

Summoning my men to protect the box 
of instruments, which I suspected would be 
the first object of attack, I piparee myself 
for trouble. It was = decidedly disturbing 
moment. 

Great was my relief when, as the noise 
drew nearer, I detected a note of rejoicing, 
and presently Bu Helega entered my tent 
and thanked me with impressive warmth for 
the relief which I had given his son. 

“Tt was like magic! ’’ he declared, with 
fervour, ‘‘ Allah is great! That medicine 
of yours has made the boy well again.” 

“ Recovery comes from God,” I answered 
as calmly as I could, and Bu Helega added 
that already the fever was abating and the 
boy evidently on the way to recovery. It 
was extremely lucky for me that the serum 
proved so effective, for if the lad had died 
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my position would have been a dangerous 
one. 

On Sunday, April 1st, we started at 
9.45 a.m., en route for El Taj. The boy 
Egaila came to help in loading the camels. 
He had quite recovered from his scorpion- 
bite, and was to go with us to Taj. Break- 
fast was sent for me and my men by Bu 
Helega. When I protested that he should 
not have taken the trouble, he retorted 
that I ought to have given him an oppor- 
tunity to provide the customary three days’ 
hospitality. A little later he sent a slave- 
girl with a huge bowl of rice, chicken and 
eggs. 

She was evidently dressed especially for 
the occasion, and looked quite charming in 
her dainty attire of blue cloth with a red 
sash about her slim waist. 

I told her that we were starting at once 
and so should not need the food. 

“You may need it on the way,’ 
replicd shyly. “ I cooked it myself.’’ 

If that is the case,” I assured her, “y 
will accept it gladiv She was obviously 
pleased, and immediately hurried back for 
another bowl, quite as large and inviting. I 
bowed to the inevitable and sent my thanks 
to her master. 

We were given a pleasant send-off by the 
people of Awadel and I set out at the head 
of my caravan on Bu Helega’s horse. We 
needed no guide here, for I knew the way 
myself. 

“ Aye, the Bey knows the way too well,” 
said Senussi Bu Hassan. ‘‘ He will soon 
become a guide in this country of ours.” 

The approach to Kufra from the north has 
an element of surprise in it that makes it 
doubly interesting. We marched through a 
gently rolling country with an_ irregular 
ridge of no great height forming the horizon 
ahead of us. Suddenly the top of this 
ridge resolved itself into the outlines of a 
group of buildings, their walls hard to 
distinguish at any distance from the rocks 
and sands they matched so well in colour 
and form. This was El T the head- 
quarters of the Senussi family in Kufra. As 
we entered the town, we saw that the ground 
dropped abruptly away beyond it down to 
the valley of Kufra. “This pleasant valley 
is a shallow oval bowl, some forty  kilo- 
metres long and twenty wide. It is dotted 
with palm trees, and across it in an irregular 
line from north-east to south-west are 
strung the six settlements of Boema, Buma, 
Jof, Zurruk, Talslib and Tollab. Close to 
je lie the blue, shimmering waters of a 
air-sized lake. At this central point in the 
vast sandy wastes of the desert this expanse 
of water is both a boon and an aggravation. 
The mere sight of it brings refreshment to 
eyes weary of looking at nothing but sand, 
but to the parched throat it is worse than 
useless, for its waters are salt / 

On our entry into Taj I was met cordially 
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by old friends. 


Sayed El Abid, the cousin 
of 


ved Idris and the chief Senussi in Kufra, 
ll with rheumatism, but Sidi Saleh 
Baskari, the Kaimakam, Sidi Mahmoud E 
Jaddawe, Sayed Idris's waki/, and several 
tkhwan brought words of welcome and con- 
ducted me to the house of Sayed Idris, 
where I was to stay. It was here that we 
had lived on my first trip to Kufra two years 
before, and I immediately felt at home. 

“You will have to initiate your men into 
the way of Kufra,” said El Baskari whim- 
sically. ‘ You know it better than they 
do; even Zerwali has not been here for 
thirteen years.’ 2 

Hospitality began at once, with coffee 
brought by the commandant of the troops, 
and | had just time for a short rest before 
a slave came to take me to the house of 
Sayed Abid for a meal. Led by the 
same messenger who came for us two years 
ago, I walked through the same. streets, 
and I entered the same wonderful house of 
the Senussi leader feeling as though time 
had_ stood still or gone back. El Abid's 
home is a labyrinth of corridors lined with 
doors, behind which live the members of his 
family and his retainers. We passed into 
the familiar room whose spaces seemed more 
richly adorned than ever with gorgeous 
rugs, many-coloured cushions and_ stiftfly- 
embroidered brocades. On the walls hung 
a collection of clocks, barometers, and 
thermometers in which my host took naive 
delight. The clocks, of which there are at 
least a dozen of assorted shapes and sizes, 
were all going strong. 

Sidi Saleh came to bear me company and 
to apologize for the enforced absence of my 
host, Saved E:] Abid. There was set before 
me a feast fit for the gods—lamb, rice, 
vegetables, mulukhiah, an Egyptian veget- 
able rather like spinach, delicious bread, 
sweet vinegar, milk, sweets, followed by 
coftee, milk with almond pulp beaten up 
into it, and finally the ceremonial three 
glasses of tea, flavoured with amber, rose- 
water, and mint. 

When the meal was over and I had re- 
turned to my house, I had barely time to 
see about the disposition of my baggage and 
discuss the question of camels for the next 
stage of the journey when the slave came 
to conduct me agaia to El Abid’s house for 
dinner. El kari was again my host, a 
dignified, kindly figure in a beautiful gibba 
of yellow and gold. 

When t second meal had reached the 
point of scented tea and incense, suddenly 
the clocks began to strike, each with its 
own particular tone, the Arabic hour ot 
three—which then meant nine by the 
standard of the outside world. I closed my 
eyes for a moment and felt myself back in 
Oxford with the hour striking in an endless 

variety of tones from all the towers. 

1 went out into the moonlight with the 
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“*You may need it on the way,’ she replied shyly. ‘I cooked it myself.’” 
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fragrance of the rose water and the incense 
lingering about me. Standing on the edge 
of the ridge overlooking the waters of the 
lake I reflected on my former visit to Kufra, 
when this was my goal. Now it was the 
beginning of the most interesting part of 
my journey. Faintly I heard the voices 
of ikkwan and students reading the Hezb 
in the evening quiet. Presently Abduilahi 
slipped out of the shadows and stood beside 
me. 

“This is the night of half Shaban” 
meaning the middle of the month before 
‘amadan) he said, in a low voice, like a 

man who thinks aloud. “ God will grant 
the wishes of one who prays to-night." 

For several minutes we stood there 
silently. My face was toward the south- 
east, where lay the untrodden track and 
the “lost ’ oases I had heard about. But 
Abdullahi turned to the north-east, where 
lay Egypt and his family and children. I 
did not need to ask him for what he 
prayed. 

At Hawari I had been told by the Bedouin 
caravan from Wadai that a French patrol 
had come north, as far as the well at Sarra, 
over the main trade route from Wadai to 
Kufra. This was the route I had intended 
at first to follow, but it seemed that only the 
small portion of it which lay between Sarra 
and Kufra now remained unexplored. I 
had heard vague stories of ‘‘ lost "’ oases on 
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the direct route south which I had planned 
to explore some day, although I knew that 
this route to Darfur in the Sudan was 
practically never used either by Bedouins 
or by Sudanese, owing to its supposed 
difficulties and dangers. The story of the 
French patrol turned my mind again to 


these mysterious oases, and I determined to 


w of the oasis at Kufra. The salt lake lies 
in the distance to the right. 
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try and find them rather than follow my 
original scheme. 

I decided to do everything possible to 
explore these “‘ lost ’’ oases, but if the plan 
failed I would cross the Libyan Desert by 
the beaten road through Wajunga and Wadai 
and then turn eastwards towards Darfur. 

Some time later Zerwali and Suliman 
Bu Matari, a rich Zwaya merchant, came 
to discuss the southward trip. Bu Matari 
had discouraging counsel to offer concerning 
the route I had decided upon. 

““My brother Mohammed was the leader 
of the last caravan to go that way,” he said. 
“It was eight years ago, and the caravan 
was ‘eaten _up’ and slaughtered on the 
frontier of Darfur. They went, not as you 
wish to go, but by the easier route from 
Ouenat to Merega (a small oasis about 
two hundred and ninety kilometres south- 
east of Ouenat). This journey you 
pose to make is through territory where 
no Bedouin has passed before. The daffa 
i long waterless trek) between Ouenat and 

rdi is a long and hazardous one. God be 
merciful to the caravan in such heat! Your 
camels will drop like birds before the hot 
south winds. Even if you get through 
safely, who knows how the inhabitants 
over there will receive you? Do not let 
your anxiety to travel fast overrule your 
wisdom and keep you from choosing the 
safe trade-route to Wajanga and Abeshe.” 

I thanked him 
for his advice 
—but I knew 
that I should not 
take it. 

Afterluncheon, 
royally provided 
by El Abid, I 
went to visit his 
son Sharrufa. He 
was an_ intelli- 
gent young man, 
thirsting for 
knowledge. He 
had been as far 
into the outside 
world as Ben- 
ghazi, and that 
by no means me- 
tropolitan com- 
munity was still 
for him ‘“ the” 
city of the world. 
He apologized 
for the illness of 


his father and 

I offered to send medicine which might 
possibly help him. 

When bu Helega arrived from Hawari I 

had a discussion with him about my change 


of plan. He refused point-blank to go to 

E her by the Ouenat route, and tried to 
ersuade me to travel by way of Wadai. 
‘It’s too dangerous |” he said, earnestly. 
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“Many a caravan has been eaten up py. the 
inhabitants of the hills on the way. hey 
do not fear God and they are under no man’s 
authority. They are like birds; they live 
on the tops of the mountains and you will 
have trouble with them.” 

“‘ We are men and we are believers,” I 
responded. ‘‘ Our fate is in the hands of 
God. If our death 
is decreed, it may 
come on the 
beaten track to 
the nearest well.” 

“Many a Zwaya 
beard has been 
buried in those 
unknown parts,” 
he declared. 
“The people are 
treacherous and 
fear neither God 
nor man.” 

“*May God’s 
mercy fall on 
those Zwayas who 
have been killed,” 


I replied, “ but our lives are no more 
recious than theirs Shall our courage 
less ?”” 


“The water on this route is scarce and 
bad,”’ he went on. ‘‘ God has said ; Do not 
throw yourselves with your own hands 
unto destruction.” 

“‘ God will quench the thirst of the true 
believer,’’ I answered, ‘‘ and will protect 
those who have faith in Him.” 

He felt himself in danger of being 
beaten in the argument, and so shifted his 
ground. 

“* None of my men are willing to accom- 


pany you on this route,’’ he asserted ; ‘‘ and 
cannot let my camels go; it would be 
sending them to death, If you find anybody 


who is willing to hire his camels I am ready 
to pay for them, but neither my men nor 
my camels are going to take ‘you on this 
journey.” 

“Do what you like!’ I retorted. 
“Whatever you say, I am going by this 
Toute. It will be between you and Sayed 
Idris when he learns that Bu Helega has not 
kept his word.” 

There the argument rested. I had already 
discovered that the few owners of camels at 
Kufra had been urged by Bu Helega and 
his men not to help me in my new plan. 
By this means, no doubt, he hoped to farce 
me to accept his proposal to travel by the 
safe route through Wadai. 

In the afternoon a slave came to tell me 
that his master, Sayed El] Abid, would like 
to see me. I had already intimated that 
he need not be in a hurry to give me an 
audience, as I knew he was suffering badly 
from gout and it was very difficult for him 
to come down to the reception room. He 
was unwilling, however, to let me think 
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that he had violated the rules of hospitality 
by delaying the audience. 

It was the first time that I had seen Sayed 
El Abid on this journey, and when I was 
ushered into his presence it struck me that 
he might have stepped bodily out of a 
gorgeous illustration to the ‘ “Thousand and 

ne Nights.’’ 


He was dressed in a yellow 


El Taj, the Senussi headquarters at Kufra, built on the crest 
of the hill overlooking the valley. 


silk kuftan embroidered with red braid, 
with a rich white silk bornus hung carelessly 
over his shoulders. On his head he wore a 
white turban with snow-white gauze flowing 


chiefs of the Senussi family. . He carried in 
his hand a heavy ebony stick with a massive 
silver head, and looked a picture of simple 
and benign dignity; no one would have 
suspected him of being the redoubtable 
warrior that he really is. Sayed El Abid 
was sitting on a big upholstered armchair 
when I entered, and tried to get up. I 
hastened to him, grasped his hand, and 
begged him not to make an effort to rise. He 
was suffering severely from gout and the 
conversation started easily on the subject 
of his ailment. He had been troubled for 
many years, he said, and at times, when 
the pain was at its worst, “1 pray to God 
that He may shorten the number of my days 
in this world, for I cannot even perform 
my prayers as I should.” 

We then discussed the question of my 
trip to the Sudan and I found that he, to», 
had been prevailed upon to urge me to take 
the safer route through Wadai. I pointed 
out to him that Sayed Idris was now in 
Egypt and that I wanted to hasten back to 
my country in order to try to repay a little 
of the hospitality that had been lavished 
upon me by the Senussis. (It was fortunate 
that the route to the Sudan through Ouenat 
is known to be shorter than that through 
Wadai.) 

“You are a dear friend of ours,’ he 
said, ‘‘and the Sayed, I am sure, would 
rather have you arrive in Egypt late and 
safe than hear that any harm had befallen 

on?" 
yen Our fates are in the hands of God,” I 
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replied. ‘‘I carry with me the blessing of 
the Senussi Masters.” 

I spoke with an air of determination. 
Sayed El Abid was pensive for a few 
moments, then he slowly raised his head, and 
lifted his two hands towards Heaven. 

‘* May God make your efforts succeed and 
send you back safe to your people!’ he 
said. ‘‘ You have visited the tomb of our 
grandfather at Jaghbub and the Kubba of 
Sidi El Mahdi here, and you have their 
blessings. ‘He who struggles and has 
faith is rewarded by God,’’’ he added, 
quoting from the Koran. We then read the 
“ Fat-ha’’ and he gave me his blessing, 
praying that God might guide our steps and 
give me and my men fortitude. 

I felt very happy as, having made my 
adieux, I wend my way through the 
multitude of corridors and courtyards. I 
was relieved to know that I had an ally 
in Sayed El Abid, and that he would not 
oppose my going to the Sudan by way of 
the ‘‘ lost '’ oases. 

All the men of my caravan were present 
when I entered the house, and one look at 
their faces told me with what suppressed 
excitement they had been waiting to hear 
Sayed El Abid’s verdict on the journey 
south. Slowly I made my way to my room 
and bade them come in. I, too, had to 
suppress my emotion; but mine was the 
excitement of success. There was a long 
pause before I could control my voice and 
make it as indifferent as it should be. 

“The Sayed has blessed our journey to 
Ouenat and has given me the ‘ Fat-ha’ 
for it,’’ I said, at last, not even daring to 
look in their faces. ‘' We have the blessing 
of the Senussi Masters with us, Sayed FE] 
Abid has assured me. God will give us 
fortitude and success—and guidance comes 
from Him!” 

One afternoon I rode to Jof, where we 
were met by the chiefs of the village. I 
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visited the Suk, where the weekly market 
was being held, and the Zawia, which is 
the oldest Senussi school in Kufra. It was 
interesting to find side by side in the suk 
rifle cartridges whose markings showed them 
to be thirty years old, Italian tomato sauce 
in tins, from Benghazi, blue and white 
calico made in Manchester and imported 
from Egypt, and leather, ivory and ostrich 
feathers from Wadai. These products of 
the south, however, are not plentiful nowa- 
days in Kufra, except when a merchant who 
has brought them from Wadai is prevented 
for some reason from going on to the north 
to sell them in Egypt or Cyrenaica. Kufra 
had seen its best days as a trade centre 
before the occupation of the Sudan. Then 
it was easier to find an outlet for the products 
of Wadai and Darfur through Kufra than 
by way of the country to the east. Even 
now, however, there is a contraband trade in 
female ivory and tusks of less than fourteen 
pounds weight, the exportation of which is 
prohibited by the Sudan Government. 

In addition to the trade that passes 
through Kufra, most of the big Zwaya chiefs 
who have enough slaves go in for agricul- 
ture, raising barley and maize. The 
Senussis are more progressive, and grow 
melons, grapes, bananas, marrows, and other 
vegetables of the more delicate kinds, which 
are a great treat after the monotonous fare 
of the desert. They also raise mint and 
roses, from which they make mint essence 
and rose water, so essential in their cere- 
monies of hospitality. From a few olive- 
trees olive oil is produced in primitive 
presses. The animals of Kufra are camels, 
sheep, donkeys and a few horses. Meat, 
however, is y expensive, as there is little 
grazing for sheep in the valley. The animals 
are fed on pounded date stones, which 
serve very well as a staple diet, though some 
green stuff is necessary at intervals. The 
Senussis also breed chickens and pigeons. 
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The price of slaves, I learnt at Kufra, 
has risen a great deal during the last few 
years, because no more slaves come up from 
Wadai on account of the vigilance of the 
French authorities in that province. Occa- 
sionally the Bedouins get round this by 
contracting a marriage with a slave girl 
in Wadai and then, when they come back, 
divorcing and selling her. On one of my 
journeys in 1916 I was offered a slave girl 
for six gold louis (120 francs); nowadays 
the price varies from £30 to f4o... A male 
slave costs less. The Bedouins sometimes 
marry their slave girls, and if one of these 
bears a male child she automatically becomes 
free. The Bedouins have no prejudice against 
colour ; if a slave-girl bears the head of a 
tribe his eldest male child, that child ipsa 
facto becomes in his turn the head of the 
tribe, however black he may be. Whereas 
the children of slaves are slaves, the child 
of a slave girl and a free man, however poor, 
is always free ; even though his father dies 
and he is left an orphan he can never be 
a slave. The lot of favourite male slaves 
is decidedly pleasant; they have greater 
power and are more often taken into the 
confidence of their masters than free men. 
They are treated 
as members of 
the family, and 
are invariably 
well dressed, for 
an ill-dressed 
slave reflects 
badly on his 
master, just as a 
shabby chauffeur 
would detract 
from the glory 
of a millionaire’s 
Rolls-Royce. 
The favourite 
slave of Sayed 
Idris, Ali Kaja, 
is not only his 
master’s most 
trusted lieu- 
tenant but has 
more power and 
authority among 
the Bedouins 
themselves than 
many a free 
man. Sucha 
slave is treated 
as a confidant. 
If the slave of 
Sayed El Abid 
came to me with 
a message, I took 
it to be abso- 
lutely official, 
knowing that it 
was his duty 
to repeat exactly 
what he was 
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told. In the same way, if I wished some- 
thing to reach the ears of Sayed El Abid, 
and his ears alone, I knew that I could 
tell it without a moment’s hesitation to his 
slave and be perfectly confident that it 
would not go anywhere else. 

buy a slave- 

ked Ali Kaja 


A man slave is permitted to 
girl as a wife. Once when I as! 
about the price of slaves, he complained : 
‘‘ They are very expensive nowadays. The 
other day I bought one and she cost me £40 
in golden sovereigns.”” “He said it with 
such an air that he might never have been 
a slave himself. 

The shabbiest man you see in an oasis 
is generally the freed slave, who, curiously 
enough, is looked down upon by the owned 
slaves, and himself feels ashamed that he 
belongs to no one. . 

On_our. way back from Jof we met a 
wedding party. The officer commanding 
the troops at Kufra was being married, and 
the father of the bride invited me to ‘‘ empty 
gunpowder "’ in honour of the occasion. I 
was glad to pay a compliment to the officer, 
who was an old friend of mine, and when 
the guests fired their guns in salute, I rode 
my horse at a gallop up to the party, in 
good Bedouin 
style, pulled him 
to a sudden halt 
in front of the 
bride, and dis- 
charged my gun 
into the ground 


before her. 

On the Friday 
Bu Helega 
arrived from 
Hawari with 
seventeen 
camels. He 


would not come 
with me, nor 
allow his men to 
do so, but had 
agreed to supply 
twenty-five 
camels. I had 
also bought his 
horse for my own 


use. 

The following 
day Bu Helega 
brought the rest 
of the camels. 
He was in a 
dilemma about 
sending a man 
with us. He did 
not wish to send 
his son, or even 
a slave, on such 
a hazardous 
journey, for none 
of us might get 
through alive, 


-_ 
Sayed El Abid, the ruler of Kufra., 
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Bu Helega’s Arab horse “Baraka,” which Hassenein Bey later purchased. 


On the other hand, there was just a chance 
that Fate might be good to us and let us 
escape. In that case, remote though it 
seemed to him, if he had no representa- 
tive with us, how would he get his camels 
back, or rather their value, for it would 
be the natural thing to sell them at the end 
of the trip ? 

At two o'clock on Sunday afternoon my 
caravan set out for Ezelia, the last well in 
the Kufra valley to the south. Here we 
were to make our final preparations for 
the long trek. All my men had been newly 
clothed and made a cheerful spectacle in 
their spotless white robes and red shoes. 
The carefully cleaned rifles hung on their 
back, glittered in the sunshine, and most of 
the new camels looked fresh and strong. 

On the Monday Abdullahi took my horse 
to Taj for shoeing, as I found that the stony 
ground was too hard for him. Departure 
was postponed as our guide, Mahommed 
Sukkar, was occupied before the Kadi with 
a legal matter. On the following day, 
however, we were at last ready for the start. 

By the Wednesday morning, Bu Helega 
had found two men, Bukara and Hamid, 
to go with his camels. They were poor, it 
appeared, and the money they would make 
loomed larger in their eyes than the danger 

Sayed El Abid sent three representatives 
to see us off, and they brought a letter of 
farewell from him that touched my heart 

3u Helega also came to say good-bye. At 
the final moment there were tears in his eyes, 


and I do not think they were caused by fears 
for his camels or for the men whom he was 
sending with us. In spite of our controversy 
over the route, we remained true friends. 

As for my men, their friends bade them 
farewell as though they were going~ to 
certain death. ‘‘May God make safety 
your companion! . .. what is decreed is 
decreed. May God guide you to the true 
road and protect you from evil!” 

There was little about this parting to 
reassure one. Knowing what had passed 
during the preceding days, and the persua- 
sions and intimidation to which the men 
had been subjected, I could guess what 
was in their minds, Whereas I was excited 
by thoughts of the mysterious “ lost oases ”’ 
and the thrill of an unexplored road leading 
into the unknown, they were thinking that 
this might be the last time they would look 
upon the faces of their friends. 

It was upon the edge of the valley of 
Kufra, where the oasis ends and the limitless 
desert stretches out ahead, that we said our 
final farewells. As we passed out from the 
valley into the flat desert we gazed back 
upon the date palms. The sun was setting, 
dusk was falling and Kufra grew more 
shadowy every moment. Those who had 
come to bid us good-bye retraced their steps 
and looked back no more. We were alone, 
on the long trek once more ! 

Before me all was unknown full of the 
mystery and fascination of the untrodden 
places of the earth. 


(To be continued.) 
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Illustrated by D. C. EYLES 
Young Harry Wells, after much reading of “blood and thunder” literature, decided that 


fate had.marked him out for a dashing outlaw, so he purchased a 


@ pony, a sombrero, and 


a revolver, and proceeded to carry out a “hold-up.” Then complications came along, and 


in the end he was very glad to get back home and secure a job. 
true,” writes the Author, “and the facts came under my own observation. 


“The story is strictly 
As most of the 


people concerned are still living, however, I have altered the names of persons and places.” 


youngster of seventeen. 

As to his character and attain- 
ments—well, he was just so-so. He had 
never been awarded any prizes for picty 
or industry, although his doting mother 
cheerfully overlooked his little faults and 
considered him a paragon of virtue. 

Harry had been reared in an Eastern 
state and had absorbed, among other things, 
much lurid literature of the ‘ blood-and- 
thunder ’’ type. 

When his ‘father secured a position as 
head book-keeper for a big oil company 
which had extensive holdings in the South- 
west, Harry almost wept for joy. The 
cherished ambitions of his life were now to 
be gratified; he was going to the ‘ Wild 
West!” 

A month later the family were comfort- 
ably established in a small town on the 
fringe of civilization, and Harry was in his 
element. 

He did not, needless to say, confide all 
his hopes and aspirations to his parents. 
Secretly he believed that he was predestined 
for a ‘* bad man ’’—a real, dyed-in-the-wool, 
two-gun border desperado. He had even 
selected his nickname, which was “ The 
Lone Star Kid.” 

Keeping his lawless ambitions carefully 
concealed from the folks at home, he set 
out to acquire the correct ‘“ bad man’”’ 
outfit and bearings. 

First of all he bought a wide- ‘brimmed 
Stetson hat, such as cowmen and “ movie’ 
actors wear. His next purchases were 
a pair of fringed leather “ chaps,”’ a rope or 
lariat, and a jug-headed, broom-tailed pony 
with a perverse disposition and an impossible 
gait. He also bought a small-calibre, pearl- 
handled revolver and some ammunition. 
All these things, except the pony and 


ARRY WELLS was his name, and 
he was a slender, dark-haired 


“chaps,” he kept hidden away from his 
fond parents. 

Harry’s next step was to cultivate the 
acquaintance of the cow-boys and “‘ tin- 
horn ’’ gamblers who were to be found in 
considerable numbers in the town. To most 
people such company would have proved 
very disappointing, but Harry was very 
young and impressionable, and these gentry 
seemed to him the finest of fine fellows, 
living full lives of romance and excitement. 

The cow-boys were mostly sad-eyed yokels 
with a narrow outlook and a restricted 
vocabulary, confined to the simplest idio- 
matic English and complex profanity of 
much strength, while the ‘‘ tin-horns ’’ were 
foxy rascals prepared to be friendly with 
anyone they could fleece. 

At the time of my story the gamblers 
were compelled to work under cover. A 
wave of reform had struck the town, and 
public gambling was frowned on—when it 
was not winked at. As a result the two 
gambling-dens the place boasted had been 
forced to move secretly to the second and 
sixth floors respectively of an office building 
and the principal hotel, where ‘‘ games ” 
went on day and night, and those who 
wished to woo the fickle goddess could 
gratify their desires at stud, draw poker, 
roulette, dice, or almost any other game of 
chance, with ‘the sky ” for a limit. The 
proprietors ran little risk in allowing high 
stakes, for they were experienced operators 
and certainly not in business for their 
health. 

One blissful night, in company with 
another young man named Tom Moore, 
some six or seven years his senior, and a 
book-keeper for a lumber company, Harry 
was admitted to the inner precincts of the 
city’s most enterprising and prosperous 
gambling casino. 

He had never been in an old-time gaming 
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establishment before, but pride forbade him 
to make known this fact to his companion. 
Instead, he assumed the mien of a hardened 
veteran and strolled about the casino as if 
quite at home. 

Nevertheless he held his breath as he 
watched the little ball spin round and saw 
the money raked in and paid out in bundles 
and stacks. The games were crowded with 
players, and the air was heavy with the 
mingled odours of beer, whisky, and tobacco 
smoke. 

‘‘Say,”” he whispered at last to Moore. 
‘Let's stick up this place! We could line 
’em all up against the wall an’ grab five or 
ten thousand dollars as easy as winking.” 

Tom Moore had some notion of Harry’s 
“bad man” ambitions, but he had never 
taken them very seriously. Now he looked 
at the youngster in amazement. “‘ Are you 
crazy ?"’ he demanded. 

o,’’ protested Harry. ‘‘ I mean it.” 

Thereupon Tom knitted his brows and 
considered. 

He was not exactly a model for church- 
goers, having been reared on a ranch in a 
wild and desolate country. Here he had 
come in contact with much of the rough and 
seamy side of life, but he possessed a good 
deal of common sense. His ambition had 
been to get away from his primitive sur- 
roundings and occupy a position such as he 
had now attained, after an almost heart- 
breaking course of study and training, and 
he yearned for even greater success. Harry, 
he decided, was a young fool, and must 
be convinced of the fact as speedily as 
possible. 

** Look here,”’ he said finally. ‘‘ I reckon 
you know how much chance a snowball 
would have in Hades. Well, that’s just 
about your chance here. Do you think for 
a moment that this bunch of old hands and 
hair-trigger ‘bad men’ would let a kid 
stick ‘em up with a nickel-plated toy pop- 
gun? There are dozens of the worst: 
gun-men in the South-west in this room— 
fellows who can draw and shoot from the 
hip before you could wink your eye.” 

Harry heard him unmoved, meanwhile 
toying with the stock of his pearl-handied 
revolver, which reposed in the capacious 
interior of his overcoat pocket. 

“ Rubbish!’ he retorted. ‘I don’t sce 
any guns on ’em, an’ they don’t look bad 
to me. The ‘ Arizona Kid’ put one over 
’em in El Paso, an’ skipped into Old Mexico 
with twenty thousand dollars. I reckon 
this bunch would be dead easy. ’ 

“Say, what's bitten you, Harry ? ”’ asked 
Tom, sharply. ‘I brought you in here as 
a special favour, just to have a look around, 
I didn’t want to come—I never gamble 
myself—but I brought you because you 
wanted to see the place, and here you are 
talking like a lunatic ! Some of those penny 
dreadtuls of yours have been upsetting you. 
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Just you get your mind off trying any 
foolish stunts like hold-ups, or you'll be 
receiving the attention of the undertaker.” 

““Huh!" snorted Harry, angrily. “I 
know what I’m doing. That sort of talk 
doesn’t impress me a bit.” 

“ All right, then,’’ replied Tom resignedly. 
“You try it, and if they don’t carry you to 
an ambulance feet foremost I'll eat that 
sombrero you're wearing. You see that guy 
behind the croupier—the fellow with stooped 
shoulders an’ a black moustache? Well, 
the owners pay him a salary to nip in the bud 
such ambitions as you seem to cherish. 
He was a Texas Ranger, and killed three 
cattle-rustlers in a gun-battle. They call 
him ‘Lightning Draw’ and he can sniff 
out a row of lighted candles with his six- 
gun at fifty feet, nine times out of ten—I’ve 
seen him do it. The Casino has half a 
dozen like him on the pay-roll all the time, 
and one or other of them gave you the 
‘once-over’ directly you put your foot 
inside the door. If you want to commit 
suicide, kid, I don’t know any quicker way 
of doing it than trying to hold up this place. 
Take my tip and forget it.” 

Harry was somewhat impressed, in spite 
of himself, and did not mention the subject 
further that night. From that time on- 
wards, however, he secretly became more 
or less of a regular visitor at both gambling- 
houses. 

The second establishment was not so 
pretentious, and was owned and operated 
by a man calling himself ‘Old Original 
Square-Game Smith.” 

Neither Smith nor the game was old or 
original; as a matter of fact the only 
square thing in connection with the place 
was the room where the ‘ games ’’ were 
operated. 

One night a few weeks after Harry's first 
introduction to the Casino, he hurried into 
Tom’s room on the third floor of the hotel 
where the latter lived. 

‘Lend me your gun,” he said. 

“What do you want with it?’ asked 
Tom, suspiciously. 

“Well, I don’t mind tellin’ you,’’ replied 
Harry. ‘ That cross-eyed rascal who runs 
the game at Smith’s cheated me out of ten 
dollars. ‘ Old Original’ is out of town, an’ 
I'm going to stick-up the place an’ beat it 
for the cow-country. I told Dad I was 
goin’ duck-hunting, and might be away 
several days. I must have two guns, and 
I'll send yours back by express.’” 

Tom laid aside the copy of Blackstone 
over which he had been poring. He had 
taken the Bar examination a few weeks 
before, and expected to be admitted to the 
practice of law at an early date. 

“You can’t have my gun, kid,” he 
anncunced firmly. ‘‘ It would make me an 
accomplice, both before and after the fact, of 
a felony, which in this State is a capital 
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“The games were crowded with players, and the air was heavy with mingled odours.” 
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crime. What's more, 
this room until 

But Harry had darted out of the door like 
a squirrel and was already half way down the 
Stairs. 

“* Come back here!” yelled Tom. 

He rushed into the hall, but Harry was 
already disappearing down the last flight 
of stairs. 

“Of all the 
shaking his head sadly. 
killed for certain.” 

With that he started for the street, but 
on second thoughts returned, donned his 
hat and coat, and placed his Colts’ “45 in 
his pocket. Then he went to his car, 
garaged at the rear of the hotel, and started 
off for the building in which the gambling 


you mustn't leave 


crazy loons!’ said Tom, 
“ He'll get himself 


establishment of ‘Old Original’’ was 
located. 
Before he had proceeded very far the 


car “went dead.” Raising the hood, he 
tinkered with the engine for nearly half an 
hour before he discovered that the tank 
was empty. Ky the time he had secured a 
supply of petrol and reached the building, 
nearly an hour had elapsed. 

When he arrived at ‘ Old Original's ” 
it was evident that something unusual had 
occurred. Two deputy-sheritts were stand- 
ing outside, and groups of men lounged in 
front of the buildings conversing in low 
tones. 

“ Too late!’ groaned Tom, half aloud. 

Mounting the steps, he went to the gaming- 
toom and rapped on the door, but the place 
was closed and in darkne’ 

‘ Nothin’ doin’ now,” said a tall man who 
had followed him up-stairs. 

‘Nothing doing ?"’ repeated Moore. 
‘““What do you mean? Why is the place 
closed ?”’ 

“ Haven’t 
stranger. 

No,” replicd Tom. ‘' What was it ?’” 

“ The Place was held up not twenty 
minutes ago,’’ explained the man. ‘I'd 
just gone in to pass away the time, not 
having anything particular to do, and was 

taking a little fling at the roulette, when a 
man with a black handkerchief over his face 
anda gun in his hand stepped through the 
door. Put ‘em up, boys, and no monkey 
business,’ he called out. Four-Eyed Sam 
was just raking in a two-hundred-do 
bet I’d lost when this hi-jacker fellow plants 
a bullet in the post six inches about Four- 
Eyes’ head. Four-Eyes gave a squeal like a 
stuck pig an’ slumped down behind the 

table. Then the bandit herded us up and 
made us all turn to the wall while he stuffed 
the money from the bank into his pockets 
and backed out the door.’ 

‘Why didn’t some of you stop him?” 
asked Tom. 

“Well, I'll tell you, pardner,”’ replied the 
man slowly. “Speakin’ for myself, I’ve 


you heard?” asked the 
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a family, an’ that fellow sure handled his 
gun careless. A lot o’ the men in the joint 
were armed, an’ I might have pulled mine : 
but when a feller has the drop on you, an’ 
you've every reason to believe he means 
business, it seems to me a man is a fool to 
start trouble.” 

“T guess you're right,’’ agreed Tom. 
“ But what became of the bandit ? 

“Goodness knows,” replied the stranger. 
“He simply backed out of the door an’ 
disappeared, Four-Eyes struck his head 
when he fell, an’ the doctor hasn't brought 
him around yet; someone did say he was 
dead | What looks queer to me is that when 
‘Old Original’ got back he was afraid to 
make a shout about the hold-up. He hasn't 
been on good terms with the law of late; I 
understand the sheriff has been threatenin’ 
to close him up for the past month. Some 
of the fellows think the hold-up was a fake, 
but [doubt it. The bandit didn’t bother any 
of us, except to make us kcep our hands in 
the air until he was through with the bank.’’ 

Having learnt all he could, Tom returned 
to his car and drove back to the hotel. 

Harry was absent next day and the dav 
following, nor did he return on the third 
day. Then his mother became anxious and 
began to make inquiries. 

* He never hunts longer, than two days at 
a time,”’ she told Tom.“ The poor boy may 
have accidentally shot himself, or got bogged 
in the swamps.’ 

“If I were you,” advised Moore, ‘I don’t 
think I should make any more inquiries as to 
where Harry is.”’ 

“Why not 2?” demanded Mrs. Wells. 

“Well, I can't say exactly, but——” 

‘*Do you know where he is ?’’ asked Mr. 
Wells. 

“Ido not,”’ replied Tom. ‘ But he told 
me he intended to hold up the gambling 
house in the X—— building, and, as you 
know, it was held up.”” 

“Oh dear, oh dear !"’ wailed Mrs Wells, 
horrified, “‘ Why didn’t you stop him ?"" 

“I tried to, but I didn’t have a chance.’ 

“ Thank you,” said Mr. Wells. ‘“ I'm sure 
you did your best, but you should have 
warned us.”" 

“ Tthought of that,” returned Tom, ‘ but 
even now [ can't swear he did it. He only 
said he was going to try it. I was never 
much of a fellow to poke my nose into other 
people's business, and I didn’t want to run 
to vou with something I wasn't sure about.” 

Thereupon Mr. and Mrs. Wells, sorely 
troubled, went to their rooms, and Tom 
heard no more inquiries about Harry. When 
his absence was referred to Mrs. Wells ex- 
plained that the boy was visiting a friend in 
another city and was not expected home for 
a couple of wecks. 

No one appeared to connect Harry with 
the holding-up of the gambling house, and 
Moore was careful to say nothing. 


“Old Original’ and his henchmen had 
silently left for parts unknown, and the 
indignation of the better class of citizens at 
nnding that gambling existed in their midst 
caused the local reformers to demand and 
enforce the immediate closing of the Casino 
as well. . 

On the seventeenth day after the hold-up 
Tom received a letter postmarked from a 
county town some seventy-five miles distant. 
It reads as follows :— 


DeaR FRIEND Tom,—I am in jail here, 
wrongfully charged with horse-stealing and 
carrying concealed weapons. My pistol was in 
my saddle pocket alongside my shot-gun when 
I was pinched, and you know I| bought my horse 
from Sam Tate. Don’t tell Pop and Mom, but 
come at once and let them know that I am not 
a horse-thief.—Yours anxiously, 

Harry WELLS, JUN. 


During Harry’s absence Tom had received 
his license to practice law, and now he 
chuckled gleefully. 

‘* My first case! ’’ he cried. ‘I'll handle 
it in approved style.” 

The town where Harry was held a prisoner 
was off the beaten trail, but Tom took the 
first train to the nearest point and left it two 
hours later at a lonely little wayside station. 
Then, after fourteen miles of bumping over 
muddy roads, he climbed stiffly out of the 
mail-carrier’s “ flivver ’’ and asked for the 
sheriff. 

He found this important official playing 
dominoes with three companions in the one 
and only barber’s shop. Handing the sheriff 
his card he demanded to see the prisoner. 

“All right, Judge,’’ replied the sheriff, 
after a glance at the card. ‘‘I ll take you 
right up.” 

Excusing himself to his companions, he 
went aside with Tom, and as they started 
towards the court house the sheriff explained 
the position. 

‘‘This young feller,’ he said, ‘ comes 
ridin’ into town a couple o’ weeks ago. He 
hadn’t more than stopped at the hitchin’ 
rack than Joe McFadden comes to me an’ 
says: ‘ That's ‘ OV Loco’ he’s ridin’, or I’m 
seeing things.’ 

“* T looked at the hoss, an’ I knew him as 
soon as I laid eyes on him. So Joe an’ me 
ambles up to this feller an’ Joe asks: 
‘ Where'd you git that hoss ?’ 

‘* This kid glares at us an’ says : ‘ It’s none 
o' your business where I got him. 

“Ts that so?’ says Joe—and covered 
him with his gun (Joe, bein’ a deputy for the 
cattlemen’s association, always packs a gun, 
same asmyself). ‘We'llsee if it’s any of my 
business. That’s‘‘Ol’ Loco” you’re ridin’. He 
was stolen out 0’ the League Pasture over 
three months ago, along with six saddle 
hosses an’ a bunch of a hundred three-year- 
old yearlin’s.’ 

“With that Joe made the kid dismount 
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an’ then he gits more reasonable an’ told us 
he’d bought the hoss. 

““*Who did you buy it from?’ asks Joe. 

“The young fellow wouldn’t tell, an’ a 
crowd began to collect an’ talk o’ stringin’ 
him up, but I says: ‘ Nothin’ doin’, gentle- 
men. He’s my prisoner, an’ the day has 
passed in Texas when you kin string a man 
up for hoss-stealin’. This young man may 
be as innercent as he claims, an’ anyway, 
the law must take its course.’ So we locks 
him up in the little boa’din’ house back o' 
the cou’t house an’—Ah! there’s Joe now!" 

Thereupon Tom was introduced to a big, 
jovial-looking red-faced man who was com- 
ing out of a store. The three approached 
the court house steps together. 

“‘T am afraid, gentlemen, that you have 
made a most unfortunate mistake,’’ said 
Tom, in his best legal tone. ‘‘ This youth is 
entirely innocent of the crime you charge 
him with. In addition he is an infante, per 
lex scripta, and therefore legally non compos 
mentis. I stand in Joco parentis, and demand 
his immediate release under the ancient and 
constitutional rights of habeas corpus.’’ 

“‘ Did you say the kid was loco ?”’ asked 
McFadden, in astonishment. 

“‘T did not,” replied Tom. ‘I said that 
I stand in the place of the parents, and that 
my client is a minor who has not yet attained 
the age of legal and actionable indiscretion.” 

‘“‘He’s as tall as I am, anyway,’’ said the 
sheriff. 

‘““That I admit,” said Tom, ‘ but his 
unlawful detention may result in a Federal 
indictment for peonage, with yourself and 
Mr. McFadden as particeps criminis. I am 
sure that neither of you wish such a circum- 
stance to arise.’’ 

“Well, I reckon you’re right,’’ said 
McFadden, thrusting ‘a slice of chewing 
tobacco into his mouth. ‘ But I sized him 
up for some kind of a crook. He was armed 
an’ lookin’ for trouble, so I thought.”’ 

“‘ What are the specific charges you have 
filed against him ? ’’ asked Tom. 

McFadden looked at the sheriff for a 
moment before replying. ‘ Well,”’ he said 
at last. ‘The gran’ jury hasn't yet met, 
an’ Sheriff Turnley here is holdin’ him for 
packin’ a gun. In this county it’s the 
custom to give ’em a hundred-dollar fine 
or ninety days on the chain-gang for carryin’ 
a shootin’ iron, Still, if you have him 
turned loose, I can file charges ag’in him for 
hoss an’ cattle stealin’, which I was goin’ to 
do anyway as soon as the gran’ jury met.” 

“In that case you would be nolle pro- 
sequi,’’ said Tom, calmly, ‘ and find yourself 
liable for heavy damages both ipso facto and 
ipso jure. To my own personal knowledge 
this infante was a resident of the State of 
New Jersey and in school at Trenton three 
months ago, at which time you state your 
cattle and horses were stolen. I also 
know that he bought the horse less than 
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a month ago from a certain disreputable 
character known as Sam Tate, alias Sam 
Trahan, alias: Bee 

“Well, that’s a hoss of another colour,” 
said McFadden, a new light breaking in on 
his mind. ‘It’s just three months an’ 
five days since the rustlers ran off the pick 
o’ my ‘P Five’ brand three-year-olds. I 
was never sure in my mind that this kid 
was arustler, an’ he did tell us that he bought 
the hoss from a feller named Tate, but he 
wouldn't say when or where. He hadn't 
a bill o’ sale, and wouldn’t tell us where he 
come from, so it all sounded mighty fishy 
to me an’ Turnley, but your word makes it 
different. I’m willing to turn him loose, if 
Turnley says so.” 

“You were doing a very unwise and risky 
thing in detaining this young man without 
warrant of law or presentment or indictment 
by grand jury,’’ said Tom reprovingly. 
“You would find the case coram non judice. 
This innocent youth merely ran away from 
home, telling his parents that he was going 
duck-hunting. He has yet to learn the 
manners and customs of the country, and 
some might refer to him as a tenderfoot.” 

“Well, I’ve got nothin’ ag'in him per- 
sonally,” said McFadden. ‘ What do you 
say, Turnley ?” 

“It’s all right so far as I’m concerned,” 
replied the sheriff. ‘* Judge Moore here says 
the boy is a minor, an’ I reckon he is. We 
could hardly stick ‘im for packin’ a pistol, 
an’ I’ve got nothin’ else ag’in him.” 

Thereupon the sheriff extracted an enor- 
mous key from his pocket and started for 
the jail. 

Five minutes later a crestfallen and 
chastened would-be outlaw was solemnly 
handed over to Tom Moore. 

“You can have the horse,’’ Moore told 
McFadden. ‘‘ The kid here bought and 
paid for him, but evidently he was stolen 
from you.”” 

“Weill, I can’t say that I want the 
critter,” replied McFadden, ‘‘ He’s mine 
all right—foaled an’ raised on the ranch,— 
but he’s so cross-grained an’ hard ridin’ 
that none o’ the boys would ever put a 
saddle on ‘im if there was another cow-hoss 
in the corral or pasture. I don’t care a 
snap o’ my finger for ‘ OV’ Loco,’ but I did 
want to step on the tails 0’ that bunch 0’ 
rustlers that run off my beef-yearlin’s an’ 
saddle-hosses. No hard feelin’, | hope ?”’ 

‘Oh, that’s all right,’’? said Tom, mag- 
naminously. ‘‘ Nevertheless, I insist that 
you keep the horse, This boy really has no 
particular use for a horse. However, we will 
take the saddle, bridle, holster, shot -gun 
and. six-gun.’’ 

The sheritt duly turned these articles over 
to Tom, and half an hour later Moore and 
Harry were seated in the ‘ flivver ’? and on 
their way to the railroad station, 

“You've got yourself into a deuce of a 
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mess !’’ said Tom, judiciously. ‘If they 
don’t give you life imprisonment for robbery 
with a deadly weapon, they'll hang you tor 
murder!" 

““M-murder !’ gasped Harry. 
touch a soul in the place !’’ 

“Yet*you probably committed murder 
in addition to robbery with fire-arms, which 
per se carries a penalty of death or life 
imprisonment.”’ 

“T only fired one shot, and that just to 
scare Four-Eyes,”’ cried Harry, his face 
blanching. 

“Well, you scared Four-Eyes so_ badly 
that he fell over backwards, thinking he was 
shot. In falling he struck his head on some- 
thing, and it knocked him out. When | 
left town he hadn't recovered. If he dies, 
they'll hang you for certain.” 

“IT thought you said those hard-boiled 
fellows didn’t fear anything ?’’ demanded 
Harry. 

“ Some of ’em don’t,”’ replied Tom, “ but 
there happened to be a bunch of tame 
hyenas and coyotes in there that night, and 
Four-Eyes was like yourself—more or less 
of a tenderfoot.” 

“I'm not going home,’ announced the 
boy, with decision. 

“Oh yes; you are!’ retorted Moore, 
emphatically. “I’m a lawyer now, and I 
have invoked the power of habeas corpus to 
have you delivered into my custody. I’m 
responsible for you, and home you go!’ 

After reaching home, where he spent a 
most embarrassing hour with his anxious 
parents, Harry was again relinquished to the 
custody of Tom. 

“ Now,”’ said the budding lawyer, “ We'll 
get the money you stole and 1 will restore 
it to its rightful owners.” 

‘“*Who are they?’ asked Harry, sulkily. 

Tom did not reply. 

They entered Moore's car, and at Harry’s 
mnstrucrions Tom headed towards the river 
road. 

Opposite a corral some three miles from 
the town the car stopped, and, leaving it, the 
two approached an abandoned building. 

“T hid it under a plank in the kitchen,” 
explained Harry. 

Going to a corner of the room indicated, 
Harry got on his knees and jerked out a 
loose floor-board, o1ly to drop it with a yell 
of terror and spring backward. 

A large rattlesnake, in a numb stupor, 
lay coiled not three feet from the opening ! 
The scaly tail and ugly rattler of another 
could be seen protruding from beneath the 
floor boards. 

“The money’s gone cried Harry, in 
terror-stricken accents. He seemed unable 
to take his eves off the venomous reptiles. 
“ T wouldn’t have come within a mile of the 
old shack if I’d known there were snakes 
under it!" 

“The money’s gone, has it?’ said Tom, 


“T didn't 


py 


“TI feared as much! Some one must have 
seen you hide it. Probably one of the 
skunks from the gambling-dens followed you 
out here and nailed it.”’ 

Backing cautiously out of the door, he 
went towards the car, with the dejected 
Harry at his heels. 

A moment later he returned with his 
shot-gun, and, standing in the door-space, 
pulled the trigger. The gun roared, and the 
head of the rattler was shattered into 
fragments. A second shot dispatched its 
mate. 

““T’ll bet there’s a hundred more of them 
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Tom looked the repentant boy over 
keenly ; then he laid his hand on his shoulder. 
“ Forget it,’ he said. ‘‘ Look here! Would 
you like a job?” 

Harry glanced up eagerly. 
would !'"" he cried. 

“All right. Just keep your mouth shut 
and leave it tome. Don’t forget you’re on 
probation in my custody, and I’m respon- 
sible to two sheriffs and the governor of the 
State—to say nothing of your parents—for 
your conduct. Next week I’m going to hang 
out my shingle as a lawyer, and I'll get the 
lumber company to take you on as assistant 


“You bet I 


“Harry got on his knees and 
jerked out a floor-board, only 
to drop it with a yell of terror 
and spring backwards.” 


under there,” he told Harry, who stood 
nervously behind him. ‘‘ You can see now 
the risk you ran. If it had been spring or 
summer time the chances are you'd never 
have left this old house alive. Aren’t you 
ashamed of yourself ? ’’ 

By way of answer Harry hung his head 
and said nothing. 

“Some day,’’ continued Tom, ‘‘ when the 
warm weather comes, we’ll trot out here 
and have some fun killing the lot of them.” 

“‘ There'll be no fun for me,’’ said Hairy, 
sadly. ‘I’ve disgraced myself too badly. 
The only thing I can do is to clear out and 
disappear.”’ 


to the shipping clerk. I'll show you the 
work, and help you all I can at the start. 
But are you sure you can behave ?"’ 

Harry took his pearl-handled revolver 
from his pocket and solemnly threw it out 
into the middle of the muddy waters of the 
bayou 

“Tf I ever make a false move again, you 
can kill me,’’ he said, earnestly, and Tom 
felt convinced of his sincerity, Nor did 
he ever have reason to regret his action, 
for the “Lone Star Kid's”’ first hold-up 
proved to be his last, and the would-be 
“bad-man ”’ is now an eminently respect- 
able citizen. 


“nen, 
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The confidence trick, 
saad? i 


interesting variation 
other countries. Here 
is an account of a 
form of fraud that is 
far from uncommon in 


HE train drew into Bela in a cloud 
of dust. and the normal peace 
of an Indian station became pande- 
monium. The little squatting 

groups, the corpse-like sheeted figures who 
had been sleeping through the heat of the 
day, were all on their feet at once, fighting 
and jostling their way to the third-class 
coach Hawkers appeared as though by 
magic—men with sweetmeats, men with hot 
tea, men with ice and soda-water. The 
water-carrier dipped his brass /otah into his 
bucket, and poured the tepid liquid into the 
cupped hands of thirsty passengers. The 
boy who sold cigarettes and matches to the 
up-to-date competed with an old’Mussulman 
carrying a long bubbling Auqga, at which 
you could putt for a pice. Everywhere 
among the feet of the crowd, at the carriage 
doors, on the line under the wheels— 
wandered mangy, half-starved pariah dogs; 
alert for scraps. The hawkers cried their 
wares, beggars whined, passengers shouted, 
dogs growled and fought. 

A little wrinkled Brahmin woman climbed 
panting into a third-class compartment, 
clutching an unwieldy bundle tied up in a 
cloth. This she deposited on a seat, and 
turned to pull into the carriage an emaciated 
boy of sixteen, assisted from behind by Ins 
sister, two years vounger. The little party 
was lucky, for though the long open coach 
seemed one babbling, jostling confusion, 
they had secured a bench to themselves, and 
the seat opposite them was vacant except 
for a man who lay asleep. 

The woman sighed with retief as she seated 
herself beside her children and her bundle. 
She had travelled by train before when her 
husband was alive, but she found that fending 
for herself was quite a ditterent thing to 
following a man who knew what he wanted 
and the way to get it. Then her sole respon- 
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India, and which, up to 
the present, the police 
have failed to stamp out. 
“The story strictly 
true,” writes the 
Author, “and was rela- 
ted to me by Hanwanti 
and her children.” 


sibility had been to carry the luggage— 
always the woman's part. Taking the tickets, 
shepherding her family, and fighting for 
seats had been almost too much for her. 

Her name was Hanwanti, and her husband 
had been a small cultivator in an out-of-the- 
way village. Plague had carried him ott in 
the prime of life, and she had had to set 
herself to carry on the farm till her son was 
of an age to take it over. But misfortune 
had continued. The boy was stricken by 
disease. The village hakeem (doctor) talked 
wisely but effected nothing, and meanwhile 
ted away. At last 
Hanwanti felt that other methods must be 
tried. The healing waters of the Ganges, 
the gods in their great temples at Benares— 
these might succeed where medical science, 
or what passed for such in her village, had 
failed. She pinched and borrowed to tind the 
money; she handed over her farm to the 
care of a kindly neighbour. And now the 
last arrangements had been made, and with 
her son Ram Kumar and her daughter 
Rupkali she was on her way to the sacred 
city. 

The passengers settled themselves, the 
train started, and the traveller on the seat 
in front woke up. He was a well-built man 
in the thirties, with twinkling, intelligent 
eves and a smiling mouth. A pair of large 
projecting ears and a general look of merry 
alertness gave him the appearance of a big, 
mischievous imp. THe looked curiously at 
the family in front of him, and seemed about 
to speak. Then he changed his mind and 
turned to the window, 

Presently Ram = Kumar complained of 
thirst. The ten-mile drive on an eka in the 
sun, and the long weary wait in the heat and 
dust of the station had brought on an attack 
of fever. Hanwanti felt his forehead 
anxiously, 


“ Bear it till the next station, my son,” she 
said, soothingly, “ and Rupkali shall go and 
get water from the standpipe.”” 

But the invalid was querulous. He did 
not want tepid water out of a stand-pipe, 
he said, but cool, sweet water from a well. 

“Very well,’”’ his mother told him. “I 
know pipe water is not good for country folk. 
Rupkali will run to the well.” 

She rummaged in her bundle and drew out 
a brass lJofah ; then she put her hand back 
and groped again. 

“ Rupkali,’”” she said sharply, ‘‘ what did 
you do with the rope when you fetched me 
water in the serai ?” 

Rupkali was sure she had returned to her 
mother the cord with which she had lowered 
the /otah into the well. But it was not to be 
found. They were still searching when the 
train began to slow down for the station. 
Hanwanti was distracted. 

But assistance was at hand. The stranger 
reached for his own bundle and drew out a 
coiled rope, which he tossed across to 
Rupkali. 

‘“ Here you are, girl,’’ he said, kindly. 
“The well is just beside the booking-office, 
behind the hedge. Off with you; the train 
won't wait long here.” 

The ice once broken, the travellers, as 
travellers will, soon fell into conversation. 
The stranger was expansive. His name, he 
said, was Achaiber Singh, and he was a 
Thakur. As befitted his martial caste he had 
fought in the war, and had many stories to 
tell. He even boasted of a brother who had 
won the V.C. and showed Hanwanti a record 
of services signed by the Viceroy, which 
impressed her very much but conveyed little, 
for she could not read. Nevertheless, she felt 
flattered by the attention paid to a poor 
woman by this man, who carried in his 

cket the writing | of the Bara Lat Sahib 

imself. 

Achaiber stowed the precious certificate 
safely away and turned the conversation. 

** What’s the matter with your boy?” he 
asked. “ He scems very ill.” 

Thereupon Hanwanti poured out the 
story of her troubles to this sympathetic 
stranger and asked his advice. Did he 
think that in Benares her son might be 
cured ? 

Achaiber considered. ‘‘ Benares is a holy 
place, favoured by the gods above all the 
cities of Hindustan,” he declared. ‘“ Who 
can doubt that they shower special blessings 
on those who seck them there? But the 
Titual is strict, and the Priests are grasping. 
Have you enough mor 

“T have fifty rupees,” said Hanwanti, 
timorously, feeling her waistcloth as though 
to verify the statement. ‘‘ Surely that will 
be enough?” 

Achaiber's quick eve noted the movement. 
“With care it might do,” le said, rather 
doubtfully. “ But you must hcep your eyes 
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about you, for Benares is full of cheats who 
will try to do you out of every pice.” 

Hanwanti's face fell. She began to see 
Benares as the home of thousands of rapaci- 
ous priests, all eager for her money. Rather 
belatedly she realized that she did not know 
in the least to what priests she should go or 
what she ought to pay. Achaiber’s next 
suggestion, therefore, was very welcome. 
He, too, was going to Benares, and knew his 
way about there. He would take her round 
himself and see that she was not imposed 
upon. Hanwanti accepted his help with 
gratitude. 

By the advice of their self-appointed 
dragoman the pilgrims went right through 
to Rajghat station, beside the battlemented 
gate of the mighty bridge which carries the 
line to Calcutta. Here, he explained, they 
would be on the very banks of the sacred 
river, and could sleep in the passenger shed 
or under the trees outside it. They would 
not have the trouble of seeking lodgings and 
would be saved the extortionate charges 
demanded in this city of pilgrims. 

As she lay that night in her blanket, her 
fifty rupees intact, except for a few annas 
expended on their simple meal, Hanwanti 
thanked the gods for the fortunate chance 
which had thrown her into the company of 

this kindly stranger. 

Hanwanti and her children awoke early 
and excited as befitted pilgrims about to 
take their first plunge in the sin-cleansing 
stream of Mother Ganges, and again they 
had cause to bless Achaiber. Ram Kumar 
could not walk far, and dreaded the jolting 
of an ekka over the stones and pot-holes of 
the city streets. But a scramble down the 
sandy bank brought them to a boat moored 
in the shadow of the great bridge. Han- 
wanti’s nervousness as re stepped gingerly 
into the frail cockle-shell was forgotten in 
gratitude to the friend who had devised this 
way of getting the invalid to the bathing-ghat 
without fatigue. 

And so they embarked on the river as the 
sun rose and the vast panorama of temples, 
ghats, and palaces unfolded itself before them. 
Past the great mosque of Aurangzeb, lifting 
its slender minarets above the roofs of the 
Hindu’s holy city; past the never-dying 
funeral fires of Manikarnika; past clumsy 
cargo boats with sails stretched to catch the 
short-lived morning breeze they went, until 
at last the boatman brought them to land 
at Dasaswamedh, beneath the old obser- 
vatory of the princes of Jaipur. 

Hanwanti gazed awestruck at the ghat 
with its fringe of bathers, the crowd coming 
and going on the steps, the temples, and the 
lines of straw umbrellas, each with a priest 
beneath its shade. Even with Achaiber at 
her side she felt nervous, but Achaiber knew 
exactly what to do. The right priest was 
found, the matter explained, and in a 
very short time mother, son, and daughter, 
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standing knee-deep §n the sacred waters, 
were being prompted in the ritual which 
turns a bathe into an act of worship. 

An hour or two later they climbed the 
steps of the ghat and went into the city, where 
in the great temples they prostrated them- 
selves at the shrines of their gods. This done, 
the weary pilgrims returned to their camp 
by the station. 

All the solicitude of Achaiber Singh had 
failed to protect the invalid from the fatigues 
of a long day, and Ram Kumar was worn 
out when, late in the afternoon, the boat 
swung out of the current and came to rest at 
the bridge. Hanwanti was downcast and a 
little resentful. The whole day had been 
spent in prayer and worship, and yet here 
was Ram Kumar worse than he had been 
before they started! She had hoped for 
miracles ; at the very least she expected a 
little improvement. She voiced her disap- 
pointment to Achaiber. 

“ Be not impatient, mother,” he replied. 
‘He is no worse. = It 
is only the fatigue of 
the journey and the ex- 
citements of the day 
which have tired him. The 
Gods are powerful and 
could restore him in the 
twinkling of an eye, but it 
is only by faith and per- 
severance that 
their aid can be 


won. Ina week, 
two weeks, per- 
haps, your son 


will be cured.” 
Two weeks! 
And in one day 
ten rupees of 
Hanwanti’s little 
hoard had gone ! 
There was the 
boatman, the 
ghakia who 
watched their 
clothing while 
they bathed, the 
priest who dicta- 
ted the ritual at 
the riverside, his 
fellow who sat at 
the temple on the 
ghat, the man who 
renewed the 
caste-marks on 
their foreheads— 
everywhere bands 
stretched out for 
fees. Only two 
annas here and 
four annas there, 
for the  priest- 
hood is expert in 
gauging the depth: 
of a pocket and 
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adjusts its demands accordingly; but there 
seemed so many that Hanwanti could not 
count themall. At this rate a few more days 
would leave her without enough money to get 
home. 

She voiced her anxiety, and Achaiber 
seemed to ponder. ‘‘ We might try another 
way,” he said at last. ‘‘ My uncle is a priest 
in the temple of Hanuman and _ works 
marvellous cures, but it is hard to make him 
use his powers. Still, as his nephew, I might 
perhaps persuade him.” 

Hanwanti joined her hands in supplication. 
“Go to him, I entreat you,” she cried. “I 
am only a poor widow, already loaded with 
your kindnesses, yet do this one thing more 
for me and I will bless you as long as I live.”” 

Achaiber went—but not because he had 
any use for the blessings of a poor widow. 
During his service as a soldier he had mixed 
with all sorts of men and had come to realize 
the unfathomable credulity and superstition 
of the village folk among whom he had been 


“He sat down and held out the vessel in 


born. He had a distaste for work, and on his 
return to civil life found that there were 
many ways in which this credulity could be 
turned to account. 

The method he proposed to adopt now was 
by no means a new one, for the unsophisti- 
cated traveller in India has always been the 
prey of cheats and robbers. In the old days 
it was safest and most convenient to put the 
victim out of the way at 
once, and the Thugs, with 
their deadly strangling- 
cloths, infested the roads. 
Then an energetic British 


his hand. 


Vou. Lv1.—10, 


‘The cure is in this pot.’” 
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Government stepped in; the use of the 
yellow cloth was frequently followed by 
experience of the hempen cord, and Thuggee 
died a rapid death. But the robber still 
haunts the roads and the railways, armed 
with a weapon more subtle and less dangerous 
to himself. The dhatuya shrub flaunts its 
white trumpet-flowers in every village and 
its seed is a narcotic which, used in small or 
larger doses, brings either unconscious- 
ness, madness, or death. Just a very 
little mixed in the victim's food or 
drink and the thief can strip him of 
clothing or valuables at his leisure. 
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When he left the encampment Achaiber 
Singh had _half-a-dozen of the round spiky 
capsules in his pocket. He had hoped 
to find a use for them earlier, but he was 
a Thakur, and Brahmins—the caste to which 
Hanwanti and her children belonged—do 
not eat food prepared by a man of lower 
caste. Otherwise he would doubtless have 
undertaken the responsibility for the party's 
simple cooking and drugged them to suit his 
ends. As things were, he had had to wait 
long for his opportunity, standing helplessly 
by while, coin by cvin, the money he already 
looked on as his own was doled into the 
hands of greedy priests. But now at last he 
thought he saw his way clear, 

He returned after an absence of an hour or 
more, wearing the satisfied look of a man 
who has accomplished what he set out to do. 
In his hand he carried an earthen pot. 

“Your anxieties are over, mother,” he 
announced. ‘ I have persuaded my uncle.” 

Hanwantiutteredalittle cry of joy. “When 
do we go to him ?. To-morrow morning ? ” 

“Your son can be cured to-night,” replied 
Achaiber, ‘and that without the trouble of 
going to Hanuman’s temple at all.” He 
sat down and held out the vessel in his 
hand. “ The cure is in this pot.” 

The old woman's face fell. | Medicines, 
when she had expected magic ! Ram Kumar 
had been consuming the Aakeem’s tilthy and 
ineffectual brews for the last two years, 
and she had lost faith in medicines. 

“ Listen,” Achaiber continued. ‘‘ In this 
pot is the pershad of Hanuman, the food 
which has been laid at the feet of the 
monkey-god himself. It is potent stuff, 
for it is what is left over after Hanuman 
has partaken. Of this all three of you must 
eat.” 

“ But why all three of us ?’’ Hanwanti 
interjected. ‘It is only Ram Kumar who 
ails,” 

“‘ My uncle so directed—and for a reason. 
Ram Kumar wastes because he is haunted 
by an evil spirit, and once a spirit has taken 
up its abode in a man it will not easily 
return to the empty spaces of the world. 
If Ram Kumar alone eats of the food, the 
spirit will leave him indeed—but only to 
enter into you or your daughter. Therefore, 
you, too, must be fortified, so that it may 
find no other resting-place. It will pass 
from your son to you, from you to Rupkali, 
and then, perforce, it will depart.” 

Here was magic, indeed, so potent that 

Hanwanti almost wished sle had not asked 
for it. She considered the matter, and 
a puzzled line showed in her forehead. ‘There 
was one thing she did not understand. 
‘But what about jou, Thakurji 2?” she 
demanded. “If we three divide Hanu- 
man’s pershad between us, the spirit may go 
to vou when it has been driven out of 
Rupxali.” 


This was an unexpected difficulty. It 
had given Achaiber a lot of trouble to 
work out a scheme whereby all three 
might be induced to take the drug, and 
he secretly cursed the alertness with which 
this peasant woman had picked out the 
flaw. But his nimble mind was soon ready 
with an explanation, 

“Shall the spirit which has dwelt in a 
Brahmin deign to enter into a Thakur ?”’ he 
asked humbly. 

Yo a Brahmin this seemed a sufficient 
answer, and  Hanwanti —complacently 
accepted it. It was not, however, enough 
for Achaiber, who saw a way of turning the 
doubt to profit. In his turn he professed some 
anxicty about the ultimate destination of 
the evicted spirit. 

“To make quite sure,” he said, ‘ we will 
go right down to the water's edge. Then, 
when the evil thing is expelled by the might 
of Hanuman, it will take instant refuge in 
the river. The Ganges is full of spirits 
which have been driven out in this holy 
place.” 

And so it was on the lonely fringe of sand 
beside the lapping water, cut off by the 
steep bank from the lights and sounds of 
the station, that the unsuspecting Hanwanti 
and her children ate the bowl of drugged 
Tice. 

The minutes passed. Hanwanti, trembling 
in every limb, almost repenting that she had 
dared to eat the cred food, turned a 
troubled face to Achaiber. 

“ T feel weak and my head is going round,” 
she stammered. “ And Jook at Ram Kumar 
and Rupkali, how still they lie. Surely 
Hanuman has stricken us for our presump- 
tion.” 

The soothing voice of Achaiber came out 
of the shadows. “ Lie down and sleep. It 
means that the spirit moves. It means that 
Ram Kumar is cured.” 


A passing boatman found them the next 
morning. Hanwanti lay in a stupor, her 
sart awry and her grizzled hair shamelessly 
exposed. Ram Kumar rolled on the ground, 
singing to himself in a high, cracked voice. 


Rupkali was on her hands and_ knees, 
industriously collecting the twigs and 
straws washed up on the sand, Their 


bundle lay open, their scanty equipment 
lay scattered on the ground—and there 
were no rupees in the cloth round Han- 
wanti’s waist! Achaiber, of course, had 
vanished. 

But Hanwanti does not think too hardly 
of Achaiber, now serving a sentence for no 
less than six similar offences. For the 
police sent mother and children to the 
hospital, and there the civil surgeon—the 
first real doctor who had seen the case— 
promptly diagnosed Ram Kumar's trouble, 
and soon after dischaiged miu cured. 
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Lostin the Heart of Peru 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 
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Ill. 


HEN the 
silence of 
the forest 
had once | 


more closed down | 
upon me and I | 
realized that I was | 
abandoned and 
alone, a wave of | 
desolation and de- 
pression passed over 
me. Then, with an | 
effort, I pulled my- ! 
self together. After 9 ~~~ 
all, I was in good 
physical condition and able to stand con- 
siderable privation, and I soon decided that 
the best course to pursue was to make 
straight for the river, and, once there, work 
my way along the banks until I came to the 
Ipicus, where I might procure other Indians 
to help me. 

First of all I piled all my belongings 
under the shelter and covered them over 
with large leaves to keep them dry. The 
more lightly I was laden the more rapidly 
I should progress, so I took only my note- 
book, ink, and a few film tins; these, with 
my blanket, made up my entire kit. 

Before starting I wrote a very careful 
account of what had transpired, making 
several copies. These I inserted in the tins, 
which I taped up securely, my idea being 
that if the worst came to the worst I would 
drop them in the river and so inform the 
outside world—assuming they were picked 
up—exactly what had happened. It seemed 
better to write out the story while it was 
clear in my mind and I could still think 
coherently rather than wait until I was in 
the last stages of exhaustion, as might very 
well happen. 

This detail attended to, I set off downhill, 
guided by my pocket compass, with a grim 
determination to return to the Maranon at 
all costs. Twenty-four hours ago I had been 
hurrying away from it with all speed ; now 
1 was directing my footsteps back to it again 


the Amazon. 


The extraordinary adventures that befell | 
an explorer who, treacherously abandoned | 
by his guide, found himself alone in the | 
trackless forests of the upper reaches of | 

It is safe to say that very | 
few white men have ever experienced such 
an ordeal and lived to tell the story. 
instalment describes what happened after 
the guide departed. 


with even greater 
energy and anxiety. 
Such is the way of 
the world ! 

I shall always re- 
call that journey 
through the forest 
as a prolonged night- 
mare. Even with the 
assistance of knives 
and axes it is difficult 
enough to make 
headway amongst 
the riot of jungle- 
growth, but without 
these tools it is well 
nigh impossible to move in any direction, 
let alone follow a definite compass-course, 
such as I hoped to maintain. 

Rather than walk round the numerous 
obstacles that barred the way, thus losing 
my bearings, I scrambled through or over 
them, tearing my clothes and cutting my 
flesh on the innumerable spines which pro- 
truded from almost every tree and plant. 
The vines that trailed underfoot in all direc- 
tions, not to be outdone, tripped me up at 
every turn, throwing me headlong into 
thickets of thorny undergrowth. My des- 
perate efforts to save myself only resulted 
in my hands being painfully slashed, for 
even those plants which looked harmless 
enough had great spikes—long and sharp as 
needles—concealed under their innocent 
foliage, ready to tear and cut at the slightest 
provocation. 

After a few hours I became absolutely 
terrified of touching anything for fear of 
incurring further wounds. Should a branch 
happen to be smooth for a change, as likely 
as not there would be thousands of ants 
crawling over it, which stung and bit like 
creeping fire. 

On one memorable occasion I examined 
a branch minutely before gripping it to 
help myself over a bad mud-hole, such as 
poisonous reptiles frequently inhabit. Secing 
that it was free from both thorns and ants, 
I grasped it confidently, intending to swing 
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myself across. As it bent under my weight 
a cloud of black wasps, whose nest at the 
end of the bough I had not observed, 
encircled my head, and I fell in the very 
slush I was trying to aveid. Beating the 
air frantically to keep off my_ vicious 
assailants, I scrambled to more solid ground. 
Branches flew back in my face, blinding 
me with their unexpected blows ; my foot 
got caught in some roots, and to prevent a 
fall I clutched madly at a creeper that hung 
like a huge rope from the trees above. With 
an appalling crash I pulled down on top of 
me what seemed to be the whole forest—a 
mass of rotten timber. When I crawled out 
from under the debris the wasps had given 
up the chase, but ants were running all ever 
me and it was some time before I could rid 
myself of them and collect my distracted 
senses sufficiently to proceed. What with 
ants, thorns, wasps, and innumerable other 
unknown pests that bit and scratched I was 
quickly being driven into a state of frenzy. 

The hour was now getting late, the course 
was uphill, and it was evident I could not 
hope to reach the river without spending at 
least one night in the forest. 

At the first open spot I collected a few 
large leaves by way of a mattress to rest on, 
and with fronds from nearby palms, cut 
with my penknife, constructed a fair shelter 
to ese off the rain. During the day I had 
crossed a stream and in so doing had lost 
my little automatic with its six rounds of 
ammunition. I was therefore left to face all 
the terrors of the jungle night with no 
means of protection except a small penknife. 


NIGHT IN THE FOREST. 


Exhausted, and aching in every limb, IT 
lay down and tried to rest, but the madden- 
ing quictude of my surroundings brought 
no solace to my overwrought brain; the 
absolutely death-like stillness only accen- 
tuated my utter loneline: Little by little 
the daylight faded away and the white trunks 
of trees stood out in ghostly relief. Not a 
tremor, not a rustle was perceptible in the 
green canopy overhead. Like a funeral 
pall it seemed to descend lower and lower 
till, in the pitch darkness which ensued, I 
telt strangled and suffocated. 

At intervals I woke from a fitful doze, 
startled by trivial sounds. Something was 
moving in the forest—possibly a prowling 
jaguar or a snake wriggling through the 
slime. Whether it was a small animal cle se 
by or a large cne far away I could not tell, 
for all sense of proportion had deserted me. 
I felt every moment as if something might 
spring upon me. The strain too great, 
and I stood up. Then the noise ceased, and 
I lay down again. 

Next instant I was almost startled out of 
my senses. The leaves close at hand rustled 
violently and somcthing cold and clammy 
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flopped over my face! A sickening shudder 
ran through me from head to foct as I tried 
to beat oft my a ant, only to find that a 
palm-leat had come adrift and fallen across 
me. 

So the night dragged away and once more 
daylight returned, and with it new hope ard 
energy. Again I headed due north over tke 
ridge, with no horizon to encourage me, no 
patch of blue sky overhead to cheer me on 
my way. Cracks and openings in the foliage 
there were in plenty, and occasionally, where 
the forest was more open, 1 saw shafts of 
sunlight, but it filtered down into my world 
as through prison bars. 

Hours went by and then, about four o'clock 
in the afternoon, I heard the sound of 
running water. It put fresh energy into me, 
and I pushed forward teverishly-—to emerge 
in a flood of daylhght on the banks of the 
Marafion. It was like coming back to an old 
friend, and my joy at mecting it again was 
intense. 

It still gave forth the old familiar note, 
however, and was as truculent and 
treacherous as ever. On all sides were 
high hills, unfamiliar and thickly wooded ; 
but it was too late to explore further, and 
I contented myself with preparing a shelter 
for the night on a little stretch of soft sand. 
Here I slept soundly, away from the creeping 
horrors of the forest and cheered by the 
comforting thought that to-morrow I would 
just follow the river back to the Ipicus, 
where I should encounter Indians who 
would assist me on my way. Little did I 
know what was in store for me! 

With an empty stomach but a light heart 
I set out early the following morning—only 
to return to my starting-point within an 
hour in the depths of black despair! Fate 
had played me a cruel trick. The banks of 
the river consisted of high masses of rock, 
utterly impassable; in fact, they were a 
more effective barrier than any forest. To 
add further to my difficulties, a spur of hills 
which, in my weakened state, I could never 
hope to cross, lay between me and my goal. 
I was therefore committed to the only 
remaining alternative—to stop where I was 
on the off-chance that some passing Indian 
might come to my rescue. 

1 figured out that if I sat still and hus- 
banded my strength I could exist for at 
least two weeks with only water to drink, 
whereas launching out into the forest again 
meant physical exhaustion and probably 
madness within two days. I felt confident 
that an Indian canoe would be sure to pass 
sooner or later, since many had passed the 
Ppicus during my two days’ stay on its 

Little did I know, it transpired 
_ that not fer round the bend there was 
cade of such proportions that even an 
Indian would not attempt to pass it; but 
in blissful ignorance of this I settled down 
to watch and wait. 


LOST IN THE HEART OF PERU. 


The past two days had revealed to me an 
aspect of the forest which I had not pre- 
viously come in contact with, except tor a 
brief hour or two after disaster had first 
overtaken my party in the whirlpool. So 
long as all goes well there is much to please 
the eye and charm the senses in this vast 
jungle-garden of the Amazon, but to the 
man who is so unfortunate as to lose his 
way or be abandoned by his men, it becomes 
a veritable nightmare, the personification of 
all that is ghastly and appalling. 

Alone in these dense green solitudes, 
harmless as they may appear to the ordinary 
traveller, it is the unknown, the unseen, that 
terrifies. Man feels as if he were battling 
with an invisible monster even more terrible 
than the river, because the latter attacks in 
the open and its 
death-stroke is 
relatively quick, 
whereas the 
forest _ ensnares 
its victim in the 
dark and slowly 
draws its coils 
tighter till 
oblivion comes 
as, a merciful 
relief. 

Daring the 
first few days of 
my sojourn on 
the river - bank 
my desire for 
food was abso- 
lutely painful, 
but nothing 
could be found, 
not even berries 
or nuts, tosatisfy 
my longing. 
Then, as I be- 
came accus- 
tomed tohunger, 
a vague, drowsy 
feeling stole over 
me that was not 
altogether dis- 
agreeable. My 
mind, instead of 
getting con- 
fused, became 
clear as crystal, 
and with no 
physical exertion 
to weaken me I 
could think 
with precision on most involved subjects. 

Yet, braced up though my faculties were, 
it was with the feelings of a hunted animal 
that I crouched every night under my rude 
shelter of leaves. Behind me lay the silent 
forest with its haunting memories, in front 
the river, still waiting with diabolical 
patience. Which of the two would claim me 
in the end? I knew not, cared not; my 
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only wish was to communicate the truth 
concerning my misfortune to the outside 
world. 

The rascally Mufioz, I knew, would spread 
abroad the story that I had died of fever, or 
else been killed by savages, and the thought 
rankled within me. If I could only inform 
my friends what had really occurred, what 
cared I about death ? 

During my entire sojourn in this lonely 
spot nothing occurred to disturb my peace 
of mind except the attacks of small flies, 
which pestered me during the light hours 
without intermission. 


THE JAGUAR. 
Only once had I occasion to be really 
: terrified. One 


night a big 
jaguar appeared 
out of the sha- 
dows, actually 
walked over my 
prostrate form, 
sniffed about, 
and finally sat 
down close by! 
I was literally 
paralyzed with 
terror, and could 
not move a 
muscle. Next 
morning I was 
inclined to con- 
sider the inci- 
dent a dream, 
but the tracks 
in the sand 
soon disillu- 
sioned me on 
that point. 

Day after day 
passed, ever so 
slowly, until 
nearly a week 
had elapsed. 
Frequently 
during that 
time I thought 
I saw a canoe 
come careering 
round the bend. 
For a few 
moments my 
hopes would 
run high; then 
disap point- 
ment would follow as I realized my mis- 
take. 

On the fifth day I had no doubt about it. 
The long-looked-for canoe was coming ; 
deliverance was at hand! Down to the 
water's edge I rushed, shouting and waving 
my arms. Nearer and nearer it came, a 
man standing in the stern, swaying to and 
fro as his small craft rocked in the racing 
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waters. But, alas! it was only another 
disappointment to add to my already long 
list. My “canoe ’’ turned out to be the 
trunk of a great tree with a jagged branch 
sticking up at one end, and I walked slowly 
back te my seat well nigh heart-broken. 

It began to look as if this was indeed 
to be my last resting-place. Nine days 
had passed since Munoz had abandoned 
me in the forest, and during the whole 
of that time I had found nothing to eat. 
Physically I was very much weaker, and 
the chances of being rescued were daily 
becoming more remote. Thanks to keeping 
guict and not getting excited, I was still in 
full possession of my faculties, but I knew 
that this state of affairs could not last 
indefinitely. If help did not come soon the 
tins containing the account of my mis- 
fortunes, addressed to Colonel Soyer at 
Iquitos, would have to be thrown into the 
river on the off-chance of being picked up 
three or four hundred miles down-stream. 
and torwarded to their destination. Not that 
1 had any hope of bringing anyone to my 
assistance by this means—it would be too 
late for that—but I was very anxious that 
the truth should be known. : 

Watching the river had now become a 
mechanical habit. I had almost ceased to 
expect help in any shape or form, and the 
prospect of starving to death no longer 
caused me any alarm. 

I put in most of my time thinking of my 
friends and the pleasant events of long ago. 
Although the past was becoming more 
remote, it seemed to be wrapping itself up 
with the future in a most remarkable way. 
It was as if my life was running backwards 
—a curious sensation not easily described. 


INDIANS ! 


And then, when hope was all but dead, 
and I was reconciled to the close approach 
of death, a startling incident befell. 1 was 
seated as usual on my log, staring vacantly 
at the undulating waters of the river, with 
my thoughts thousands of miles away, when 
I suddenly heard defiant shouts from behind. 
Swinging round in my seat, I saw a party of 
savages emerge from the forest waving 
spears and blow-guns over their heads, as 
if daring me to come on and fight. So 
unmistakably hostile was their attitude that 
had my little automatic been available I 
should have used it without hesitation. As 
it was, I realized that if I was to save my- 
sclf it must be by the exercise of friendly 


here was no chance of the Indians 
springing a surprise attack upon me, since I 
was ont cf range of their primitive weapons 
and the gravel-bar aftorded them no cover. 
It would bea of fighting out in the open 
or not at all. This was decidedly in my 
favour, as every move I made would be 
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and less liable to misinter- 
pretation in consequence. To have ad- 
vanced towards this excited throng of 
savages, even with friendly intent, would 
have been consemued as a form of attack ; 

to have run aw. like an enemy trying to 
seck cover, atid have been just as bad. 
Hence there was nothing else to do but sit 
absolutely still, 

Just to show them that I was not up to 
any tricks, however, I pointed alternatively 
tu my stomach and my mouth and then 
hung my head dejectedly—trving to indi- 
cate, in fact, that I was hungry and tired. 

On seving this pantomime the savages 
stopped their hullabaloo and came a little 
nearer, but finally caution prevailed and 
they retired to the forest to think things 
over. A few minutes later they came out 
again, and once more I made signs of being 
hungry, whereupon one of the party, a little 
bolder than the rest, cautiously came 
forward and held out a toasted banana. I 
took the protfered food, and having a tat- 


clearly seen 


tered khaki handkerchief in my_ pocket, 
gave it to him in exchange. This estab- 
lished the fact that I was a “ perfect 


gentleman,”’ and the rest of the band imme- 
diately gathered round without fear. . I 
asked for more food, but they only waved 
their hands over their heads, saying cashi 
(to-morrow), and then unceremoniously 
slipped off into the forest. 

It was just as well that 1 had not received 
a more bountiful supply of food at the 
outset, for the pain caused by that solitary 
banana in my shrunken stomach was very 
great indeed. 

About ten o’clock the following day my 
savage friends returned again, this time 
without any of the SHOU which had 
ir first appearance. They 
brought with them a small supply of yucas, 
for which I gave them a film tin, and when 
I had eaten they beckoned me to follow 
them through the forest. Finally, after a 
walk which, in my enfecbled condition, 
seemed very long, we came upon a clearing 
in the centre of which stoud a typical 
Aguaruna hut. 

My arrival naturally caused quite a flutter 
of excitement amongst the colony, and I was 
quick to notice how frightened some of the 
Indians were of me, the women and children 
in particular keeping in the background. 
Later on I understood the reason for this ; 
I was supposed to be a very terrible person 
indeed. An Indian from another household 
came in, whom | recognized as one of the 
men who had started out with me on the 
first occasion. His name was Tehi, and he 
gave an exhibition of how I had shaken 
Muhoz. Some of his audience laughed, but 
the majority took it very seriously, and kept 
still further away from me, presumably 
thinking that 1 might break out again at 
any moment and shake one of them. A 
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“One of the party cautiously came forward and held out a toasted banana.” 


little wholesome respect is always desirable, 
but when it amounts to positive fear, as it 
did in this case, it is bad, because it makes 
it just so much more difficult to establish 
friendly relations. 


MY INDIAN HOSTS. 


It was strange to see human beings again 
and hear them talk, even if what they said 
was unintelligible, but it was stranger still 
to stretch out on a rack-like bed, and, with 
my feet over the smouldering embers of a 
fire, sleep snug and dry with some assurance 
of security. 

The quarters in the hut were inclined to 
be crowded. Including babies, there were 
forty-eight of us in all, and when this aggre- 

ation of humanity had accommodated itself 
or the night on eight racks there was not 
very much room left for me, and I soon 
gravitated to the floor. This was just as 
crowded—not with Indians, but with insects. 

Under the influence of a little food my 
physical strength quickly revived, and 
before long innumerable schemes for getting 
to Bellavista suggested themselves to me. 


So far as I knew, my belongings were still 
lying out in the forest where Mufoz had 
abandoned me, and the first essential was 
to retrieve them with the least possible 
delay, for without beads or other articles of 
barter I could not hope to accomplish very 
much with my Indian hosts. My know- 
ledge of the language was practically mi/, but 
I gave an imitation of four Indians carrying 
packs, with all the necessary pantomime 
to indicate place and time. It was quite a 
successful effort, for two days later my 
possessions were brought into the house safe 
and sound, none the worse for their long 
sojourn in the forest. I duly rewarded the 
bearers who rescued them with buttons 
and beads, which they wove into artistic 
collars that were the envy of all their 
friends. 

It was really an extraordinary piece of 
good luck to be in possession of all my 
worldly goods once more, and my natural 
impulse was to unpack everythi imme- 
diately to check over the contents and m 
sure that mildew was not caus 
damage The Indian, however, 
fellow ; if you spread your po: 
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the sun to dry he takes it that you want to 
trade, and, what is more, he immediately 
wants everything in sight. Therefore, as my 
scanty stock had to be eked out carefully, 
I refrained from an inspection. 

The chief characteristic of the life of these 
wild people was its everlasting monotony ; 
one day was exactly like the rest. Very 
seldom did anything happen of particular 
interest, and the one all-important occupa- 
tion was the unending hunt for food. 
Bananas and yucas were cultivated near the 
habitation and every morning at six the 
entire household sallied forth with baskets 
to collect what was necessary to keep body 
and soul together. If the day was fine the 
majority of the men would go off by them- 
selves to hunt in the forest, leaving the 
women and children to grub about the 
clearing as they chose. The morning usually 
ended with a great deal of talking, very little 
real work having been accomplished. At 
noon the menfolk staggered back with a load 
of something or other to eat, and the one 


One of the shrunken heads before 
the sewing-up of the lips. 


real meal of the day was prepared. In the 
evening there was a second repast, consisting 
of what was left over from the first ; then, 
as darkness descended, everyone retired to 
the racks to sleep. 

Peaceable as were these pursuits, I had a 
grim reminder that there was another side 


to the Aguaruna character. In common 
with other tribes, they have an amiable 
habit of cutting off the heads of their 
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enemies when dead, removing the skull, and 
by some method or other reducing the head 
to the size of an orange, preserving jhe 
features and hair so well that, except for 
size, there is nothing to distinguish the 
dried-up miniature from the original. To 
give them a finished look these ghastly 
trophies are afterwards smoked black, 
polished; and frequently painted with a red 

ye. 
With this gruesome token hanging round 
his neck the victor feels pretty certain that 
his enemy is dead, but before giving it the 
final touches there is one very important 
ceremony, which, if neglected, might lead 
to trouble. The conqueror places the head 
in front of him and curses it from one end 
of the alphabet to the other. As he does 
not want any ‘“‘ back-chat ”’ from the spirit 
of the departed, he takes the precaution of 
sewing the lips up tightly with long strips 
of fibre, which are left dangling down a foot 
or more, and ornamented with feathers. 
The dead man, it is considered, is now out 


The shrunken head in its final 
form. 


of harm’s way, for there is his head, and with 
the lips permanently sealed his spirit has 
nothing more to say. 

Knowing the s ge nature as I did, I was 
anxious to get away before their feelings 
towards me changed and a desire seized them 
to add my own head to their gruesome col- 
lection. But I was destined to undergo 
many more vicissitudes before my desire 
was gratified, 


(To be concluded.) 
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More SEC uels 


Che ed Ztor 


“THE CASE FOR THE SEA-SERPENT.” 


INCE my last little chat on the subject of 
“sequels ’’ quite a number of interesting 
developments have occurred in connec- 
tion with Wipe Wor LD narratives. 

The “Case for the Sea-Serpent,’’ and the 
remarkable photographs we published of the 
unclassified monster discovered on the coast 
of Natal, have encouraged several readers to 
write to us on the subject of sea-monsters in 
general. 

From Oakland, California, a correspondeat 
sends us the two photographs here reproduced, 
of a weird-looking creature that was recently 
washed ashore on the rocks at Santa Cruz, some 
seventy miles south of San Francisco, providing 
a nine-days’ wonder for the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood, who visited the place in their 
thousands to inspect it. An Oakland news- 
paper thus describes its appearance: ‘A 
monster with a tail somewhat like that of a 
whale, a large head with a bill-shaped mouth, 
a long thin neck, and prominent eyes. The 


head is about five feet in diameter and five feet 
long, the neck seven feet long and thirty-six 
inches in diameter. The tail is covered with 
coarse hair, while under the head are two small 
fins. The eyes are small and protruding, 
giving the head a weird look.” 

The creature was about thirty-seven feet in 
length, and Dr. David Starr Jordan, President 
Emeritus of Stanford University and one of the 
world’s foremost authorities on fish, declared 
it to be a “ bottle-nosed porpoise of a very 
rare variety.’’ He urged that steps should be 
taken to preserve it. Porpoise '’ or not, we 
think our readers will agree that the appearance 
of the monster comes as near the traditional 
representation of the sea-serpent as anything 
yet discovered. 


OUT OF THE DEPTHS. 


Dealing with this same fascinating topic of 
the “ sea-serpent,’’ a reader in North Carolina 
sends us the following interesting letter, asking 


The extraordinary-looking creature that was recently washed ashore at Santa Cruz, 
California. 
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only that his name shall not be published. Like 
most men who have seen out-of-the-ordinary 
things, he evidently dreads the scorn and 
incredulity of stay-at-home critics ! 

“The article entitled ‘The Case for the Sea- 
Serpent’ interests me, for it recalls an incident 
which happened to me twelve years ago. 

** | was on a vessel running from Jacksonville, 
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Cursham, describing a daring train robbery 
at Estcourt, Natal, and published in our 
May-June issue of this year. From Mill 
Valley, California, Mr. R. L. Hemingway 
writes : 

“ For many years I have been a steady reader 
of your magazine THE WIDE Wor tp, and have 
been particularly interested in the numerous 


Florida, to Baltimore, 
Maryland. We had a very 
calm voyage; the weather 
was delightful, and the 
ocean very smooth. 

“The incident hap- 
pened when the vessel was 
in about the position given { 


Mak oN ices 
in the article as that of the 10 Men 5 in. 


wera 
oN 


s.s. Tresco. 

“ I was standing looking 
down at the water when a 
head of enormous propor- 
tions rose quietly from the 
sea to a height of perhaps 
a foot, showing the top of 
the head, the eyes, and 
ears, but not the nose or 
mouth. The creature re- 
mained gazing at the vessel 
for about fifteen seconds, 
then quietly submerged 
again. It was only about 
fifty feet from the ship. , 

“It was the most horrible, 
head imaginable. The part + 
exposed I judged to be - 
about four feet across in 
each direction. It was of a 
dark brown colour, almost 
black, and entirely devoid . 
of hair or fur. The ears + 
were very small, and the = 
eyes about the size of | 
those of a horse. These (J 
were placed directly in 
front, like those of a man, 
and not on the angle, as 
in most animals. t 

“‘The most remarkable 


to exeoute’ a bold plot to steal the 
| $490,000 gmyrol of tho Cliairtan Steet 
{Company om March 24 1924, wif be 
Y on trial today in Criminal 
‘Court. &stenie Burchianti, the 

; Jeteventh mak. i ttre alleged conspir- 
“lugy, > was electrocuted ‘Mondey for 


BURGH GAZETTE TIMES, WEDNESDAY, JU, 
jee ee | 


Robbery: of: Ui 
[Payroll to GoOn Trial 


dagmen Fimatrated in Sensational Train Theft Plot 


. | stead station of the Monengahela Di- 
y | vision of the Pennsylvania Railroad, | 


‘Jand hia men caro upon them and 


. | Russe, Thomas Caruso, Atex Zebrick, 


thorities and he was turned over to| 
them. es 

, Police tearned of ¢he ptot through 
@ rativoad employe who bad promtncd |) 
the band.of robbers to throw the pay- 
roll from the trap at a point near. 
West Homestead and then’ notified 
police. When they discovered’ the 
Police planted neay the West Home- 


the bandits sped away toward Honie- 
stead. Neat that borough HBrephy 


blocked tho road with the police auto- f 
| mobie, . i 
‘The men to be tried are: Joeeph 


James Ross, Frank Oliver, Andrew 


feature about the head 
was an enormous fold of 
skin or flesh which ran over 
the head behind the ears, 
and continued down each side as if it also ran 
under the lower jaw. I think this is evidently 
what Mr. Gray referred to as a ‘ pouch.’” 


“THE PAY-TRAIN HOLD-UP.” 


The cutting here reproduced—from the 
Pittsburgh Gazette Times—refers to the after- 
math of an exciting affray that was described 
in our issue for November-December, 1924, 
under the title of ‘‘ The Great Pay-Train Hold 
Up.’ It will be remembered that the bandits’ 
flying car was held up and wrecked by the daring 
expedient of deliberately planting a police-car 
full of detectives across its path. 


“THE FATAL SLIP.” 


Our next “sequel’’ deals with a South 
African story—'t The Fatal Slip,” by Arthur 


Lucas, Frank Rasteil, Dewey Lért;1 
Antonio sabato and Zama Tursta 


instances in which your stories of adventure 
have been confirmed. It never occurred to me 
that a time would come when I could corroborate 
one of your ‘yarns’ myself, but that same 
condition now arises, and I am glad to avail 
myself of it. 

“In your May-June issue, 1925, appears an 
article entitled ‘The Fatal Slip,’ by Arthur 
Corsham, describing a train robbery at Estcourt, 

Natal. 

“ At the time this robbery occurred, I was a 
locomotive inspector on the Natal Government 
Railways stationed at Estcourt. The time was 
either December 1904, or January 1905. W—— 
was the guilty constable, and he was well known 
to me. 

“On the day of his arrest, I travelled 
with him in the guard’s van of a goods train 
from Mooi River to Estcourt and recall dis- 
cussing with my newly wed better-half his 
surly preoccupation and restless limping 
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up and down the van. The 
limp was occasioned by 


the robbery, when he boarded 
a south-bound goods train at 
Mimosa, a small crossing-station. 
Your author is substantially 
correct all through, except that | 
W. arrested the pay-clerk at | 
Leigh, another small station, | 
next to Mooi River on the | 
Estcourt side. 

“After arresting the pay- 
clerk and sending him back to 
Maritzburg by the ‘down’ train, 
which crossed the pay-train at 
Leigh, W—— boldly met the 
station hands at Highlands, 
Willow, and Mimosa, announc- 
ing through the windows of his 
first-class compartment that no 
pay would be issued that night. 

“When the train arrived at 
Estcourt and the robbery was 
discovered, I was called from a 
dance in the Agricultural Hall 
by Johnston, the night clerk, 
and it was I who sent a coolie 
messenger for W. John 
Pritchard, then station-master 
at Estcourt, was away on his 
annual vacation. 

“Twas in court when Mr. 
Justice Dore Wilson (I think) 
sentenced W- to eight years 
at hard labour on the break- 
water at Durban and_ heard 
W- curse the detective, 
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THE EMIR OF KANO'S BODYGUARD. 


THE group of gentlemen seen in the accom- 
panying photograph are the Emir of Kano’s 


personal bodyguard of police, or dogarat, as they 

are called, They are dressed in uniform robes 

of red and green, and their principal duty ap- 
& E ! y ar 


pears to be the clearing of the road when the 
Emir goes anywhere. Every man in the troop 
is at least six feet in height, but an incongruous 
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imi eccved on the dev ot BANKERS TO ARM 
3,000 MEN IN WAR 


Organization to Be Cow- 
plete Within Nest | 
Three Months. 


'PLAN WINS WIDE APPROVAL 


! 

iSt. Pauw Institution to Suf- 

fer No Loss Through 
Monday Holdup. 


sroup meetings ia tbe atate. 
UNIVERSALLY INDORSED. [| 


be armed with ahotrum 


whose name was Cuffs. The 
reason for this was that Cuffs 
persuaded W——’s ‘wife’ to 
give hermanaway. Sheactually 
claimed the Government reward, 
but it did not transpire whether 
she actually received it.”’ 


BANDITS; 


“THE TERRORISTS.” 


Finally, here is an interesting 
commentary upon the striking 
story we published last month, 
“The Terrorists." As bank 
robbers are still continuing their 
activities in Minnesota, the 
bankers have formed a State- 
wide organization for defence, 
ir and their latest action is to 
offer a standing reward of five 
hundred dollars for every robber 
killed, this being payable even 
to police officers. ‘‘It sounds a 
cold-blooded business,’’ one of 
the bankers is reported to have 
said, “ but the bandits have 
murdered so many officers and 
citizens — often deliberately — 
and escaped so lightly, that we 
have to teach them the game 
does not pay.’” 


note is struck by the odd little dwarf in the fore- 
ground. He goes everywhere with the dogarai 
and appears to be regarded as a kind of regi- 
mental mascot. All the policemen carry rods or 
whips with which to persuade ordinary civilians 
to get out of their royal master’s road, and 
the dwarf, not to be outdone, carries a wand 
a good deal taller than himself. 
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Che GRE, AL 1 SNAKE 


ree 
H.WALLACE GOLDEN 


OF HOBHOUSE .ORANGE FREE STATE, SOUTH AFRICA 


of the Pool ’’ in a recent issue of THE 
Wipe Wor_p MaGazZine, owing to the 

- fact that a similar affair lately occurred 
in my own neighbourhood—the discovery 
of an unknown monster in a nearby lake. 
As the facts will probably interest Wipe 
Wor p readers, I have sect them down just 
as they occurred. 

About eighteen miles from Hobhouse, in 
the Orange Free State, is a large sheet of 
water, or ‘“‘dam,’’ as it is called in this 
country, a mile or more in length, nearly the 
same distance wide, and of great depth. 
This lake was constructed some forty years 
ago. 

Sor many years the natives (Basutos and 
Baralongs) have declared that in this ‘‘ dam ” 
there lives a snake which, according to them, 
is of incredible size. Europeans, however, 
have always ridiculed the tale, despite the 
fact that at various times some half-a-dozen 
natives have suddenly disappeared while 
swimming in the dam, and their bodies have 
never been recovered or even seen again. It 
was only a short while ago that people began 
to realize that there might, after all, be some- 
thing in the native legend. About a year ago, 
a pa of white men went out to the dam 
for a day’s fishing-—quite a common occur- 
rence, as it abounds with barbel, enormous 
yellow-fish, carp and mud-fish. Arriving at 

_ the edge of the water about 9 a.m. one 
morning, the party immediately began 
getting their tackle in readiness. One man, 
however, a very strong swimmer, undressed 
and walked down the bank a few yards for 
the purpose of having an early morning 
bathe. The water at this point was not very 
deep and he waded in up to his waist before 
beginning to swim. Suddenly the anglers a 
few yards higher up were startled by an 
agonized scream of ‘Oh Heavens! Help!” 
from their companion in the water, and in 
a twinkling of an eye, before they even 
realized what was happening, he had dis- 
appeared beneath the surface! Horror- 
stricken, they watched the spot, waiting for 
the body to re-appear, but all in vain. It 


I VERY much appreciated ‘‘ The Mystery 


was only with the aid of a rowing boat anda 
hastily constructed gaff-hook that the body 
was finally recovered about 4 p.m. in the 
afternoon, in a terribly ertiabed and muti- 
lated condition. Cramp and various other 
theories were put forward as being the cause 
of the unfortunate man’s death, and it was 
pictumed that the wounds had been caused 

y the barbels, which are known to be flesh- 
eaters. The affair was a kind of nine days’ 
wonder, and was soon forgotten, until, some 
time later, the owner of the dam himself 
met with a nerve-racking experience. 

In the company of four others, two ladies 
and two gentlemen, he was walking to- 
wards a small rowing-boat which was moored 
to a tree at the edge of the water. It was 
their intention to have a few hours rowing 
and at the same time take some snapshots of 
the homestead from the water. Suddenly the 
whole party was startled by a loud hissing 
and blowing noise, and the owner of the farm, 
who was a few yards in advance of the others, 
found himself face to face with a huge snake, 
apparently about forty feet long and as 
thick round as a man’s thigh ! 

Horrified, he hurriedly retreated, while 
the rest of the party also lost no time in 
getting away. Meanwhile the snake—which, 
it appeared, had also been trightened—took 
itself offtothedeeper water. Puffing and blow- 
ing, hissing loudly, rearing its head and lash- 
ing the water to foam with its tail, it swam 
rapidly away and finally disappeared in the 
centre of the dam. All this happened in less 
time than it takes to tell, and nothing save a 
few ripples and wisps of foam remained to 
show that ‘‘ Mokebe ” (‘‘ The Great Water- 
Snake’’) as the Kaffirs call it, had been dis- 
turbed from his afternoon doze. Truly a 
remarkable experience, especially when one 
remembers how many hundreds of people 
have bathed in the dam at that very spot ! 
It was the favourite bathing-place on the 
dam, and I myself, with many others, have 
often enjoyed a swim there, blissfully un- 
aware of the reptile’s presence. 

The question now arises : what kind of a 
snake is this monster ? It is well-known in 
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South Africa that pythons very often take 
to water; in fact, they will travel many 
miles across country to find a large hole or 
“dam "' where they can live undisturbed. 
But whence came this one particular 
specimen—or has he, perchance, a_ com- 
panion or companions in the dam? No 
pythons have been seen in these parts tor 
Many years, but at the same time no one 
knows how long 
“‘Mokebe '' has 
been there living 
on fish, wild 
geese, duck,dogs, 
and an occasional 
“‘piccanin.’’ The 
natives claim to 
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nostrils showing, and one can pass within a 
few inches of them without detecting their 
presence. 

The natives, of course, have many grue- 
some storics to tell about the Great Snake— 
when they can be induced to speak about it 
at all. One of these is that it has the power 
to attract any native it wishes to the water, 
no matter where he may be. They are per- 
fectly serious in this belief ; and it gives one 
an eerie feeling when one remembers that 
not very long ago a native who was walking 
from Johannesburg to Basutoland waded 

into the dam and was never heard of 
again. 

Superstition notwithstanding, the fact 
remains that the existence of this great 


snake—long scoffed at as a mere native 
fairy tale—has now been proved beyond 
doubt by the testimony of reputable 
white eye-witnesses. One cannot help 


true other remarkable 
legends may be,—all 
of course, 
scoffed at by 
Europeans. I 
have lived 
and. farmed 
amongst na- 
tives — Basu- 
tos, Baralongs, 
and Xosa — 
for twenty 
years, and 
have seen and 
heard some 
most amazing 
and unac- 
countable 
things. 


wondering how 


“He found himself face to face with a huge snake!” 


have seen him several times, and in view 
of recent happenings one is forced to believe 
them. They roam about the country at all 
times of the night and the early hours of the 
morning, and are exceptionally observant. 
The snake would never be noticed during the 
day, for pythons—in fact, all snakes—often 
lie submerged in water with only their 


Preparations are now afoot to capture 
and kill the great snake, but it will un- 
doubtedly be an extremely difficult under- 
taking. It is impossible to drain the 
“dam,” and the use of drags offers little 
Prospect of success. Anyhow, the monster 
must be destroyed ; everyone is agreed upon 
that. 


“ BLACK 
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ort Stories 
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FOXES” 


By C. V. TENCH 
Illustrated by H. M. BROCK, R.I. 


Fur-buyers will pay very high prices for the rare black fox, but, as this amusing story 


shows, not every black fox is worth the money. 


Mr. Tench writes: “I can vouch 


absolutely for the truth of the tale as I knew all the characters well. Names of persons 
and places, of course, have been changed.” 


DAMP, raw mist of sleet was 
howling down out of the night, 
almost hiding from view the faint 
lantern-gleam from the solitary 

window of the small log cabin that squatted 
a bare fifty yards from the main trail to 
Mink Landing, in Northern Alberta. 

Fred Minton, homesteader and owner of 
the shack, realizing that few, if any, fo his 
neighbours would be abroad upon such a 
dirty night, was busily engaged by the light 
of the flickering lantern upon a task which 
he preferred to perform alone and without 
witnesses. ~ 

The job he was tackling was a difficult one, 
requiring his whole attention and much 
furious, frantic struggling. But at last it was 
completed to his satisfaction, and after clear- 
ing up the mess it had occasioned he care- 
fully washed his hands before filling his pipe. 
” For a time he smoked at his ease, thinking 
—to judge by the faint smile upon his face— 
thoughts that were very pleasant. Then, 
knocking the ashes from his pipe, he peeled off 
part of his clothing, climbed into the rough 
bunk, and was soon sleeping the deep sleep 
of a man well content with his day's work. 

At dawn he arose, and, after carefully 
inspecting his handiwork of the night before 
in the strong light of day, prepared his 
frugal breakfast. The meal ended, he again 
spent several moments in close scrutiny of 
his evening's work. Finally, donning his 
outdoor garments, he plodded across the 
bare half-mile of uncultivated land which 
separated him from his nearest neighbour. 

“‘ Good morning, Don !"’ he called out as, 
without the formality of knocking, he breezed 
into the shack. 

“ Hullo, Fred !’’ responded Don, without 
much enthusiasm. Like most of the other 
bachelor homesteaders in that section of 
Alberta, he had little use for this fellow 
Minton, with his boastful ways and ‘‘ horse- 
trading ’’ methods of doing business. 

Unabashed by his cool reception, Minton 
sat down on a rough home-made chair and 
eyed his neighbour, while Don went on eating 
his breakfast. 

“ Well, Don,” he said amiably, “ I always 


told you that there was more money in 
trapping, trading, and hunting than farming, 
didn’t 1?” 

“‘ Yes,”’ agreed Don, “ but so far you ain't 
made very much, with all your scheming.” 

“JT ain’t, eh ?”’ grinned Minton, leaning 
forward in his seat. ‘‘ Well, let me tell you 
something, buddy. Yesterday while you 
were out making an old man of yourself with 
an axe, I scouted round and located a fox 

len.”’ 

“Yes ?’’ Don, his meal finished, com- 
menced to fill his pipe. 

“I beat it right back to my shack, got a 
spade and dug ’em out,”’ Minton went on. 
“And say——"’ he leaned over and tapped 
the unresponsive Don on the knee—" it 
was the best day’s work I’ve ever done!” 

“How's that?” Don seemed more 
interested in his pipe than in the story. 
“ Ordinary foxes ain’t worth the trouble of 
gettin’.” 

“You're right,’’ agreed Minton, ‘ but 
there were four cubs in the litter I dug up 
yesterday—and three of ’em are blacks !"" 

“ What?" Don stared as if unable to 
believe his ears. ‘‘ Blacks, and a good black 
fox cub is worth eight hundred dollars ? ”’ 

“ Sure,’’ gloated Minton, ‘‘ I’ll get more'n 
two thousand bucks for an hour’s diggin’.”’ 

“Well,” Don got to his feet and com- 
menced pulling on his high boots. ‘ Seeing’s 
believin’, especially where you’re concerned.”’ 

Minton did not reply but—still wearing the 
same satisfied grin—lced the way to his own 
shack. Here, with a gesture of triumph, he 
flung open the door and indicated a rough 
crate standing in the centre of the floor. 

The incredulous Don strode over to the 
box and swung it round so that the full 
light from the open door lighted up its in- 
terior. Then he drew in along breath, almost 
of reverence, at what he saw—a litter of 
foxes, three of them a glossy black in colonr. 

“ Well—say !"’ Words failed him as he 
continued to feast his eyes upon the pretty 
little creatures cringing behind the wooden 
bars. ‘‘ Well—say,’’ he repeated ; then, 
raising his voice suddenly he enquired: 
“ But why did you cut their claws off ?”’ 
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“Why ? Just look at my hands.”” Minton 
spread the members out for inspection, 
“ Them little fellers put up quite a scrap and 
nearly clawed me to bits. That’s why I cut 
their claws.”’ 

“ Too bad ! ’’ commented Don, drily, ‘ but 
I guess they'll grow again all right; it 
won't affect their value, anyway.” 

“Tl say it won’t,’’ agreed Minton, 
“Beats farmin’, eh? I'll get all of two 
thousand dollars for that litter.” 

“ You're a lucky.son of a gun all right,” 
admitted Don, reluctantly. ‘ What are you 
goin’ to do now 2?” 

“ Beat it to Mink Landing to try and locate 
that buyer who was through this way a 
couple of days ago,"’ replied Minton; then 
he went on: “ I want you to look after these 
little critters for me till I get back.” 

“Sure,” agreed Don, “ I'll watch ’em.” 

‘I want a receipt for ’em before I go,” 
added Minton, who evidently judged all 
men by his own standards. With that he 
hastily scribbled out a form of receipt. ‘* You 
and me are the only ones who knows they're 
here, you see,"’ he explained, as he pushed 
the paper over for his neighbour to sign. 

“All right, [I'l sign,’’ agreed Don, ‘ but 
add to it that you'll pay me fifty dollars 
for my services, otherwise you can get some 
one else to watch 'em.” 

“That's all right,”” demurred Minton, 
“There's no need to put it in writin’. I'll 
slip you fifty when I sell.” 

“Put it down and sign it.’” Don's tone 
was resolute, ‘' When you've done that I'll 
sign and not before.’’ 

Seeing that he was determined, Minton did 
so; then, with a few words of advice regarding 
the foxes, he hurried out to saddle his horse 
for the eighteen mile ride to Mink Landing. 

The spring thaw and rains had made the 
trail almost impassable, and it was late 
afternoon of the next day before he returned 
with the buyer, riding in that worthy's 
“democrat ’’ and leading his horse behind. 
As the rig came to a halt and Don appeared 
in the doorway Minton leaped trom the 
vehicle and blurted out the enquiry : ‘‘ Are 
they all right ?”’ 

“ Exactly the same as when you left ’em,” 
returned Don, giving him a hard look. Then 
after being introduced to the buyer, he 
whispered to him :“ I’ve nuthin’ to do with 
this deal. Al’ I’ve been doin’ iv to look after 
the foxes while Minton was away.” 

The buyer nodded absent-mindedly and 
dragged the crate nearer to the light of the 
open door. 

There followed an hour of bargaining, 
which ended with the buyer paying fifty 
dollars in cash and writing a cheque for the 
balance. Pleased beyond measure, Minton, 
with many triumphant glances at Don, 
helped to load the crate on the ‘‘ democrat," 
as the buyer was anxious to return to the 
Landing. 
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“And 
drove away, 
back home.” 

Without demur the delighted Minton 
handed over the fifty dollars, and Don at 
once left for his own quarters. 

As he strode along he sighted the ‘‘ demo- 
erat’ disappearing in the distance, ana 
shook his head at it reprovingly.  ‘‘ That 
feller was in teo much of a hurry,’’ he 
mutt” -auer What he’ll do about it ? 
I don’ profess to be a schemer, but I cer- 
tainly did a wise thing when I collected my 
fifty. I did at least earn it honestly ! 

Meanwhile, blissfully unaware of Don's 
stra sags, the buyer urged his 
tires. wam along the apology for a road. 
All went well with him until he got to 
within four miles of the settlement, when he 
Stiyck a stretch of almost bottomless 

muskeg Bravely the stout-hearted 
harses struggled to pull the rig out of the 

ras. The vehicle rolled and lurched like 
a ship at sea, and presently there camej ait 
extra wrench as the offside wheels dropped 
into a pothole. To avoid being pitched out 
bodily the buyer hung on to the seat with 
both hands, but he could not steady his 
load at the same time. There came a chorus 
of shrill, frightened yaps and whines ; then 
the crate, with its valuable contents, fell 
out into the water-filled pothole. 

The language of the buyer as he halted his 
Struggling team and jumped hurriedly out, 
up to his waist in water, was lurid. It took 
all the strength he possessed to get the heavy 
crate back on to the rig, but he was glad to 
note that, apart from a thorough soaking, 
his passengers were unharmed. Gathering 
up the lines, he clucked to his team and 
resumed his interrupted progress. Meanwhile 
in the crate four wet, shivering fox-cubs 
attempted to lick one another dry. 

Safely arrived at Mink Landing, the buyer, 
anxious to change his soaked garments as 
quickly as possible, left it to the livery- 
man to house his purchases until train- 
time the next day, hurrying off at once to his 
room. Noticing that the little creatures 
were shivering with cold from their ducking 
the kind-hearted livery-man, instead ot 
putting them in a dark, cold stall, carried 
them into his office, where there was a fire. 
Comforted by the grateful warmth the cubs 
were soon sleeping soundly, huddled to- 
gether in a furry heap. 

After looking to the comfort of the tired 
team, the livery-man piled some more fuel 
on the stove and then climbed into his bunk 
to resume his interrupted slumbers. In his 
room at the hotel the buver also slept. On 
their respective homesteads Minton and Don 
were likewise in the land of dreams. But 
Nature never sleeps ; she is forever looking 
after her children and restoring damage 
to her handiwork in a constant process of 
removal and renewal. 


said Don, as the buver 
pay me my fifty and I'll get 


now,”’ 


Vow. tvi.—t. 
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“He drew in a long breath, almost of reverence, at what he saw.” 
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At daybreak the whinnying and stamping 
of hungry horses awakened the livery-barn- 
keeper to another day’s toil. His round made 
and the animals all fed, he returned to his 
office. To while away the time until he was 
relieved for breakfast, he squatted on the 
floor to have a look at the fox-cubs. Al- 
though the fox-rearing craze was then at its 
height he had never before had specimens of 
the precious ‘‘ blacks’ left in his charge. 
There had been ‘ crosses ’’ and “‘ reds’ in 
plenty, but not ‘ blacks,’’ and therefore he 
was exceedingly interested. The previous 
night he had been too tired to examine them 
properly; moreover, lantern-light is un- 
satisfactory. 

The cubs, aroused by his movements, 
yawned up into his eager face as he peered at 
them through the wooden bars. The livery- 
man stared hard; then stared again, thrusting 
his face right up against the crate. The cubs 
obligingly strolled about for his inspection. 

“Well! What on earth !” At the 
sudden exclamation the foxes scampered to 
the farthest corner of their prison. 

“Haw! Haw! Haw!” The livery-man 
rose to his feet, staggered to a chair and gave 
himself up to a paroxysm of laughter. 

‘What's eatin’ you?” The relief man 
put the query as he suddenly appeared on 
the scene. 

“Haw! Haw!” roared the livery-man 
again, and indicated the crate of foxes. 
‘Old Eli drove out to Sunset Creek and 
back yesterday to buy some black foxes. 
Had a dickens of a trip—upset once and 
nearly drowned himself. And now see what 
he got! Ho! ho! ho !’’ Again he collapsed 
as his wondering partner dropped to a 
crouching position to examine the cubs. 

“ Wow!" The relief man jumped to his 
feet with a screech of genuine delight. “ And 
the miserly old skinflint figured he was goin’ 
to clean up a fortune buyin’ foxes from 
homesteaders who didn’t know their right 
value! Wonder who it was stung him?” 

There was a note of genuine admiration 
in his voice as he asked the question. 

““We shall soon know,’’ was the reply. 
“ Here he is.”’ 

A moment later the buyer entered. 

“Morning, boys,’ was his cheerful greeting. 
“ How’s the cubs ?.”” me 

“ Take a look at 'em,”’ advised the livery- 
man, winking at his partner. 

Anxiously Eli bent to examine his recent 
purchase. For tense moments he stared ; 
then he rose to his feet with his face ex- 
pressing emotions for which at first he could 
not find words, At last, however, they came, 
in a furious splutter. 

“The watery-eyed crook! The—the— 
Holy smoke ! i'll jail ’im for it! What the 
dickens are you fellers grinning at ?”’ 

The livery-man was the first to recover. 

“ How can you jail him?’ he demanded. 
“They were black when you bought ’em, 
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wasn’t they ? Have aon got any witnesses 
to prove you were told they wouldn't change 
colour ?- How much did you pay for ’em ?”’ 

With a visible effort the buyer controlled 
himself. 

“‘T gave him fifty cash and a cheque for 
eighteen hundred,” he groaned. 

“You can stop the cheque,’ advised the 
livery-man, “and all you'll be out is fifty 
bucks and the cost of hiring the team.” 

“Reds!’’ cried the buyer, turning to 
examine the cubs again ; ‘' and the infernal 
crook dyed ’em black! Maybe it was lucky 
1 had that upset ; otherwise if they hadn't 
got wet, I shouldn't have discovered the 
trick until the cheque had been cashed and 
the villain was across the line. I guess that’s 
why he cut their claws ; I thought it was a 
funny thing to do. The dirty crook ! Say—’”’ 
he turned to the two grinning men—‘‘ We’ve 
got to keep this dark. I've been stung for 
fifty bucks and a trip, but I ain’t whining.” 

“Give me the cubs for my youngster, and 
it’s a bargain,”’ said the livery-man. 

The buyer promptly agreed, paid his bill, 
and then hastened first to the bank and then 
to the depot, where he boarded the bi- 
weekly train for the nearest city. 

Barely had the train pulled out when two 
mud-bespattered riders rode up to the small 
frame building dignified by the name of 
“ Bank."’ One was Minton, coming in to 
cash his cheque ; the other was Don. Minton 
strode boldly up to the paying teller and 
presented the cheque, but Don cautiously 
remained in the background. He saw the 
teller wave his hand towards the manager’s 
office. Minton turned and entered the smaller 
room. A few minutes later he emerged, his 
face as black as thunder. 

““What’s up?’ enquired Don. 

“The blamed four-flusher!”’ exploded 
the indignant Minton, ‘‘ Stopped the cheque 
and left me this note !’’ He handed a paper 
to Don, who smoothed out the crumpled 
sheet and read : 


“Deal cancelled. I have presented the 
black (?) fox-cubs to the livery-barn man. 
Better keep quiet.” 


“But he ain’t the only crook!” Minton 
burst out. Completely carried away by his 
feelings, he simply had to tell some one his 
woes. ‘ The blamed, blankety druggist in 
this town told me that dye wouldn’t wash 
off ! The cross-eyed liar! Gosh ! Some fellers 
sure are schemers ! ”’ 

The thud of galloping hoofs roused Don 
from the dazed state caused by his neigh- 
bour’s curious reasoning, and he hastened 
to the door just in time to watch Minton’s 
departure for home. 

““Well,”’ he muttered, “ I ain’t noschemer, 
but when crooks fall out honest men come 
by their own. I certainly made my fifty 
dollars honestly, any way. Guess I'll ramble 
round town and spend it.’” 
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TWO MEN 


EW men have had 
a more desperate 
encounter with a 


wild beast and 
lived to tell the tale than 
Stoffel Dreyer and Franz 


AND 
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A LEOPARD 


Long before the half- 
dazed = Dreyer could 
struggle to his feet, the 
Icopard was upon him, 
striving desperately to 
bury its fangs in his 


Van Zittert, of Rehoboth, | 
in the South-West African 
Protectorate. ! 

One morning, about 
eighteen months ago, they 
set out from Weltevreden | 
Farm to round up stray- | 
ing cattle, and having ~—————-— 
found some of the truants 
sent them back to the farm under the care 
of a youngster who had accompanicd them. 
As there were other animals still at large, they 
themselves pushed on to complete their work. 

It soon became evident that the cattle had 
roamed a considerable distance away. The 
two young men had been riding for over two 
hours when all at once Dreyer's horse shied 
violently. The cause was not far to seek. On 
the ground were the mangled remains of a 
gemsbok, which bore obvious evidence of 
having been the prey of a leopard. They 
came to the conclusion, moreover, that it 
was their arrival which had driven the latter 
from his half-eaten meal, in which case he 
behead aida y certain to be still in the neighbour- 

and in no amiable mood. 

Van Zittert looked at Dreyer. 

“Which is it going to be?” he asked. 
“ Cattle or leopard ?”’ 

“ Leopard,’’ replied Dreyer, 
and the other nodded. 

“All right,’ he agreed, ‘“ but remember 
we've only got one gun between us.”’ 

They cautiously followed the leopard’s 
spoor until they came to the conclusion that 
they must be close upon the animal, and then 
Van Zittert, taking the gun, rode on ahead 
towards some bushes in which they suspected 
“Spots” had concealed himself. Dreyer was 
watching him with eager anticipation when 
once again the latter’s horse became almost 
unmanageable, rearing and plunging so that 
he was hard put to it to retain his seat. 

Close by was a single thick bush that 
neither of them had thought of examining, 
and all at once there shot out from this a 
lithe, spotted body which landed full on the 
back of the terrified horse behind its rider, 
snarling furiously, and tearing with teeth and 
claws at the poor brute’s flanks. 

Screaming with pain and terror, the horse 
reared straight up in the air, so that Dreyer 
and the leopard were both hurled to the 
ground ; then the maddencd animal bolted 
into the bush and disappeared. 


leopard. 


promptly, 


The story of a terrific hand-to- | 
hand battle with an infuriated | 
But for the amazing 
pluck and endurance of the two 
young farmers the affair would 
have had a very different ending. 


throat. 

This was the spectacle 
which met Van Zittert’s 
horrified gaze when, 
alarmed by the commo- 
tion, he turned to see 
what it was all about. 
Instantly he galloped 
back to his friend's 
assistance, but when fifty yards off, his own 
horse stopped dead, flatly refusing to go 
any further. 

Dismounting, the young man_ hurried 
forward on foot, his rifle raised to fire, but he 
dared not pull the trigger until he could 
clearly distinguish which was leopard and 
which Dreyer in that writhing, rolling mass 
upon the ground. His poor friend’s cries 
were agonizing, and he could see blood 
pouring from the wounds that the leopard 
was inflicting. 

Closer and closer he crept, fully realizing 
that the shot, when fired, must be a decisive 
one, It may have been, however, that 
Dreyer’s desperate plight unnerved him, or 
at least aftected his judgment, for when at 
last he pulled the trigger his bullet merely 
grazed the brute’s skull. Maddened, but 
otherwise unhurt, it left its first victim and 
hurled itself at Van Zittert like a whirlwind, 
knocking him down and tearing the rifle 
from his grasp. 

Then began another terrific encounter—a 
man’s bare hands against the leopard's teeth 
and claws. Fortunately Van Zittert was 
possessed of great strength, which stood him 
in good stead, but he knew well enough that 
in the long run there could be only one ending 
to the battle. 

“The gun, Stoffel,” he gasped, “ the 
gun!” 

Faint though he was from loss of blood, 
and on the borders of unconsciousness, 
Dreyer manfully strove to do his bidding, 
crawling painfully towards the spot where 
the weapon lay. 

It was then, with a pang of despair, that 
Van Zittert realized that even if he reached 
it his friend would find it useless, since 
all the cartridges were in his own pockets ! 
Frantically maintaining his hold on the 
leopard all the time, he rolled over and over 
in the sand, trying hard to shake the cart- 
ridges from his pockets. To feel for them 
with his hand was impossible ; he needed both 
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arms to keep the vicious brute from his 
throat, and already his strength was waning. 

At last he managed it, and with a thrill of 
triumph he saw some of the cartridges roll 
out on the ground. And then fate intervened ! 
Just as Dreyer’s groping hand went out 
to grasp the weapon, Van Zittert and the 
leopard rolled right on top of it, burying 
it underneath them in the sand ! 

Dreyer’s hand was still on the stock, and 
he tugged and pulled with all his might, but 
he was too weak to cope with the combined 
weight of man and beast. 

“T can't do it,’”’ he gasped, “ I'm done!” 

With a supreme effort Van Zittert 
summoned up the last ounce of his strength 
and, lifting the enraged leopard off its feet 
hurled it over on to its back, thus freeing 
the rifle, which Dreyer promptly seized. 

With trembling fingers he picked up a 
cartridge and tried to insert it in the breech. 
Then his heart went cold, for the sand had 
got into the working parts, jamming the 
lock! Shake and tug as he would, he could 
not open it. To all appearances the weapon 
was as useful as a stick. 

“Shoot, man, shoot!’’ implored Van 
Zittert, ignorant of the cause of the other's 
delay. 

There was good reason for his appeal 
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That wonderful effort which had hurled the 
leopard clear of the gun had taken the last 
of his strength. Now, strive as he might, he 
could not keep that mass of whipcord muscle 
and rending claws béneath him. His 
breath came in great gasps, his wounds were 
by now as bad as those of Dreyer himself. 
The leopard, on the other hand, seemed as 
fresh and even more ferociously vindictive 
than when the struggle started. 

‘For heaven's sake, shoot!’’ he cried 
again. 

Gradually the beast fought clear of Van 
Zittert's weakening grasp. It was no longer 
beneath the man ; and once more they rolled 
over and over in the sand. When the move- 
ment ceased, the leopard was on top, its 
glaring eyes drawing nearer to Van Zittert's 
ace as, in a final desperate effort, he held 
it away from his throat. 

Dreyer watched that awful struggle with 
agonized eyes. He prayed as he had never 
prayed before—and all at once the lock of 
the rifle sprang open in his grasp, jerking 
out the obstructing sand ! 

Fumblingly he inserted a cartridge, and 


painfully, inch by inch, crawled forward 
until he could ram the weapon into the 
leopard’s very jaws. Then he pulled the 
trigger—and the brute lay dead ! 

And so, to all appearances, did 
the two men themselves. Indeed, 
it was a wonder that they were 
not already dead, for their wounds 
were such as would have killed 
anyone less fit. But their ordeal 
was not yet over. 

To lie where they were meant 
possibly falling victims to another 


leopard ; it was also necessary that their 
injuries should be dressed as speedily as 
possible. Every hour's delay meant less 
chance of eventual recovery. 

Staggering in their weakness, they dragged 
themselves to their feet and speedily dis- 
covered that both the horses had bolted. 
There was nothing for it but to set out on 
foot to cover the weary miles that separated 
them from the farm. 

Supporting one another as well as they 
could, they stumbled on for hour after hour 
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beneath the torrid sun, which dried the blood 
from their wounds so that it cracked and 
caused them exquisite agony. It was only 
the unconquerable spirit that had enabled 
them to overcome the leopard which carried 


“ Maddened, but other- 
wise unhurt, it left its 
first victim and hurled 
itself at Van Zittert like 
a whirlwind.” 


them onwards, otherwise they 
would have willingly laid down 
by the wayside and died 

Later in the day they caught 
up with the boy with the cattle. 
He had been delayed by some of 
the animals breaking away again 
and was horrified to see the men’s condition. 
They rode alternately on his horse until at 
length a homestead was sighted in the 
distance 

The thought of succour proved too much 
tor Dreyer ; he simply collapsed, and it was 
Van Zittert who pushed on alone to rouse 
the people at the house. 

The farm was that of another South 
African Dutchman, one Jan Jergen, who 
uickly dispatched a messenger to Dreyer's 
iather. As soon as possible both men were 
hurried to Rehoboth station, whence they 
were sent to Windhock, where a doctor and 
two nurses met them, and conveyed them 
to hospital. Here they lay for a long time 
in a critical condition asa result of their 
terrific encounter, but both finally recovered, 
though they will carry the scars for the rest 
of their lives. 
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McShayne. 


A WEIRD QUEST 


4 £. ff. Douglass 


A most extraordinary story, related by a veteran mining man. 
claimed to have been urged by the spirit of an old prospector to search for some “ 


ILLUSTRATED a 
S.H.VEDDER 


A spiritualistic medium 
lost ” gold- 


mines, and the Author, with a companion, was induced to go into the mountains to seek the 


diggings. 


“IT preserve an absolutely open mind. 


“ Séances” were held daily, the party acting in accordance with the instructions 
received. What happened is described in Mr. Douglass’s narrative. 


“For myself,” he says, 


I have set down nothing but the facts—or what 


appeared to be the facts.” 


ARLY in 1923 I was approached by a 

Mr. stevens, with whom I had been 

associated in business for about 

three years, with a very remarkable 

story. Mr. Stevens, it appeared, had a 

friend named McShayne who was an ardent 

spiritualist, having had something like 
forty years’ experience as a medium. 

When McShayne arrived in California, 
about four years previously, one of the first 
messages he received whilst ‘‘ under con- 
trol'’ was from the spirit of an old 
prospector begging him to go out and 
relocate some promising ‘‘ finds’ that the 

rospector had made on_ his last trip. 

IcShayne took no action, but he claimed 
that at nearly every ‘séance’'’ he had 
attended since the prospector had repeated 
his urgings. The history of the finds, as 
related to him by the spirit, ran as follows :— 

About 1870 one Charlie Lynch, the son 
of a doctor living at San Bernardino, Cali- 


fornia, a man of about forty years of age 
and with a fair education, and Bill Cooley, 
a youth of about twenty—"' just a kid about 
town ”’ as described through the medium— 
made a prospecting trip to the eastern end 
of the San Bernardino mountains. They 
took the train to the end of the Southern 
Pacific R. R., then being constructed, and at 
this point bought two mules, which they rode 
into the range. They had been informed 
that they could obtain water in the moun- 
tains, but failed to find any. They accord- 
ingly turned the animals loose, to make their 
way to water if they could, and themselves 
continued on foot. They decided to prospect 
for a few days and then make their way 
across the valley to the San Jacinto range, 
where water was fairly plentiful. 

On what they had decided to make their 
last day of prospecting, Mr. Lynch dis- 
covered several promising veins of gold and 
silver-bearing ore, one of them being close 


to the edge of a ‘‘ box’ cafion. He secured 
a number of specimens to carry with him, 
and while he was thus engaged, Cooley, 
who had remained in camp, came up to 
join him. Lynch advised the youngster 
not to attempt to cross a narrow rock wall 
that crossed the cafion, but to get down 
into the bed and scale the opposite side. 
This, however, Cooley was unwilling to do. 
He started to scramble across the ridge, fell 
off, and injured himself very severely. 
Lynch went to his aid but, being weak from 
lack of water, could not get him out of the 
hole into which he had failen. He therefore 
left the boy most of his meagre water-supph 
and started off across the valley to fetc! 
assistance. 

It was summer-time and extremely hot, 
but the solitary prospector struggled gamely 
on until he reached a point near where the 
little desert town of Thermal now stands. 
There he collapsed and died, his body being 
later found by prospectors and buried close 
to where the Southern Pacific tracks were 


later built. Papers he carried established 
his identity, and the rich gold specimens 
found on his body caused many a pros 


pector to risk his life seeking the vein from 
which they came. No one knew of Cooley's 

light, of course, and his body was never 
ound. 

This, as I say, was the story which 
McShayne asserted that the spirit had 
related to him. Mr. Stevens said that the 

«medium had at last decided to yield to the 
old prospector’s 
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by repute of his alleged ‘‘ psychic ’’ powers, 
for a few months previously a Mexican 
friend had told me how McShayne, while 
“under control,’’ had given him information 
which enabled him to get on the track ot 
certain documents that meant a fortune to 
him if he could lay hands on them. In the 
course of this séance McShayne had dis- 
closed secrets known only to a very few 
members of my informant’s family. 

This was decidedly in McShayne’s favour 
and if—as now appeared possible—he 
could locate ‘“‘lost’’ mines, I was quite 
willing to take an interest in his proceedings. 
For the past ten years I had myself been 
gathering data with a view to going in search 
of one of the most famous “ lost ’’ mines 
of the South-West, and it occurred to me that 
if McShayne succeeded in finding Lynch's 
claims I might get him to use his gifts to 
assist me in locating the vanished bonanza. 
In any case it would be a very interestin 
experiment, and so I told Stevens I shoul 
be glad to join him. 

Oncg the details had been arranged, the 
three of us held several “‘ séances "’ at which 
McShayne, ‘‘ under control,’’ received his 
instructions for our quest from the cld 
prospector’s spirit. We were to proceed 
to the place where Charlie Lynch was 
buried, from which point we should see “a 
cross on the mountains,”’ facing south-west. 
Arrived at this cross, we were to receive 
further guidance which would take us to 
the exact spot where Lynch had discovered 

the veins of gold- 


leadings and go 
im search of the 
“lost claims. 
He (Stevens) had 
arranged to ac- 
company him, 
and as_ neither 
of them knew 
anything about 
mining they 
wanted a prac- 
tical man to go 
with them. 
Would I come ? 

Nowmy know- 
ledge of spiritu- 
alism was 
decidedly limit- 


bearing ore. 

We started off 
on January 31st, 
driving in Mr. 
McShayne’s car. 
Mrs. McShane 
and Mrs. Stevens 
accompanied us, 
as they were to 
bring the auto- 
mobile back from 
the point where 
we had to leave 
it and proceed on 
foot. 

It was a 
pleasant trip, the 
greater part of 


ed. I had been 
told by friends 


and = acquaint- 
ances of remarkable feats accomplished by 
‘‘mediums '"’—lost articles found, events 


accurately predicted, and striking messages 
received from the “ spirit world.’” As I saw 
no way in which spiritualism could be of 
benefit to me, however, I had paid but little 
attention to what I had heard and read, 
being far too busy with more mundane 
matters. 

As to McShayne himself, I knew something 


The cross that marked Lynch’s grave. 


the journey being 
over a concrete 
highway — with 
very few houses in sight. We met only 
two other cars, and did not have to limit our 
speed. The highway passes close to the San 
Jacinto range and west of the Salton Sea. 


We arrived at Thermal at 12.30 p.m. and 
drove along the railroad track past the 
section-house yard. We could see three 
crosses in the brush outside the yard, and 
proceeded to them. McShayne, however, de- 


clared that the actual graves were not there, 
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and took us to where they were. They had 
been levelled off, but there were three places 
filled in with stones as a protection against 
coyotes. One of these graves, he told us, was 
that of Lynch. 

Looking towards the mountains to the 
north-west, we could clearly see a big white 
cross facing south-west, as stated in our 
“instructions.’”” We headed towards it, 
endeavouring to get as close to the moun- 
tains with the car as possible. For the last 
six miles we travelled through sand and 
gravel, having the utmost difficulty in 
forcing the car along. Finally we arrived at 
a gravel pit, where the automobile sank 
to the axles, and we realized that it could 
go no further. It took us an hour’s hard 
work, with the aid of planks and brushwood, 
laid down to give the wheels a grip, to turn 
the car round, and then, at two o’clock in 
the afternoon, the ladies bade us farewell and 
set out on the return journey. 

After they had gone it took another two 
hours to get our packs made up 
and a ten-gallon keg of water and 
some canned goods buried We 
expected to return over this route, 
and were anxious not to be short 
of water. We had approximately 
seventy-five pounds each 
to carry —food, water, 
bedding, mining tools, 
cooking utensils, revolvers 
and ammunition, 
field - glasses and 
camera. Each of 
us carried a gallon 
canteen of water. 

We wanted to 
get to the foothills 
before making 
camp, and so 
tramped eadily 
on untilwe reached 
a little hollow on 
the top of a ridge, 
where there was a 


sparse growth of 
shrubby bush 
which furnished 


fire-wood. 
eating, we 
ed on our 
s round the 

s, when without 
warning McShane 
suddenly went 
“under control ’”’ 
and delivered the 
following message : 

“Boys, when I 
went over this ridge it was in summer, and 
hot. Oh! but it was hot! I dragged myself 
along on my hands and knees, and at the 
mouth of the cafion I shot a jack-rabbit with 
my last cartridge. This gave me strength to 
crawl to the place where my body was found.” 


our 
After 
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Next morning we were on our way before 
daylight, travelling down the ridge to the 
bed of the “ wash ” between the hills. The 
going was good, for the sand was hard and 
smooth ; there were few rocks of any size 
and practically no brush. 

In the afternoon we reached the head of 
the cafion, which gradually narrowed until 
it became a mere fissure. At the end of the 
cafion we had to climb a steep hill several 
hundred feet high. As we crossed it a wild- 
cat jumped out of a little thicket and scurried 
away ; this, with the exception of a few jack- 
rabbits, was the only animal we saw in the 
hills. 

We had several more hills to climb after 
this first one, and for the greater part of the 
distance we were able to follow game-trails. 
We could not decide what animals had made 
these paths, but at one of our nightly 
“‘séances ’’— McShayne got into com- 
munication with his ‘‘ spirit guides’ every 
evening—an Indian ‘“ control” whom he 
called ‘‘ Creeping 
Bear’”’ told him 
that, long before 
the coming of 
the white man, 
there had been 
many mountain 
sheep in these 


“It was very uncanny to sit there and listen.” 


hills, and they had made trails to the water- 
holes. 

These ‘‘ séances,”’ by the way, held at night 
under the stars, with the three of us lying 
round the camp fire in our blankets, were 
very impressive. McShayne appeared to have 


quite a number of ” Spat guides,’”’ and when 
“under control” of one or the other of 
them his voice and method of expressing 
himself underwent remarkable changes. 

Sometimes a most ignorant and uncul- 
tured fellow appeared to be addressing us, 
in the crudest of language ; sometimes the 
person speaking seemed to be a man of re- 
finement and high education. McShayne’s 
own personality and mannerisms were com- 
pletely submerged. It was very uncanny to 
sit there and listen, the ceriness of the 
experience being enhanced by the vast 
silent solitudes all about us. 

Early on the third day we reached a point 
close to the foot of the “‘ mountain of the 
cross,’’ and selected a gully up which to 
make theascent. Itwasa very difficult climb, 
much like a series of great steps 
strewn with water-worn boulders, 
some of them as slippery as glass. 

McShayne had never been on 
a trip of this kind before and, 
against our advice, was wearing 


thin-soled boots instead of an e: fitting 
thick-soled pair. As a result, his feet 
were now badly blistered and gave him con- 
siderable pain. He could not keep pace with 
us in the climb, but even when he was out of 
sight we could hear him coming, for he carried 
a coffee-pot and a heavy knife suspended 
from his belt. These continually struck one 
another as he limped along, reminding one of 
a cowbell, and as long as we heard them 
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tinkling we knew ‘‘ Mac" was struggling 
after us. 

Arrived at the top of the gully, we found 
ourselves at the foot of the mountain proper. 
One hard climb would see us at the summit, 
but before essaying it we decided to seek 
further instructions from the medium’s 
“ spirit guides.”’ 

inding a sheltered hollow, we lit a fire, ate 
our lunch, and then Mac passed ‘‘ under 
control.’’ Very soon the “ spirits ’’ informed 
him that it would not be necessary for us to 
actually proceed to the cross. “‘ That which 
we were seeking ’’ was up a certain cafion— 
he pointed it out while still ‘‘ under control ” 
—and we were to go there direct. The spirit 
(I think it was the Indian “ Creeping Bear ’’) 
further advised us to hurry up and make 
camp as soon as 
possible, as 
“pretty soon 
heap much white 
stuff fall.’’ This 
was evident, for 
the air had al. 
ready grown 
chilly and great 
masses of grey 
clouds were 
sweeping in from 
the west. 

We found the 
descent much 
easier than the 
upward = climb, 
and were soon 
on our way up 
the arroyo in- 
dicated. The 
wind whistled 
through the nar- 
row gully with 
considerable 
force, and = at 
times we found it 
difficult to keep 
our feet. The 
sun was obscured 
by great masses 
of cloud, the 
temperature fell 
rapidly, and presently snow began 
to fall. We made camp among 
a group of boulders, erected a rude 
shelter, and lit a f Fortunately 
the snowfall was light, but the 
penetrating wind made things very 
uncomfortable for us 

About three o'clock in the morning the fire 
somehow set our bedding alight, and it was 
only with considerable difficulty that we 
were able to extinguish the blaze. Ty this 
time it was so cold that we found it im- 
possible to sleep, so we abandoned our shelter 
and took refuge in a little cave further down, 
where we were at least protected from the 
biting wind. 
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As soon as it was light we had our break- 
fast, which put a little warmth and energy 
into our chilled frames, and then McShayne 
went ‘under control’’ once more for 
further advice. Apparently the “ spirit 
guides’ had taken pity on us, for they 
advised us to return 
to the main cafion and 
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the sandy, rocky nature of the soil here- 
abouts water sinks at once unless it happens 
to fall into a depression in the rock. Here, 
however, it soon evaporates, so that there is 
little chance of finding any. 

The following day we made another ex- 
cursion from our camp 
in the arroyo, and this 


establish a permanent 
camp there, taking 
only light packs, tools, 
and: food for one day 
when we left it to 
prospect. 

Near the middle of 
the cafion bed we found 
a sort of island of 
boulders, which made 
an excellent camp-site. 
Many small trees, 
washed down by floods, 
had lodged in the rock- 
crevices, ensuring an 
ample supply of 
firewood. 

Having made camp, 
we ascended the arroyo 
again, and at a spot 
about half a_ mile 
above our camp of the 
previous night, 
McShayne _ suddenly 
announced that he had 
a ‘hunch,’ and stop- 

ed. Looking at it 


time ‘‘ Mac” got his 
‘“hunch ”’ when we had 
gone about a mile. At 
a spot where the wall 
of the arroyo was about 
fifty feet high, we were 
directed to look for a 
little ‘“‘bench” at the 
top of the cliff, where 
we should find a vein 
of gold. The ‘‘ bench”’ 
was quickly located 
and when we got there 
we discovered a vein 
of white quartz ten 
inches wide. A con- 
tinuation —_ of this 
“ bench,’’ the ‘ spirit 
guides’’ told 
McShayne, had formed 
the wall boxing off a 
small cation from the 
main arroyo—the wall 
from which Cooley fell 
to his death. We dis- 
covered, however, that 
the partition had been 


rom a mining man’s 
point of view, this 
was most unpromising 
ground for prospecting. There was no 
“ country rock ’’ exposed—nothing but soil 
and volcanic debris washed down by the 
rains of ages. However, McShayne went 
“under control,’’ and presently indicated a 
certain spot some twenty feet from the bed 
of the arroyo, at a place where the bank was 
very steep. 

I had not the slightest hope of locating 
anything in such unlikely surroundings, but 
nevertheless proceeded to dig in accordance 
with instructions. After scraping away the 
surface ‘‘ dirt '’ to a depth of two feet we 
struck an out-cropping of fine pink quartz, 
which looked very promising and later 
essayed gold values. Further digging at this 
spot showed the vein increasing in width as 
one went deeper. I should like to emphasize 
the fact that there was absolutely nothing 
on the surface to indicate the presence of 
this gold-bearing vein, and no prospector in 
his senses would ever have thought of digging 
there. The photograph reproduced shows the 
outcropping quartz after we had done a 
little work on it. 

After carefully staking out our claim we 
were able to fill a canteen with water from 
a tiny pool we discovered in a hollow in 
the rocks—a very welcome find. Owing to 


Stevens and McShayne climbing the rocks. 


thrown down by earth- 
quakes, which are fre- 
quent hereabouts. 

Within two hours we got out about half a 
ton of ore, work being easy owing to the 
fact that the earthquakes had badly shattered 
the rock. It was only necessary to take out 
oné centre or “ key” stone of each layer ; 
the remainder could then be pried out quite 
easily with a cold chisel. While we worked 
the wind blew a regular gale. 

When we had got enough ore for our 
immediate necds we decided to search for 
water, as we had only about a gallon left, 
and that almost unfit for drinking. As we 
had been compelled to economize with the 
water none of us had eaten very much, with 
the result that we were rapidly losing strength, 

It was arranged that Stevens should ex- 
plore one of the larger cafions while I 
searched the one we were in ; McShayne re- 
mained behind to doctor his blistered feet. 
I went right up to the head of the arroyo, a 
distance of about two miles, but could not 
find a drop of water; if the snow had left any 
it had all evaporated. It was a most desolate 
locality— nothing but rocks and bare dry 
hills with a little brushwood and grass. 

On my way back I was followed by a great 
buzzard, a loathsome looking bird which 
circled quite close to my head and pursued 
me right into camp. Probably the creature 


counted on picking my bones when I 
collapsed from thirst ; it reminded me of the 
sharks that follow shipwrecked _ sailors 
adrift in mid-ocean. 

When Stevens came back he stumbled on 
down the arroyo and_ passed the camp 
without seeing it. McShayne was close by 
gathering wood, but did not hail him, 
thinking, of course, that he would turn off 
into the camp, but he passed on and dis- 
appeared. A quarter of an hour later Mac 
heard our previously arranged distress-signal 
—two revolver shots—and promptly replied, 
whereupon Stevens retraced 
his steps and presently ar- 
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At our usual “ séance’’ that night the 
medium gave us a message from ‘‘ Bob, the 
Desert Rat,’’ * who had been one of the first 
of his “ spirit guides ’’ to communicate with 
us after we decided to make the trip. 
“‘Boys,’’ he said, ‘‘ you. have found the 
mines, and they will make you rich ; but do 
not tell anyone until you have the locations 
filed and recorded, or they will be taken 
away from you. I discovered the best mine 
in the Black Hills of Dakota, but I talked 
too much and the father of X (he 


named a man of international repute) did 


rived at the camp. He had 
found no trace of water. This 
little incident illustrates how 
easily one can get lost in 
this maze of rocks unless one 
takes the greatest care. 

We held a consultation and 
decided that, as we had located 
the two veins we set out to 
seek, and our “water was 
almost exhausted, we would 
leave the following morning. 
We did not intend to return 
by the route we had followed 
in coming in, but to make 
straight for the Salton Sea, 


following the ‘‘ washes’? and 
not crossing the _ hills. li 
poor Mac could only keep 


going we reckoned we could 
do the journey in one day’s 


hard travelling, but — we 
were very doubtful about 
McShayne. His feet were in a terrible con- 


dition, and he could hardly get his boots on, 
though we did all we could to dress the 
blisters. 


The circle indicates the outcropping quartz, carrying good 
gold values, which was found at the first point indicated 
by the medium. 


The second “ find,” where the party took out half a ton 


of ore in two hours. 


me out of it. There isan old Jew in San Diego 
who has been after these mines for years. 
Watch out for him; he will beat youif hecan.”’ 

It is interesting to note that, later on, 
we made enquiries about this 
Jew and learnt that he was 
dead. His son, however, in- 
formed us that he had_ been 
looking for Lynch’s “ finds” 
for many years. 

Before daylight next morn- 
ing we broke camp and were 


socn on our way. We stum- 
bled down the cafion for a 
few miles, then crossed some 
higher ground covered with 
igneous boulders and cacti of 
various species, and finally 
reached the main ‘ wash.” 
The travelling here was as 
good as one could wish for; 
tue sand was smooth and hard 
and sloped gradually down- 
wards 

Mter covering cight miles 
we saw a peculiar cloud of 
+ Desert rat" is a nickname for a 


prospector in this region! 
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dust on the hills at the lower end of the 
valley, and as it moved rapidly we came 
to the conclusion that it was made by 
an automobile. This enabled us to locate 
ourselves, for we knew that the Blythe- 
Mecca road is the only one that passes 
through these hills; it is said, by the way, 
to be the worst stretch of road in the 
United States. 

Reaching the road, we presently saw the 
welcome sign 


miles, and from there returned to Calexico, 
our starting point, by rail. 

From the point of view of results our trip 
was entirely satisfactory, for we located both 
the “ finds "’ we went in search of, and they 
will probably prove extremely valuable 
when properly developed. Personally, how- 
ever, I make no claim that we discovered the 
claims by the aid of “ spirits.” I cannot 
explain why we hit upon them, if the “ spirit 

guidance’’ 


“Shaver’s Well 
2 miles,’ and 
pressed on with 
renewed energy. 
At the well there 
is plenty of water, 
a small store, and 
agasoline station. 
We had a good 
wash — the first 
for five days— 
and a square 
meal, after which 
we felt ten years 
younger. The 
well is the head- . 
quarters of an 


theory is ruled 
out, unless 
McShayne, in 
spite of his state- 
ments to the 
contrary, had 
been over the 
ground before 
and knew just 
where to search. 
Speaking as a 
Prospector I 
should never 
have dreamed of 
searching for 
gold at either 
of the points 


old “desert rat ”’ 
named de Hart, 
who has been 
prospecting in 
these hills for many years, and he was very 
pleased to see us. We told him nothing, of 
course, but when, after a rest, Stevens and 
McShayne made two more trips back to our 
claims he began to get curious and started 
asking questions. To put him off, I ex- 
plained that we were journalists seeking 
desert photographs and ‘local colour” 
for a series of magazine and newspaper 
articles. This completely satisfied him, 
and, waxing confidential, he told us the 
history of the ‘lost’? Lynch Mine—for 
which, he said, he had been hunting for the 
last six years. We noted that the particulars 
he gave us agreed exactly with the details 
we had gleaned from the ‘‘ spirit guides” 
during our various séances. 

Bidding farewell to the old prospector, we 
took the stage to Mecca, a distance of twelve 


Shaver’s Well, where the party recuperated after 
their journey. 


where we found 
the veins. 

All the ‘‘ spirit 
: messages’’ we 
received at the ‘‘ séances ’’ could, of course, 
have been “ faked,’’ but if they were then 
McShayne is an artist in deception—and in 
any case, as already stated, we found what 
we went in search of and were completely 
satisfied. 

For myself, I still preserve an open mind. 
I am still unconvinced that communication 


with those who have ‘ passed over” is - 


possible, and I have set down here nothing 
but what actually occurred. 

One of these days, when my work permits, 
I hope to get McShayne to accompany me 
on a search for my ‘lost ’’ mine, and if he 
succeeds in finding it I shall be quite willing 
to admit that “there must be something in 
Spiritualism.’’ In any case I shall have 
much pleasure in letting WipE WorLp 
readers know the result. 
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a and DOWN in KURDISTAN 


FLYING OFFICER DAVID F- ANDERSON 2£¢, RAF 


Nlustrated by F. E. HILEY 


The great Rowanduz Gorge. 


' = 


Life in the Royal Air Force has its compensations, even in Mesopo- 
tamia. The Author describes a pleasant little flight to an outlying | 


garrison, followed by an excursion that began as an ibex hunt and | 
ended with a bear. 


E were stationed at Mosul, in 
Mesopotamia, and towards the 
end of October, 1023, our turn 
came to be relieved by ‘B” 

Flight. Our last few days, therefore, were 
filled with the work of checking aeroplane 
and tool inventories, preparatory to handing 
over and returning to our headquarters at 
Baghdad. 

We had been sent up to Mosul to assist 
in keeping in touch with the small infantry 
garrisons some eighty miles away on the 
North-East frontier ; also to co-operate with 
the larger machines in patrolling the long 
wild boundaries of Iraq. As we were 
equipped with small single-seater ‘ scouts,”’ 
our chief job for the last six months had 
been to take urgent stores and correspond- 
ence to the frontier forces. This we could 
do in an hour, whereas the alternative 
method of donkey, camel or horse transport 
occupied two or three days. 

When the officer in charge of “B"” 
Flight arrived, it fell to my lot to take him 


round these frontier landing-grounds, 
introduce him to the British officers com- 
manding the various garrisons, and generally 
make him au fait with the conditions 
There being an accumulation of stores and 
let) for Rowanduz—the most important 
of the frontier posts—I decided to take him 
there next day. We found, on starting to 
load up, that there were enough stores to 
warrant our using three machines, so 
“ Suds," the new Flight Commander, picked 
Haylock—one of the pilots staying on at 
Mosul with “ B”’ Flight—to accompany us. 

The last rays of the setting sun were just 
bathing the minarets in gold when we at 
last finished packing our machines for the 
next day's trip. Every spare corner was 
filled with little extras: nothing much to us, 
but great Juxuries to our fellow-countrymen 
miles away from civilisation in the in- 
accessible mountains of Kurdistan—fresh 
butter, English bread, potatocs, and, last 
but not least, a few bottles of beer 

Next morning a more determined shake 
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than usual from my servant, and “ Your 
tea, Sir,” repeated at half-minute intervals, 
made me realize that there was something 
special to do. I sat up rather bewildered, 
but the aggrieved expression on ‘‘ Suds’s ”’ 
face, as he was subjected to the same treat- 
ment, brought instant remembrance. We 
drank our tea, and then had a look at the 
weather—every prospect of a perfect and 
cloudless day. A bath, a quick rub-down, 
a shave, then a scramble into rather warmer 
clothes than would have been necessary 
if we had not been bound for the mountains, 
a hasty breakfast, and we were ready to go 
down to the aerodrome. 

There we found the last machine being 
wheeled into line, and within a few minutes 
the three engines were “ticking over” 
smoothly. A wireless message was sent to 
Rowanduz announcing our immediate depar- 
ture, and requesting that horses be sent down 
to the landing-ground to take us and the 
stores up to the camp, which was several 
miles away. 

There is no prettier sight, I think, than 
_an early morning “ take-off."". The engines 
having been run up and_ found satis- 
factory the machines ‘‘ taxi’ out and turn 
into the wind. At a given signal from the 
centre machine, the engines roar out as one, 
and the ‘planes glide forward with steadily- 
increasing speed until they leave the ground, 
as if drawn upwards by invisible threads to 
meet the first rays of the rising sun. 

We turned to the mountains, just visible 
in the East, and climbed steadily towards 
the golden beams, which spread upwards 
from where the peaks still hid the sun from 
the gloomy plains. Another minute and we 
had flown into the glory of the new day. 
The machines were no Ieacer silver—they 
had turned to gold; the propellers were no 
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longer dark, dangerous-looking, 
masses, but fairy Catherine wheels. 

The world below was still wrapt in twilight 
as we flew over it, with the cool morning air 
singing past our ears and making us feel 
how good life can be—in the R.A.F., at 
any rate. Looking down, the whole of 
another sort of life lay spread out below. In 
the villages, on the roads and in the fields, 
the first signs of the new day's activities 
were visible. We could see a small boy 
starting for Mosul market with six donkeys, 
only their heads visible beneath their 
enormous loads of melons, cucumbers and 
vegetables—loads which in England would 
undoubtedly have secured for the owner a 
prosecution by the R.S.P.C.A. Just beyond, 
what looked like the metaphorical last straws 
were being put on the backs of a drowsy 
herd of camels, preparatory to their being 
kicked to their ungainly feet by their 
attendants. A cloud of dust drew our 
attention to a flock of sheep which, frightened 
by the noise of our engines, scampered off in 
ahuddled bunch. Next weapproached a fat 
old Arab balanced on a tiny donkey— 
another potential case for the R.S.P.C.A. 
The animal, scared by the unusual sight 
of the three aeroplanes, made a sudden 
bound which deposited the rider on the 
ground, much to the apparent amusement 
of everyone except the man himself. So 
the scenes below changed, with kaleidoscopic 
frequency and colour. 

After about twenty minutes’ flying we 
reached the foothills. From here onwards 
the country became more and more rugged 
and broken ; there were very few villages 
and jreehcaly no cultivation, so we 
started to climb, and made straight for the 
Kurrach Dagh, which could now be dis- 
tinguished in the distance. The Greater 
Zab river gleamed 
like silver beneath 
us as we followed 
its course. The 
mountains, which, 
seen from Mosul, 
looked _ insignifi- 
cant, loomed larger 
and loftier every 
minute. More 
vegetation ap- 
peared with every 
mile, and the hills 
seemed to be 
covered with what 
looked like tufts of 
grass or heather. 

We crossed three 
distinct ranges of 
hills, the last about 
three thousand feet 
high, and were 


whirling 


“Suds,” Haylock, and the Author in front of their 
machines before the start. 


then only ten miles 
from Rowanduz. 
These last few 
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UP AND DOWN IN KURDISTAN. 
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“The animal, scared by the unusual sight of the aeroplanes, deposited the rider on 
the ground.” 


miles, however, were over what is perhaps 
the finest scenery in Kurdistan. It includes 
the famous Rowanduz Gorge—a_ great 
cleft through the mountains, along the 
bottom of which roar the red_ torrents 
of winter, or glide the crystal-clear waters 
of summer. The mountains on either 
side are seven thousand feet or more in 
height, and their slopes approach each 

* other, gently at first, until only a few feet 
separate them ; then they drop precipitously 
to the river-bed far down below. 

We approached this magnificent gorge 
flying fairly low, and had perforce to follow 
its contours unless we wished to climb 
several thousand feet higher. As we entered, 
and the mountains closed in on us, the sun 
was hidden by the Kurrach Dagh. The 
air took on a sudden chill, and one felt 


overawed by the stupendous grandeur of 
nature and a sudden realization of the 
insignificance of man. 

We swept through the entrance, and with 
something of a shock realized that what had 
looked in the distance like tufts of grass or 
heather were in reality oak-trees of consider- 
able size. We were no longer able to keep 
our abreast formation, but flew on in 
Indian file. Sweeping round a sharp bend 
into the sunlight, I glanced back to see 
that the other two were all right, but could 
not spot them in the gloom of the gorge. 
A few seconds later, however, ‘‘ Suds burst 
into the sunshine, banked right up as he 
took the bend, and for one horrible moment 
it looked as if he must inevitably hit the 
face of the precipice. He was quickly 
followed by Haylock, and we continued our 
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winding course, one minute in the sun and 
the next in shade, the wild beauty of the 
scenery changing every moment until we 
came to a break in the gorge where another 
smailer one joins it. 

We bore to the right up the smaller gorge, 
over a wonderfully picturesque waterfall 
which gushes straight out of the face of the 
mountain. Rumour has it that this is the 
spot where Moses struck the rock, but the 
legend is open to doubt, as there is no 
record of the Children of Israel having 
visited Kurdistan 
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canter for which the mountain ponies are 
so justly famous, the mules following at a 
pace more suited to their loads. The first 
three miles were over bare, uninteresting 
ground, but as we proceeded the scenery 
improved and the riding became more 
hazardous. So far we had been slowly 
climbing, and as we breasted the last rise 
before starting the descent we had a fine view 
of the ruins of Lower Rowanduz. Before 
the war it was a town of some four thousand 
houses, but thanks to the attentions of the 

Russians and 


during their forty Turks it is now 
years’ wander- reduced to about 
ings. forty, nothing 

My enjoyment being left of the 
of the scenery remainder but 


was marred by a 
sudden cough 
from the engine, 
immediately fol- 
lowed by a drop 
in the revolu- 
tions shown on 
the indicator. A 
uick look round 
for a stretch of 
flat country on 
which to try to 
land showed me 
the hopelessness 
of the task. There 
were not even ten 
yards of ground 
unobstructed by 
either trees, or 
rocks, or both. I 
began to feel 
keenly the disad- 
vantages of an 
aeroplane for 
viewing moun- 
tain scenery 
There was noth- 
ing for it but to 
try and “crash” 
as gently as 
Possible, so I chose a soft-looking clump 
of scrub oaks and came down as slowly 
as I could. Fortunately, however, I 
was denicd the chance of testing their 
softness. The engine woke up again as 
suddenly as it had stopped, and I made 
straight for the aerodrome—now only four 
miles away—praying devoutly that T could 
keep going till I landed there. Fortune 
favoured me, and we alighted safely on 
Rowanduz acrodrome just one hour to the 
minute after leaving Mosul. 

A rapid examination of my engine revealed 
nothing amiss, and as the horses were 
waiting and the sun getting unpleasantly 
hot, we decided to go up to the camp and have 
a proper overhaul in the cool of the evening. 
The stores were put on to pack-mules, and 
we sterted oft at the slow and comfortable 


The gorge above which the Author’s engine “cut out.” 


fire - scorched 
ruins. 

A sudden turn 
gave us onr first 
glimpse of the 


northern en- 
trance to the 
town. We were 


on a level with 
the old stone 
gateway, but 
separating us 
from it was a 
gorge two hun- 
dred feet deep 
and twenty feet 
wide at its nar- 
rowest point. It 
is bridged by a 
very crude con- 
struction about 
six feet wide, 
without rails or 
parapet; and one 
could not help 
offering up a 
silent prayer that 
the horses would 
not shy _ while 
crossing it. I 
have even seen people with so little faith 
in their steeds that they have dismounted 
and Jed them over rather than risk a two- 
hundred-foot drop into the rock-strewn 
torrent below. 

However, we crossed without incident, 
and started the thousand-foot climb to the 
camp—first through the ruins of Lower 
Rowanduz and then the more modern 
houses and gardens of the upper town— 
finally arriving hot and thirsty on top of 
the commanding hill which the Iraq Levies 
had chosen for their camp. Here we were 
warmly greeted by the officers of the 
garrison, the more so as the supplies we had 
brought proved a welcome addition to the 
larder. Cool drinks were immediately 
forthcoming in the caprana (a shelter made 
of boughs of trees with the leaves left on 


to give protection from the sun) which 
them as a mess, and we were left 
to the enjoyment of them while our hosts 


served 


digested the home 
mail and other 
less interesting 
correspondence 
which we had 
brought with us. 

On hearing that 
my engine trouble 
would probably 
prevent our get- 
ting back to 
Mosul until night- 
fall, and the next 
day being Sun- 
day, our hosts 
urged us to stay 
over and go out 
with the native 
Governor on an 
ibex shoot, re- 
turning to Mosul 
next evening. We 
therefore sent a 
wireless message 
to Mosul an- 
nouncing our de- 
cision not to 
return till Sun- 
day, and our hosts 
immediately got 


in touch with Saiid Tahar, the Governor, 
who was to provide the guides, food, bedding, 
etc., for the trip ; 
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The primitive bridge leading to the town of Rowanduz. 


the guns, ammunition 


leading, descended in the gatherin, 
towards the ruins of Lower Rowanduz. 
We were a_ strange-looking cavalcade— 
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and horses being supplied by our hosts. 
Arrangeinents were made fora start that 
evening, and in order to have nothing to 


worry about next 
day we went down 
to the aerodrome, 
fixed up my ma- 
chine, tested it, 
and were back 
at Saiid Tahar’s 
house soon after 
sunset. 

Here we found 
everything in 
readiness. I was 
provided with a 
-44 Winchester 
repeater, the 
others had Ser- 
vice rifles. The 
pack animals and 
most cf the men 
had already gone 
ahead to prepare 
camp at Gingian, 
a little village 
some eight miles 
on the road to 
Persia, so it was 
a party of only 
eight that 
mounted and, 
with Saiid Tahar 
gloom 
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“Suds,’? Haylock and I, dressed in khaki 
shirts, tunics and slacks, with oil- -bespattered 
topecs, looking absurdly out of place in the 
light of the rising moon. Saiid Tahar wore 
European clothes, but the rest of the men 
were attired in the picturesque national 
dress of the Kurds. 

We left the town by the rocky track which 
led up the Gingian valley to Persia, and I 
speedily realized with lively satisfaction that 
my pony was a sharp-sighted, sure-footed 
beast to whom I could safely leave everything. 
We were travelling along the same road that 
Xerxes took when he poured his fierce 
hordes into the plains of Mcsopotamia— 
well cultivated in those days, and dotted 
with towns and villages which would yicld 
rich booty to the invaders. 

Finally we arrived at the spot chosen tor 
the camp. It was a shelf of rock, protected 
on three sides by high clitfs and overlooking 
a well-wooded village. To our right rear 
was a big cave, from the depths of which 
flowed the clear icy water which supplied the 
village and irrigated the orchards and fields. 
In front the ground fell fairly steeply to the 
river, half a mile away and three hundred 
feet below. The advance guards had col- 
lected a huge stack of wood and had a cheery 
fire blazing. Persian rugs were unpacked 
and spread on the rocks, soft pillows and 
mattresses followed, and it was not long 
before we were comfortably stretched out, 
watching the preparations for the evening 
neal. 

I found it difficult to realize that I was not 
in a theatre watching an amazingly well- 
staged play. Imagine a huge fire blazing and 
round it some dozen Kurds, the firelight 
shining on their swarthy faces and accentuat- 
ing their warlike appearance. Every man, 
of course, was armed with a rifle, piled close 
at hand ; and besides the rifles each of them 
had a kunja, or curved dagger, in his belt. 
Some carried Mauser automatics in addition, 
and all had several belts of rifle ammunition, 
every round highly polished and reflecting 
the flickering fire-glow. In the near back- 
ground the hghts of the village glimmered 
through the trees, and across the valley 
loomed the dark mass of the Zozik Dagh, 
detted here and there with red spots of 
light—probably some distant village or the 
camp-fire of a lonely shepherd on the hills. 
Behind us the darkness of the rugged cliffs 
was broken only by the flash of firelight on 
steel, where sentries had been posted at the 
top to ensure our safety should any roving 
band of outlaws be attracted to the camp. 

A sheep had been killed and was being 
washed in the neighbouring stream. It was 
soon cut up and distributed among the men, 
who did their own cooking apart. . Our 
share was cut into small pieces and threaded 
on to wooden skewers, on which they were 
grilled to a turn over red-hot embers. 
Such things as knives, forks and plates are 
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never used by the hillmen, and they had 
not thought it necessary to provide them 
for us. ge round slabs of khubus or 
native unleavened bread were distributed ; 
these we tound served admirably as plates, 
and they had the advantage of requiring 
no washing-up. The meat was not as 
tender as one might have liked, Lut we were 
hungry, and made a good meal, finishing up 
with fresh figs, grapes, and curdled milk, not 
forgetting, of course, to give vent to the 
local sign of appreciation. Having been 
moderately well brought up in our youth 
and taught to stifle such sounds, Iam afraid 
that our modest ettorts were completely 
eclipsed by the reverberating expressions of 
satisfaction emitted by cur hosts. 

We sat round the fire enjoying the unusual 
scene and discussing the prospect of getting 
an ibex, until Saiid Tahar reminded us, in 
the quaint mixture of English and Arabic 
which was our only means of communication, 
that we were to start an hour before dawn. 
It did not take us long to wrap ourselves 
up in the warm ciderdewns provided, and 
we were soon fast asleep. 

The first sight that met my eyes on waking 
was one of the Kurds busy with a big brass 
urn, from which he produced some very 
good tea. A cup of that, and some native 
bread constituted our breakfast, and then, 
after a hasty toilet at the spring, we were 
teady to start on our long and arduous 
climb. The pale light of dawn was just 
tinging the eastern sky as nine of us set out, 
the remainder staying behind to guard the 
camp and the horses. 
he first filteen hundred feet was a very 
steep ascent—more of a scramble than 
anything---and provided a good test of one’s 
fitness. The goat-track which we were 
following was strewn with loose earth, rocks 
and stones, and in places the undergrowth 
was so thick that it was necessary to imitate 
the goat and go on all fours. Hampered 
with rifles which scemed to grow heavier, 
longer, and more awkward every minute, 
this form of progr soon damped our 
ardour fur the chase. However, as we got 
our second wind our spirits rose, assisted 
no doubt by the satisfied exclamations of 
our guides when they came across what they 
said were recent ibex track: 

Half an hour after leaving camp we 
emerged from the thick scrub through which 
we had been forcing our way into a clearing. 
Here Saiid Tahar called a halt and we sank 
thankfully to the ground, ostensibly to 
enjoy the magnificent view of the valley 
below. We were not given many minutes’ rest, 
however, for the real work started from 
there. We split into three parties, and I went 
with Saiid Tahar and one Mohamet, a 
wiry littlke Kurd who turied out to have 
strength and endurance out of all proportion 
to his s We took an easterly track, 
“Suds "’ and his party bore to the south- 
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east, and Haylock’s party struck out to the 
south. A meeting-place was provisionally 
arranged some three thousand feet further 
up the mountain. 

It was with feelings of relief that I found 
myself attached to Saiid Tahar. He was a 
heavily-built man weighing about fourteen 
stone, and gave more promise of setting a 
moderate pace than any of his followers. 
I soon found, how- 
ever, that my joy was 
quite unwarranted— 
he thought no more of 
a gradient of one in 
three than I did of 
walking on the level! 
Luckily for me the 
need of concealment 
and caution in round- 
ing crags, and the 
stops which were 
necessary to scan the 
scrub ahead, made our 
progress less exhaust- 
ing than it would 
otherwise have been, 
My interest and ex- 
citement were kept up 
by the numerous tracks 
which Saiid Tahar 
pointed out as those 
of ibex and fox, but 
we saw nothing except 
a hare and a_ few 
coveys of  chikoor. 
These we could not 
shoot, having no shot 
gun with us; and in 
any case we could not 
have used it for fear 
of scaring any ibex 
that might have been 
near. 

I was beginning to 
feel hungry and very 
thirsty, and was de- 
lighted when we came 
upon some wild grapes. 
They were nearly over, 
however, and only a 
few small bunches 
rewarded our search. Mohamet, seeing my 
disappointment, went off and returned with 
a corner of his cloak full of what looked like 
crab apples. I tried some, and was agrecably 
surprised to find them both juicy and sweet. 
They turned out to be hawthorn berries, 
which in this part of the world grow to the 
size of gooseberries. We filled our pockets 
and I was glad enough to have them, having 
soy brought neither food nor water. 

Another mile brought us to a deep ravine 
which led, as far as I could sce, right up to 
the top of the mountain and during the 
rains must have carried the surface water 
from a huge area to the river five thousand 
feet below. We were climbing along the 
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western edge of this ravine when Saiid 
Tahar pointed to some marks in the loose 
earth and remarked, ‘‘ Bear!’ If he had said 
“hippopotamus ’’ I should not have been 
more surprised, as we had never for one 
moment contemplated the chance of finding 
such arare animal. However, he assured me 
that it was really a bear spoor and, what was 
more, only about an hour old. How he 
deduced this Ido not 
know, but he was quite 
positive about it and 
made us proceed with 
great caution. 

Some fifteen minutes 
later I heard seven dis- 
tinct shots about half 
a mile away. We did 
not know what this, 
meant, but presumed - 
that one of the other 
parties had run into an 
ibex, so we pushed on 
as fast as we could, 
keeping, of course, to 
the bear tracks. Sud- 
denly, to our amaze- 
ment, a perfect fusil- 
lade commenced right 
ehead of us in the 
ravine. The shriek and 
thud of the bullets, 
occasional ricochets 
and the sharp crack of 
the rifles, all magnified 
several times by echoes 
from the rocky walls 
of the ravine, con- 
vinced me that a 
serious battle was in 
progress. I knew that 
during his varied and 
adventurous career 
Saiid Tahar had made 
many mortal enemies, 
and concluded — that 
some of them had 
heard of this expedi- 


tion and taken the 
opportunity to am- 
bush us. Owing to 


the thick oak-trees and scrub we could see 
no movement up the ravine and the echoes 
made it impossible to tell from which 
direction the shots were fired. After three 
or four minutes the firing died down, only 
to burst out half a minute later with 
renewed violence. I candidly admit that 
by that time I had visions of selling my life 
as dearly as possible. Saiid Tahar wore a 
puzzled expression which did not reassure 


me and, though he would not admit it 
afterwards, I am convinced that at first he 
shared my apprehensions. 

We did the only thing possible 
for events to develop. After what 


like hours the firing died right down. We 
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heard shouts arid a final shot or two, then 
more shouts. These were promptly answered 
by Saiid Tahar, and explanations followed— 
allin Kurdish, of course. The Governor then 
turned to me and in- 
formed me that the 
bear we had been track- 
ing had run right into 
our other two parties, 
who had just shot it. 

To think that what 
had sounded like a 
phase of the Battle of 
the Somme was simply 
the shooting of a brown 
bear struck me as so 
funny that I burst out 
laughing. Saiid Tahar, 
however, saw no 
humour in it at all, 
being evidently quite 
accustomed to such 
methods of frightful- 
ness in big game shoot- 
ing. 
We assembled under 
a tree in the middle 
of the ravine where 
Bruin was lying—a very large specimen of 
the brown Asiatic bear, measuring five fect 
from his heels to the crown of hishead. We 
had no method of weighing him, but judged 
his weight to be well over four hundred 
pounds. His coat being a summer one, we 
did not trouble to skin him, but cut off his 
head and paws to take back to Mosul asa 
proof of our exploit. “ Suds ”’ insisted on 
cutting off a good big steak, having heard 
that bear-steak was a very tasty dish. Ido 
not know whether all 7 
bear steaks are the 
same as ours, but if 
they are, my advice is 
—don't! Not only was 
it tough in the extreme, 
but it was rather—well, 
strong; and of the 
numerous people who 
came round to our mess 
at Mosul that night to 
sample it not one ate 
more than a mouthful 
—just enough, in fact, 
to be able to say they 
had actually caten bear 
steak ! 

One further incident 
is perhaps worthy of 
record. We were scram- 
bling and sliding down 
a precipitous wooded 
slope on the way home 
when IL heard some- 
thing crashing down 
through the  under- 
growth behind me. 
As it hurticd past I 


Kurdish levies on the road to Rowanduz. 


Part of the Rowanduz Gorge. 
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recognized the bear’s head, weighing some 
thirty pounds ; I let out a yell of warning 
to those in front, and ‘ Suds ” leapt aside 
out of its track only to have his feet swept 
from under him by a 
large boulder dislodged 
by the fall of the head. 
He was very fortunate 
in escaping with noth- 
ing worse than nasty 
bruises. It appeared 
that the Kurd carrying 
the head thought he 
might as well let 
gravity relieve him of 
his load for the odd 
two thousand feet 
down which we were 
scrambling. He never 
thought, however, of 
moving away to one 
side before launching 
his avalanche of flesh, 
bone and attendant 
loose rocks! We found 
the head near the bot- 
tom, wedged against 
a tree, and  appar- 
ently none the worse for its rapid descent. 

It was just past two o'clock when we 
arrived back at the camp, hot, hungry, 
tired and thirsty. Never has water tasted so 
good to me as the cold, sparkling nectar in 
that cave, and the food which the villagers 
produced disappeared as if by magic. 

At three o'clock the horses were brought 
round, and we tookour leave of Saiid Tahar— 
he to return to Rowanduz, we to ford the river 
and make straight for the aerodrome. There 
we found everything 
in order, handed our 
horses and rifles over to 
the guard of Levies, and 
were soon ready for the 
return trip to Mosul. 
The bearstiontl we tied 
to the middle of the top 
plane of “ Suds’s’’ ma- 
chine, where it made a 
unique mascot, this 
being in all probability 
the first time old Bruin 
has ever been called 
upon to fill such a 
position, 

The return flight was 
made without unto- 
ward incident, and it 
was with great relish 
we told those who 
came to scoff at the 
empty-handed return 
of the ibex hunters 
that we thought ibex 
stalking far too dull 
and had gone after 
bear instead. 
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“It turned its blazing eyes and dripping 
jaws upon him”’. 
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around the body of Sir Charles Baskerville? The mystery 
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Conan Doyle, greatest of mystery writers— 
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his keen wits against this beast. But even he was not prepared for 
the fearful events that final night by the (Breat Grimpen Mire. 
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more hellish be conceived!” 
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The strange and dramatic story of a mine that vanished in a night—literally wiped off the 


face of the earth. 


The narrative was related to Mr. Read (at that time employed on a 


Mexican ranch) by a mining engineer whose reputation for honesty stood very high. “I 
have written it down just as I heard it,” says the Author. 


before he left our ranch in Zaca- 

tecas, Mexico, to run up to San 
Antonio, Texas, for Christmas. Bell was a 
short, square-shouldered fellow, close-cropped 
and clean-shaven, Some of us had known 
him down in Mexico City, where he had an 
office on Gante Street and practised as a 
mining engineer, He had arrived at our 
ranch:two weeks previously, to make a report 
on the half-dozen abandoned mines dotted 
around the hacienda. Now his last night 
with us had arrived, and we had got him 
talking. 

We can cut out Bell’s preliminary, talk, 
which was mainly intended for the ears of 
our masiager, who had deigned to join us 
for an hour in the “ restaurant” on Bell’s 
last night. He chatted about ores and lodes 
and adits, and the possibility of opening up 
the old workings; and it was this talk of 
opening up and working old copper and 
silver mines that led him on to tell us about 
the Bocanegra. Various native accounts of 
the strange “ disappearance ” of this mine 
had already reached us, for the Bocanegra, 
before it ‘‘ vanished,” was situated not far 
south of our hacienda, on a small ranch in 
the State of San Luis Potosi. We knew 
enough. about the Bocanegra and Bell 
himself to realize, when he told us his story, 
that we were at last hearing the true version 
of how the re-opened mine had disappeared 
utterly during a night of violent storm, 
leaving not a trace behind. 

Beli had a reputation fer absolute honesty 
and an uncanny knowledge of mines, and 
though he had no alphabet after his name, 
important people used to find their way to 
his little office wherever he might be locating. 
So he wasn’t greatly astonished when, one 
sleepy September aiternoon, a lovely young 
lady ushered herself into his office at the 
Hotel Jardin, in the city of Zacatecas. 

Bell was not a man who liked luxury ; 
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ELL told us about the Bocanegra 
Mine one December night just 


everything about him was simple but useful. 
In the room he used as an office he had a roll- 
top desk, chairs, palm mats on the stone 
floor, and some charts and maps on the mud- 
brick walls. The second room contained a 
camp-bed, a chair, and an antique candle. 
stick screwed to the wall—useful to hold a 
candle when the electric light failed, as it 
often did, Bell’s office and bedroom boasted 
no other windows than the French door to 
each room, which opened on the balcony 
that ran all round the patio or courtyard, in 
Spanish style. The balcony was shaped like 
a horseshoe, ending in two flights of stone 
steps that flanked the archway entrance to 
the courtyard. Under the bedrooms was 
further accommodation, both for man and 
beast. Such was the Hotel Jardin, Zacatecas, 
where the lovely Sefiorita came to see Bell 
the mining engineer, 

Bell knew a good deal more about mines 
than he did about women, especially Mexican 
women, So when the lady, without further 
introduction, started to question him on a 
point of mining law, instead of waiting 
patiently to learn what she had really come 
to see him about, he politely referred her to 
the abogado—a lawyer acquaintance of his 
who was making a business stay at the hotel, 
like Bell himself, and who occupied a room 
a few doors farther along the balcony. 

The Seifiorita didn’t appear to be in any 
hurry to see the lawyer. She tharked Bell 
with a charming smile, but remained stancd- 
ing by the French window, 1ooking down 
into the patio. Bell fidgetted with a paper- 
weight, anxious to be rid of er, Suddenly 
she turned to him again. “ Haga gentleman 
just been here—one Sefior Delcampo ? ” she 
asked. 

Before Bell could answer, the girl at the 
window cried ‘“ Oh!” glanced fearfully 
round, caught sight of the inner door to 
Bell’s bedroom, and darted out of sight. 
Bell, startled, ran round from behind his 
desk after her. His foot trod on something 
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soft—her elegant riding-glove—and he 
stooped to pick it up. As he did so, a 
shadow darkened the glass door, and Bell 
looked up to meet a pair of gleaming eyes, 
set in a dark, handsome face, fixed full upon 
him, 

Hurriedly thrusting the glove into his 
pocket, he cried: ‘‘ Enter, Sefor!” and in 
stalked this second visitor. 

He was a long, lean young Mexican in 
gallant riding dress—short, trimly-cut jacket, 
setting off the silken shirt ; tight-fitting bell- 
bottomed, silver-buckled trousers, and long, 
pointed boots bedecked with silvered spurs 
with rowels as big as dollar pieces. This 
young hidalgo hardly needed the introduction 
he gave of himself, with a broad sweep of 
his sombrero, for Bell had already divined 
his identity—Sefior Ramon Delcampo. Of 
course, he had a string of other patronymics 
proving his noble pedigree, and while he was 
reciting them Bell had time casually to close 
the inner door of his bedroom and collect 
his wits to meet any emergency in what 
promised to be a ticklish situation, Feminine 
freedom has made some progress in Mexico, 
as in other backward countries, but Sefor 
Delcampo did not appear to be the sort of 
man who would stop to listen to speeches 
about the emancipation of women upon 
finding a lady relative in a stranger’s bed- 
room. For Bell guessed that this fierce- 
looking young gallant was related to the 
handsome girl at that moment hiding in his 
bedroom. 

Bell got Delcampo safely seated, with the 
desk between him and the bedroom door, 
while he inwardly prayed that the young 
woman would have the good sense to escape 
vid the verandah and ride straight home to 
her aunt or whoever was responsible for 
keeping her out of mischief. Which only 
shows—as I’ve said be.ore—that Bell knew 
a lot more about mines than he did of the 
ways of a woman when she’s set her mind 
on a certain thing. 

“T’ve an old abandoned mine up on my 


hacienda,” Delcampo began, in halting 
English. ‘ Want you to come along some 


day, Mr. Bell, sir, and make what you call 
it—an assay, no?” 

“ Sure,”’ grunted Bell, who was beginning 
to like the speaker in spite of his dandified 
appearance. ‘‘ Tell me some more about it.” 

It wa: finally arranged that Bell should 
run up to the Rancho Delcampo mafana 
(to-morrow)--which in Spanish means any 
convenient day—and cast his expert eye 
over this long-abandoned mine, the Bocanegra 
or Blackmouth, as it was called. 

“ Just one little thing more, Mr. Bell, 
sir,” said Delcampo. Bell pricked up his 
ears: Mexicans have a wily manner of 
leaving the most important item of business 
to the very last. 

“You may mect with some opposition 
in your survey of the Bocanegra,” the young 
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man wenton, “ To tell the truth, it is partly 
inside and partly outside my property— 
on the border so to say ; and my neighbour— 
a highly distinguished and most excellent 
young lady—ditfers from me in her views 
on the interpretation of the mining laws. 
Women, as you know, have also their 
superstitions, or intuitions, as they prefer 
to call them, no?” 

Sechor Delcampo said a lot more about 
the mining laws and women, and Bell 
noted particularly that he kept making com- 
plimentary remarks concerning the “ aighly 
distinguished and most excellent lady ” 
who was his neighbour, as if he knew 
that she was in the next room listening to him ! 
Bell grunted until he got tired, and finally 
young Delcampo rose and said ‘‘ Adios!” 
for the last time, whereupon the engineer 
escorted him carefully to the right door— 
the French window opening on the veranda. 

" Just one little thing more, Mr. Bell, sir,’’ 
said Delcampo as he stepped out. ‘ Old 
friend of mine, name of Casas, recommended 
me to come to you. When in Zacetecas his 
address is this hotel. I wonder if you 
know him?” 

Bell went out on to the veranda with 
the Mexican and pointed out the room of 
the lawyer Casas, a few doors farther along, 
promised to visit Delcampo very soon, 
and then stepped back into his office, 
thankful that the interview was over. As 
he pulled the lady’s mding glove from his 
pocket, he noticed that the fingers had 
been dangling out in full view. Delcampo 
must have seen them ! 

A sudden suspicion of the fellow seized 
him. He felt he must get rid of the lady 
without delay, before Delcampo came spying 
again. Turning towards the door of his 
bedroom, he noticed that it was standing 
ajar, though he had been careful to shut it. 
He hurried into the room, and at the sight 
that met his astonished gaze he first began 
to swear, and then broke into laughter. 
The dandified figure of Sehor Don Ramon 
Castillo y Castillo Delcampo was protruding 
inelegantly through the veranda door, 
which he had half opened, and he appeared 
to be in search of something underneath 
Bell's camp-bed. There was no sign, how- 
ever, of the young lady. 

“Why, Sefor, I’m afraid you’ve missed 
your way,” cried Bell, as Deleampo straight- 
ened up with an oath. “ You will not find 
the lawyer Casas in this room—nor anybody 
else,” he added smilingly, waving his hand 
round the apartment.” 

“ Pardon my stupidity,” stammered Del- 
campo. ‘I knocked at several doors, and 
then came back to this one. Of course, 
I see you have two rooms.” As he spoke 
he looked eagerly past the engineer back 
into the office; then, obviously puzzled 
and very confused, he bowed once more 
and backed out on to the veranda, where 
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“The girl glanced fearfully round, caught sight of the inner door, and darted out of sight.” 


Bell left him to recover his dignity, l.aving 
first taken the precaution of turning the 
key in the outer door. 

Bell was as mystified as Delcampo until 
he sat down at his desk, when, with a stifled 
little cry, the young lady crawled out from 
beneath it ! 

“Oh, has he gone?” she asked, with 
a dazzling smile, ‘Forgive me, but I— 


“You dropped your glove,” said Bell, 
handing it to her with a bow. ‘ Perhaps 
you were just looking for it.” 

Well, that was a pretty good introduction, 
and within a few minutes the girl had told 
him her whole family history, winding up 
with the little business matter she had 
teally come to see him about. Her neigh- 
bour Delcampo, she explained—Bell was 
wrong in thinking he was any relation— 
wanted to get a reliable report on the old 
Bocanegra mine. If it was favourable, 
he intended to secure an up-to-date title 
to the property and then sell it to a certain 
foreign syndicate, who would at once 
commence operations. This the lady was 
determined should not happen, as Delcampo 
had no right to the mine, half of which 
was on her estate. She wasn’t going to 
have her property—which had been in the 
family for generations—turned into a hor- 
rible mining town. The Bocanegra mine, 
she said, had a very black history; it had 
brought dire misfortune upon everyone 
who had attempted to work it, which was 
another reason for leaving it alone. She 


and a younger brother, who was at school 
in New York, were the last of the Flores 
family, and she wanted them to end their 
days in peace. 

The Sefiorita teft Bell to guess that her 
neighbour Delcampo was extremely anxious 
to marry her and add her estate to his own 
property, but that his ambitions were far 
rom being realized. It seemed to the hard- 
headed engineer, moreover, that all this 
fuss about an old mine that was probably 
worthless was simply a ruse on the part 
of the desperate lover to force the lady to 
meet him at any cost, 

As tactfully as he could, Bell told Miss 
Flores not to woi her pretty head over 
the affair, or words to that effect, until 
after he had made his examination of the 
mine. Then he saw her safely off the 
premises. She had a grizzled man-servant 
with her, riding a mount as good as her 
own and leading a spare animal. When 
this old mozo scowled fiercely at th: engineer, 
Bell felt she was in safe hands, and under- 
stood how it was she had had the pluck to 
steal a march on Deleampo—who had made 
no secret of his intention to consult Bell— 


and come all the way from her ranch, 

Bell always had plenty of work to do, 
and this unexpected commission from Don 
Ramon to look over the abandoned Boca- 
negra Mine did not promise much more 
than his expenses, but Seforita Flores had 
interested him, and the following day he 
found himself hitting the trail for San Luis 


Potosi, mounted on mule-back, leading a 
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pack animal, and travelling alone, his mozo 
ing ill. 

Without any adventure to speak of he 
came at last to the borders of the Delcampo 
hacienda, It was of the type so often met 
with in Mexico—a neglected-looking, over- 
grown ranch, beginning nowhere and ending 
nowhere, with mud-huts dotted here and 
there, ragged peasantry, and children more 

lentiful than the live-stock, mainly a few 

undred head of skinny goats. The ranch- 
house, Bell learned on enquiry from the 
most intelligent native he could find, was 
“yonder ”’—" yonder ”’ meaning a few miles 
away behind a jutting mountain shoulder, 
His informant was an old crone with her 
head tied up in a bright scarf, sitting alone 
at the door of her adobe shack, amusing 
herself with a straw-like cigarette and a 
handful of odd-figured playing cards. 

Bell didn’t mind very old women, so 
while he was giving his mules a rest he 
began to talk to the old lady, and begged 
her to ‘‘ tell him the cards.””, Thereupon she 
started to find all sorts of good fortune for 
him amid the gold plates and cups and 
knobkerries and knights that figured on 
the cards. The engineer paid little atten- 
tion until he heard her mumble: “ Beware 
of the red mouth!” 

“You mean the black mouth, don’t 
you?” asked Bell, with the mine in his 
thoughts. 

“No,” replied the old woman confidently, 
“ IT mean the red mouth.” 

On his arrival at the ranch, just about 
sundown, Bell was received like a king by 
Don Ramon and a horde of servants. He 
washed, brushed, and fed, finished up with 
cognac and black cigars with his host and 
another dark-faced Mexican, and finally 
went to bed in the best room to sleep 
soundly till the cocks under his window 
woke him soon after dawn. The rest of the 
household were apparently still fast asleep, 
so Bell seized his chance to inspect the mine 
at first hand and without interference. 
Without disturbing the stable-boy, stretched 
snoring in the yard, he saddled up his riding 
mule and turned her head towards the 
Bocanegra, which was located about an 
hour’s easy ride from the ranch-house. 

When Bell came in sight of one of the big 
stones marking the boundaries of the mine, 
he left his mule to browse and set about 
making a thorough inspection of the aban- 
doned workings, but was soon brought to a 
hait. To his surprise he found that the 
approach to the main shaft was cut off by a 
stout barbed-wire fence running north and 
south as tar as the eye could reach, and on 
the further side was posted an armed 
guard. This sentry—alert even at that 
carly hour—lost no time in telling the visitor 
that he must keep on his own side of the 
wire, as the other side was the Flores 
hacienda and private property. 
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The sentry—a fine-looking young Mexican 
—bluntly refused a cigareite or further 
conversation, so Bell thanked him for his 
information and climbed back down into the 
ravine, on the Delcampo side of which he 
had left his mule. His practised eye, how- 
ever, had told him more about the mine in 
a few minutes than the sentry could have 
learned during his vigil there. 

Scouting round, the engineer presently 
discovered another opening—a large hole 
tunnelled into the side of the ravine, but so 
choked with crumbling earth and a tangle 
of scrub as to be hidden from anybody who 
did not suspect its existence. Bell tried to 
scramble in, but when he got tired of boring 
like a mole and knocking his head in the 
blackness he decided it was a job for a peon 
with a spade. His mule was getting tired of 
cactus for breakfast, so they returned to the 
Delcampo ranch as speedily as possible. 

The dark guest had departed—suspiciously 
early, the engineer thought—for Bell saw 
no more of him. Don Ramon admitted that 
the gentleman was a financiero from Coatza- 
coalcas who was keenly interested in getting 
a copy of Bell’s assay report on the Boca- 
negra. Bell told him that he had already 
started operations by riding out to the mine. 

““T guess you didn’t see much except the 
muzzle of a gun!” laughed Ramon, who was 
obviously amused at the thought of the 
expert being outwitted—as he himself had 
been—by his fair neighbour and her armed 
sentry. 

Bell smiled non-committally, keeping to 
himself his discovery of the concealed 
working in the side of the ravine. Don 
Ramon added that he would call on Sefiorita 
Flores and induce her to listen to reason so 
far as to allow the engineer to explore the 
mine—which showed that he knew rather 
less of women than Bell did. Bell grimly 
wished him luck and said that in the mean- 
time he would take a couple of peons and 
test the ground along the lip of the canyon, 
as he had an idea there was an old working 
somewhere about there, Delcampo con- 
firmed this, Lut said that the excavation 
had caved in and had never been re-opened, 
as the ground was too dangerous. 

While Don Ramon rede off to interview his 
obstinate neighbour, Bell got hold of a 
couple of labourers, loaded the necessary 
tools on mules, and soon had the men 
Navvying at the blocked tunnel. They did 
not appear to enjoy the job, and the 
engineer candidly admitted they had reason. 
The ravine at this point widened and 
deepened into a terrific canyon, The 
mining-ground overhung this chasm like an 
enormous upper lip, the crumbling side of 
the ravine where Bell had discovered the 
tunnel forming a great gaping jaw. It faced 
westward and was in deep shadow until 
late afternoon; but when Bell had con- 
quered the men’s fears, real and superstitious, 
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they made good headway with their shovels 
in clearing the loose earth that blocked the 
abandoned working. At sunset Bell sent them 
back to the ranch and pursued his investi- 
gations alone. : 

Bell particularly wanted to be alone 
because he had already made a find—un- 
noticed, he thought, by the two sweating 
Jabourers. A branch ran from the main 
tunnel which appeared at first to end in the 
solid rock; but a little private digging dis- 
closed what proved to be a buried store of 
blasting explosives packed in stout wooden 
boxes. It was not the best place to store such 
dangerous stuff, but at the time when the 
mine was being worked mining operations 
on small properties were conducted in a very 
primitive fashion, native labour was cheap, 
and precautions against possible disaster 
were ignored in the fever to unearth the 
treasure. Bell did not stop to nose very far 
into his find, but contented himself with 
covering it up again for future reference. 

On the way back to the ranch he turned 
in his saddle and tried to pick out the spot, 
far up on the mountain side, where he had 
been digging. [In the light of the sinking sun 
the overhanging lip appeared to tremble on 
the brink of the chasm, and the great gaping 
mouth glowed blood-red. Instantly the old 
woman’s cryptic words flashed into his mind. 
“ Beware of the red mouth !”’ she had said. 

On his arrival at the Delcampo hacienda 
the engineer found Don Ramon very pleased 
with himself. He had, it appeared, persuaded 
Senorita Flores to permit Bell to look over 
the property. She had made one condition : 
if the report were favourable any rights 
which Don Ramon might have to the mine 
were to be offered for sale to Senorita Flores 
at a fair price before any negotiations were 
begun elsewhere. 

“ But for the delay and expense we could 
re-open the mine from my side, where you 
have been digging to-day,” said Don Ramon. 
Thereupon Bell told his client that it looked 
as if a little more probing would take them 
straight through into the main workings, 
and there was really no necessity to let the 
lady dictate terms at this carly stage. As 
he half expected, however, Don Ramon 
welcomed any talk from the Senorita so long 
as it brought them closer together ; he was 
evidently very much in love. Bell further 
informed him that he had hit on a hidden 
store of blasting material, apparently in 
perfectly good condition, and sufficient in 
quantity to work the mine for years. Don 
Ramon was surprised, but too full of his 
fair neighbour to think of much else. He 
promised, however, to have the dynamite-- 
or whatever the explosive might be— 
removed to a safe place of storage. 

Though he was quite content to dilly-dally 
with the lady, Don Ramon had not been 
slow in one respect. In order to strengthen 
his hold on the mine and impress Senorita 
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Flores he had formally ‘‘ denounced” a 
claim to the property, appointing Bell as 
his surveyor, and after the usual delay, the 
engineer received a certified copy of his 
appointment from the district agent of the 
Department of Mines, 

In the intervals between these proceedings 
he set his two natives to work with such a 
will that a tunnel or gallery was cleared 
from the canyon side right through the 
undermined earth to the main working, 
which showed daylight from the Flores 
side of the disputed mine Then, without 
further preliminaries, he took out a dozen 
or so sacks of the silver-lead ore for a first 
assay. 

While Bell was busy, Don Ramon had 
not made much further headway with 
the Sefiorita, though he loped over on his 
best horse every day to see her, Miss 
Flores, it appeared, preferred to consult 
Bell on all matters relating to the mine, 
in which she began to take a lively interest 
from the moment the engineer tunnelled 
his way through to her property. Her 
faithful watchman was still kept posted, 
but he did not interfere. To his astonish- 
ment, however, Bell found that the fellow 
had a telephone connection laid down 
between the mine-mouth and the Flores 
ranch-house, and no doubt the surveyor’s 
every movement had been faithfully trans- 
mitted to the Sejfiorita. She smilingly 
explained to Bell that the telephone was 
one of her brother’s hobbies before he went 
north to continue his engineering studies in 
Schenectady, and cordially invited the 
engineer to make use of the well-equipped 
workshop which the young man had fitted 
up adjoining the ranch-house. 

Bell evidently found that workshop 
extremely convenient, for he was often 
there—too often for the jealous Don Ramon’s 
liking. Re-opening an abandoned mine is 
a slow job, especially in Mexico, where the 
workmen take shelter when it rains and 
indulge in siestas when the sun shines, It 
was September when Bell started operations, 
and they were now getting into the stormy 
season, and there was still much to be done, 
According to law, Don Ramon’s “‘ denounce- 
ment” of the Bocanegra had to lie in the 
agent’s office for a hundred and twenty 
days before the Department could begin to 
consider the issuing of the title. What Don 
Ramon was really after, Bell could plainly 
see, was the title to the Sefiorita Flores, 

One morning Don Ramon went out with 
Bell to take a look at the ‘“‘ dynamite dump,”’ 
as they called it, which still remained 
untouched, They had just climbed down 
the ravine and up the other side to the shaft- 
mouth, when who should appear on the 
opposite bank but Seforita Flores. She 
was very petite—had she not hidden under 
Bell's desk ?—but she looked very beautiful 
as she sat there on her big black horse, At 
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sight of her Don Ramon nearly 
broke his neck in his haste to scram- 


ble back across the gulch that 
separated them, When the Sejiorita i 
prettily begged his 5 


pardon for ‘ trespas- 
sing” poor Ramon 
fairly lost his head ; 
he told her that his 
land and all he 
possessed, himself 
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“Poor Ramon told her that his land and all he possessed, himself 
included, was hers to ride over roughshod.” 


included, was hers to ride over roughshod 
whenever she wished, Thereupon the young 
lady smiled across at Bell, and graciously 
permitted Ramon to hand her down from 
her horse and help her over the ravine. 
When he told her about the hidden store 
of explosives, she became interested and 
consented to enter the dark tunnel, Bell 
bringing up the rear. 

Delcampo led the way happily with his 
electric torch The lady scemed a little 
timorous, and kept stopping to ask ques- 
tions, Delcampo explained everything that 
he understood and a good deal that he 
didn’t. Coming to the end of the excava- 
tion, where the davlight filtered down the 
steep inclined shaft on the Flores side, 
Don Ramon suggested that the telephone 
wires should be extended down the shaft 


and through the galleries to the Delcampo 
side, there to connect with a telephone 
that he was having laid from his own 
ranch-house to the mine—in imitation of 
the Sefionta, The lady promised to con- 
sider the matter. 

Arrived at the “dynamite dump,” the 
Sefiorita appeared very fearful of the cases. 
On this account they did not stop to inspect 
the deadly stuff too closely, but the lady 
startled them by saying that she thought 
the explosives had been stored there a long 
time ago by a rebel army that had been very 
active in blowing up bridges. Bell somehow 
got the impression that the lady’s sym- 
pathies had been with the rebels, and that 
she had always known of the existence of 
the dump. 

Continuing his prospecting work, Bell 
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presently struck a vein four feet thick, with 
nearly half its thickness solid silver and lead. 
The ore ran down in two_ well-defined 
bodies—but it was all on the Flores side of 
the working. The assays of the ore taken 
from the canyon or Delcampo side were 
promising, but nothing to go crazy about ; 
they ran somewhere round a_ hundred 
dollars to the ton. To add to his annoyance 
Delcampo received notice from the district 
agent of the Department of Mines that an 
opposition to his claim to the Bocanegra 
Mine had been filed in so far as it trespassed 
on the Flores’ Property, 

Delcampo raged, and forthwith set off 
to demand an explanation from his neigh- 
bour. She told him—very logically for a 
woman—that she wanted to prove the extent 
of his right to the mine before she bought 
him out under their agreement. Delcampo 
came back thoroughly furious. He vowed 
that the lady alone would never have 
thought of outwitting him; there was 
someone in the background advising her. 
It must be that dirty underling, the strangely 
zealous young watchman at the mine, who 
had altogether too much intelligence. If 
it wasn’t him—he paused and looked at 
Bell, as if he suspected him of being in 
league with the Senorita, but the engincer 
calmly ignored the unspoken imputation, 
and apparently the Mexican did not think 
it advisable to put it into words. 

Still spluttering with rage and disappoint- 
ment, Ramon declared that he would write 
at once to his financier friend in Coatza- 
coalcas, send him a copy of the assay report, 
and ask him to form a company to work the 
mine from the Delcampo side, Thereupon 
Bell pointed out that the cost of such 
operations would be terrific, owing to the 
treacherous formation of that part of the 
mountain side overhanging the chasm, Ver 
extensive plant would have to be installed, 
such asoverhead trolleystosling the ore across 
the canyon, which would not be needed if 
the mine were worked from the Flores side. 
Nobody, he urged, would find money for 
such a rash venture. 

“* You sit quiet and hold your horses while 
I go and talk sense to the Scfirita,” he 
concluded. 

But Bell had no more luck than his 
client. The lady was charming, but she 
remained obdurate. The mine, or the best 
part of it, was on her property, and she 
didn’t intend to be either hustled, bullied, 
or wheedled out of it. The engineer 
reminded her that if she refused to work the 
mine, Delcampo would eventually get the 
title to it, according to the mining laws, 
which did not allow valuable mineral lands 
to lie idle just because of a lady’s whim, 
Seforita Flores smiled, but made no direct 
Teply. 

This parley tock place in the clectrical 
workshop. The Seforita was standing at the 
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window, admiring the stormy sunset, and 
Bell was inspecting some new gadgets— 
switches and coils—which lay on one of the 
benches, when the young watchman burst 
in. He broke into a torrent of words 
addressed to his mistress, but shut up like 
an oyster directly he saw Bell. The engineer, 
however, caught the words, ‘‘ Todo esté 
listo” (‘‘ All is ready.”) Sefiorita Flores 
dismissed the young man and then, turning 
to Bell, apologized for the interruption, 
explaining that the watchman was a bit of 
an electrician, having picked up a good deal 
of knowledge from her brother, and had been 
amusing himself by extending the ground- 
wire down the mine-shaft, as suggested by 
Senor Delcampo. 

“And now,” she added, changing the 
subject, ‘if you will taste the new wine 
from the black grape in the vineyard I 
shall feel honoured.” 

Bell was sampling the wine, and wondering 
how he could refuse the innumerable dishes 
and dainties that followed it, in the Mexican 
way, when everybody was startled by a long 
low growl of thunder, The ancient woman- 
servant who had brought in the refreshments 
had retired to crouch in a corner, and pre- 
sently Bell noticed her leering at him. It 
was the old lady of the playing-cards, her 
head still tied up in the same bright scarf ! 

There came the clatter of horse’s hoofs in 
the courtyard, and the young watchman 
came hurrying back. The Sejfiorita had just 
raised the flagon to refill Bell’s glass when in 
strode Ramon Delcampo. 

His expression was about as black as the 
sky outside, but the lady bade him welcome 
and the old dame tottered off for more 
refreshments. While they waited, Bell, iust 
to make conversation, mentioned his fortune- 
telling experience, whereupon Delcampo 
declared that the woman was an old witch. 
The watchman scowled at him. The Seforita 
laughed, whispering to her guests that they 
must be careful, as the young fellow was the 
“‘witch’s ” grandson. 

Over the wine and dainties, with the 
lightning flashing and the thunder pealing 
outside, Don Ramon threw off his depression 
and began to oper his heart and to boast of 
the fortune that he was coin te make by 
exploiting the mine. Sefiorita Flores quietly 
reminded him of the option she held to buy 
him out. Don Ramon grinned. “ If you will 
pay my price,” he said, ‘1 am quite ready 
to hand over the mine.” 

His meaning was unmistakable, but the 
lady merely replied that she was quite willing 
to pay any price in reason. With that she 
left the table—or rather the bench—where 
they had been sitting and went to the window, 
flinging it open in spite of the thrashing rain 
outside. 

“You won't need a watchman at the 
mine to-night,” laughed Don Ramon, It 
was truly a terrible storm; the lightning 
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lit up the whole countryside. Leaving his 
wine, the Mexican went to the window, 
standing close to the girl, and Bell followed. 
A moment later the electric light went out 
—apparently Don Ramon had purposely 
thrown the switch. However, they left the 
room in darkness, and stood at the window, 
fascinated by the wild scene outside. 

‘‘ What is your price for your right to the 
mine ?” Bell heard Sefiorita Flores ask. In 
the intermittent flashes of lightning she 
made an alluring figure, proud and defiant. 
Bell thought once more of the old woman's 
warning: ‘‘ Beware of the red mouth!” 

As for Don Ramon, he apparently lost 
his head completely. He bent still closer to 
the Sefiorita, and Bell heard him whisper 
something, at which she laughed scornfully. 
Ramon moved even closer, and Bell was 
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“He broke into a torrent of 

words addressed to his mistress, 

but shut up like an_ oyster 
directly he saw Bell.” 


wondering if he ought to remind the young 
Mexican of his manners, when Sefiorita 
Flores suddenly called out to the watchman : 
“ Bernardo, are you there ? Sefior Delcampo 
will be wanting his horse.” 

The engineer heard a movement some- 
where behind him in the darkness of the 
workshop. An instant later the black sky 
outside was rent with light and the whole 
place rocked and shook in the most 
tremendous crash of thunder Bell had ever 
heard. 

The detonation was so terrifying that it 
half dazed them all, though Sefiorita Flores 
seemed the least affected. Don Ramon was 
staggering about the workshop calling wildly 
for lights; but the watchman and the old 
woman had both disappeared, and the whole 
place was plunged in black darkness. There 
was no further lightning; the storm had 
passed with the same suddenness as it came, 
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and in the utter silence they missed the 
throb-throb of the little motor in the 
generating-shed. 

Like a flash the truth dawned upon Bell. 
That was no crack of thunder he had just 
heard! Something had blown up! What 
could it be but the explosives dump at the 
mine ? As ghostly figures of servants bearing 
candles appeared from the house, Bell called 
to Don Ramon to follow him, and ran out 
into the black night. A dark, stooping shape 
nearly sent him sprawling, but the Mexican 
was not so fortunate, and measured his 
length on the ground. When they had sorted 
themselves out they found that the obstacle 
was Bernardo the watchman, who said he 
was examining the electric light and tele- 
phone wiring. Don Ramon, in a rage, gave 
him a kick and sent him flying to fetch his 
horse. When the horse was brought, Bell 
sprang on its back, without any explanation, 
and galloped off, leaving the fuming Ramon 
to follow on another. 

The engineer did not need much light to 
verify his suspicions. Several thousand tons 
of earth had been displaced, leaving a sheer 
precipice where the overhanging lip of land 
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had been, Of Don Ramon's precious mine 
in the face of the cliff that jutted out over 
the chasm no trace remained ; it lay buried 
far below in the abyss, Was it simply a 
landslide precipitated by the storm? Had 
the lightning somehow struck the great 
store of explosives, or had they been blown 
up by other, and human means ? Quien sabe 
(Who knows ?), as the Mexicans say 

To Bell’s way of thinking, however, 
Bernardo, the witch’s grandson, with his 
knowledge of electricity and his aptitude for 
laying wires, could have made a very good 
guess ! 

Anyway, it was very obvious that Don 
Ramon would have no more need for the 
financier from Coatzacoalcos, nor for the 
services of Bell himself, for the portions of 
the Flores mine to which he laid claim were 
now irretrievably destroyed. Without any 
further delay, therefore, the engineer saddled 
his mules, left his account, and hit the 
trail back to Zacatecos. He did not tell us 
whether he called at the old woman’s shack 
again to have the cards told, nor would he 
say anything further about the red-lipped 
Senorita, 


NE of the very 
few men who 
ever escaped 


from the cus- 
tody of the Royal North- 
West Mounted Police 
for the time being—was 
Ernest Casshel, a young 
American who emigrated 
to Canada, and, after 
many vicissitudes, was 
befriended by a wealthy 
old rancher living near 
Calgary, Alberta, who 
gave him a well-paid 
job on the ranch and in 
many ways treated him 
almost as a son. 
Unfortunately, how- 
ever, Casshel concealed, 
under a pleasing per- 


sonality, a mean and Jlfustrated by STANLEY L. WOOD 


treacherous nature. He 
soon began to repay his 
benefactor’s kindness by 
dishonesty, 
any odd sums of money 
on which he could 
manage to lay his hands. 


SERGT-MAJOR 
CN.C.HAYTER 


(Late Royal North-West Mounted Police) 


unfortunate rancher, 
He confessed to the 
crime, was tried, and 
in due course sentenced 
to be hanged at the 
R.N.W.M.P. head- 
quarters in Caigary. 
And now comes the 
amazing part of the 
affair. To understand 
more clearly how 
Casshel stage-managed a 
“ get-away ” which was 
as well-thought-out as it 
was unexpected it would 
be well to have some 
idea of the guard-room 
in which he was confined 
while awaiting execu- 
tion, and the manner of 
its administration. 
These guard -rooms 
were only wooden 
buildings, and that at 
Calgary had accommo- 
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the places served as 
common prisons, and 
anyone sentenced up to 
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old rancher, disillusioned 
and angry, gave him 
short shrift, 

“Take yourself off, 
you ungrateful hound!” he ordered, “ and 
think yourself lucky that I don’t prosecute 

ou. 

2 So Casshel departed, but far from appre- 
ciating his erstwhile master’s forbearance, 
he thirsted for revenge. That very night 
he broke into the house, where the rancher 
slept alone, crept up to the poor old man as he 
lay in bed, and battered his head in with an 
axe, finally decamping with two hundred 
dollars in cash, He spent the remainder of 
the night at a local hotel, and next morning 
the landlord actually complained to a con- 
stable on duty that Casshel was drunk. On 
the officer approaching him, however, the 
young man proved sober enough to mount his 
horse and get clear away. It was not until 
the constable reached the station that he 
discovered Casshel was ‘“ wanted ” for the 
murder of the rancher. 

Later on, as a matter of fact, he was 
arrested by the city police on a charge of 
drunkenness, but was identified by us as 
the man wanted for the killing of the 


freedom was brief. 


They were situated at 
the headquarters of each 
division of the Force, 
Calgary being Division 
“E.” Their permanent personnel consisted 
of a non-commissioned officer, generally a 
sergeant, known as the provost-sergeant, 
assisted by a senior constable, who was called 
the assistant-provost. 

At 6.30 every morning as many escorts as 
were required mounted for duty, fully 
armed, and at 6.30 in the evening their 
place was taken by a non-commissioned 
officer and two constables, none of whom 
were allowed to sleep during their tour of 
duty. This “‘ prison-punching,” as we called 
it, is one of the most irksome jobs of a 
mounted policeman’s life. One usually got 
a good dose of it during one’s early days in 
the Force, before one could hope to be sent 
on detachment duty. 

A fact that made it still more irksome was 
that when we were short-handed—as Calgary 
was at this time—it was no unusual thin 
for an escort to do duty all day, be relieve 
an hour before guard-mounting at 6.30 p.m., 
and then, after some supper and a clean-up, 
find itself mounting as guard for the night— 


twenty-four hours’ straight duty! Even 
then one was quite possibly not yet ‘‘ out 
of the soup,” for sometimes one would be 
allowed to turn in at 6.30 a.m. and sleep 
until noon, and then be sent to do another 
twenty-four hour spell. But one learnt to 
endure little things like that with equanimity 
in the Royal North-West Mounted Police ! 

The first trooper to report for escort got 
the job of “inside duty ’—quite pleasant 
on a cold day! This meant that he was 
allowed to take his revolver off, leave it in 
the ante-room, and patrol inside the cor- 
ridor, superintending the prisoner’s meals 
and the exercise of those awaiting trial. 

When there was a condemned man in the 
cells, three ‘‘ death-watches,” as they are 
called, paraded unarmed with the morning 
escorts for twenty-four hours’ duty. One 
or other of them was always in the con- 
demned cells, staying there two hours, with 
four hours off. They were not in the guard- 
room during the day, but at night formed 
part ot the night guard—one, of course, being 
still in the cell with the condemned man, the 
others in the ante-room, 

This rather long digression will help to 
make what follows more understandable. 
A glance at the accompanying plan of the 
building will also assist matters. 
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but the authorities had not “ tumbled ” to 
the fact that, under the guise of the most 
harmless-looking epistles, the two had 
actually been writing to one another in 
“code”? As a matter of fact, Casshel was 
looking forward to his brother’s arrival with 
the liveliest interest, for he had been advised 
that the latter would come armed, and had 
received a hint as to how the weapons might 
be transferred from his visitor to himself. 

The “ code ” used was a very simple one, 
though new to us at the time. It might 
well be called the ‘ Punctuation Cypher,” 
for it simply consisted of placing a punctua- 
tion mark after every word which comprised 
part of the real message. I cannot give 
the actual wording of the letter which told 
Casshel what was being done outside on his 
behalf, but we may presume that it read 
something like this : 

DeEAR_ErNEST—I shall be in Calgary visiting, 
and am bringing, the shirt with me I heard from 
Jim the other day He is now in the Garrison 
Artillery ; and scems to like it Mother has put 
ide, lining in my overcoat. 

From this, using the “‘ code,” one gets : 
“Visiting Bringing Artillery Inside Overcoat.” 


By some such letter as this Ernest Casshel 
was apprised of what he might expect, and 
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Rough plan of the R.N.W.M.P. guard-room at Calgary, showing the condemned cell. 
The dotted line indicates Casshel’s line of escape, and the X the point where he 
met and overpowered the young constable. 


Two days before the date arranged for 
the execution, Casshel’s brother came to 
visit him and bid him a last farewell. The 
murderer had been allowed to correspond 
with his brother, and the latter with him, 


the next step was the arrival of the brother 
himself. His visit, cither by chance or design, 
coincided with the relicf of the ‘ death- 
watch,” which to a certain extent distracted 
attention from himsclf and his movements. 
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He was not, of course, allowed to talk to 
his brother inside the cell, but the front of 
this was open to view, with long iron bars, 
having considerable space between them, 
reaching from floor to ceiling. 

There came a moment during the relief 
when no “ death-watch’’ was actually in 
the cell. Instantly the condemned man’s 
brother leant forward against the bars, as if 
to attempt a last embrace, his overcoat— 
with two revolvers sewn loosely into the 
lining—flapping open as he did so. Pressing 
in his turn close to the bars, it was the work 
of a second for Casshel to withdraw the 
weapons and thrust them into conceal- 
ment beneath his own clothing. Then, with 
every manifestation of grief—part of which 
may not have been assumed—the visitor 
departed, leaving a desperate and heavily- 
armed man in the custody of his unsuspect 
ing jailors. 

The hours went by, with Casshel doubtless 
meditating upon the method of his intended 
escape, and then, half-an-hour before the 
mounting of the night-guard, the provost- 
sergeant unlocked the cell door to carry out 
the nightly procedure of searching the 
prisoner. Let us note the disposition of 
the personnel just before the attempt. 

In the ante-room of the guard-room was 
the provost-sergeant, down the corridor 
the “inside man,” in the condemned cell 
the ‘death-watch ’—all three of them 
unaware that the criminal under their super- 
vision was armed. On the other hand, neither 
the provost-sergeant nor the ‘‘death- 
watch ”’ carried weapons, it being the rule 
not to carry a revolver when going near a 
condemned man lest he might contrive to 
snatch it. The remainder of the guard was 
in the dining-room of the barracks, five 
hundred yards away, getting some supper 
before mounting for another tour of duty. 

At about six o'clock, therefore, the provost- 
sergeant left the ante-room and, going to 
the end of corridor No. 1, called to the 
constable on “‘ inside ”’ duty to take his place 
there as he was about to search Casshel. In 
the ordinary way he should have waited until 
the constable was actually in the ante-room 
and had buckled on his revolver, but long 
usage tends to make the best of us careless, 
and the provost-sergeant did not wait to see 
this done before proceeding to the cell. 
Seeing the constable start up at his hail, he 
assumed all would be well and went straight 
on to make his search. 

As luck would have it, the constable did 
not go to the ante-room immediately, but 
lingered on his way to shut a window which 
he observed to be open. 

On his way to the cell, the provost-sergeant 
had to pass through a gateway in a light 
iron lattice. He unlocked this and left it 
to be re-fastened by the constable—whose 
duty as a matter of fact it was—doubtless 
imagining the man to be close behind him, 


Then he opened the door of the murderer’s 
cell and entered, 

““ Now, Casshel,”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ just let 
me run my hands over you.” 

What followed happened in a flash. The 
prisoner, who had been awaiting this moment 
with every nerve tensed, made no reply, 
but with a sudden lightning spring brought 
down the butt end of one of his concealed 
weapons on the hapless officer’s head. The 
sergeant reeled from the blow, and sank 
half-unconscious to the ground. Then, 
covering the astounded ‘‘ death-watch ”’ with 
his revolver, the condemned man leapt 
outside the cell. While he was actually in 
the process of shutting the'door, the sergeant, 
having partially recovered, rose and made a 
rush at him, 

Casshel levelled his revolver at him. 

“Keep back, sergeant!’ he warned. 
“You've been very decent to me and I 
should hate to shoot you, but I tell you I 
mean business.” 

Then the door clanged to and the sergeant 
and the ‘‘ death-watch ” were prisoners in 
their turn. 

Not an instant did Casshel waste. Turning, 
he sped down the corridor, and at the lattice 
door came face to face with the “ inside ”’ 
constable who—still unarmed—had crossed 
the ante-room to shut it. He would not have 
stood a dog’s chance in a tussle with the 
desperado, though the latter afterwards said 
that he would not have fired for fear of 
alarming the men in barracks. The constable 
—a youngster and new to the Force—decided 
that discretion was the better part of valour, 
and in a trice Casshel had tied him up 
securely and shut him in the ante-room. 

There was now only one door between him 
and freedom—that leading out into the open 
air. It was a wooden affair, easily negotiated, 
and Casshel made short work of it. In a 
moment or two he got clean away to where 
his brother was awaiting him with a buggy 
and horses. Ten minutes after his departure 
the new guard marched in, and the escape 
was discovered ! : 

With the help of his brother and others the 
fugitive got safelv across the border into the 
United States. Though the chase was very 
hot, he might quite possibly have outwitted 
us and got clean away had he not been guilty 
of the almost incomprehensible foolishness of 
returning to Calgary. 

It was, it transpired, the charms of a half- 
breed girl with whom he had become in- 
fatuated that lured him to his doom, With 
the fickleness of her sex, however, the maiden, 
during Casshel’s enforced absence, had fallen 
in love with a policeman in the Force—one 
of the very men who were searching for 
her erstwhile lover! It was not long before 
she betrayed to her new fancy the where- 
abcuts of Casshel, who had taken refuge at 
the homestead of a man of doubtful repu- 
tation named Brown, A patrol consisting 
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“The sergeant reeled from the blow, and sank half-unconscious to the ground.” 
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of a sergeant and ten men was at once sent 
out to capture the outlaw. 

In the meantime, quite by chance, another 
patrol of six men, under Detective-sergeant 
Biggs, also on the look-out for the elusive 
-Casshel, had called at the same house. Just 
as Biggs entered the door he caught sight 
of a man disappearing into the cellar 
through a flap in the floor, and his suspicions 
were aroused. 

“Who is that ?”’ he demanded sternly ; 
“and what’s he doing scuttling out of 
sight?” 

Brown was inclined to prevaricate at 
first, but it was obvious that he was pretty 
badly scared, and finaliy he blurted out 
the truth, 

“Guess I’d better tell you, sergeant,” he 
admitted. ‘ That's Casshel, the man you're 
after.” 

“The devil it is!’ cried the sergeant ; and 
at once began to take steps for the appre- 
hension of the fugitive. 

There was one easy and infallible way of 
getting him, and that was to smoke him 
out; but while posting his men round the 
house in order to block every avenue of 
escape, Biggs observed the approach of 
the other patrol, and realized that if he 
was to reap the sole honour and glory of 
capturing Casshel, he had no time to lose. 
He accordingly approached the flap and 
opened it, 

“Come out, Casshel,”’ he called. 
game’s up.” 

There was a moment’s pregnant silence, 
and then came the defiant rejoinder ; 

“Tf you want me, come and get me!” 

And that is precisely what Biggs did. 
He knew that the chances of Casshel being 
armed were about a hundred to one; he 
knew, moreover, that the murderer would 
not hesitate to fire at anyone who attempted 
to enter the cellar. But Biggs was deter- 
mined that he, and he alone, should capture 
the outlaw. He drew back a few steps 
from the cellar entrance and raised his voice 
as if calling to his men, 

“ Bring wood at once,” 
“We'll smoke him out!” 

Then, turning in his tracks, he sprang 
straight down into the cellar! 

Taken by surprise though he was, the 
desperado managed to fire one shot before 
Biggs grappled him, and although he 
missed—Casshel declared later that he had 
fired wide on purpose—the weapon was so 
close to the plucky policeman that his eyes 
were badly injured and he was afterwards 
invalided out of the Force. At the time, 
however, the brave fellow made light of his 
injuries, and down there in the darkness 
a desperate struggle ensued for the mastery. 

Little by little, voth of them swaying 
backwards and ferwards in the gloom of 
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the cellar, he overcame the criminal. His 
men, missing him, rushed to his aid, and 
before long Casshel was secured. The 
patrol which had been despatched from 
Calgary upon the information of the half- 
breed girl arrived to find their quarry 
already a prisoner, Casshel was taken 
back to Calgary after some three months 
of freedom, and this time we saw to it 
that he did not escape again. Visitors 
were carefully searched before entering the 
Precincts, and no one was allowed within 
ten yards of the bars of his cell. He was 
duly hanged at Calgary barracks, and died 
game, walking unfalteringly to the scaffold. 

Casshel’s escape had very serious conse- 
quences for the provost-sergeant and the 
two constables who were on duty with him 
at the time. All three were dismissed from 
the Force and sentenced to imprisonment 
for neglect of duty, the sergeant for twelve 
months, the .constables for six. There 
was a considerable outcry over the severity 
of the sentences, but speaking without 
prejudice, one must admit grave lapses of 
duty on their part. The discipline of the 
Mounted Police is adamant. Even good 
work receives no commendation; it is 
taken for granted. You are selected for 
a certain job, and you are supposed to go 
and do it. If you bring it off, well and 
good; you have merely done your duty. 
Failure, however, means disaster. No ex- 
tenuating circumstances are allowed to 
palliate it. !It sounds harsh and ruthless 
perhaps, but it brings results, and its 
Justification is that it has made the Force 
what it is—perhaps the finest body of 
disciplined men in the world. 

Before I conclude I must mention one 
little spice of comedy that enlivened the 
affair towards the end. While the hue-and- 
cry was being raised far and wide for the 
escaped murderer, a certain zealous young 
corporal was sent into British Columbia 
to conduct the search there. Forthwith he 
began to telegraph all kinds of wonderful 
“clues” to head-quarters. Finally, two 
days after Casshel had been safely lodged 
under lock and key again, the following 
telegram arrived from the corporal :— 


Positive information Casshel left for 
Australia on steamship Harrilda a week 
ago. Suggest following on next boat. 
Wire more funds. 


Instead of the ‘funds,’’ there arrived 
a sergeant and escort, who brought the 
imaginative corporal back to Calgary and 
there confronted him with a real ‘‘ clue” 
in the person of Casshel himself. Beyond 
a “ choke-off,”” however, nothing was done 
to the too-enthusiastic N.C.O, But ‘* Wire 
more funds’ became from that moment 
a standard joke in the Force | 
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On the ‘rail of the 
----DINO s Awe 


Samuel Hubbard 


Director of the Doheny Expedition, 1924, and Curator of Archaeology 
of the Oakland (California) Museum. 


It is believed by scientists that the last dinosaur, a fearsome eighty-foot monster, died at least 
ten million years ago, sev million years before man, in any form, appeared on the earth. 
An expedition recently sent into the Colorado River section of the great American Desert, 
in the State of Arizona, however, claims to have found not only fossil tracks of the three-toed 
dinosaur, but a rock-carving of a dinosaur—a picture which man could not have made unless 
he had seen the reptile he attempted to portray. This either means that man existed on the 
earth millions of years before the scientists thought possible, or else that the period of reptiles 
extended into the Age of Mammals, and that some prehistoric man saw one of the last of the 
largest of all reptiles. In addition to this amazing discovery, the explorers also came across 
the first rock-carving of an elephant ever encountered in the New World and the only 
pictures of the ibex found in the Americas. In this fascinating article the director of the 
expedition tells the story of these remarkable “finds” and just how they were made. The 
photographs accompanying the narrative are particularly striking. 


now a multi-millionaire oil pro- 

ducer, but then a young prospector 
seeking his fortune, noticed several brilliantly 
coloured Indian paintings and_ carvings, 
evidently of great antiquity, on the faces of 
cliffs in the Hava Supai Canyon of Arizona, 
one of the south-western States of the 
Union. The recollection of these strange 
rock-pictures always remained in his mind, 
and late in the fall of 1924 he financed an 
expedition, of which I had the good fortune 
to be the director, to search out the carvings, 
photograph them, and make a general study 
of the region from both archeological and 
ethnological points of view. This expedi- 
tion found so much of vital interest that its 
work extended over into the spring of 1925, 
resulting in what I believe to be some of the 
most amazing discoveries, from an archzo- 
logical standpoint, that have ever been 
made in the New World. 

Our trip was filled with excitement and 
the lure of the unknown, for it led us into the 
last unexplored region of the United States; 
yet its adventures are overshadowed by the 
experiences that must have befallen the 
prehistoric men who inhabited this territory 
when the eighty-foot diploducus, the fifty- 
foot brontosaurus, and later, the mighty 
“Imperial” elephant, roamed over it. 
Imperishably carved on the rocks of this 
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and other near-by canyons, we found 
pictures of the dinosaur, the elephant, the 
ibex and the ancient Greek sign of Mars— 
the shield with the spear-head projecting 
perpendicularly above it. Never before 
have prehistoric carvings or paintings of 
these creatures or this sign been found in 
the New World ; never before has a carving 
or pictograph of a dinosaur been found any- 
where in the world. Yet, less than a hundred 
miles from the cliffs bearing these unique 
carvings, we found the fossil footprints 
of both the dinosaur and the ‘ Imperial” 
elephant—the largest elephantine animal 
that ever lived, standing fourteen feet high 
at the shoulders as compared with the 
nine or ten feet of the elephants of to-day. 

We learned from our discoveries on this 
expedition that man, or some man-like 
animal capable of carving pictures in stone, 
knew the dinosaur, We have set the probable 
age of man on this earth back from seven to 
ten million years, and have proved that he 
was coeval with the ‘“‘ Imperial ” elephant, 
that monster whose bones have been found 
in California, but of whose co-existence with 
man in the New World no proof has ever 
been offered before. We discovered that the 
ibex—known to have existed in Europe and 
still extant in Asia—also lived in the time 
of man in the New World. Lastly, we have 
found that successive waves of human life 
passed over what is now the Great American 
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Desert, probably millions of years ago, and 

certainly long before any of the preseat-day 

species of Indians in that region came there, 

for these Indians have not even fragments 

ot legends of human predecessors of any 
‘ind. 

It will be better, I think, to tell the story 
chronologically, so that both our adventures 
and our discoveries may appear in their 
proper order. This I will attempt to do, 
though the limitations of space will necessi- 
tate the elimination of some of the thrills 
which we experienced during the wonderful 
trip that took us back to the Age of Reptiles. 

Leaving Los Angeles, California, on the 
morning of October 23, 1924, the expedition 
travelled by the Santa Fé Railway to El 
Tovar, on the rim of the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado River, in northern Arizona. We 
were bound for the Hava Supai Indian 
Reservation, fifty-five miles south-west from 
El Tovar, Sending our mules on a day ahead 
to the Government warehouse at the head of 
the Tobocobe Trail, leading into Hava 
Supai Canyon, we loaded a truck with 
supplies, camping equipment, cameras, 
ladders, timbers, and heavy ropes for scaling 
the cliffs and, overtaking the mules about 
noon, arrived at the Hava Supai Indian 
village at night of the same day. This fertile 
little valley offered an abundant water- 
supply and plentiful hay for our mules, so 
we made it our headquarters during all our 
work in this section. 

The members of the party, besides 
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myself, comprised Dr. Charles W. Gilmore, 
curator of vertebrate paleontology of the 
United States National Museum, as scientist; 
Robert L, Carson, photographer; Joseph 
F. Roop, sculptor and maker of casts of the 
carvings and fossil footprints ; Fred V. Shaw 
and Arthur Metszer, assistants; and Bud 
Clawson, packer. 

The Tobocobe Trail, after leaving the 
Government warehouse at the _hill-top, 
makes its way for about six miles down Lee 
Canyon, a tributary to the main canyon of 
the Hava Supai, or “‘ Supai’”’ as it is more 
commonly called. We found it necessary 
to use ropes to get our mule-loads of 
supplies, and particularly our timbers, tents, 
and cooking paraphernalia, down this trail 
and part of the way through Lee Canyon, 
so that we were thoroughly tired when we 
came to the junction with the main canyon 
of the Supai River. 

As we were sitting there resting, we heard 
two rattle-snakes vibrating their rattles 
angrily at the foot of the triangular ledge 
which forms the wedge-shaped division 
between the two gorges Glancing in the 
direction of the sound, which indicated a 
pitched battle between the two venomous 
reptiles, both Gilmore and myself saw a group 
of carvings in red lines against the blackness 
of the cliff, some forty fect up from the bed 
of the canyon, and about twenty feet from a 
narrow ledge on which a small group of 
mesquite trees were growing. We had noidea 
of the importance which this “ find” later 
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The chief of the Hava Supai Indians and nis aged wife. 


developed, the more so because we had been 
led to believe that the oldest and most 
valuable carvings and pictographs were in 
Supai Canyon proper. 

e therefore continued on our way to the 
Hava Supai Indian Reservation, where 
Agent Lovenskiold and his wife immediately 
made us at home and put us in possession 
of an excellent camp-site. There are a 
hundred and eighty-six Hava Supai Indians 
on this reservation, all that remain of a 
tribe which once numbered eighteen or 
twen thousand individuals. Even this 
pitiful handful of aborigines is rapidly 
shrinking, the birth-rate being very low and 
the death-rate high. Though we conversed 
many times with the chief and other older 
men of the tribe, we could not discover that 
they knew anything of any people pre- 
ceding them in this section. In fact, they 
have few legends and little folk-lore other 
than some stories regarding battles, famines, 
and raids that occurred not more than a 
hundred or two hundred years ago. It 
appears certain that the Hava Supai Indians 
have not been in this region more than eight 
or ten centuries, and they have no detailed 
knowledge of their own history, leaving out 
of the question the people, whoever they 


may have been, who carved the pictographs 
we found. 

Apparently the canyon was just as well 
watered in the past as it is now. Possibly, 
when prehistoric man lived here, there was 
even more water, and an ancient Indian 
stronghold, or fort, which we found on top 
of an almost inaccessible mesa, indicates 
that this water-supply was the cause of 
many a hard-fought battle. The rivers of 
this region have cut their channels from 
fifty to two thousand five hundred feet 
deep in the solid stone since the prehistoric 
artists carved the pictographs of the 
dinosaur, the elephant and the ibex, and 
this fact gives some idea of their immense 
antiquity. The explorer feels that he is in 
a land of immeasurable, slow-moving time, 
and one’s surroundings are most impressive. 
It is a region of great distances—a huge 
desert of rock, carved into weird forms by 
the wind-blown sand, and its vast silent 
spaces seem to be brooding eternally over 
the strange secrets locked in their solitudes. 

Once settled on the Reservation, we 
turned our attention first of all to the 
carvings and paintings we had seen at the 
junction of the smaller Lee Canyon with the 
gorge of the Supai, The rock of which this 
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varnish.” — Such 
a carving is far 
betterthanarock- 
painting, since its 
colours are as 
deep as the rock 
itself and virtu- 
ally imperishable. 
The only way in 
which one of these 
pictographs can 
disappear is by 
the wearing away 
of the stone—a 
process which 
would take hun- 
dreds of thou- 
sands of years. 
During the forty- 
six years these 
pictoutaphs have 

een known to 
Mr. E.L. Doheny, 
he tells me they 
have not lost any 
of their pristine 
brilliance of 
colour or clear- 
ness of outline. 
They show, as 
will be seen later, 


got among 
them we began to 
fee] that we were 
back in the days 
of the giant rep- 
tiles, and that at 
any moment a 
brontosaurus or a 
diplodocus might 


The Hava Supai Falls, where a subterranean river emerges from come wandering 


a crevice and falls sheer into a pool below. 


part of the desert is largely composed is red 
sandstone of various ages, containing con- 
siderable traces of iron. Through the slow 
penetration of small quantities of water 
during uncounted centuries this iron 
emerges from the rock in solution and forms 
a thin, but very hard and durable scale over 
the face of the stone. This is called ‘‘ desert 
varnish,” and no one knows how long a 
period is required for its formation. Its 
presence, however, has led to a form of pre- 
historic art not used anywhere else in the 
Americas, and better preserved than any 
other the writer has seen 

By taking any sharp point, such as a piece 
of flint, and cutting through this black 
surface, which is from one thirty-second 
to one-sixteenth of an inch thick, the 
original red of the sandstone is revealed 
beneath, the cut lines forming a vivid red 
etching against the black of the “ desert 


round some huge 
buttress of rock 
and scatter us all in headlong flight. 

When we had made our way to the cliff 
whereon we had seen the drawings, we 
found that the river had so cut away its 
base that the pictures were nearly forty feet 
above our position, though about twenty 
feet up there was a ledge from which by 
building a scaffolding we could easily reach 
the carvings. We made our way back 
to the Reservation—killing several large 
rattlesnakes on the way—and by dint of 
much labour in dragging the timbers to the 
cliff found ourselves at the end of the second 
day with a platform level with the carvings. 
From this point of vantage we could study, 
measure, photograph, sketch, and even 
make casts of them, for the pictographs are 
about a quarter of an inch deep and yielded 
excellent impressions. 

When we arrived on the platform we were 
more than rewarded for all our toil, Under 
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a small projecting ledge, where it 
was well protected from the ele- 
ments, we found the first known 
attempt by any prehistoric man to 
portray the dinosaur, Later we 
found the tracks of this same variety 
of dinosaur—the diplodocus—in the 
heart of the Painted Desert, and I 
have no doubt that if the sand of 
centuries could be cleared away from 
the flat area where we discovered 
the footprints yet others—and 
possibly even the eggs of the 
dinosaur—might be encountered, 
The figure, as will be seen by a 
glance at the accompanying photo- 
graph, shows the huge reptile stand- 
ing on its hind legs, the fore-limbs 
being dropped at its side in the 
characteristic pose of the diplo- 
docus when feeding. Study of the 
annexed drawing of the restoration 
of one of these animals will show 
how closely the prehistoric stone- 


remarkable wall-carving of the dinosaur found in 
Hava Supai Canyon. This is the first indication ever 
discovered that man saw the dinosaur alive. 
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Fossil tracks of the three-toed 

dinosaur found in the floor of 

the Painted Desert. The ruler 
gives an idea of their size, 


carver followed what he must have 
seen, The dimensions of this figure 
are as follows: 7 

Total height, 11-2 inches; greatest 
width, 7 inches ; length of leg, 3-8 
inches ; length of body, 3:9 inches; 
width of body, 3 inches; length of 
neck to top of curve, 3°5 inches 
length of tail, approximately, 9:1 
inches ; length of neck, approxi- 
mately, 5*1 inches. The carving 
is cut about three-eighths of an inch 
deep into the stone and must have 
taken an artist working with crude 
flint or obsidian tools a consider- 
able time. 

On the same wall were a number 
of other drawings, largely of ser- 
pents, goat-like animals, and geo- 
metrical signs, scratched much less 
deeply and probably executed by 
later tribes of Indians, evidently 
within comparatively recent years. 


Unidentified fossil footprints found in the same locality as the pictographs of the dinosaur. 
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Some students believe these tracks to be those of an unknown prehistoric horse. 


The most remarkable of the ancient figures 
were a row of symbols consisting of a circle 
with a spear-head projecting above, resem- 
bling the Greek sign 
of Mars, the shield 
and spear, The black 
“desert — varnish ”’ 
had commenced to 
re-form in these, indicating 
that they were the most 
ancient of all the carvings 
on this rock, They were, 
in fact, the oldest we found, 
since in no others had the 
black iron begun to appear. 
If this carving is intended 
to represent a dinosaur, as it 
undoubtedly is, then we are 
face to face with one of two 
conclusions ; either man goes 
back in geological time to the 
Triassic Period, which is some 
ten to twelve million years 
farther back than we have 


A reconstruction of the diplo- 
docus, the form of dinosaur 
portrayed by the prehistoric 
artist. This drawing was made 
by Charles R. Knight from a 
skeleton in the American 
Museum of Natural History, 
New York. In life this monster 
was eighty-four feet 
long and twelve feet 
nine inches in height 
to the shoulders! 


ee 


ever considered him to have existed, or else 
there were “ left over ’’ dinosaurs, in certain 
favoured regions, which persisted down to 
the age of mammals. The next question is 
as to what kind of man made this carving ? 
Was he a low-browed, big-jawed, ape-like 
creature of small intelligence, or was he a 
being after our own image? This mute 
picture on its lonely cliff in Arizona is 
eloquent of many things. It says, for 
instance ; 

‘“The man who drew me made and used 
tools, He had the ability to conceive 
a picture from the reali the 
patience to chip an outline in hard 
stone with crude flint, 
and the perseverance to 
finish the job. He had 
the good judgment to 
select a medium which 
has preserved his work 
through untold ages. He 
had an eye for form and 
a sense of proportion. 
He posted a warning to 
his fel.ow-men: ‘ Be- 
ware this creature ; it 
is dangerous to us!’ 
He felt the urge to 
create, which makes man 
kindred with the gods, 
and he all unconsci- 
ously left a record 
which shows that the 
first man is buried more 
deeply than we thought 
in the dawn of time.” 
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On the same wall with the dinosaur 
pictograph, and about fifteen feet from it, 
we discovered the second most important 
carving found on the journey. This represents 
an elephant attacking a man. The huge 
mammal—evidently a female, since it has no 
tusks—is shown striking the man on the 
head with its trunk, The man has retreated 
into water up to his knees, as indicated by a 
wavy horizontal line crossing his legs. In the 
hand farthest away from the elephant the 
prehistoric artist evidently intended to carve 
a spear, a stone hammer, or some other 
weapon, but failed to complete the work, for 
only preliminary scratches appear. This 
arouses the interesting question : What be- 
came of the artist and what made him leave 
his picture before it was completed ? The 
answer, of course, we shall never know. 


gt 


compared with the nine or ten feet height of 
present-day elephants. It is probable that 
the pictograph just described, a photograph 
of which is here reproduced, is intended to 
represent this, the largest of all elephants yet 
known, Dr. Frederick A. Lucas, director 
of the American Museum of Natural History, 
has said that he believes the elephant 
and man were coeval in the Americas, but 
this picture is the first actual proof that man 
knew the elephant in this part of the world. 

Measuring with delicate instruments, we 
found that the carving of the dinosaur was 
cut more deeply into the rock than that 
of the elephant. My surmise from this con- 
dition is that the two figures were executed 
by different people, at times separated, 
probably, by many thousands of years, The 
elephant measures 7°5 inches high and 10°3 


An elephant attacking a man, carved on the red sandstone wall of Hava Supai Canyon. 
This drawing is the first ever found in the New World showing the elephant. 


The remains of elephants are not un- 
common all over North America, from Alaska 
to Mexico. Three species are represented— 
the mammoth, the mastodon, and the ‘‘ Im- 
perial”’ elephant (elephas imperator) of 
California, A complete skeleton of the latter 
animal was exhumed from the celebrated La 
Brea deposits near Hollywood, California, 
and is now in the Los Angeles Museum, It 
stands fourteen feet high at the shoulders as 


inches long, not including the trunk. The 
figure of the man, from the waterline at the 
knees to the top of the head, is seven inches, 
That is to say, the artist tried to show that 
the man was nearly as tall as the elephant, 
and possibly the carving was done by one of 
a race of giants. 

Our discoveries were not yet at an end. 
Walking one day along the bank of the river 
bed in Lee Canyon, only a few miles from 
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the dinosaur elephant rock, I slipped and 
should have fallen had I not caught hold of a 
clump of brush growing in a crevice about 
five feet up on the cliff. The brush tore out, 
root and all, but it served to break my fall, 
and as I glanced at the point whence the 
shrub had come, I saw that I had uncovered a 
group of cliff carvings which, but for the 
accident, would have passed unnoticed. 
Closer inspection proved them to be carvings 
of ibex—the first traces of this animal ever 
found in the New World. Bones, fossil 
remains, and cave-drawings of these animals 
have been found in Europe, notably in Spain 
and France, and ibex still live in the moun- 
tains of Asia, but their presence has never 
been suspected before in the Americas. 
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carved several deer, with branching antlers, 
to make this distinction quite clear. 

Though these were our greatest ethno- 
logical and archeological discoveries, we 
found several cliff panels of comparatively 
recent Indian carving and painting consisting 
of conventional signs used by New Work 
Indian pictograph-makers. The Hava Supai 
Indians insist that they do not know who 
made these pictures, but the “ graphs ” are 
certainly not more than ten centuries old, 
if they reach that figure, compared with 
the million of years which must have elapsed. 
since the carvers made their pictures of the 
dinosaur and the elephant. Beyond photo- 
graphing and sketching these ‘‘ modern” 


pictographs, we did not make much of a 


Mr. Roop sketching one of the prehistoric pictographs. 


These carvings were rather crude and 
showed a group of ibex, easily identified by 
the two long recurved horns and particularly 
by the knobs on the fronts of the horns, a 
characteristic possessed by no other horned 
animal and faithfully reproduced by the 
prehistoric artist. This discovery set us to 
searching for other ibex pictures and, sure 
enough, about a mile up Lee Canyon from 
its junction with Supai Canyon we found 
the beautiful panel reproduced on the next 
page. This shows a herd of ibex being driven 
into a trap, or a mountain-pass, by men. 
The artist apparently wanted to make certain 
that those who saw this picture would know 
that he meant to depict the ibex, so he also 


study of them, for there are hundreds just 
like them scattered throughout the regions 
where the Indians of the southern United 
States once roamed, 

About half a mile down the main Supai 
Canyon from the junction of Lee Canyon 
however, we came on the mystery of the 
expedition—a mystery as yet unsolved. 

Some distance up from the bed of this canyon 
is the complete figure of a giant woman im- 
bedded in the stone. The figure itself has 
either turned to stone or was originally 
stone ; there is no method of telling which. 
The Indians claim that this was once a 
living woman, belonging to a race of giants. 
Her body, placed on a ledge on the cliff, was 
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A pictograph showing men chasing ibex and deer. The ibex are distinguished by 
their recurving horns, 


Comparatively modern Indian paintings on the walls of the canyon. These are not 
more than two thousand years old, if so ancient. 
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turned to stone by the action of lime-water 
pouring over it from a subterranean stream 
which once emerged from a hole in the cliff 
at this point. Beside her, they claim, lies her 
baby, wrapped in skins, and there is certainly 
asmall figure beside the larger one. 

In the Supai language—now spoken only 
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find any trace of the figure, and we had no 
time for excavations. - 

The ‘‘ body ” which we did find is about 
sixty feet straight up from the present floor 
of the canyon, and can be closely examined 
only by making a long detour to the top of 
the gorge and thence down a very dangerous 


Curious round boulders found in the valley below the Hava Supai Canyon. Mr. Samuel 
Hubbard is seen on the left. 


by the remnant of the Hava Supai Indians— 
the compound word couda-pahvich, freely 
translated, means “ big Indian long time 
dead.’’ The abbreviated compound coudah- 
pah means anything of great antiquity— 
any carving, picture, or relic belonging to the 
past. The greater age of the object in the 
mind of the Indian, the longer he draws out 
the word coudah, until in this case it 
became ‘‘ koo-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-dah,.”” Strangely 
enough, these Indians would freely discuss 
this unusual and mysterious figure though 
they would have nothing to say about the 
wall-carvings of the dinosaur or the elephant. 
They even informed me that there was an- 
other similar figure up the canyon, but that 
it had been buried by a landslide. They 
Guided me to the landslide, but we could not 


descent through a narrow crevice by means 
of a rope ladder. From the “ body” to the 
stream-bed the wall is perpendicular and 
unbroken. The ledge is narrow and smooth, 
and a misstep would mean certain death, 
We negotiated it, however, and both Dr, 
Gilmore and myself were more puzzled by 
the figure at close range than we had been 
when we saw it from the bottom of the 
canyon, 

The ‘‘ body” lies face downwards, with arms 
extended, so that the features of the face 
are not visible. It is in a sort of flat crevice 
with an overhanging roof, which may at 
one time have been the extreme interior of 
a cavern whose front has since been eroded 
or caved away. The overhanging ledge has 
to some extent protected the “ body ”’ from 
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An Arizona “ Acropolis.” According to Indian tradition, this great natural monolith has 
never been climbed, and the Doheny Expedition could find no way of surmounting it 
without special equipment. 


The last stronghold of a vanished race. Note the wall of laid stones which crowns the 
rim of this well-nigh inaccessible rock. 
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the weather and falling rocks, but the figure 
has weathered to a shiny black colour and 
appears to be pure limestone bedded into 
red sandstone without the sign of a joint. 
This condition precludes the idea—which 
we at first held—that it might be the work 
of some prehistoric sculptor. The head is 
somewhat flattened, but the back, thighs, 
buttocks, and arms are those of a human 
being of gigantic size. The body measures 
five and a half feet trom the top of the head 
to the lower end of the spine, indicating a 
total height for the woman—if woman 
it be—of eleven to twelve feet. This 
would bear out the proportions of the man 
shown in the elephant carving previously 
described. 

Whatever the figure may have been, it 
is now solid limestone. The difficulty of 
examining the object more closely and the 
lack of time at our disposal prevented us 
from ascertaining exactly what it is, but the 
writer believes that determination of the 
character of the figure would be well worth 
the time and expense involved in sending a 
properly-equipped scientific expedition into 
the canyon, 

Out on that part of the plateau between 
the Supai Canyon and the Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado River into which the Supai 
empties, we found an isolated, ancient 
fortress on the very summit of a huge mesa 
of limestone, eroded from the main plateau. 
It stands, an island of stone in an ocean of 
air, on the very brink of the Grand Canyon. 
There is a very stecp crevice running up one 
side of this mesa, and by worming his way 
with fingers and toes an agile man can get 
to the top. It is a long bow-shot from the 
summit of this crag to the main mesa, but 
on the Colorado Canyon side there is a sheer 
drop of at least three thousand feet to the 
river, The dimensions of the top of the 
mesa, which is nearly rectangular, are two 
hundred and sixty feet, and the whole area 
is surrounded by a laid wall of stone blocks, 
the majority of which are about three feet 
long, two feet wide, and a foot thick, 


weighing at least five hundred pounds, while 
many are much larger than this. How these 
huge blocks were first cut from the solid 
rock, shaped, and then lifted up to the 
summit of this rocky eyrie is one of the 
archeology, 


unsolved mysteries of but 
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apparently this was a retreat of last resort, 
to which there was no access by the enemy 
and no escape for the beseiged. Possibly 
there may have been at some time a spring 
in the crevice by which we ascended, but the 
fissure is apparently quite modern, having 
been carved out by a cloud-burst or erosion 
long since the fortress was occupied. 

What deeds of heroism were performed 
here or who defended or attacked this strong- 
hold will never be known. The present-day 
Indians have never used it and have not 
even one fragmentary legend of the people 
who did. There were some arrow points 
and a few shreds of crude pottery on the 
summit; these were identified by the 
United States National Museum authorities 
as being of pre-Pueblo culture and very 
ancient, evidently made by a people of 
whom we know nothing. 

In this article I have given only a brief 
sketch of the more important discoveries 
made during our journey. The Doheny Ex- 
pedition only scratched the surface covering 
the archeological treasures of this region. 
There are miles upon miles of this part of 
the Great American Desert which white men 
have never set eyes upon, What it contains 
in the way of ruins and records no one knows, 
but it is certain that it has supported at 
various periods not one but several recurring 
waves of human life, more or less civilized, 
all of which have left their records carved 
in smperishable stone for us to attempt to 
read, 

Not far from the fortress just described, 
down in the main Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado, we found a group of fossil foot- 
prints which have not been identified and 
which even Dr. Gilmore could not explain. 
They are in either the red sandstone of the 
Carboniferous Age, where such tracks have 
never been found before, or impressed in the 
mud of some river-bed which later petrified. 
At that far-off time the Colorado River was 
at the level where we found these tracks ; 
to-day it is two thousand five hundred feet 
lower down, having carved its bed that 
much deeper in the intervening centuries. 
In fact, the lapse of time shown in this 
region is so tremendous that it is simply over- 
whelming, making our little years of three 
hundred and sixty-five days seem trifling by 
comparison, ; 
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You will thoroughly enjoy this breezy narrative, which describes how te Author and 


his wife bought a small 


craft and—knowing practically nothing of navigation— 


set off across the wide Pacific accompanied only by a solitary deck-hand and a puppy-dog! 


As might have been 


, all sorts of 


adventures and misadventures befell them. 


This instalment describes what happened when they “lost” themselves in mid-ocean. 


II.—(Conclusion). 

HE next mishap that befell us, though 

not very serious, was infinitely more 

unpleasant. It occurred at about 

six o’clock that night as we neared 

Cape Flattery. The heavy rollers of the 

open Pacific glided up and smote us so that 

we rolled at alarming angles, so I sent M 

and ‘‘The Problem’ down below for safety. 

I was beginning my watch. ’Erbert was in 

the galley preparing supper. From the 

galley hatch there were wafted odours that, 

as time progressed, became more and more 

offensive to me. At last I could stand it 
no longer. 

“Herbert !”’ I yelled. ‘‘ Herbert!” 

A voice from the galley : 

“All ri’, Cap’n. Comma soon. 
now; burna da bacon.” 

This was too much for me—I was seasick 
there and then. Be it recorded in the annals 
of heroism that I maintained my grip on 
the wheel! When I'd finished I wiped the 
tears from my watery eyes to discover that 
I had the yawl headed straight for the 
Flattery promontory. Hurriedly I put her 
back on her course. Soon Herbert came up 
with the news that supper was spread— 
bacon, eggs and fried potatoes. The news 
sent me to the side of the yawl with amazing 
alacrity. Staggering below, I found M. 


Comma 


and ‘‘The Problem” in a prostrate condition. 
Supper was out of the question; the very 
thought of it set me swallowing rapidly. I 
was considerate enough to refrain from 
mentioning it to M—— and “‘ The Problem.” 
A little while later I went up and told 
Herbert that neither of us felt like doing 
justice to the repast. He showed concern at 
first, and then asked me to hold the wheel 
while he went below and cleared things up. 
He returned in a few minutes bearing a tin 
plate on which were piled four cold eggs, 
several strips of bacon, and a large heap of 
potatoes. He took the wheel from me with 
one hand; with the other he commenced 
an attack on the scorned repast. The sight 
was too much for me, and once more I flew 
to the taffrail. Then I went below for good. 

I fell asleep at last to the accompaniment 
of M ’s accusing moans. 

“But you said it wouldn’t roll like the 
Saxonia /” she reiterated again and again. 
** You said the sails would keep it steady !” 

I was too miserable to trouble about 
pointing out the discrepancy in the relative 
sizes of the ships; I fell asleep. 

When I woke it was daylight. The yawl 
was not rolling quite so violently, but the 
antics of the gimballed lamp nevertheless 
set me shuddering. However, I was soon on 
deck reheving the weary ‘Erbert, wno had 
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stood watch all through the night. He did 
not complain, but went straight to the 
fo’c’s’le and reappeared with a mattress and 
a blanket. He spread them out on the 
sunny deck forward of the main hatch, 
curled himself on them, and was asleep and 
snoring in less than a minute. He had that 
enviable gift—the power to sleep at will— 
to an almost absurd degree. Of ‘‘The 
Problem” and ’Erbert ’Enry I would back 
the latter every time in a see-who-can-go-to- 
sleep-first competition. For a human being 
’Erbert ’Enry was entirely wonderful. 

Towards nine o’clock a pale and dishevelled 
M. protruded her fair head through the 
companion and demanded to know (in a 
very weak voice) whether everyone was 
alive and well. After a few minutes in the 

. glorious morning air she recovered to the 
extent of making us a pannikin of tea, which, 
together with ship’s biscuits, afforded a very 
welcome meal. Later a mangy-looking 
“Problem ” crept sheepishly up the stairway 
and blinked a welcome. From then on we 
all recovered ; by nightfall I was as well as 
ever, and M and the puppy already 
abed in order to recuperate the more rapidly, 
I stood my watch as usual that night. 

On the fourth day the wind veered towards 
the north and steadied the yawl considerably, 
which made things more pleasant and gave 
me an opportunity for making first observa- 
tions and calculations of our position. So 
far we had been running on the magnetic 
course marked in my note-book by my 
instructor, and we had set that course with 
commendable accuracy when abreast of 
Flattery. So at heart I was happy. I 
reckoned that our approximate position 
must now be about five or six hundred 
miles sou’-west of Flattery—to judge by 
the strength of the favourable wind we had 
experienced and Cap’n Fagasta’s estimate of 
the speed of his beloved craft. After about 
an hour’s experimenting with the sextant, 
the chronometer, the Almanack and the sun, 
however, I arrived at the astonishing con- 
clusion that our position was rather less than 
three hundred miles from Cape Flattery! 
Additional evidence to strengthen this con- 
viction was lent by the recollection that 
we had spent the best part of two days in 
negotiating the hundred-miles-long Strait of 
Juan de Fuca. I pondered long over the 
problem, knitting my brows until M. 
became seriously concerned. How I missed 
that log! Curse the Vancouver Island 
lumber-mills !| Why couldn’t they see that 
their confounded trees did not go drifting 
off to sea to smash the logs of unsuspecting 
mariners ? 

I checked my figures perhaps a dozen 
times; I made more observations; I all 
but read the Nautical Almanack through 
from cover to cover. But no; there was no 
mistake! At length I put the instruments 
and the chart down in the cabin and tried 


to forget about them. Anyway, there were 
no reets between the American coast and 
Hawaii—which was a great consolation. It 
would all be plain sailing. But could mv 
plotted position be accurate ? I very much 
doubted it. I had a sneaking conviction 
that something in narrow straits like Juan 
de Fuca retarded the progress of sailing- 
ships ; that they sailed faster in open water. 
Surely my calculations must be out by a 
hundred miles or so? “I'll try again to- 
morrow,” I told myself. With this comfort- 
ing resolution I gave up navigation for the 
ay. 

During my watch that night the northerly 
breeze strengthened. When ’Erbert ’Enry 
relieved me at midnight it was blowing hard, 
and he suggested taking a reef in the main- 
sail. M. was accordingly summoned and 
made to abandon her snug bed, don coat, 
trousers, and overcoat, and tend the wheel 
while ’Erbert and I struggled with the sail, 
and eventually got it reefed and set to his 
satisfaction, When we rose next morning 
the yawl had an alarming list to port, the 
wind was howling through the rigging, and 
spray drenched the deck. Under an inky 
sky snowy crests topped angry waves. As 
I opened the companion-way doors a 
column of spray shot up over the forecastle 
and fell in a cascade on the decks, sending a 
stream down into the little saloon. I 
hurriedly slammed-to the doors and donned 
an oilskin before I cautiously ventured forth 
again. M. and ‘‘The Problem” were 
warned not to come on deck at all. 


FIVE TRYING DAYS. 


Then began five days during which T 
hardly slept a wink ; when I was not hanging 
on to the wheel on the slippery, heaving 
deck I was too worried to do more than close 
my eyes. ’Erbert ’Enry behaved like the 
lion he is, did the bulk of the toil, and took 
the biggest risks. M- and I tried 
feverishly to comfort one another—without 
much success, I fear. As for ‘‘The Problem,” 
he couldn’t make it out at all. He was below 
for all those five days and nights and lurched 
about the floor like a dog who has supped 
not wisely but too well. His eyes were as big 
as saucers. To really frighten a dog, try 
something he cannot understand. 

After three days of it the storm seemed to 
gather an added fury, and ’Erbert said that 
the wisest plan would be to let go the 
mains’] and run before the wind under the 
jib alone—provided we found we were not 
shipping too much water aft. So on the 
morning of the third day M—— was made 
to take the wheel again (with a rope around 
her waist for safety) while we furled the 
mainsail as best we could and let out the 
jib. The result was fortunate. We literally 
flew before the gale, shipping very little water 
indeed, and the motion of the yawl, which 


had been that of an aeroplane gone insane, 
became a little less disconcerting. (‘‘ The 
Problem,” left alone in the cabin during this 
Manceuvre, nearly went mad with anxiety, 
rending the air with his howls !) 

During this time we ate when we could, of 
biscuits and cold hunk, while M- managed 
to brew us tea in small quantities on a 
gimballed Primus. By the beginning of the 
fifth day I had not the remotest idea where 
we might be, but the storm showed signs of 
lifting. By midday all wind had died away 
and we were riding on a heavy swell, the 
jib flapping forlornly in the windless air, 

‘ar to the south we could see a small dark 
bank—the vanishing storm. We were all 
on deck—including ‘‘The Problem,’’ who 
capered about madly, sniffing delightedly 
at the clean fresh air, 

“ Thank God ! ”’ whispered M——. 

‘““Them’s my sentiments!” I echoed 
fervently. 

“‘ Storma da gone!” said ’Erbert ’Enry. 
“Good!” 


Our next horrible shock in this chronicle 
of misadventures was made manifest to me 
when I went below to fetch the instruments. 
The chronometer had stopped ! That drench 
of spray that I had let into the cabin on the 
first day of the gale—and possibly others— 
had penetrated the ancient wooden case of 
the recently resuscitated time-piece, which 
stood on a shelf in the saloon, and rusted 
certain vital portions of its anatomy! 
Knowing nothing of the mechanism of 
chronometers, I realized that so far as its 
usefulness was concerned it might as well 
be at the bottom of the Pacific. But it 
was a sad blow, and when I reflected on 
the possible consequences I was not at all 
happy. It meant now that I could not calcu- 
late longitude. I had no means of discovering 
how far west of the American continent we 
might be. Had we passed the Hawaiian Isles? 
The storm had been very fierce! But no; 
its tendency had been to blow us south 
rather than west. There was one chance of 
extricating ourselves from this predicament ; 
I must calculate our latitude, sail to the 

arallel of Honolulu, and then make westing. 
t was our only hope ; I clutched at it. 

Sundry jugglings with the sextant and the 
Almanack brought me to the doubtful (and 
extremcly shaky) conclusion that our present 
latitude was 33 North—roughly that of San 
Diego in.California. As the parallel of 20 
North passes through the island of Hawaii (I 
had no time to waste on minutes) we were 
still a good way north of the requisite 
latitude. It was therefore decided that when 
the wind sprang up again we would turn our 
bows clue south and carry out our plan. We 
sat round and waited for the wind to come— 
waited for three days. During that time 
we had our first bath at sea—a procceding 
that inundated the bathroom floor, for the 
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tub sprang a leak in a hole that had been 
skilfully daubed over with paint to conceal 
it. (How Cap’n Fagasta performed his 
ablutions remained a mystery ; I personally 
am of the opinion that he dry-cleaned him- 
self with oils and pomades instead.) During 
this period, too, we heard the sad story of 
’Erbert ’Enry’s young life—which has no 
place here, of course. Suffice it to say that 
his eventful career contained and centred 
about a murder—as I had always felt certain 
it had, from the first occasion of my viewing 
that boot-leather face. It was a perfectly 
respectable murder, however—the result of 
a life-long feud—and ’Erbert ’Enry, with the 
assistance of ‘‘The Problem ” and his foot- 
long sheath-knife, gave a vivid demonstration 
of exactly how the deed was accomplished. 
“The Problem” being rather sleepy at the 
time, and the back of the knife being blunt, 
there were no objections to this. All 
‘* Probbo ” did was to open his eyes lazily 
and shut them again. The story ended on the 
Loja, where 'Erbert had been “ seex, sevena 
year.” Many masters she had had; some 
good, some bad. When the Loja sank he 
wanted to sink as well, said ’Erbert. The 
Loja was his sweetheart. ‘‘ I lova da Loja,” 
he concluded. ‘‘ Damma good sheep!” 

On the third day of the calm’ Erbert 'Enry 
stretched a brawny arm towards the north- 
east and said : ‘‘ Looka see.” 

M—— and I looked, but we could see 
nothing but blue sea and blue sky. I turned 
a blank face towards ’Erbert. 

“*Winda com,” said that worthy. 

He was right—as usual. By ten o’clock 
that morning we were bowling along before 
a north-easter, the Loja’s patched mains’l 
bellying out as though about to burst itself. 
Thus we progressed for a few merry, con- 
tented days, during which we told one 
another that yawl-sailing across the Pacific 
was even more delightful than we had antici- 
pated. (It is astonishing how remote the 
possibilities of disaster can appear when one 
is rolling along under the breath of a steady 
breeze on a gently undulating sca, and with 
the warm sub-tropical sun overhead. If 
we had not been through that storm per- 
sonally it is extremely doubtful whether we 
would have believed it possible on that same 
harmless-looking ocean.) And then real 
disaster hit us! 


A REAL DISASTER. 


Very fortunately I had taken a reading on 
the previous day and had made our latitude 
to be 26 North. This, perhaps, is what 
saved us. Before I describe what happened 
I must expiain that ‘The Problem” had a 
habit—in calm weather only—of transport- 
ing from the cabin to the deck sundry 
articles that attracted him and that were 
not too heavy to carry. I had previously 
rescued slippers, shoes, my spare felt hat, 
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and one of M ’s silver-mounted brushes. 
Going forward that day I discerned ‘‘ The 
Problem” lounging against the butt of the 
bowsprit and calmly masticating, of all things 
in the world, the Nautical Almanack ! ‘‘ The 
Problem” had another habit of thinking :¢ 
great fun to grab the article and run for it, 
if threatened with pursuit. With the blood 
rushing to my head I sought to beguile him 
into leaving the book. I called to M—— 
to fetch a bone from the galley, with which 
to tempt him, Alas! It was my 


undoing! ‘‘ The Problem’ looked up, 
letting go his grip of the precious 
Almanack. It slid towards the side — 


and disappeared ! 

We tacked back to the ap- 
proximate position as soon as I 
could explain the mishap to 'Erbert 
’Enry, and he climbed high up 
the rigging to see if there was any 
sign of it, but in vain. The 
Nautical Almanack—our last hope 
of salvation from a watery grave 
or a death from starvation or 
thirst—was gone! I had now a 
sextant and an utterly futile 
smattering of navigation with 
which to locate our position on 
this vast trackless ocean and get 
us out of the mess. M—— and 
I held immediate and frantic 
council; we would gladly 
have included ’Erbert ‘Enry 
but, as I’ve said before, he 
sails more by instinct than by 
anything else, and is not 
interested in the science. 

Never before had the waste 
of sea appeared so appallingly 
void as it did that 
day after the Al- 
manack had gone the 
way of the log. It 
seemed to me that 
the wisest plan would 
be to turn eastward 
— towards America, 
the obvious thing in 
favour of this sug- 
gestion being that 
one can hardly avoid 
bumping into the 
continent somewhere 
or other—it is so 
comfortingly large. 
But M. opposed 
this scheme, 

“You say yourself 
that we must be within a day or two's 
sail of Honolulu,” she argued, “I suggest 
we follow the way we're going for a few days 
at least.” . 

“ But the Islands are so small,” I objected. 
“It’s like trying to hit a bull at two thousand 
yards—hopeless |! Supposing we miss them 
altogether ?” 
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“Isn't there land on the other side ? ” she 
demanded. ‘‘ We've got plenty of provisions ” 


“’Erbert ’Enry gave a vivid demon- 
stration of exactly how the deed 
was accomplished.” 


“ That’s my one consolation,” I admitted. 
“Let's look at the chart, shall we ?” 

We did, 

“There are plenty of nasty-looking reefs 
and things,” I observed. ‘‘ And the nearest 
real land beyond is Australia, or China, or 
New Guinea, There, take your choice.”’ 

“Suppose. we miss Honolulu,” asked 
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M- , “ how long would it be before we hit 
Australia ?” 

“ About three months,” I ventured, “ and 
when we do I hope we hit it in the daylight 
and in fairly calm weather.” (I had not yet 
forgotten that gale !) 

M——’s eyes had taken on that dreamy 
look that I know so well. Now she smiled 
up at me. 

“« Just think how glorious it would be to 
go sailing on into Honolulu one of these fine 
mornings—as though we knew the way all 
the time |’ she murmured. ‘‘ We could buy 
Almanacks, logs, and everything there, I’m 
sure. And think of the fuss and trouble of 

Vow. Lv1.—15. 


having to go back again—perhaps all for 
nothing.” 

“Madame,” I said recklessly, “if you're 
on—I am! Shall we go ahead ? ” 

“ Let's!” cried M. ls 

We went on. Largely by guesswork, I 
plotted a course that I reckoned would land 
us in Hawaii, working on my previous day’s 
observation of latitude to help me. With 
regard to longitude I had perforce to leave 
everything in the hands of the gods. I 
realized that our chances of hitting Hawaii 
were about one in a million, but this fact 
I did not seek to impress upon M es 
felt a sneaking justification for agreeing 
with her in the fact that west of the Hawaiis 
the chart appeared to be strewn with islands 
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and that it was unlikely we could pass 
through them all without sighting—or 
striking—one sooner or later. In the im- 
probable event of missing the Carolines, the 
Marshalls, and the Gilberts, we could at 
least count on hitting the coast of one of the 
western continents—if our provisions held 
out. So along the new course we sailed. 
For four days we sighted nothing. There was 
the sun, the moon, the stars, the sky and 
the sea—nothing else. The wind held steady ; 
it was, as I rightly conjectured, the north- 
east trade. On the fourth day we sighted 
smoke on the horizon—smoke that grew 
into a large steamer less than a couple of 
miles away by the time I had made frantic 
preparations for hailing her. 


HAILING THE LINER, 


The matter of distress signals had never 
before occurred to me. I made tentative in- 
quiries of ’Erbert, who replied pessimistically 
that ‘‘ bigga steamer no stoppa smalla fish- 
boat.” Nothing daunted, I investigated a 
scrap-heap of accessories in a large locker 
in the forecastle and dug out therefrom an 
ancient ensign (the pre-revolutionary 
Ecuadorian flag)—the only bunting the 
yawl possessed—and a solitary and rather 
mouldy-smelling rocket. The rocket I tied 
to a spar, which in turn I lashed to the taffrail 
aft; the flag I unfurled, concluding, after 
one look at it, that it would be enough 
to stop the Berengaria. 

My procedure was to hoist the flag rapidly, 
then, just as rapidly, bring it down to the 
deck again. I amused myself doing this 
for what seemed hours, while the liner 
approached and passed us. The only result 
was the satisfaction of seeing the Stars and 
Stripes dipped in return for what they 
evidently took to be my very affable grect- 
ing. M was standing by the rail, a 
rather strained look on her sweet face. 

“Curse !’”’ I muttered, ‘‘ the dutfers don’t 
understand !”’ 

“Steamer won’ta stoppa small feesh- 
boat,” reiterated ’Erbert ’Enry unctuously. 

“Tl make ’em stop!” I cried, striking a 
match. ‘‘ Look out, M. !” With that I 
applied the match to the fuse of the rocket. 
The result was a feeble and very smelly 
smouldering of the paper. I tried another 
and another, with no better result. So I leapt 
down into the galley, dragged the Primus 
stove from its gimballs, pumped it vigor- 
ously, and got it going. Then I applied the 
flame to the base of the rocket. After per- 
haps a quarter of an hour, by which time I 
had pretty nearly burnt the rocket alive, I 
had to give it up. The liner was by then too 
far away to have noticed it, even if it had 
condescended to go off. So, cursing, I 
desisted, grabbed the rocket, and flung it 
savagely towards the nearest wave. It hit 
one of the braces and fell back on to che 
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deck, where I swore at it again and left it. 
Later I happened to see ‘‘ The Problem” 
sniffing at it suspiciously, as though he 
didn’t quite trust it. His mistrust was 
well-founded | Soon after sunset that night 
a tremendous sizzling and ’Erbert ’Enry’s 
yells (M and I were having supper) sum- 
moned us on deck to find the rocket, a gaily- 
sizzling mass of flame, apparently chasing 
*Erbert and ‘‘The Problem” about the deck, 
At length, tiring of its sport, it suddenly 
became imbued with the novel idea of 
suicide, leaped the taffrail, and was im- 
mediately drowned, ’Erbert gasped his 
relief. All that afternoon, he said, he had 
smelt something queer in the fo’c’s’le, and 
had been very suspicious. Now if ’Erbert 
’Enry's nose had not beer abnormally acute 
I should have doubted this, for it seemed to 
me well nigh impossible for a mere mortal to 
distinguish a new smell among the multitude 
of strong odours in the Loja’s forecastle, 
But then ’Erbert ’Enry was an entirely 
wonderful man, After expressions of con- 
gratulation on his lucky escape from the 
dastardly schemes of the rocket, we went 
below to finish our meal. 

Since M and I were by now firmly 
convinced that we had long since passed 
Honolulu, the possibility of striking a sub- 
merged reef had become our nightly horror, 
We would wake one another in the small 
hours of the morning and say: “ Listen! 
What’s that swishy sound—like breakers 
in the distance ? Do you hear it ?” 

And the awakened one would growl and 
listen and say : 

“Oh, go to sleep; you’re dreaming!’ 

Thereupon one would roll over and pretend 
to go to sleep, while actually both ears 
were working overtime to catch some- 
thing of the dread sound. At last, unable 
to bear the suspense any longer, he (or she) 
we-'l say: ‘ Are you still listening?” 

“ Yes, of course I am.” 

“T believe I do hear something now.” 

s Whatsauke “swssh, swssh ’—like that ?’” 

“Yes!” 

“Oh, you’d better go and see!” M. 
would urge. ‘‘ Perhaps Herbert hasn’t heard 
it). 

Then I would slip into some clothes and 
go on deck to see 'Erbert ’Enry’s ear-rings 
glistening in the light of the moon as he 
stood lazily at the wheel, puffing at a smelly 
corn-cob, And I'd say: 

“Do you hear anything like breakers 
ahead, Herbert ? ”” 

’Erbert ’Enry would sniff the air solemnly 
and discriminatingly, turn one of his ears 
heavenwards, and answer : 

‘“No-a breaker, Cap’n.” 

Much relieved, I would return below and 
tell M. and we'd fall asleep again. 

They were glorious days but for the 
haunting dread that beset us at times that 
perhaps all the continents had been 
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as sandboys, and would do the thing all over 
again to-day—for twopence. The breeze 
held good, and we sailed along my hap- 
hazardly-plotted course for ten days and 
nights after passing that liner. We must 
soon strike the Carolines or the Marshalls, 


we felt—or else that earthquake must 
really have happened ! 


“*Good morning, folks,’ he greeted us. 


swallowed up by an earthquake. We used 
to have vivid nightmares of sailing over 
blue seas where a month ago the continent 
of Australia had stood, of provisions giving 
out, and of many other horrors. But under 
the warm sunlight we were really as happy 


LAND! 


On the eleventh morning, just thirty-one 
days after we had sailed out of the Victoria 
roadstead, I came on deck with a cup of 
coffee for Erbert ’Enry, I handed it to him 
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and bade him good-morning. He thanked 
me and began to sip at the steaming liquid 
with relish. I turned to go and then, to 
my utter amazement, saw land right ahead ! 
No mere streak on the horizon, but land— 
high, hilly land ! 

“Good Lord!” I cried, ‘‘ there’s land!” 

*Erbert ’Enry looked at me quccerly. 

“Land, man!” I yelled. ‘ Why didn’t 
you wake us up?” 

“You no see-a da light las’ night?” 
asked ’Erbert, innocently, 


“Light ?’” I echoed. ‘‘ What light ? 
What time?” 
“Tuwelve  o’clock,””—_ explained the 


“ crew. 
you sce.” 

“Lord!” I ejaculated again, too elated 
to pay much attention to ’Erbert, ‘‘ Land! 
I wonder which group it belongs to.” 

I dashed below. 

“M. !” IT cried, ‘‘ M——! Wake up, 
old girl! We've sighted the Marshalls or 
the Carolines, or something! Land! Land, 
old sweetheart—and only about ten miles 
away! Hooray!” (‘‘The Problem” set up a 
barking. He resented my exuberance at 
this hour of the morning, but I went on.) 
“Herbert says he could sce the light last 
night when he relieved me. I never noticed 
the blessed thing! Land! Here, under our 
bows!” 

M needed no more urging. She was 
out of bed by the time I was half way through 
my harrangue. Slipping on a raincoat and 
her slippers, she was out on deck almost 
before I could think of anything else to say. 
Side by side we stood at the taffrail and 
gazed entranced. It was a beautiful shore, 
green with palm-trees and white with snowy 
beaches. We kissed, and I tore myself away 
to the unromantic task of frying bacon and 
chips for breakfast. That morning I sang 
as I cooked, 

We sailed close in under the land, wonder- 
ing meanwhile what island in the wide 
Pacific it might be. A little way along the 
coast we passed a huge white building, that 
rose sheer up from the water's edge amid the 
most vivid shrubbery. Whatever this place 
was I decided, it could not be one of the 
Gilberts, the Carolines, nor even one of the 
Marshalls, I had always associated them with 
tom-toms, cannibals, and war-canoes. 

By midday we had anchored in six fathoms 
close to a modern town—trams, paved 
streets, and all the rest. By this time M 
and I were looking at one another blankly. 

“ Australia ?’’ I suggested. ‘ And why 
not? I'll admit it’s pretty wonderful our 
avoiding all the islands quite by accident, 
but we've had awfully good winds all the 
way, you know. Besides, where else can it 
be 2? It must be Brisbane or Sydney. We'll 
get the dinghy out soon and row ashore and 
ask them, shall we ? Let’s get dressed now.” 

But M—— was still thoughtful. 


“T see-a da beega light ; I thinka 
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“It couldn’t possibly be Honolulu, could 
it, Tom?" she asked. 

“ Honolulu ?”’ I echoed. ‘‘ We probably 
passed Honolulu about three weeks ago, if 
you ask me. Besides, is it likely that we 
would hit Honolulu, in the middle of the 
Pacific, after thirty-one days ? Come on; 
let’s go ashore and find out.” 

We turned to go below to prepare for a 
rather painful ordeal when we noticed a 
launch put out from the dock entrance 
and turn her bows towards us. She flew a 
small yellow flag astern—the quarantine 
launch. A few minutes later a uniformed 
man was clambering up the rope ladder we 
had thrown over the side. He had a very 
sunburnt, wrinkled face and oozed good 
nature with every bead of perspiration that 
showed beneath his white sun-helmet. 

‘*Good morning, folks,” he greeted us, 
doffing his topce. ‘‘ Lovely dav, aint it ? 
Little bit on the warm side, I guess. Where’re 
you from, now ? Don’t seem to know the 
shape of your craft, somehow. Would vou 
be the folks who’s bin cruisin’ ‘round 
Christmas way ? Trader from the Phoenixes 
was tellin’ me.” 

“ We're from Victoria, B.C.” I said. 

“My!” ejaculated the official, ‘‘ All that 
way, now! Well, welcome to Honolulu, 
Captain, Stayin’ long?” 

M. and I glanced at one another. 
Then we burst into peals of laughter. 


A BUSINESS DEAL. 


By the veriest luck we were in Honolulu; 
by every law of navigation we should have 
been at the bottom of the sea. Our experi- 
ment had made us rather chary of con- 
tinuing the voyage into the reef-bestrewn 
zone of more southern wacers, and we 
dallicd long at the Moana, that glorious 
hotel by the white sands of Waikiki, watch- 
ing the surf-bathers and listening to the 
Hawaiian guitars instead of making up our 
minds: The matter was settled for us by 
ate. 

One morning a man approached our table 
—a portly, kindly-looking individual. If he 
hadn’t been so kindly-looking, what he 
proposed would have been quite out of the 
question ; it savoured too much of selling 
the immortal soul of that superman, ’Erbert 
’Enry. The stranger introduced himself as 
Mr. Morton, of San Francisco, and begged 
to be excused for the intrusion. Liking the 
look of him, I asked him to sit down. 

“T took the hberty of takin’ a la’nch 

vl, Mr. K,” he explained, with 
not nt Yankee drawl. “ You 
were not aboard, so I took the further 
liberty of havin’ a look ‘round—though that 
man of yours watched me purty close, I’! 
tell you. The Harbour Master was tellin’ 
me you were thinkin’ of sellin’ her. Is 
that so?” 


“The rocket, a gaily-sizzling mass of flame, 
was apparently chasing ’Erbert ’Enry and ‘The 
Problem’ about the deck.” 
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He paused and looked at me expectantly. 
My nerves were all a-jangl Iam at my 
very worst with a business man. 

““We might consider selling her on one 
condition,” I answered, as smoothly as I 
could Phat that the purchaser re- 
tains the rvices of the man—our crew— 
and sells the vessel eventually only after 
insisting on that same condition in perp . 

‘““You see, we not really keen, Mr. 
Morton,” put in M quietly, “ It leaves 
us in rather a hole if we sell. We have a 
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dog that we are very fond of, and we can't 
stand the idea of his being shut up in a 
crate for weeks on end.” 

“You could get out of that,” rejoined Mr. 
Morton, “ by engaging a complete soote of 
rooms—bathroom an’ all. I brought a dawg 
from England that yay once. In the bath- 
room, They’ll let you.” 

“But a soote,” I demurred, pronounc- 
ing the word that way so as not to offend 
him, ‘‘ would be so expensive.” 

Mr. Morton gazed aimlessly out to sea. 

“ S’posin’ we say, Mr. K, that if I purchase 
your yawl I do so with due regard to your 
condition and also with the obligation of 
arranging and paying for your passages 
and the dawg’s—in a bathroom—to Aus- 
tralia, where I understand you are bound 
for.” 

M. and I exchanged a quick glance. 

“T think that would satisfy us, Mr. 
Morton,” I said. : 

Mr. Morton proceeded to ask questions 
concerning the inventory and condition of 
the yawl. He looked at us curiously when 
we confessed our entire lack of nautical 
instruments, and informed him that we had 
sailed the yawl from Vancouver Island to 
all intents and purposes without them. He 
smiled, 

“You folks must surely have the bump 
of navigation!’ he drawled amusedly. ‘I 
haven’t, [I'll admit. But my sccretary 
happens to be a master mariner, so that’s 
all right.”” 

(I thought to myself: ‘* Wealthy man! 
We must take care to get as much money 
out of this chap as we can! He’s good game 
—obviously a Business Man !”" 

“ Now, Mr. K., she’ll do me if the figure 
is right,” continued Mr. Morton. ‘ What 
is your cash price ?” 

The abruptness of the question, the 
startlingly clear, knowing orbs he directed 
at me, the general air of the man, made me 
feel as though I was a naked and dissected 
insect under a microscope. How I did it I 
don’t know; but I did it somehow. 

“Twelve thousand dollars, Mr. Morton,” 
I said quictly, and a quick, approving glance 
from M rewarded me, 

Mr. Morton did not seem in the least 


perturbed at the mention of this vast sum— 
more than M—— and I had in the world. 
For a while he appeared to be thinking 
deeply, then he said :— 

““May I make you an offer? It'll be the 
first and the last, Mr. K. If you accept I'll 
write you out a cheque right now.” 

“ Go ahead,” I said. 

“ Just half that,” said Mr. Morton, “ Six 
thousand dahllers.’” 

‘‘ Write your cheque,” I commanded. 

Mr. Morton wrote his cheque, accepted a 
receipt on a leaf from his note-book, rose 
with assurances that he would see to the 
booking of our passages at once and watch 
most carefully over our friend ’Erbert ’Enry, 
bade us good morning, and went off. 

“* Just one question,” he said as he turned. 
“ Candidly, how much did you give for that 
yawl ?”” 

I blushed. 

“ Four thousand dollars,” I confessed, as 
bravely as I could. 

Mr. Morton chuckled. He surveyed me 
admiringly. 

“My!” he exclaimed, good naturedly, 
“but you're a great business man!” 

“Good Heavens! No!” I began—but 
Mr. Morton had gone. 


We often wonder what part of the seven 
seas harbours ’Erbert ’Enry, and we would 
give something for a glimpse of that boot- 
leather face with the sweeping black 
moustachios and the little golden ear-rings. 
Was it ‘’Erbert ’Enry who guided us to 
Honolulu through that desert of ocean, we 
wonder ? Did he commune with ghosts of 
dead mariners at night in the long dark 
watches ? Did the patron saint of Ecuador 
tell him the true course ? 

We are in Tasmania, that fairest of 
islands, and we are divinely happy. But 
ever and anon ‘‘The Problem” turns great 
brown eyes on us as he lies at our feet on 
the mat in the sitting-room, and in those 
eyes we see fair ships and strange lands and 
storms and new faces. The germ is begin- 
ning to bite again—that restless microbe 
that bids us rise, go forth, and seek that 
elusive Perfect Land. We know the 
symptoms only too well, alas ! 


“SANDS OF DESTRUCTION.” 


ITH reference to the article, 
appeared in our August, 1925, issue, Captain Charles F. Stewart, 


“Sands of Destruction,” which 


the owner of Horn Head House, asks us to correct several points 


in connection therewith. 


He states that he did not leave Horn Head House 


on account of the encroaching sand, but for other reasons, and that the 


property is in no danger from this cause. 


Hundreds of sheep are still grazed 


on the estate, and the farm buildings referred to have not been abandoned. 
Finally, Captain Stewart points out that he is not related to Lord London- 


derry, as mentioned in the article. 


We much regret the publication of these 


misstatements, and hasten to correct them at the earliest possible moment. 
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Se 
PADDED RC RGOM 


HE fine old 
Chateau 
du | Prie- 


uré, or 
Priory Castle, 
crowns a promon- 
tory overlook. 
ing the sea at 
Dinard, the beautitul and 
fashionable French water: 
ing-place at the mouth 
of the River Rance, 


) 
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to breakfast, and 
when the owners 
finally left they 
congratulated 
themselves upon 
their good fortune 
in meeting such 
charming people. 
Behold then, the Mar- 
quis, Madame, and their 
maid installed in the 
Chateau, and the owners 


facing the seaport of St. 
Malo. 

One day in the middle of 
September, 1924, a motor- 
car containing three per- 
sons drove up to the _ 
Ch&teau. They introduced 
themselves to the owners, 
who were in residence, as 
the Marquis and Marquise 


In September of last year three 
well-known Parisian jewellers 
consulted the police with re- 
ference to some curious letters 
they had received. Asa result 
detectives paid a visit to an. 
ancient chateau at Dinard, and 
eventually laid bare the details 
of one of the most amazing 


~ gone | A week later 
three leading jerellers in 
Paris received letters from 
the Marquis, asking them 
to come to the Chateau 
with sets of blue diamonds 
of the first water, suitable 
for making up into brace. 
lets, a pearl necklace of 
high value, and a platinum 


de Champaubert, with plots in_the annals of the wrist-watch. The Marquis 
their maid. They had French police. stated that he desired to 
come, they explained, with m ms ane make Madame la Marquise 
reference to an advertise- a gift of these articles on 
ment which announced that the Castle was her birthday. He suggested that eight 


%o let. 

Distinguished and charming people them- 
selves, the owners were inspired with the 
utmost confidence by the apparently equally 
distinguished and  charmingly-mannered 
Marquis and Marquise. The titled pair were 
good-looking, stylish in appearance, and 
fairly young. The Marquis had the sort of 
face to which the cinema heroes have 
accustomed us, and which might belong to 
a man of almost any age between thirty and 
forty—full, round, intelligent, clean-shaven, 
with fine eyes and other good features. 
Madame la Marquise was vivacious and 
attractive, her pretty head being crowned 
hAtee a tastefully-arranged coiffure of dark 

air. 

The owners of the Castle invited the 
visitors to take tea, and the Marquis and his 
lady returned the compliment by enter- 
taining their host and hostess at the hotel 


where they were staying. Later the Marquis * 


agreed to take a lease of the Chateau, and the 
two parties, now on the best of terms, went 
together to the theatre to see a play which, 
as things turned out, was rather appro- 
priately entitled “‘ The Adventuress.” The 
day before the owners of the Castle were 
to depart, and the new tenants to move 
in, the Marquis and Madame were asked 


hundred thousand francs should be about 
the price of the necklace, and that of 
the bracelets three hundred and fifty 
thousand francs. 

Curiously enough, however, for a man of 
such rank, he signed the letters ‘‘ Marquis 
De Champaubert’’ instead of ‘ Marquis 
de Champaubert,” using a capital ‘‘“D” 
instead of a small one. 

Jewellers, of course, are shrewd men of 
the world, and the three men concerned knew 
that the aristocracy do not usually make 
mistakes of this kind. Their suspicions were 
accordingly aroused by this odd little error, 
as well as by the general style of the letters, 
and each in turn took the precaution of 
going to the police. M. Schwab, special 
commissary, promptly discovered that the 
would-be customer had no right to his title ; 
and, as a result, detectives went to Dinard 
and, posing as representatives of the 
jewellers, made an appointment with the 
Marquis at a café in that town. 

The Marquis duly arrived, but it was 
obvious that he was greatly annoyed. 

“Why couldn’t you drive out to my 
place ? ” he demanded angrily. “ Why bring 
me here ?’ 

“You will drive with us to the police- 
station,” retorted the chief detective, and 
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thereupon he snapped a pair of handcuffs on 
the self-styled Marquis’s wrists. 

In spite of his indignant protests he was 
taken to the police-station, the actual charge 
against him for the moment being that of 
illegally wearing the Legion of Honour. On 
being searched, papers were found upon him 
which apparently identified him with one 
André Simonin, a poultry-dealer of the 
Seine Inférieure. He was detained, and the 
police then visited the Priory. They found 
the maid, but ‘‘ Madame the Marchioness ” 
had departed. 

Realizing that the game was up, the 
‘maid ” confessed. 

“The man you have in custody is my 
husband,” she said. ‘‘ ‘Madame’ is merely 
a lady friend whom he induced to play the 
part of Marchioness because of her superior 
education and manners.” 

A search of the premises resulted in a 
most astounding discovery. A room in the 
basement was found to have heavy curtains 
draped over the inside of the door and 
windows, and when these curtains were 
drawn aside mattresses were revealed, so 
arranged as to close all the cracks, thus 
making the apartment practically air-tight ! 

“And look there!” cried one of the 
detectives, pointing aloft. 

His companions, following the direction 
of his pointing finger, saw that the ceiling 
was pierced with holes. 

““What’s the meaning of that?” was the 
natural inquiry. 

“Let us examine the room above and see 
if we can find out.” 

It was in an adjacent apartment, however, 
that they found the explanation. There, 
beside the party-wall the ceiling had been 
partially broken away, and long indiarubber 
tubes hung down to the floor. These tubes 
passed under the flooring of the rooms above 
and led to the mysterious holes in the 
ceiling of the padded chamber. 

Opening a cupboard in the room contain- 
ing the piping, the police next discovered 
an electric pump and several flasks contain- 
ing chloroform. They came to the con- 
clusion that the intention of the bogus 
Marquis had been to usher the unsuspecting 
jewellers into the padded room, fasten them 
in, and then, hurrying into the adjoining 
apartment, force chloroform fumes through 
the pipes in the ceiling by means of the 
pump and so put them to sleep. When 
satisfied that they were helplessly drugged, 
he would have relieved them of the jewels 
they carried and cleared out to parts 
unknown. 

If all three firms had accepted his invita- 
tion and sent representatives with the 
jewellery specified, he would have stood to 
net gems to the value of forty-two thousand 
pounds! If only one man arrived he might 
expect to secure at least fourteen thousand 
pounds. 
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In the garage attached to the Chateau the 
investigators found a powerful motor-car 
waiting in readiness for the flight, its tanks 
newly filled with petrol. . 

A fantastic scheme, if you like, but one 
that might very easily have succeeded. In 
all probability, too, it would have resulted 
in the deaths from suffocation of the unfor- 
tunate victims, penned up inside the padded 
room. And the whole amazing plot had been 
foiled chiefly through the arch-rogue writing 
a large “ D” instead of a small one, in 
signing the name he had assumed ! - 

It was stated that seventy ki/os (some one 
hundred and fifty pounds) of chloroform 
were found in the flasks—enough to fill 
about three hundred ordinary medicine 
bottles and seventy times as much as would 
be required to cause death by fumes in a 
small room. From this the authorities were 
inclined to think that the ‘* Marquis” had 
never intended his victims to leave the 
padded room alive. 

When charged with attempted assassina- 
tion, however, the pseudo-Marquis protested 
that he only meant to put the jewellers to 
sleep, and that he had taken every precaution 
against a fatality. ‘‘ When I knew they must 
be asleep,” he said, ‘‘ I should have removed 
them from the chamber and made them 
quite comfortable before I took to flight. 
Moreover, I intended to telephone to the 
police, on quitting the Chateau, to inform 
them that someone was imprisoned there.” 

From the ‘‘ Marquis’s ” finger-prints and 
measurements, the police soon satisfied them- 
selves that the papers found on the arrested 
man were not his own, but that he wasin reality 
one Gabriel Gouraud, who had two years 
previously swindled some people at Nantes 
out of several hundred thousand francs. He 
had opened handsome offices in that city 
and received money from all over France 
as the representative of a well-known 
Canadian motor-car firm, in whose name he 
had contracted to deliver cars on payment 
of a quarter the price. 

The ex-“ maid” of the Chateau had, of 
course, also been put under arrest for com- 
plicity in the plot. She told the authorities 
she was formerly a cook, and that during 
their bricf residence at the Priory she and 
the ‘“ Marquis’ used to have their meals 
together in the kitchen by the light of a 
candle. 

Pursuing their investigations, the police 
were not long in getting on the trail of the 
fugitive “ Marquise.”” She was arrested a 


- few days later at a wooden chdlet in the 


Rue Celeste, Elbeuf—a town fourteen miles 
south-west of Kouen—where she was living 
under the name of Blanche Calmel, with a 
maid who knew nothing of her antecedents. 
When arrested, the woman was found to be 
in possession of a sum of over three thousand 
franes. She at once made a full confession 
oi the part she had played in the scheme, 
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“*Look there!’ cried one of the police, pointing aloft.” 
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but denied any knowledge of the deadly 
added room. 

“ The false Marquis’s real name is Clément 
Passal, I believe,” she said. “It is quite 
true that the supposed ‘ maid ’ at the Castle 
is his wife. Her name is Georgette Passal. 
My own true name is Marie Louise Noirait, 
but I have gone under the aliases of Madame 
Gouraud, Madame Lamy, and_ Giselle 
de Gisors, as well as Blanche Calmel.” 

From the papers found in the sham 
Marquis’s possession it appeared that during 
his chequered career he had borne at least 
ten different names. He and his wife had 
been confined in the prison of St. Malo, and 
it transpired that, before deciding upon the 
Priory as the scene of his operations, he had 
endeavoured to rent the Chateau of Val- 
Garni, a very handsome property at Saint- 
Servan. 

A M. Haymet, a jeweller of Paris, now 
came forward and stated that on seeing the 
photographs of the sham “ Marquis and 

Marquise of Champaubert ” in the news- 
papers, he recognized two “ clients” from 
whom, between May and September, he had 
bought jewellery to big amounts on four 
different occasions. 

“As is my invariable custom,” he said, 
“TI paid for each purchase there and then. 
The young woman, the pseudo-Marquise, 
otherwise Mademoiselle Noirait, last visited 
me on the 19th September, when she sold 
me two rings and a ‘ barrette’ for eight 
thousand francs.” 

This bore out Mdlle. Noirait’s own story, 
for when asked to account for her possession 
of the three thousand odd francs she stated 
that she had sold for eight thousand francs 
in Paris a platinum ring, another ring with 
a lesser brilliant, and a “ barrefte,”’ orna- 
mented with small brilliants. ‘‘ These jewels 
had been presented to me by Passal at 
Havre, after we had stayed at Nantes, 
where we passed as Monsieur and Madame 
Gouraud.”” It was at Nantes, as already men- 
tioned, that Passal had perpetrated the big 
fraud of the imaginary Canadian motor-cars. 

“ Of the eight thousand francs I sent five 
thousand to the ‘ Marquis’ at the Priory,” 
Mdlle. Noirait continued, adding that Passal 
had a banking account at Elbeuf, which 
amounted after the frauds to some thirty 
thousand francs. 

In one way and another the police also 
learned that Passal had carried on a swindle 
at Lille the previous January. There, under 
the name of Jean-Marie Patté, he had set up 
in the Grande Place an establishment for 
the supply of materials for a broadcast- 
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ing installation known as the “ Radio- 
Imperator,” and, thanks to his plausibility, 
had made numerous dupes. He contrived, 
according to the Matin, to collect one 
hundred and ninety-four thousand francs 
for wireless sets which, of course, were not 
delivered; but was made to disgorge one 
hundred and fifty-five thousand francs by a 
certain M. Boutry for jewels he had omitted 
to pay for. This reverse caused him to 
abandon his shop and disappear. 

While detained by the police at Elbeuf, 
Mdlle. Noirait also said that she had known 
Passal for seven years. She lived a life 
of gaiety with the supposed ‘ Marquis,” 
driving about the country with him in a 
magnificent motor-car and staying at the 
best hotels. She did not deny that she was 
aware of the various ingenious devices by 
which he had “ raised the wind.” By turns 
Passal had been a perfume-dealer, a seller of 
“rolling material,” and a breeder of pigeons 
at Nantes, Marseilles, Havre, and other 
places. 

As _ regards the plot to chloroform the 
jewellers at the Priory, she asserted she 
knew that Passal meant to get them to 
come to the place, but that he did not 
confide in her as to the method he meant to 
employ. ‘I was not to be present when he 
put his design into execution,” she affirmed. 
“I was at that moment to yield place to 
his lawful wife, who was to succeed me at 
the Castle. My réle was confined to playing 
the part of Madame la Marquise before and 
during the hiring of the Castle, as well as 
while we were in the company of the owners 
during the few days which followed. It 
was a delicate réle, but I think I can say 
that I acquitted myself with credit.” 

While Passal was giving the final touches 
to his chloroforming device, his lady friend, 
according to the Matin, was not idle. She 
crammed into her luggage not only the silver 
table-services, fine glass-ware, and so on, 
but also half-a-dozen pairs of sheets, which 
were afterwards found in the wardrobe of 
her bedroom at the Elbeuf chdlet. 

“Passal was very hot-tempered,” con- 
cluded Mdlle. Noirait’s confession, ‘‘ but he 
made me very happy!” 


At the moment of writing Passal has not 
yet been brought to trial. It is thought 
that he may be insane, and he is under 
observation in a maison de santé (asylum). 
The report of the doctors who are watching 
him will, in due course, decide whether or 
no he faces the judges for the strange attair 
of the ‘‘ Padded Room.” 
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FIVE GREENHORNS 


An amusing account of the 
adventures and misadven- 
tures of five inexperienced 
Englishmen who set forth to 
make homes for themselves 
in the Canadian wilderness. 
‘We commend this story to 
all those young men who, 


WWELVE or fourteen years ago 
Edmonton, Alberta, like other 
small towns throughout Western 
Canada, was “ booming.” New 

arrivals poured in almost daily, and amongst 
them were the “ heroes ” of this story, four 
young Englishmen and a boy of sixteen-— 
myself. 

‘None of the four—Reg, George, Frank, and 
Bill, as I will call them—wished to ‘stay in 
town, because, as Bill put it: ‘‘ We can live 
in towns in the Old Country. We all came 
to Canada to lead a man’s life, in the big 
outdoors.” 

So Reg, being the smallest, and therefore 
the most easily persuaded, was sent up to 
Athabasca Landing, a hundred miles north 
of Edmonton, to locate suitable homesteads. 

There was no railroad north of Edmonton 
in those days, and it did not require a keen 
observer to notice that when Reg returned his 
enthusiasm for living in the “ big outdoors ” 
had somewhat diminished. But he had 
accomplished what he set out to do, and the 
four ‘ quarter sections” of land he had 
selected were duly “ filed on” at the local 
Land Office. 

An official gathering of the clan was held 
about the middle of February, the day 
previous to starting-out into the wilds. 

Looking up from a small book he ha. been 
scribbling in, Bill remarked: ‘‘ To-morrow 
we say good-bye to civilization and go forth 
to carve out homes in the wilderness.” 

Reg greeted this oracular statement with a 
derisive laugh. 

“If you been along with me on the 
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dissatisfied with their present 
jobs, have vague ideas con- 
cerning the glamour of the 
life in a new 

“It is a true 


account of a personal 
experience,” writes the 
Author. 


locating trip, you wouldn’t be quite so keen 
on the wilderness,” he retorted. 

“Yes, I should,” replied Bill. ‘ Hard- 
ships won’t bother me / I want the wilds— 
the vast open spaces—where a man’s a 
man.” 

“You'll get ’em,” chuckled Reg dryly. 
“ But be sure and take plenty of little books 
along, so as to write down your experiences.” 

The next morning the start was made, 
and even the fact that the thermometer 
registered thirty below zero did not dampen 
in the slightest degree the enthusiasm of 
Bill. He said it was bracing and refreshing. 
Such intense cold certainly does keep one 
hustling. 

The teams were hitched up, and with 
visions of returning in a few years “‘ a bronzed 
and bearded man,’ like the fellows in the 
story-books, I took up my pe osition on top 
of the heavy load driven by Reg. The other 
three rode on the lighter “‘ democrat. 


“All set 2?” inquired Reg; then in pro- 
fessiouai style, he yelled to the team : ‘‘ Gid- 
dap!” 

The horses pulled, reared and snorted ; 


but the sleigh did not budge. We all got off 
and shoved, as Reg again yelled at the 
animals. Still the sleigh refused to move. 
The teamster of a passing load of coal, 
stopping his team, climbed down and strolled 
over to investigate. 

“Say !"’ he inquired, ‘ how long has this 
load been standing in the yard ?” 

“About three days,” replied 
“Why ?” 

The teamster surveyed us pityingly. 


Bill. 
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Hitching up after a halt for lunch on the trail. Notice the 
home-made runners on the “democrat.” 


“Well, well,” he observed sadly. ‘“ And 
you expect one poor little team to walk 
away with a load that’s been freezing to 
the snow for three days! Get a pry of some 
kind.” 

When Frank returned with a long pole the 
old hand took it. 

“Now watch,” he said. We all gazed 
vascinated as he inserted the pole under 
each runner in turn and broke away the 
tenacious hold of the snow and ice. 

“ Always do that before asking the team 
to move it if the load has been standing very 
long,” he growled. 

“Thanks very much,” said Bill, feelingly, 
and forthwith pulled out his little book. “ I'll 
make a note of that.” 

The coal-driver looked at him wonderingly, 
appeared to be about to say something 
further, changed his mind, and went back 
to his own load. 

“ Gid-dap!"” Again Reg yelled out the 
command, and this time we moved off 
easily. 

“Gid-dap!” cried George, driving the 
second team, and we slid easily along the 
road until we reached the street-car tracks. 
These had been swept clean of snow, and 
when the loads slid on to them we stopped 
with a jerk. A street car approached, and 
the horses made frantic attempts to get 
away, but without success. 

The street car stopped—it had to—and the 
passengers, seeing our predicament, tumbled 
out, and i small army soon pushed us on to 
good sledding-ground again. 

Without much conversation, but all 
longing for the same thing—to get out of the 
town and away from the remarks and grins 
of amused onlookers—we pushed on at our 
best pace, and when we halted for lunch we 
were many miles from Edmonton. 

After the brief halt) the teams 


were 
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hitched up again, and 
all was going well when 
Reg saw a team 
approaching from the 
opposite direction. He 
guided his horses to 
one side to allow as 
much room as he pos- 
sibly could on the 
narrow trail, but pulled 
out too far; the offside 
runners slipped off the 
hard - packed _ surface 
into the several feet of 
loose snow at the side. 

‘“‘Whoa!’’ yelled 
Reg, as he felt the load 
tilting, and “Whoa!” 
yelled everyone’ in 
chorus, but it was too 
late. Slowly and in- 
exorably the load tipped 
and finally settled on 
its side, and Reg and 
myself were hurled head-first into the cooling 
white mantle. Frantically we clawed our 
way out, the others being too busy with the 
scared horses to aid us. 2 

By the time we had struggled back to the 
trail, the teamster travelling the other way 
strolled over. 

“Hello, fellows!” he greeted us. ‘ How 
did you come to upset on a level trail ? ” 

“Why,” answered Reg, wriggling all 

over as the ice-cold snow slid down his 
spine, “I tried to pull out to let you get 


My Eh?” The man stared at him blankly. 
“Don’t you know that it is up to the team 
travelling light to turn out? I was just 
going to pull off the trail when you upset.” 

“ But supposing that you also had been 
loaded?” asked George, as he ruefully 
surveved the scattered load. 

“Oh, that’s easy,” returned our new 
acquaintance. ‘‘ You decide which of you 
shall make way, turn off sharply at nght 
angles, and after the other fellow has 
passed, hook your team on the hind end 
and pull back on to the trail.” 

“ That's another little tip worth noting,” 
said Bill, and, with the remark he produced 
his little book and scribbled feverishly. Then, 
all hands helping, we got righted and started 
on our way once more. 

Nightfall found us at the top of a steep 
hill—the first we had so far encountered ; 
at the toot we could see the lights of the 
road-house we had planned to stop at. 

With the confidence of ignorance, Reg 
started his team on the downward path. 
The horses set off at a cautious walk, hanging 
back in the breeching to control the thrust 
of the heavily-liden sleigh, The weight of 
the load, however, was too much for them. 
The walk changed to a trot; the trot into 
a canter, and by the time we reached the 
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bottom they were running their hardest to 
keep ahead of the lurching load, which was 
almost pushing them off their feet. 

Somehow a badly-scared Reg managed to 
keep them on the trail, a slight upgrade at 
the foot of the hill gave them a chance to 
check the terrific speed, and we finally swung 
into the yard of the stopping-place at a 
steady trot. 

The other team, having a lighter load, 
managed to hold it back, but both ourselves 
and the horses were still sweating and 
shivering when Frank, Bill, and George 
arrived, 

The “‘ boss ” of the road-house approached 
at the same time. He had heard our wild 
dash down the hill and commented upon it 
as he helped us to unhitch. 


A typical road-house. 


“ Pretty risky rushing a hill like that after 
dark,” he observed. 

“Tt is,” agreed Reg. “ But how can you 
put a brake on a sleigh ? ” 

The question so amazed the boss that he 
held up his lantern to take a good look at 
the questioner. Then he spoke. 

“ Say ! ’’—His tone revealed utter amaze- 
ment—‘‘ Do you mean to tell me that you 
fellows are on the trail with two teams and 
don’t know how to check a load on a hill ? ” 
Without waiting for a reply, he held the 
lantern up again; then went on: 
“TI guess you are newcomers. 
You'd better let me show you 
how.” 

“Thanks,” Bill said, and 
promptly pulled out his little book. 
“We should be very glad if you 
would.” 

“Sure I will,” and after the 
horses had been stabled and fed, 
by the light of a few lanterns, the 
good-natured boss showed us how 
to wrap a logging chain round the 
rear runners so that it would cut 
into the frozen snow and act as a 
rag. Thea, unloading blankets 
and grub-boxes, we trooped towards 
the bunkhouse. 
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It was our first experience of a road-house 
kept by a settler who happened to be located 
on a trail between two frontier towns. 
George was in the lead and pushed open the 
door, but staggered back with an exclama- 
tion. “ Great Scott!” he gasped, ‘‘ What 
an atmosphere ! ”” 

Recovering, he entered the log building, 
and as we crowded in at his heels, the full 
reason of his startled remark struck us and 
we looked round to discover the cause. It 
was not hard to find, for lying round on the 
floor were several teamsters, the drivers of 
the loads of treight. As is customary, we 


learnt later, they had each removed their felt 
boots, moccasins, and sundry layers of socks, 
hanging them to dry near the one and only 
stove, 


and were now sleeping soundly 
wrapped in their blankets, the only 
portions of their anatomy exposed 
being their bare feet. 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Reg. ‘“‘ How 
do vou like the wilds, Bill ? ”” 

But Bill had gone outside again 
for a breath of fresh air. He 
returned looking none too well, but, 
recovering, did full justice to the 
meal which Frank and George 
prepared. 

Daybreak the next morning 
found us well on our way, and a 
steep hill gave Bill an opportunity 
to practise the ‘ rough-lock ”’ the 
road-house boss had taught him. 
It worked excellently, and all that 
day the teams hauled the loads 
through wild unsettled country. 

The farther into the wilderness we drove the 
happier Bill became, but nothing happened 
to relieve the monotony of the day’s travel, 
and nightfall revealed to tired men and 
horses the twinkling lights of another 
stopping-house. 

Putting away the teams, we marched into 
the bunkhouse, George again in the lead, 
and found it a replica of the first, atmosphere 
and all. 

Darkness of the third day found us off 
the main trail and following a dimly- 


The barns and outbuildings of a stopping-place. 
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A survey “cut-line.” 


outlined sleigh-track winding through heavy 
timber. 

“Of course I know where we are!” Reg 
growled for the twentieth time. ‘‘ Old Tom 
Ryley’s cabin is just round the next bend.” 

We rounded several bends, and the 
horses were getting tired and our own 
tempers short, when at last, in answer to 
many frantic hails, a man carrying a lantern 
was seen approaching along the trail. 

“Hey!” yelled Reg. “Is that you, 
Tom?” 

“ Sure it’s me all 
right,’”” the light- 
carrier replied. 
“Follow the lan- 
tern!” 

We followed, 
gladly enough, and 
in less than half an 
hour were enjoying 
supper in the griz 
zled old bachelor’s 
shack. 

“* How long have 


you been home- 
steading, Tom?” 

Supper was over, 
and George put the 
question after he 
had taken stock of 
the poor surround- 
ings. 


“Aw” —Tomhad 
been a cowpuncher 
in his younger days 
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and spoke with the soft drawl of the cattle- 
lands—“ ’bout nine years, I guess.” 

““ What ? ” George was frankly surprised. 
“Why, according to all the books and 
pamphlets we have read on homesteading, a 
man should be a well-to-do owner of a fine 
farm in a few years.” 

“ Waal,” drawled Tom, with a twinkle in 
his eye, ‘I ain’t aiming to spread no 
gloom, but it takes a little longer than that, 
providing, o’ course, you don’t quit or 
cash-in in the meantime.” 

Our host’s attention was drawn to Bill, 
who had been scribbling in his note-book. 
Noticing his interest Bill explained: “ I’m 
making a note of everything we learn as we 


go along.” 
Old Tom was greatly amused. 
“Waal,” he drawled, ‘‘ I guess you'll have 


a flock of little books before you get your 
fine farms.” 

“Ha! ha! ’’—Reg was letting his horrible 
laugh loose again—"' I like the kind way he 
puts it!” 

After that the conversation became 
desultory, for we were all dead tired, and 
were soon sleeping more or less comfortably 
on the hard floor. 

The next morning, owing to there being 
a total absence of any trail to the four 
“quarters '’ Reg had located excepting the 
survey ‘‘cut-lines,’”’ both the teams were 
hitched to the heavy load, and the other was 
left in the care of Tom. Our host informed 
us that on the section next to the one filed 
on, there was a shack built by a homesteader 
who had since abandoned his claim. 

“It's in pretty good shape, boys,” he 
told us, ‘‘ and will be plenty good enough for 
you to camp at until you can get your own 
cabins built.” F 

Then Reg, setting a course by the compass 
and survey lines, and trusting a great deal in 


Chopping wood outside the old shack. 
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Providence, yelled to the willing horses, and 
we started on the last lap of our journey. 
It was tough going. With no beaten 
trail under them the animals kept breaking 
through the thin top crust of frozen snow, 
floundering up to their bellies, while the 
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“ Stop like that till I get a picture ! ” cried 
Bill—and I stopped. Then we all got busy 
fixing ung? up. 

It was dark by the time we had freed 
the old shack of snow, and although none of 
us cared much about sleeping practically 


The Author inside the roofless old shack which was described as “in pretty good shape”! 


load rocked, lurched and swayed, as it 
bum: over the concealed logs and stumps. 

“Gosh!” exclaimed Bill, picking himself 
up from where he had been pitched off the 
load for the third time. ‘I’m beginning to 
think that homesteading isn’t all it’s cracked 
up to be.” 

“Ha! Ha! Ha!” roared Reg, halting 
the team to allow him to climb back again. 
“ This is the ‘ big outdoors ’ you were raving 
about, Bill!” 

Frank and George said nothing ; they were 
too busy hanging on. 

In spite of the rough travelling, however, 
a couple of hours after noon we reached 
the old shack, and tumbled off to examine 
our new abode. For a moment we surveyed 
the windowless, doorless, roofless pile of 
logs in disgusted silence; then Bill ex- 
pressed the sentiments of the whole party in 
the words :— 

““Ye gods ! And this is what old Tom calls 
habitable and in pretty good shape !'” 

I waded inside with a shovel to clear out 
some of the snow, and sat down feeling too 
“ fed up ” for words. 


out of doors in a temperature several degrees 
below zero we had no choice; so, piling 
plenty of hay on the floor, we spread our 
blankets and, being tired out, slept soundly. 

On awakening the next morning we found 
ourselves and our blankets covered with 
snow, and it was still falling. As we were 
quite warm beneath the blankets, each of 
us pretended to be fast asleep and waited for 
someone else to get up and start a fire. 
Finally with many muttered remarks about 
the rest of us, George tumbled out and lit 
a fire, 

All that day was spent in cutting firewood, 
blocking up the window holes, piling hay on 
the roof joists, and generally trying to make 
the place really “ habitable,” and by night- 
fall the conditions were comparatively 
comfortable. 

The next day we devoted to the business 
of locating the respective quarter-sections 
and deciding upon the best site on each 
whereon to build barns and cabins. The 
sleigh was unloaded, and, using the empty 
wagon box and one team, a start was made, 

For over an hour the willing bronchos 
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dragged the sleigh over logs and stumps, 
everyone keeping a keen look-out for the 
section moti and stake. Suddenly a loud 
tustling in the bush scared the horses and 
they started to bolt. 

Reg did his best to obey some of the ad- 
vice yelled to him, and hauled on to the reins 
with all his strength, but it was of no avail. 
Bumping and crashing through brush and 
over the logs, the team dashed along at a 
mad gallop until we hit a larger log lying 
beneath the snow. The wagon box, including 
ourselves, was thrown clear, and the horses 
continued on their way with only the running 
gear. Picking ourselves up from the snow, 
luckily unhurt, we discovered that Reg was 
nowhere to be seen. 

“‘ Where are you, Reg ?”’ yelled Bill. 

“ Here ! you blankety-blanks ! ’’ answered 
a muffled voice. ‘‘ Here!” * 

With one accord we hastened across to the 
wagon-box, which was lying upside down, 
and on lifting it, found Reg, up to his ears 
in the snow, and in an awful temper, but 
otherwise uninjured. Leaving him to simmer 
down, we chased off after the team, which 
had come to a halt with a horse on either 
side of a tree. After straightening them 
out, and lifting the box to its place, Reg 
again took the lines and the search was 
resumed. 

By the time the coyotes commenced their 
evening plaint, a place on which to erect 
the buildings and a good spot where we could 
cut logs had been chosen. 

None of our party had ever tried to fell 
trees before, and soon after the axes and 
crosscut saws began their music next 
morning, a stranger appeared in our midst. 

“Good morning, fellers ! ’’ he greeted us. 

“Good morning!’ came the answering 
chorus. 


“Say,” he went on. “I don’t want to 
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butt in, but I’ve been watching you for 
some time.”’ He turned to Frank and George, 
who were tugging away at a saw. “ Which 
way do you expect that stick you are trying 
to cut to fall ?” he asked. 

“Why,” panted George, ‘‘ the way it is 
leaning, of course.”’ 

The stranger did not reply to this at 
once; he just stood there, saddened and 
stricken dumb by the appalling ignorance 
indicated by George’s reply. Finally he 
heaved a deep sigh and, still regarding George 
with a pitying expression, said :— 

“Loan me an axe.” 

Bill handed him an axe, at the same time 
pulling out the inevitable little book. The 
man took the tool, and spat on his hands, 
“Now watch,” he = said. We watched 
interestedly as with skilful strokes he sent 
the chips flying from a wedge-shaped cut he 
made in the side of the trunk. 

“Now,” he said, “‘ give me a saw. Catch 
the other end,”’ he added to Frank, “ and 
don’t ride on it.” 

“ Ride on it ?”” queried the puzzled Frank. 

“Yeh. Don’t put any weight on it. Just 
let ‘er come and go easy.” 

Soon the tree fell, in the exact direction 
of the wedge-shaped cut. 

“Now y'understand.” Our instructor 
paused od gazed round at usall. ‘‘ Always 
cut a ‘calf’ the way you want the stick to 
fall, and saw from the opposite side.” 

“ Thanks,” said Bill, busy scribbling in 
his note-book. “ Thanks very much.” 

The stranger grinned. ‘ Well, boys, we 
all have to learn,” he observed. ‘‘ See you 
all to-morrow—So long!” And he departed 
as abruptly and silently as he appeared. 

All that day we sawed and chopped, 
chopped and sawed, and at the end of the 
day had as many logs felled as two real 
lumber-jacks would have cut in a couple of 
hours. We needed 


“Bill” outside his own cabin. 


no lullaby to send 
us off to sleep that 
night. 

For a couple of 
weeks the cutting 
went on, the gang 
becoming daily 
more __ proficient. 
Each day, the 
stranger, who we 
learned was a 
trapper named 
Pete, showed up 
at odd times and 
handed out most 
badly-needed 
advice. 

After a sufficient 
number of logs 
had been cut there 
came the task of 
“snaking”? them 
out of the bush to 
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getting the better of him.” 


where they could be loaded up on the 
running gear of the sleigh. 

After two or three weeks of hauling logs, 
our supply of fresh meat became exhausted, 
and early one morning Bill, accompanied 
by George, set out to try and get a moose or 
a deer. 

For several hours they tramped through 
the timber, making enough noise to scare 
all the game for miles. But luck was with 
them ; the natural curiosity of a herd of deer 
caused them to approach to find out what 
strange creatures were creating such a 
disturbance. 

Bill sighted them at the same time as they 
sighted him. All of a shiver, he raised his 
thirty-thirty and fired. A deer toppled over, 
and the rest of the animals sought safety in 
headlong flight. 

a Yip-pee !—got ‘im!’ shrieked the de- 
lighted Bill, throwing away the Winchester 
and running as hard as he could towards the 
wounded beast. Before he reached it, 
however, it scrambled to its feet and rushed 
off after the others. 

““Whoa—stop!” screeched Bill, his 
excitement getting the better of him. Then, 
seeing it was useless, he turned and ran back 
to where he had dropped his rifle. George, 
who had been hunting some distance away, 
now came puffing up. 

“‘ Why all the shooting and yelling?” he 
queried. Picking up his rifle, Bill told him, 
at the seme time grabbing him by the arm 
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“*Whoa—stop!’ screeched Bill, his excitement 
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and urging: ‘“‘ Come on, come on!” George, 
however, wanted time to recover his wind. 

“No,” he said decidedly, ‘If the deer 
is badly hit it won’t go far. If it isn’t, then 
we shall never see it again; so before we 
move put these facts down in your blessed 
little book. Never, when out hunting, drop 
your rifle or approach a fallen beast without 
reloading. Never screech or let loose war- 
whoops. And never count your chickens 
before they are hatched!” 

Realizing that he deserved it, Bill took 
the sarcastically-uttered advice in good 
part ; then, with George at his heels, he took 
up the trail of the wounded white-tail. 

His folly cost them a weary two hours’ 
search belore they came up with their 
quarry, which was quickly dispatched. By 
way of penance, Bill carried it all the way 
back to camp himself, George walking in 
front carrying both rifles and wearing an 
irritating grin. 

It was almost dark when they reached the 
shack, but the hearty congratulations of 
Reg and Frank made the weary Bill feel 
much better. Reg then announced that he 
also had shot something. 

“IT don’t know what it is,” he explained, 
“but come and see it for yourselves ; it is 
down near the spring.” 

In a body we trooped out of the shack and 
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down to the spring. As we walked along the 
sloping trail, a gentle breeze from the lake 
wafted a perfectly appalling smell to our 
nostrils. We looked at one another wonder- 
ingly; then, as by common consent we 
halted, Bill had an inspiration. He gazed 
at Reg sternly. 

“This animal you shot, little man,’ he 
inquired, ‘‘ what does it look like ? ” 

“ Why,” replied Reg, “ it looks something 
like a guinea pig. Black and white, with a 
bushy tail. A pretty little beast.” 

“Did you handle it?’ Bill’s tone was 
sepulchural. 

““Why, yes,” returned Reg. “It’s got a 
fine fur—made me feel quite sorry that I 
shot it.””. And he added again: “ A pretty 
little beast.” 

Bill heaved a deep sigh, and explained the 
full horror of the situation in six words. 

“ A skunk—and Reg handled it!” 

“What ?”’ screamed the horror-stricken 
Reg, and promptly commenced to frantically 
sniff himself all over. 

“‘ Don't take it too hard,” said Bill. ‘‘ We 
all have to learn. I thought I noticed some- 
thing unusual when you first got to wind- 
ward! You couldn't possibly smell worse 
than you do now, so go down to your kill, 
make a fire, and burn it. When you return, 
take off your sweater and overalls and burn 
them as well; we'll build a fire for you out- 
side. We're sorry for you, Reg, but at times 
life is very, very hard.” 

Chuckling heartily, the rest of us turned 
and made our way back to the shack, leaving 
Reg to perform his horrible task. A few 
minutes later he arrived at the shack, and 
we did some more chuckling as we watched 
him hastily remove his outer garments, 
throw them on the fire we had prepared for 
him, and hustle shivering into the cabin. 


Bill and Frank in the community shack. 
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During the next three weeks, with the 
occasional aid of Pete, the trapper, the four 
shacks were erected. So that they would 
be close to one another, they “were built 
on what was thought to be the inside corner 
of each quarter-section. A better survey of 
the land, after the cabins had been built, 
showed that no less than three of them were 
on Frank’s homestead, and one on Bill’s 
farm to-be, so that Reg and George were 
shackless! Two of them were therefore 
torn down again and«moved. George shifted 
his just across the line, but to make quite 
sure this time Reg insisted that his should be 
re-erected at the extreme eastern corner of 
his quarter. There it stood un-used for about 
three weeks, when it fell a victim to the 
bush fires of the spring, and once more poor 
Reg was homeless. 

The rapid disappearance of the snow and 
ice before the warm spring sun and wind 
put an end to work in the bush, and all 
hands were kept busy giving the finishing 
touches to the shacks and clearing away the 
brush and timber near them in order to guard 
them from the spring fires, which had already 
destroyed Reg's future home. When the 
frost left the ground, we tried hard to do 
some ploughing, while four excited horses 
did everything but go straight. With two 
men at-the handles, ignorant of the first 
rudiments of ploughing, we did our best, 
as Reg put it, to “ bust up the virgin sod.” 

The large lake near the sprig being now 
almost free from ice, ducks, geese, and 
other waterfowl began to arrive in countless 
numbers, so early one morning Bill organized 
a one-man duck-hunt. 

While we were at breakfast we heard his 
duck-gun roar several times. An interval 
of silence followed ; then on the threshold of 
the community cabin there appeared, a 
very wet, very 
cold, but ver 
triumphant Bill, 
his gun in one hand 
and four birds in 
the other. 

“Had to swim 
out to get them,” 
he explained, as he 
hastily stripped off 
his sodden = gar- 
ments. We were 
not surprised he 
had had to do his 
own retrieving, for 
the three dogs we 
had purchased in 
town, and which 
the owner had 
assured us were 
first-class duck and 
chicken retrievers, 
had come sneak- 
ing back into the 
shack and hidden 
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“The sudden lurch pitched him 
out on to his face in a soft 
marshy place.” 


under the table at the sound of the first 
shots. 

Our trapper friend Pete drifted in soon 
after the meal was ended, and on being told 
of the incident he strolled over to where 
Bill was busily engaged plucking his bag. 
He examined the birds, and then, makin 
an effort to conceal his mirth, explain 
that they were not proper ducks, but what 
are known as “hell-divers” and quite 
unfit for eating purposes. Bill’s face was a 
study. 

“Hal ha! ha!” Reg, doubled up with 
mirth, tumbled off the log he was sitting on 
as Bill hurled the birds far into the brush. 

“Oh! gracious! Ha! ha! ha! Put it 
down in your little book, Bill!” 

Bill, however, remembering his icy swim, 
failed to see the humour of it, and Reg’s 
guffaws irritated him intensely. ‘“ Any- 
way,” he retaliated “I don’t go round 
shooting skunks!” 

‘‘No,” returned Reg. “‘ But you did make 
me burn a skin that I have since learned 
from Pete was worth several dollars.” 

“Get out!” replied Bill. “Is that a 
fact ?’’ he added, turning to Pcte. 

“ Sure,” answered Pete. “If Reg had 
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only known enough to skin that skunk 
before he burned his clothes, and had put the 
hide in a pail of coal-oil and water for a few 
days, the smell would have almost dis- 
appeared.” 

“ Well ’—Bill pulled out his little book— 
“Tl certainly make a note of that.” 

“Yes, do,” grinned George, as he rose to 
his feet; ‘‘ and while you other chaps are 
harnessing the horses I'll take a stroll down 
to the lake and sce if I can bag a couple 
of real ducks.” 

He went off with the duck-gun, but 
returned in less than fifteen minutes. He 
was breathing rather heavily, and inquired 
if Pete had gone. 

“Yes,” Frank informed him. “ But 
where are the ducks ? ” 

“Couldn’t get a shot,” answered George. 

Frank stretched out his hand. ‘‘ Give me 
the gun,” he said, ” I'll try my luck.” 

“All right.” George handed over the 
weapon, and remarked quictly : ‘‘ Keep your 
eyes peeled.” 

Frank was back in even quicker time than 
George. He was also breathing heavily— 
and he was more honest. He looked across 
at George and grinned. 
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“So that was why you couldn’t get a 
shot!’’ he said. Then he shouted to Reg 
and Bill. ‘‘ Put the horses back in the 
barn,” he called out. ‘‘ There’s a bear down 
at the spring ! ” 

Bear! Not one of the boys would admit 
that he was scared, but the horses went back 
into the barn in double-quick time and 
everyone piled into the shack. A_ brief 
council of war was held and then Frank and 
Bill, taking a heavy rifle apiece, started 
towards the spring. We others, with loaded 
shot-guns and “ twenty-two’s,” escorted 
them as far as the brow of the hill. Our 
trapper friend had given us quite a lot of 
advice about the bears of northern Alberta, 
but all we could remember was his saying: 
“There’s never no telling what a bear will 
do.” We waited somewhat anxiously, there- 
fore, as Frank and Bill disappeared down the 
trail. Presently—crack ! crack !—we heard 
the vicious snap of Frank’s * 303, a succession 
of ferocious roars, and then—bang! bang! 
—Bill’s thirty-thirty spoke. We couldn't 
stand the inaction; we ran down to the 
spring, and there saw Bill doing a war-dance 
round the carcass of a huge black bear. 

“This is the life! ’’ he gloated. ‘‘ Frank 
wounded it, and I put in the finishing shots!” 

It was a huge specimen, and as we busied 
ourselves skinning and cutting up the 
carcass Bill bemoaned his luck at not having 
a plate left for his camera. 

It took most of the morning to get the 
kill to the shack, but as we hitched up the 
teams after lunch to drive over and do some 
work at Reg’s place, George had an idea. 
“You’ve all bagged something excepting 
me,” he said, ‘so I’m going to carry a big 
rifle along.” 

He was repaid for his trouble, for, as 
we drove along, Bill suddenly exclaimed, 
““Whose dogs are those?” At the same 
time he pointed to where two tawny- 
coloured animals were leaping and playing 
about seventy yards off the trail. 

“Dog. my eye!” retorted George, 
elegantly. ‘ They're coyotes!” 

Reg stopped the team, and standing up 
at the rear of the wagon-box, George took 
careful aim and pressed the trigger. 

“Bang!” went the rifle, and ‘‘ Whoa!” 
yelled Reg, but it was useless. 

Nervous ever since smelling the bear, the 
roar of the Winchester in their ears was too 
much for the horses. They gave one leap, 
and set off on a dead run. 

We all stayed in the wagon excepting 
George. The sudden lurch pitched him out 
on to his face, but fortunately the wagon 
had been halted at a soft marshy place in the 
trail, so the mud broke his fall. 

Getting the team once more under control, 
and endeavouring to turn them, Keg 
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inquired over his shoulder: 
George ?” 

“George left us back at the slough,” 
answered Bill, laconically. 

“Eh?” asked Reg. “‘ What—did he get 
chucked out ? Here; hold the lines.” And 
with a succession of his terrible “‘ Ha! ha! 
ha’s!”’ he subsided flat on his back in the 
wagon-box. 

Bill managed to turn the horses, and we 
soon came up with a muddy but triumphant 
George, with a coyote strung over his 
shoulder. 

“Look at him!’ chuckled Reg, and then 
added insult to injury by asking: ‘ Why 
didn’t you wait till I stopped at a dryer 
place betore you got out ?” 

“ Because I didn’t intend to get out just 
there,” replied George truthfully. ‘ Still,” 
he added, ‘‘ I got my coyote.” 

He carefully laid the dead beast in the 
wagon and clambered in himself, and on 
arriving back at the shack, with the aid of 
Bill, he skinned it. Everyone felt that 
getting two nice rugs in one day, a bear and 
2 coyote, was pretty lucky. 

Another two or three weeks of carving 
homes out of the wilderness, and then all of 
us began to get tired of the long spell of 
“baching and to sigh for some decent 
meals. 

it was therefore agreed to close the shacks 
for the season and drive back to Edmonton 
before the spring rains made the trails 
impassable. 

One sunny morning, therefore, 
cavalcade set out for ‘‘civilization."”” 

A halt was made for dinner at the cabin 
of old Tom, who promised to keep an eye on 
the property and effects left on the home- 
steads. Before we left he couldn't resist a 
dig at Bill. 

How many little books have you filled?” 
he inquired. 

“Several,"” grinned Bill. ‘And I have 
certainly learned a lot about outdoor life.”” 

“Guess you'll be back before long?” suggested 
Tom. 

“1 don't know."”. It was Reg who answered 
him, ‘We want to enjoy a little of the artificial 
life of town first.” Then he began to laugh 
again. 

“al ha! ha!’ he roared, “I don't. think 
Bill is quite as keen on the great outdoors as 
he was." 

A chorus of ‘So-longs,"” and still chuckling, 
Reg started the team for the hundred-mile 
drive to town, 

We later learned that when old Tom was 
discussing us with a neighbour, the man quericd: 
“Green?” 

“Green?” replied Tom. “T'll say so!” 

A remark which, all things considered, was 
thoroughly justified. 


“Get him, 


a merry 
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IV.— (Conclusion). 
ITHIN a 
few days 
of my res- 
cue by the 
Indians I had quite 
recovered my 
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On the whole the 
women were not bad 
looking, and, being 
scarce, were in great 
demand, no matter 
.what their age. Ro- 
mance does not play 


strength and was 
able to explore the 
surrounding country. 
The Maranon was 
not far away from 
the house, and tak- ! 
ing all things into 
consideration, the 
Ipicus must have 
been about [a mile 
further down stream. 
A short distance up- 


the Amazon. 


The extraordinary adventures that befell 
an explorer who, treacherously abandoned 
by his guide, found himself alone in the 
trackless forests of the upper reaches of 
It is safe to say that very 
few white men have ever experienced 
such an ordeal and lived to tell the story. 
This instalment describes his 
the Indian jungle-dwellers, and his final 
return to civilization. 


a great part in the 
life of the Indians, 
and the most sought- 
after attributes of a 
wife are good health 
and ability to work. 
The crime of stealing 
a woman was on a 
par with the stealing 
of bananas—and the 
punishment for each 


life among 


river, I discovered, 

there was a bad cataract the Indians would 
not attempt in their canoes—which was 
the reason that no one passed my gravel- 
bank during the many days I was stranded 
there. 

With the return of my strength, I com- 
menced overtures for continuing, my way 
towards Bellavista, but my hosts would not 
listen to the idea, and I wisely gave up all 
thought of ing to move until I was on 
more friendly terms with them. I therefore 
made a point of joining in every excursion 
to neighbouring houses so as to widen my 
circle of acquaintances and thoroughly 
identify myself with Aguaruna society. 

Nevertheless, I had to go cautiously, 
especially in my dealings with the women, 
The men were extraordinarily jealous of 
their wives, and to have even smiled at one 
might have been enough to start trouble. 
I was not in a position to take any chances, 
and during my entire sojourn in the wilds 
I never once spoke to a woman ; I even went 
so far as to avoid looking at them if possible. 
When we were squatted round on the floor 
for a pow-wow, I would seek a position 
where no woman would be in front of 
me. If a woman put food before me I never 
looked up and nodded ‘ Thanks,” but 
remained impassive as the Indians did. If 
I showed any sense of pleasure at all I would 
look towards the head of the household and 
wave my hand as if to say ‘‘ Much obliged.” 


was death. Never- 
theless incessant 
tribal and inter-family warfare was caused 
by the prevalence of this very crime, 

My greatest source of enjoyment while 
living with the Aguarunas was to go hunting 
in the forest with the men. The two weapons 
used were the spear and the deadly blow. 
gun; of the two the blow-gun was possibly 
the most useful, since the spear was for 
killing larger animals, such as tapirs, which 
frequent more open ground, The blow-guns 
that I saw were made with most remarkable 
precision from two strips of Chonta palm. 
wood, symmetrically grooved out, bound 
together, and finished off on the outside 
with gum. Sometimes the mcuthpiece was 
made with bone; otherwise the wood was 
left plain and fashioned to suit the taste of 
the individual. The darts were merely slim 
splinters of wood about cight inches long, 
poisoned at the tip. Before inserting them 
in the mouthpiece one or two wads of wild 
cotton would be wound round the rear end, 
so as to make an airtight fit in the tube. 
The gun was not held in what one would 
assume to be the most natural position— 
with one hand close to the mouth and the 
other supporting the weapon as near its 
centre as possible, but both hands were 
kept close to the mouth-piece, and in this 
apparently awkward position the tube was 
aimed, A good putt of air from the lungs 
of the operator and the dart would be 
driven out of the tube. The velocity being 
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low, it described a very appreciable arc in 
its flight thrcugh space, which meant a 
high angle of fire and consequently great 
difficulty in aiming. 


POISONED DARTS. 


In spite of this, however, the unerring 
accuracy with which these men could hit 
objects eighty to a hun- 
dred feet away was 
marvellous, and I saw 
them actually strike a 
monkey in mid-air as it 
leapt from one branch 
to another. It is not 
necessary for the dart 
to penetrate deep into 
the flesh of the animal ; 
so long as it scratches 
the skin and draws 
blood, the poison does 
the rest. Within a 
minute or two the 
victim dies a painless 
death from paralysis of 
the heart. 

It is an interesting 
fact that the animal so 
killed can be eaten 
without fear, as the 
poison, when taken in- 
ternally, has no effect. 
Only when it enters 
through the blood is 
the result fatal. 

My constant com- 
panion was the man 
Tehi, whose attach- 
ment was the result 
of his thinking me a 
great medicine-man, or 
the equivalent of it. 
One day his wife com- 
plained of evil spirits 
in her head—which I 
“ drove out ” with a tablet of aspirin, not 
only making Tehi my faithful friend thereby, 
but gaining great renown among the tribe, 
who henceforth came to me with their 
various ailments. 

Whether it was thanks to the open-air 
life or not I do not know, but the eternal 
daily menu of yxcas and bananas, if well 
prepared, never palled on me. There was one 
delicacy, though, which defeated me com- 
pletely. It was a caterpillar, or more 
correctly speaking a white grub, two te 
three inches long, that burrowed into the 
trunk of a certain palm-tree. These were 
collected by the women, and as often as not 
eaten raw. 

The Aguarunas are very clean in their 
habits, and after a meal has been served, one 
of the women usually brings round a large 
hollow: gourd full of water to wash with. It is 
a primitive conception of the modern finger- 


An Indian inserting a poisoned dart in a 
blow-gun. 
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bowl, and particularly desirable at a feast 
where everything is eaten with the fingers. 
On the first occasion I refused the proftered 
bowl, thinking it was meant to drink, but 
then I saw my host take a huge mouthful. 
The next instant he blew half of it over his 
hands, rubbing them well, and then blew 
the remainder on them to rinse them 
thoroughly. The final touch was to dry his 
hands on his long black 
hair, which he after- 
wards combed carefully 
for several minutes. 
This was the regular 
procedure which fol- 
lowed any meal. 

Before I had lived 
very long with the 
Indians I had learnt 
many secrets of their 
fireside, and began to 
be looked upon as a 
tribal asset of a very 
desirable kind. The 
fear in which they had 
originally held me had 
given way to a feeling 
of profound respect, 
and in the case of the 
family with whom I 
lived to one of pride 
that such a wonderful 
man should sojourn 
under their roof. 

The moment I felt 
that the confidence of 
the entire household 
was mine, I once more 
broached the subject of 
my journey, spreading 
out a few of my trinkets 
and proclaiming my de- 
sire to get three Indians 
to go with me to the 
Chinchipe river, on the 
way to Bellavista, It 
was in vain, however, that I waited for 
offers—not a soul came forward ; I increased 
the reward to almost everything I possessed, 
but still they remained apathetic to my 
appeal. A day or two later I tried again, 
with no better results, and I sat down com- 
pletely baffled at their reluctance to assist me. 

There was no question about our being 
on friendly terms—every one smiled and 
laughed at my efforts to induce them to 
join in a trip—yet it was painfully evident 
that no help was forthcoming, and I began 
to figure out how long I could go on living 
in luxury, paying for all my focd and 
generally acting like a wealthy man. Of 
beads, buttons, and needles I had none left; 
other articles were also on the wane; medi- 
cines, too, would be exhausted shortly, and 
the moment that day came my power to 
influence evil spirits would cease, and then 
friendliness might swing round to savagery. 


LOST IN THE HEART OF PERU. 


I pondered over the situation for some 
time, and finally it began to dawn on me that 
the refusal—for the moment at any rate— 
might only be prompted by over-friendly 
motives. In my efforts to win their regard 
I had surpassed myself, and they did not 
want to lose me! They saw no reason for my 
going; we were all happy together—why 
should I wish to go? Their unwillingness 
to accompany me was not due to hostility, 
but was tantamount to saying, ‘‘ Please stay 
with us a little longer.” 

This was all very well, but I saw how 
impossible it was to remain. My anxiety 
to get away was fast becoming an obsession ; 
the unreality of the life I led was getting on 
my nerves. Imagine sleeping every night 
on the floor of a small hut housing forty- 
eight naked savages, eating with my fingers, 
washing with sand, talking in grunts, or else 
waving my arms about like a lunatic to 
convey my ideas to the childlike intellects 


around me! The strain of the past few 
months was also be- 
ginning to tell. Could 


I go on enduring such 
abnormal conditions 
and still retain my 
sanity ? 

In efforts to distract 
my thoughts into dif- 
ferent channels I read 
and re-read “The 
Hound of the Basker- 
villes ” until I almost 
knew it by heart ; and 
now I blessed the im- 
pulse which had led 
that young Peruvian 
officer to give me the 
book. Yet again and 
again I came back to 
the same subject—how 
was I to convince 
these savage people of 
my overwhelming de- 
sire to move on to 
other parts ? 

Some gauge of their 
mentality can be 
gathered when I say 
that a photograph 
meant nothing to 
them; they were no 
more capable of un- 
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without movement or perspective, a picture 
conveyed nothing tothem. It was to people 
on such a low plane of mental development 
that I had to impart my desires, 

The days slipped by, and I became more 
and more anxious concerning the fate which 
awaited me if I remained a virtual prisoner. 
Think as I might, it seemed well-nigh im- 
possible to hit upon any logical reason for 
wanting to get away which could be easily 
expressed in the language of my captors, 
and which at the same time would imply 
the necessity for haste. Yet as in most 
difficult problems, the solution was simple 
enough once the answer had been found. 


A BRIGHT IDEA. 


I had noticed that the men did not relish 
being separated from their families for long 
at a time. On short expeditions a few 
women and children always came along, 
and those who had been obliged to remain 
under the family shelter 
showed unmistakeable 
signs of pleasure when 
the absent ones came 
back. This set me 
thinking. Ifan Indian 
wanted to hurry back 
to his family after an 
absence of only a day 
or two, I reflected, 
surely my desire to 
return to my home 
after many weeks of 
wandering in strange 
parts should make a 
very strong appeal to 
their natures If so, 
the plan was simple in 
the extreme. I would 
tell my friends that I 
wanted to get back to 
my own fireside. This 
was a primitive instinct 
that the wildest savage 
could understand, and, 
he would furthermore, 
appreciate my desire 
for haste. 

That very evening I 
put my ideas into a 
practical shape, and 
when the household 
had assembled for the 
usual meal I said: 


derstanding what it 
represent than an 
animal. I had once 


shown them a photo of 

some Jibaro Indians, - 
who are in general appearance identical with 
the Aguarunas. They turned the picture 
upside down, on its side, looked at the back 
of it, and, with an inscrutable expression 
of blankness, handed it back as if to say 
“That may be very interesting, but what 
is it all about ?”’ It sounds incredible that, 


A Murato Indian family. 


“ Yurmi Chinchipe nua 
nua chano chano at- 
zuhan,” At the same 
time I pointed westward to the evening sun as 
it sank majestically behind the hills, slapped 
my chest, and looked very disconsolate, which 
was my way of indicating that on the Chin- 
chipe river, in the direction of the setting 
sun, I had wives and children waiting for me, 
and they were very sad—like myself— 
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because I did not come home. This mental 
picture of my domestic affairs was well 
within the Indians’ comprehension, and in 
two days’ time faint rays of hope pierced 
the grey horizon. 

It was my staunch friend, Tehi, who made 
the first offer to accompany me to the 
Chinchipe, where the mythical wives and 
children were pining for my return. Early 
one morning I was standing outside the 
hut, before the usual exodus of the family 
to the banana patch, when Tehi came out 
of the forest holding a huge leaf over his 
head to keep off the drizzle that was falling. 
It was an unusual hour for a visit, so I 
waited with special interest to ascertain 
the cause of it. 

He took a seat near me inside the house, 
and after a few words of greeting to those 
round about, turned towards me and quietly 
unfolded a plan. It was a long process, 
but piece by piece I gathered the details. 
His father was talking of a hunting trip 
to the Chinchipe river, and I might come 
along with them. He (Tehi) would carry 
one of my big bundles, no doubt his father 
would shoulder a second, and then, if we 
could find a third man, all would be well. 

So spoke Tehi—and to say that I was 
thrilled with excitement would poorly express 
my feelings; yet outwardly I remained 
impassive, and grunted in Aguaruna style, 
as if it was immaterial to me what I did. 

With a promise to return in the evening, 
Tehi left me, and without further delay 
I undid my bundles, looked over my posses- 
sions systematically, and spread everything 
out in the sun ready for the family when 
they came back from their morning's work. 

This was to be my one great chance of 
getting away; I would stake everything 
J had on it, and would not conceal anything 
from view. I even displayed a suit of 
pyjamas, some old flannel trousers, and 
a soft shirt or two. But my attempt to 
trade for the services of one man to go on 
the expedition with me bore no fruit what- 
ever—not a single member of the household 
came up to the scratch; whether they did 
not know the route or just didn’t want to 
come was not easy to say. They fingered 
the articles, but showed no desire to possess 
them. Still, it was something that they 
showed any interest at all, and I clung to 
the hope that one of them might yet 
decide to join me at the last moment. 

Tehi, true to his word, was back again 
in the afternoon with his father, Iwanch, 
and together they inspected my wares. The 
pyjama suit particularly fascinated them, 
so I presented the top half to the father, 
and the lower half to the son, a judgment 
of Solomon which won their unstinted 
approval. Thoroughly pleased with their 
new possessions, they spoke of finding 
a third man themselves: 

This third man was a long time in turning 
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up, and made the last twenty-four hours of 
my stay as trying as any I had spent with 
the Aguarunas. He materialized at last, 
however—a_ hefty fellow rejoicing in the 
name of Wahu-Yata—and we got off 
without any objection on the part of the 
others, 


THE START. 


The first night we spent at the identical 
spot where Mujfioz had deserted me, and 
here I was nearer losing my mental balance 
than ever before. Somehow I felt that I was 
once more going to experience the same 
frightful nightmares of the past. Then 
darkness came to my relief, and I went 
to sleep. 

Next day we reached the banks of a good- 
sized river, which Tehi called Wahupaza, 
and waded up its turbid waters against 
a powerful current. Several deep pools or 
bends forced us out into the forest for a short 
distance, but within a minute or two we 
were back in the water again. So we con- 
tinued all day, and two little Indian women 
who were with us, on account of their small 
stature, were constantly in trouble. Periodic- 
ally I carried their loads while they swam 
the deep passages. It was a novel experi- 
ence, but not one I would care to repeat 
often. 

Thad troubles of my own with a vengeance. 
My bare feet were horribly cut about on 
the sharp rocks; furthermore, I succeeded 
in jamming a long hard-wood splinter 
between two of my toes. Of minor pests, 
the sandflies were on hand by the million, 
and settled on every piece of exposed fiesh— 
not a difficult task, seeing that none of us had 
more than the minimum of clothing. Inthe 
afternoon we branched off up a tributary 
coming in on our right, but there was such a 
seething mass of foam coming down its rocky 
course that we were obliged to camp and 
wait till the following day. 

Another half-day was spent in the water 
before once more taking to the leaf-strewn 
floor of the forest. I don’t believe I could 
have continued another twenty minutes over 
the bed of that rocky creek; my feet were 
badly lacerated, and it was agony even to 
hobble slowly along behind the Indians. 
That night, as the smoke from our fire 
curled up through the trees, I took careful 
stock of our provisions ; there was scarcely 
a day’s rations left! The unexpected flood 
in the river had gravely affected our plans, 
for we had taken four days to cover what 
we should have done in two, and there was 
still the possibility of having to go back 
and postpone my dash for freedom indefi- 
nitely. 

With such a contingency before me it is 
not surprising that I wanted to urge the 
men forward at every opportunity, but it 
would have served no good purpose to have 
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“The pyjama suit particularly fascinated them.” 


done so; we could not travel without food, 
and food was invariably the cause of our 
halts. We would be walking along in 
silence when a bird’s cry would ring out 
over the forest ; everyone would stop imme- 
diately, put down their packs, and wait while 
Tehi, with stealthy steps, slipped off into 
the bush. 

The most serious delay of all was caused by 
my old enemy the Marafion, which had once 
more to be reckoned with before reaching our 
destination. This time it was merely a ques- 
tion of crossing over to the opposite bank 
on animprovised raft, but it was a precarious 
business for all that, as the water thundered 
madly along between piles of coarse granite 
boulders and slabs of slate. It took us ten 
hours to search the forest for suitable ba/sa 
trees, strip off the bark and lash the trunks 
together into a more or less substantial 


platform. When it was completed, however, 
two or three minutes’ work saw us across. 

On the further side we struck an open 
pathway along which we moved with an 
ease and freedom that contrasted strangely 
with what we had been accustomed to in the 
past. For an hour we fairly ran along the 
smooth surface which led out of the forest up 
to the crest of a divide covered with coarse 
grass and bracken. 

What a wondrous change it was—not a 
single tree, just open sky and pure fresh 
air! I could hardly contain myself for joy. 
Sky, land, and rivers lay before me like an 
open book ; no longer was I a worm crawling 
blindly through the brush amongst the roots 
of the underworld ! 

In front the great peaks of the Andes 
jutted up towards the heavens, streaked 
and scarred like the rugged walls of some 
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impregnable city of the gods. Down below 
were the valleys of the Chinchipe, Marajion, 
and Chamaya rivers, carved and scraped out 
of the earth’s crust, colossal gutters wherein 
collected the waters which fed the rapacious 
maw of-the mighty Amazon, that living mass 
of swirling liquid green against which I had 
been struggling ever since leaving Iquitos. 


FAREWELL TO THE INDIANS. 


Our course now lay downhill through a 
forest of wild orange trees, and presently I 
came across the hut of a mountain cholo who 
spoke quite good Spanish and welcomed me 
cordially, though a little startled to see a 
bearded ruffian like myself emerge from the 
back of beyond. Here my brown companions 
bade me farewell, and as a 
parting gift I bought two of 
the cholo’s baby pigs and pre- 
sented them to them—to their 
vast delight. 

‘‘Pumata! pumata!” the 
shouted, and amidst mucl 
squealing from the piglets— 
which Iwanch tucked away 
under his sinewy arms—they 
set their faces homewards 
along the route we had come 
by. 
Sihis, then, was the parting 
of the ways ; my future safety 
was assured, and with an in- 
describable feeling of thank- 
fulness and joy I watched the 
retreating forms of my Indian 
friends move slowly up the 
slope. It was thanks to these 
brown shadows of the forest 
and their very human wish to 
help me back to my “ wives 
and children” on the banks of 
the Chinchipe that I was here 
at all. Without their timely 
assistance my bones might 
now have been bleaching under 
the trees in the wilderness. 

The remaining two hundred miles which 
had to be traversed before setting foot on the 
Pacific coast presented no particular diffi- 
culties after what I had already gone through. 
My cholo friend had a donkey which he put 
at my disposal for a consideration, and 
packing my gear on the animal’s back, in 
company with my host, I set out for the 
Chinchipe. Another long day’s march 
brought me to Bellavista. 


An Indian girl belonging 
to one of the river tribes. 
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As I supposed, the villain Mufioz—being 
quite certain of the fate which would over- 
take me—had spread abroad a report of how 
we had been attacked by Indians and myself 
killed. Unfortunately, for I should dearl: 
have liked a few words with him, he had le: 
for Iquitos some three weeks previously. 

He did not escape scot-free, however, for 
I put matters before the authorities, and 
some months later, when in London, re- 
ceived notification that Mufioz, on arrival at 
Iquitos, had been given a sound thrashing 
by Mr. J. W. Massey, of the Booth Steam- 
ship Company, and had then been retired to 
jail for an extended period. After his re- 
lease, he had been seen by Mr. C. R. Sharpe, 
of the Commercial Bank of South America, 
who, thinking that he needed yet another 
hiding to bring home to him 
the enormity of his offence, 
had promptly administered it. 

The authorities regretted 
that more appropriate punish- 
ment could not be meted out; 
but nothing further could be 
done, they said, unless I came 
back in person to bring an 
action against him, However, 
a cheque for ten pounds, which 
was the sum I had given him 
under pressure of circum- 
stances, was forwarded to me, 
and a parcel containing several 
of my things which he had 
appropriated. 

From Bellavista, I treked 
vid Huancambamba and the 
desert of Piura to Paita, 
which I reached exactly thir- 
teen weeks and one day after 
leaving Iquitos. 

So ended an adventurous 
journey ; and now, whenever 
I hear the patter of rain on 
trees, my thoughts revert to 
those strange days spent on 
the Upper Amazon with my 
friends the Aguaruna Indians, 
I look forward to the day when, mounted 
on a powerful aeroplane, I shall be able to 
fly into their country and enjoy a yuca or 
toasted banana by their fireside. 

It is possible that they may think of me 
once in a while and if so it is with feelings of 
envy and relief—for did I not tell them that 
on the banks of the Chinchipe I had many 
wives and children waiting for me, and they 
were sad because I did not come home ? 


THE END, 
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“Bunny ” was regarded as a legitimate butt for ridicule by some of his brother-officers in 
East Africa, but they received a distinct surprise when he took a hand in the hunting 


down of a man-eating lion. 


“ With the exception of the names,” states Mr. Chatfield, 


“the story is strictly true in every detail.” 


eo ATHER around, boys; I’m just 
going to let loose a bunch of 
drinks.” 

The speaker was Lieut. Gregg 
of the A.S.C. (M.T.), a Canadian, who stood 
facing some half-a-dozen officers of various 
units who were awaiting transport to take 
them on leave to South Africa. 

It was near the close of the East African 
campaign. Von Lettow had moved south 
and appeared to be making for Rhodesia. 
The line of communication up-country 
from Port Amelia, in Portuguese East 
Africa, had been practically evacuated, and 
ships were daily expected to convey the 
waiting troops to South Africa on recupera- 
tive leave after several years’ continuous 
service in ‘‘ German East.” 

The group of officers referred to were 
standing near the banda of the Post Com- 
mandant of Gara. Equipped with sporting 
rifles, they had crossed from Port Amelia 
early that morning in a ‘‘ Supplies ” motor 
launch, with great anticipations of sport 
in this noted big-game district. Their hopes 
had not materialized, however, and they 
were feeling tired out and disappointed, so 


that the call to a “‘ sundowner”’ was very 
welcome. 
“I say, Major,’ said one of the 


sportsmen to the Post Commandant, who 
had joined the circle. ‘‘We were told 
your blessed post was simply swarming 
with lion, leopard, hyena, wild dog, and 
other animals, and that it was not safe to 
leave camp without an escort, especially 
afterd::sk. It’s alla fable, J say; here have 
we tramped hundreds of miles through 
rour confounded bush without seeing a 
iving thing! Where do you keep ’em?” 
!” replied the P.C. smiling. ‘‘ We 


have our wild animals well trained here! 
You didn’t see them because they spotted 
you first! Do you think animals have no 
sense ? They hear half-a-dozen Britishers 
crashing along through the bush, and you 
can bet your life they’re off long before 
you’ve had a chance to see them.”” 

At this moment an orderly appeared and 
intimated that the head-man, or solfan, of 
the native village of Bandari craved a 
moment’s audience with the M’Sungu 
Bwana M’ Kubwa, so, begging to be excused, 
the Major left the group and entered his 
office, from whence he returned after a few 
minutes accompanied by an old native 
of commanding appearance, bearing evi- 
dence of Arab ancestry. The Major called 
his native interpreter, and through him the 
old man spoke. 

He had come over, it appeared, to beg 
the ‘‘ Great White Man’s ” assistance to rid 
his village of a terrible scourge. Some time 
previously a particularly savage and fearless 
old male lion had come to Bandari and 
carried off a native girl. The men of the 
village had immediately gone in pursuit and 
tried to track it down, but without success, 
The following day the brute returned and 
seized another victim, and since then it had 
re-appeared every day and carried off one 
of the young folk. The people had done all 
they knew to trap the brute, but it seemed to 
bear a charmed life; the natives’ spears, 
and even their old muzzle-loader rifles, 
fired at close range, had no effect against 
the ‘‘ demon lion.” 

Only that morning at sunrise five young 
native girls had gone down to the water- 
hole in the river-bed. They had filled their 
gourds and were returning in single file 
along the pathway when the “demon” 
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sprang upon a girl in the centre of the line 
and carried her off. 

It was pitiful to see the old headman’s 
distress as he told his story and pleaded for 
the ‘ eat White Master’s ”’ help. 

The Major, who was a kind-hearted man, 
was much moved at the old man’s grief, 
“Now, you fellows—what about it?” he 
said, turning to the others when the native 
had finished. ‘‘Isn’t this just what you’re 
looking for ?”’ 

“The best stroke of luck we’ve had to- 
day!” replied the Canadian emphatically. 
“I’ve got a notion we'll be attending Mr. 
Demon Lion's funeral to-morrow. What 
about asking the O.C. of the West Africans 
to march his boys out to beat up the bush 
where this lady-killer holds out ?”’ 

The idea meeting with general approval, 
a message was sent to the West African 
detail camp, which was quite near, and 
from whence a most fearful din was at the 
moment proceeding—the Gold Coast Regi- 
ment Nigerians and the Sierra Leone natives 
competing as to who could produce the 
biggest noise on empty oil-drums, petrol-tins, 
and so on, 

Things were soon fixed up, and it was 
arranged to start just before dawn, accom- 
panied by about two hundred of these 
“boys” carrying tins and pangas (knife- 
like choppers), with which they could not 
only defend themselves and cut down the 
bush, but also beat their tins. 

At dinner the officers were joined by Capt. 
Duprez, the well-known South African 
scout and big-game hunter. With him was 
the Transport officer, who was introduced 

“Lieut, Bunny.” A cockney born and 
bred, “Bunny” had been employed as 
charge-hand in a London engineering works ; 
he neither drank, smoked, nor swore, and 
was regarded as a good butt for some of the 
rather brutal jokes of a few brother-officers 
who did not know him well. He was very 
sensitive to ridicule, but had the good sense 
to appear to ignore it, 

“Hullo, Bunny! You’re the very man 
we've been waiting for,’’ cried one of the 
group. ‘‘ There’s an old Johnnie wants you 
to go out with him to shoot a lion!” 

“Thank you!” replied Bunny. “ I’ve 
mever quarrelled with a lion yet, and I 
certainly don’t intend starting now, How- 
ever, if any of you are anxious to go I'll 
run you along in my car,”—which offer 
was readily accepted. 

At the time agreed upon everyone was 
ready and the procession started off, accom- 
panied by the old headman, who was to 
give the hunters some idea of the enemy's 
hiding-place. 

The thicket to be beaten was about a 
thousand yards long, and varied in width 
from fifty to three hundred yards. The 
sea bounded it on the east ; on the south was 
low land practically devoid of vegetation, 
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On the north the bush-fire of a month 
previous had left a barren blackness, over 
which a carpet of green grass was becoming 
visible. To the west was a dried-up river- 
bed bearing the footprints of many animals. 

Four of the sportsmen took up their 
positions on the far bank of the river-bed ; 
the West African ‘‘ boys’ were posted in 
the open; to the north and south four 
officers on each side were to fire at any game 
that broke cover. On the east Duprez and 
two other officers approached the thicket 
cautiously, and two ‘‘ boys ’’ were instructed 
to throw stones and clods of earth into the 
densest part, where the lion was reputed 
to reside. That he was at home soon 
became apparent, for each stone provoked 
a growl. 

Torches of dry grass were then made 
and hurled forward into the thicket. This 
was a signal for the tin cans and oil-drums 
to be beaten, the natives at the same time 
shouting at the top of their voices. There 
being a fairly strong breeze, the fire rapidly 
spread, driving everything living before it. 

It was not long before the watchers on 
the river bank saw the occupants of the 
thicket break cover and come towards 
them—several duiker (small antelope), a 
wart-hog with great tusks, and two bush pig. 

After this nothing else appeared. The 
fire had almost reached the river, and the 
beaters massed together, having marched 
down with the advancing flames. . The 
thicket was now a blackened plain, with 
small fires still burning here and there. 
But there was not a trace of the lion; he 
had got away—no one knew how. 

There was much feasting in the W.A. 
camp that day; the natives soon disposed 
of the animals that had fallen, but the 
officers were very disappointed. They had 
come out to get the lion, and had thought 
that they were certain to bag him. How- 
ever, there was nothing for it but to 
return to camp with good appetites for 
breakfast. 

They had just arrived when a messenger 
came from Bandari, saying that a short 
while after they heard the noise of the 
hunters the lion had made his appearance in 
the village, and the inhabitants had promptly 
fled to their huts and barricaded the entrance. 
The lion had passed through limping, as if 
one of his legs was injured, and had vanished 
into the bush beyond, 

After breakfast a party of five officers 
started off in pursuit with their rifles. 
The spoor was quite plain in the dust 
leading from the village, but after about 
two hundred yards it led on to the rising 
ground, among the rocks and stones. No 
further trace could be found, and so the 
chase was reluctantly abandoned. 

During the morning thirty-seven mules, 
returned from up-country, were brought 
into the depot and “ taken on strength,” 
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LION OF BANDARI, 


“ Another shot, and with an awful roar the lion disappeared into the darkness.” 


Mechanical transport was Bunny’s work, 
not the care of animals, but the instructions 
were that they were to be handed to the 
Transport officer, and so the sergeant-major 
had accepted them under protest. They, 
were a poor lot of animals, most of them sic! 
and all well bitten by tsetse fly, and the 
drover reported that he had been forced 
to leave two of them by the old Road Corps 
camp near Bandari village. 

Bunny decided to go out and have a look 
at them, and accordingly set off in his car, 
an old Ford with a box body, taking his 
native servant with him. Ten minutes or 
so brought him to the camp, where he found 
both animals dead. 

It was then that a 
to Bunny, and he immediately began to put 
his scheme into action. Taking the tow- 
rope from the car, he fastened it to the 
feet of one of the dead mules, hooked it to 
the back of the Ford, and towed the animal 
to the centre of a large clearing near by. 
He then returned, fetched the other mule, 
and placed them side by side. Having 
done this, he brought several car-loads of 


at idea occurred 


old dry mealie-stalks, which he spread on 
the ground around the carcasses. 

Returning to camp, Bunny secured an 
electric battery, a head-lamp, some flexible 
wire, a tarpaulin, and a quantity of string. 
Then, having carefully examined his rifle, 
he started off once more, leaving word 
with his sergeant-major that he would not 
be back until morning. 

Backing his car to within about thirty 
yards of the dead mules, he covered it as 
far as possible with the tarpaulin, leaving 
the ends open. He next ordered his native 
servant to take up his position in the body 
of the car, in charge of the lamp, and in- 
structed him to keep his ears open for any 
tustling of the mealie stalks. The battery 
was placed on the ground and wired up 
with the lamp, a switch. being fixed close 
at hand. 

These preparations being completed, 
Bunny tied a string round the wrist of 
the native and attached the other end to 
his own wrist. He instructed the “ boy” 
to jerk the string if he saw anything move. 
Then, after a final look round, he crawled 
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underneath the car, taking his rifle and 
ammunition with him. 

All was ready well before sundown. The 
bush seemed ‘full of animation. Guinea 
fowl were calling and answering; near by 
a bush-buck could be heard whistling to 
its mate. Then, from out the sky, in wheel- 
ing circles, came the vultures. They had 
sensed the proximity of death and settled 
on the tops of trees—watching and waiting ! 
Quite suddenly the sun went down—there 
is practically no twilight in the tropics— 
and darkness covered the landscape. All 
was silence, 

Bunny’s nerves speedily became active. 
His spine felt cold; the skin on his arms 
turned to “ goose-flesh.’’ The atmosphere 
seemed eerie and strange. 

The sun had gone down about six o'clock, 
and after he had lain there for what seemed 
hours the night turned quite cold, and he 
began to shiver. What time was it? It 
must be midnight at least! What was 
that ? Ah! it was the eight o’clock bugle 
tthe detailcamp. How distinct it sounded 
—over a mile away, too. Heavens! what 
a long time it would be till morning! What 
a fool he was not to have thought to bring 
a blanket ! 

Suddenly there came a tug at the string 
on his wrist. Instantly he was on the alert, 
straining his ears for the slightest sound. 
There was certainly something coming! 
He could hear a low, deep sound, very soft, 
as if someone had lightly touched a note 
of the diapason bass on an organ. 

Nearer and nearer came the sound, but 
Bunny could not locate it. He was waiting 
to catch the first rustle of the dry mealie- 
stalks, when he would immediately switch 
on the light. 

Presently the noises grew more distinct. 
He could hear something sniffing / It was 
at the front of the car—and Bunny's feet 
lay just under the front axle! How loudly 
his watch was ticking! He was scared 
stiff, for he felt certain the lion had arrived. 
How soon would a mighty paw clutch him 
by the leg and draw him out? It was 
impossible to twist his rifle round; there 
was scarcely room enough for his body 
below the rear axle and the under-stays of 
the car. 

At last! The brute was moving off 
The sounds were now some distance to the 
left. Yes, the lion was approaching the car- 
casses. Another tug at the string on his 
wrist; and he pressed the switch and the 
light shone forth on the mules, A dark form 
could just be scen moving away, but the 
“boy ” kept the light turned steadily on the 
dead mules. Thereupon Bunny switched it 
off and quietly explained that he wanted 
the beam on the lion, not the mules, If the 
beast moved, the light must follow it. He 
then pressed the switch again, but the 
animal, whatever it was, had disappeared, 
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A short while before Bunny had been 
wishing for a blanket owing to the cold. It 
appeared now, however, that the weather 
had changed, for he found himself bathed 
in perspiration, 

He had been lying there for perhaps 
another hour—although it seemed like a 
week—when the string on his wrist was 
gently pulled again and he became aware of 
noises in front. The dry stalks were rustling 
and cracking! He signalled to the “ boy ’”’ 
to be ready, hitched his rifle forward, and 
snapped on the switch. The light revealed 
the lion, standing defiant and fearless over 
the mules! His eyes, reflecting the light, 
appeared to blaze like lanterns. 

Aiming at the shoulder, Bunny promptly 
fired, but still the great brute stood there, 
apparently untouched. Another shot, and 
with an awful roar the lion disappeared 
into the darkness. The light was swung 
round in all directions, but nothing could be 
seen of the “ demon.” 

Noises like a terrific dog-fight came from 
somewhere quite close, however, and answer- 
ing cries could be heard in the distance— 
probably the lion’s mate answering his 
signal of distress. Bunny remembered a 
warning he had heard given by Capt. 
Duprez, the great hunter: ‘If you wound 
or injure a male lion, be very careful 
if the female is near. She will exact 
vengeance swift and sure. Always kill het 
first, if possible, and then deal with the 
male.” 

The electric light, brilliant at first, was 
now getting dim; the battery was running 
down. The lion’s cries quietened and finally 
ceased altogether. The long night wore on, 
and at last a cock began to crow in the 
distance. Trees became dimly visible, a 
cloud in the sky flushed rose-coloured— 
dawn had arrived ! 

Stiff and aching, Bunny crawled out from 
beneath the car. With daylight came 
courage. Rifle in hand, he walked to the 
dead mules. Just beyond, against an ant- 
hill, lay the lion—stone dead ! 

He called his servant, and the pair of them 
tried to move the animal, but it was far 
too heavy, and the ‘‘ boy ” was accordingly 
sent to the village to secure assistance. When 
the rejoicing inhabitants arrived the carcase 
was lifted into the car and driven to camp, 
where it was skinned. 

That night the natives of Bandari held 
a great dance or ingoma. Their singing and 
chanting could be heard far into the night, 
but from beginning to end the theme of the 
song was the same: ‘‘ The demon lion is 
dead, killed by the mighty hunter Bunny, 
the M’ Kubwa Bwana Sana!” 

From that day onwards no one ever 
chaffed Bunny. But he, and a friend or two, 
alone know that he stayed under the car 
that night because he was afraid to come out 
and return home ! 


Or 
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: Stories 
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AT GRIPS IN THE 


GIRDERS 
By 
JAMES AITKEN 


Illustrated by 


W. G. YORK 


An account of an extraordinary mid-air battle with a madman 
that recently occurred in Durhan, Natal. 


supreme test of courage and 

devotion to duty, was recently 
performed by three young Durban_ police 
Constables—A. M. Sutherland, H. Simons, 
and J. Brittain. 

On February 2oth, 1925, work had just 
ceased for the day on a great partially- 
constructed seven-storey building in course 
of erection for the National Mutual Life 
Association of Australasia when a man was 
seen to have gained the topmost girders of 
the gaunt, steel-framed skeleton. At first 
he was thought to be one of the workmen, 
and little notice was taken of him, but 
presently his peculiar antics began* to 
attract attention, and the police were 
notified. 

No sooner had they come on the scene 
than the man scized a two-foot-long stecl 
bolt, with which he proceeded to belabour 
the girders, at the same time shouting 
challenging remarks to the crowd below. 
It was quite obvious that something was 
amiss; the man had no business there, 
and he was almost certainly not responsible 
for his actions. The problem was how to 
get him down. 

Appeals and orders for him to descend 
were merely answered by jeers_ on _ his 
part, and the police finally decided that he 
would have to be fetched. If he were 
mentally deranged, as his actions indicated, 
he might at any moment hurl the great 
bolt he carried and any other missiles that 
be could find into the crowd, which was 
momentarily increasing as news of the 
escapade got abroad. 


FEAT reminiscent of a sensational 
“film stunt,” but actually a 


By means of ladders the three constables 
already mentioned made the perilous ascent. 
whereupon the man retreated to a platform 
at the very summit of the framework. 
Here, one hundred and twenty feet above 
the ground, with a bolt in each hand, he 
defied them to approach him on pain of 
death. He was evidently quite insane, 
at any rate temporarily. 

The only means the constables had of 
attaining the platform was to climb up 
a girder, and efforts were made to attract 
the man’s attention while one of the 
officers essayed the feat. Otherwise nothing 
would have been easier than for the fellow 
to hit the climber over the head with his 
formidable weapon as he tried to swing 
himself upon the platform. For a_ long 
time the constables were unsuccessful, but 
finally P.C. Simons gained the desired 
Position. 

The people in the crowd below watched 
breathlessly. If the madman decided to 
attack the solitary climber probably no- 
thing could avert a terrible tragedy. But he 
did not. Instead, he left the platform, 
running nimbly out on to a nine inch-wide 
girder, where once more he deficd the 
police. Before doing so, he discarded his 
coat, revealing himself naked except for 
a pair of trousers, 

Matters were now rather worse than 
before, but the three policemen gamely 
went on manceuvring, their idea being to 
surround the man and bear down upon him 
from different sides. In the meantime he 
sat astride his girder and watched them 
sardonically. A moment later the hundreds 
of people below got their second great thrill. 
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All at once the man slipped from the 
girder and hung by his hands over the 
abyss. 

‘If you come any nearer,” he shouted 
to the men in pursuit of him, “I'll let go 
and drop!” 

There was a ring of desperation in his 
words that told them that he fully meant 
what he said, and, willy-nilly, they drew 
off and waited. At once he drew himself 
up, with wonderful strength, and resumed 
his seat on the girder. 

It was at this moment that Constable 
Sutherland dashed across and reached 
another platform which the fellow evidently 
had it in his mind to make for. With 
Simons on the first platform, the police 
had now confined their quarry to the 
girders themselves. It hardly appeared, 
however, that they were much nearer 
catching him. 

It was Brittain who, at this stage of the 
proceedings, was responsible for what, in 
the circumstances, was nothing less than 
an act of magnificent daring. Coolly smoking 
a cigarette, he strolled out on to the girder 
where their quarry sat, and seated himself 
immediately in front of the man. Knowing 
well enough that the best way to treat a 
mentally-deranged person is to humour 
him, Brittain engaged the man in ordinary 
conversation, as if it was quite a usual 
thing for them to be sitting there in mid-air. 

His nerve and personality had their 
effect. The man seemed almost hypnotised 
and talked quite rationally, while Brittain, 
chatting placidly on, gave Simons time to 
work his way along tne girder in rear of 
the maniac, 

Directly Simons touched him, however, 
the spell was broken. Quick as lightning 
he slipped off the girder and hung suspended 
by his hands as before; telling them that 
if they came an inch nearer he would let 
go. There was nothing for it but for the 
two constables to edge away again, which 
they did for a few inches, when the man 
Immediately: hauled himself back into posi- 
tion. He found the strain greater this time, 
however, and it was with some difficulty 
that he regained his precarious seat. 

Once more Britain’s resourcefulness tided 
over a critical situation. He offered the 
would-be suicide his cigarettes, and, with 
a touch of comedy in the midst of ever- 
threate. ing tragedy the man solemnly 
passed them and the matches on to the 
second constable before taking one himself. 
To all appearances he was quite calm again, 
but both policemen were well aware how 
little it might take to rouse him to a frenzicd 
fury that would carry all three of them 
down to destruction, 

In the meantime P.C. Sutherland was 
busy with a rope with which it was intended 
to secure the lunatic. Sutherland himself 
was perched precariously on a narrow plank 
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some feet away, and from here he tried to 
throw the rope across to Simons, but— 
almost losing his own balance in the effort— 
he missed his aim, and the line fell across 
the knees of the man seated between the 
two policemen. Simons just managed to 
grasp one end, The question then arose: 
What would the demented man do now ? 

Strangely enough, he sat quite still, 
apparently not realizing the purpose for 
which the rope was intended. For a few 
moments he dangled it in his fingers, and 
then, leaning forward, he attempted to light 
the cigarette Brittain had given him. 

Instantly Sutherland pushed forward a 
plank which he had held in readiness, 
making a bridge to the girder, and as the 
man stooped to apply the match to the 
cigarette, the other two constables launched 
themselves upon him, A desperate struggle 
immediately ensued, the man trying to 
hurl himself and the police into the gulf 
below, the officers clinging to the girder 
with all the strength of their thighs, striving 
meanwhile to overcome their opponent. 

It was Sutherland who turned the scale. 
At grave risk to himself, he scrambled 
across the plank and came to the assistance 
of the other two, By superhuman efforts 
they finally managed to throw the struggling, 
screaming man on to the plank, and bind 
him to it with the rope. Then, triumphant 
but dizzy from their exertions, they drew 
back and signalled for assistance. 

For some time past the members of the 
Fire Brigade, with their longest escape, 
had been standing by ready to help if 
possible. The escape had actually been 
tun up, but had been withdrawn owing 
to the madman’s threats to throw himself 
off the girder to the ground. Now it was 
brought into use again, and the firemen 
swarmed up to join the plucky constables. 

1p spite of his further struggles, the lunatic 
was still more securely roped to the plank, 
and gradually, with some difficulty, lowered 
to one of the lower floors of the building. 
There he was released from the plank, 
but the precaution was taken of retainin; 
the handcuffs which had been fasten 
on him by the police. It was just as well, 
for though he was placed on a stretcher 
and carried out, it took half-a-dozen muscular 
men to keep him there, and even then he 
succeeded in rolling off once. In the end, 
however, they got him into an ambulance, 
and he was taken to the police station. 

The admiring crowd literally mobbed the 
three constables when they came down, 
for pluckier conduct than theirs—though 
they made light of it themselves—can 
hardly be imagined. Even for steeplejacks, 
or men used to work at great heights, 
their feat would have been remarkable 
enough. For men accustomed to spend their 
lives upon the ground it was a wonderfu’ 
achievement, 
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Once more Brittain’s resourcefulness tided over a critical situation.” 
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STALKED! 


By 
i A. D. TEMPLE 


Illustrated by WARWICK REYNOLDS 


An alligator-hunter’s story of an exciting experience in Mexico. 


“It is strictly true in 


every detail,” writes Mr. Temple, “and describes the only occasion on which, during 
many years of hunting, I have actually been in danger from my quarry.” 


Weely and I, our breakfast eaten, 

began to think of the day’s work. We 

were in camp at the mouth of the 
Lerma River, on the west coast of Mexico, 
some hundred miles south of the line of the 
Tropic of Cancer. 

The night had been so cool that our 
blankets felt very comfortable as we lay 
rolled in them on the dry sand, listening 
to the roar of the surf on the outer bar until 
we dropped off to sleep. 

Now, long after sunrise, all Nature was 
awake. Flocks of green parrots, filling the 
air with their shrill squawks, flew from their 
roosting-places on one side of the river to 
their feeding-grounds on the other. A pair 
of the rare and beautiful roseate spoonbills 
in their plumage of rose colour and white 
stalked proudly along the bank intent 
on their fishing. White ibises, sometimes 
called ‘‘ Pharaoh’s Chickens '"’ were feeding 
in the tide-marsh behind the bar on which 
we were camped. Here and there among 
them were wild ducks and a few curlew, 
winter visitors from the north. 

Wheeling in circles over the water were 


[ was a beautiful January morning as 


gulls and man-o’-war birds, their keen eyes 
searching the swift-running tide for tit-bits 
for their mcrning meals. In_mid-river 
porpoises showed their black backs as they 
rolled up against the tide, chasing the 
shoals of leaping mullet on which they feed, 
and the curved back fins of sharks showed 
occasionally as these tigers of the sea cruised 
the river-mouth in search of prey. These 
scenes and incidents only called for a passing 
glance from us, however, for they had been 
repeated every morning during the two 
weeks that we had camped on the sandbar. 

A half-mile away up the stream we could 
see dozens of grey, log-like shapes basking 
in the sun on what we had named ‘ The 
Bar of the Wise Alligator,” just below 
“Tiger Bend where, in the mud of the 
swamp, we had seen the fresh tracks of a 
large jaguar, called by the Mexican hunters 
el tigre. One night, while harpooning 
alligators with the help of a torch, we had 
“flashed "’ his eyes, but he had disappeared 
before I could shoot. 

Our business was killing alligators, but as 
it was full moon hunting them at night with 
a light and harpoon had not been at all a 
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“He jumped fully half his length 
out of the water.” 


paying game for several nights, 

as the brilliant moonlight so 
dimmed our torch that our quarry 
was not attracted strongly enough to 
let us get within fair harpoon range. 
On star-lit nights, however, they floated as it 
dazed by the light, their eyes gleaming fiery 
red in the reflected glare of the torch, making 
it an easy matter to harpoon them. 

By day both alligators and crocodiles, 
with which the river teemed, were much 
more wary and hard to approach. If 
basking on the banks, they saw us and took 
to the water while we were still too far 
away to shoot. As they swam with only 
nose and eyes showing they were safe from 
our attack, for even though one might be 
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killed by a well-planted shot in the eye, 
reaching the brain, the chances were that 
he would sink in deep water or be carried 
off by the tide before we could retrieve him. 
As I have said, there were both alligators 
and crocodiles in the river, and it may be 
interesting to mention how we could tell 
them apart, as at a distance they looked 


Weely and I exchanged glances in an 
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almost alike. The alligators, called 
caimanes by the natives, were dark- 


coloured—almost black when in the water— 
and were heavily built, with much larger 
but blunter teeth than their cousins, the 
crocodiles. The cocodrilos, or crocodiles, 
were of a longer, slimmer shape, a chocolat 
brown in colour, with red‘lish, orange- 
coloured lines between the large scales of 
their back. Their long, slender jaws were 
armed with a glittering array of small but 
very sharp and pointed teeth. Their repu- 
tation as man-eaters was bad among the 
natives of the swamps and river, but the 
caimanes were not much behind them in 
that respect. 

“‘Don Arturo, what shall we do to-day ? ”” 
asked Weely, my canoeman, as he shaded his 
eyes with his hand and looked up the river 
at the herd of hideous reptiles that were 
taking their sun-bath far out of rifle range. 

“ Let’s go and hunt the Wise Alligator,”’ 
I said. ‘‘ He’s fooled us every time so far, 
but maybe we’ll have better luck to-day.” 

The big saurian after whom we had named 
the bar—his favourite basking-place—was 
about fifteen feet in length, and with the 
experience gathered in probably a hundred 
years of life had laughed to scorn our 
attempts to bag him with either rifle or 
harpoon. He was altogether too wise for 
us. We could always find him at the same 
place, basking in the tropic sun with a 
number of smalter ones half his size near 
by, but he invariably slipped into the river 
long before we were within rifle-range. At 
night we recognized him by the extra width 
between the two glowing balls of fire—the 
reflection of our torch in his eyes—as he 
watched us at a safe distance from Weely’s 
deadly harpoon. 

“ Vamanos !" said Weely, with a grin 
that exposed all his teeth, and he promptly 
started to get the canoe ready. 

Presently we pushed off in Weely’s dug- 
out, a light and well-modelled little craft, I 
with my repeating-rifle and he with his 
harpoon, a very effective though roughly- 
made weapon. Crossing the river, we 
paddled up against the current, keeping 
close to the bank and taking advantage of 
the cover it gave us to approach as near as 
possible to the reptiles basking in the sun, 
We hoped that, by great good fortune, we 
might get within sure rifle-range of the 
“Wise One” and bring him into camp in 
triumph, As usual, however, luck was 
against us. Peering cautiously round a 
little point within easy range, hidden by 
the mangroves, we saw that the bar was 
deserted, while the river was dotted with 
the saurians as they swam here and there, 
only their eyes and noses above the surface. 
We were so near that we could even pick 
out the ‘‘ Wise One ’’ from the others by the 
greater distance between his nostrils and 
eyes, 


eloquent silence that meant: “ Didn’t I 
tell you so?”’ Then we made a quiet 
“‘fade-out,”” dropping down-stream to a 
little cove out of sight from the river, where 
we held a council of war. 

At its finish we left the canoe, threading 
our way silently and cautiously through the 
tangled growth of the mangrove-covered 
swamp, until we came to the lower end of 
the sandbar, still silent and deserted. 

Here we separated, Weely going back 
into the swamp for a short distance, so as 
to be within easy reach with his harpoon 
when I called him, while I planted myself 
at the edge of the bar, my heels almost in 
the water. I sat hunched up, with my rifle 
across my knees, in the shade of some 
bushes that made me not too conspicuous 
from out on the river, where the “ ‘gators "” 
were still in sight. There I remained, as 
motionless as a tree-stump, with the prospect 
of long hours of watchful waiting ahead of 
me, 

Our plan was based on the knowledge that 
wild creatures of all kinds will flee from a 
man in motion, but if seen while at rest, 
either sitting or standing, they will pay but 
little attention to him, seeming to consider 
his figure a mere feature of the landscape in 
most cases—unless they get his scent. 
Alligators rely on their eyes and ears to 
warn them of danger, so we hoped that, if 
I sat there long enough and still enough, the 
“Wise One,” seeing the coast apparently 
clear, might return to his favourite basking- 
place and so give me a chance for a sure shot 
at short range. Weely was to come directly 
he heard the crack of the rifle and throw 
the harpoon into the brute before he escaped 
in his death-struggle to the river, there to be 
carried away by the current and lost, as we 
had lost several others. 

Nothing much happened for an hour or 
so. The sun was high overhead, and I was 
about ready to give up hope and quit, when 
I saw the nose and eyes of the ‘‘ Wise One ” 
coming in from mid-river directly towards 
the bar. He landed there with only his 
head and shoulders exposed, too far away 
for me to be sure of placing a bullet where 
it would cause instantaneous death. He 
was evidently uneasy and suspicious, for 
after resting for a few moments he sub- 
merged and disappeared, but soon after 
returned, swimming along the beach and 
then circling out into the river. At every 
circle, however, he came nearer and nearer, 
and suddenly it dawned upon me that the 
scaly monster was actually stalking me! 

Every time he passed I could see his cold 
devilish-looking eyes glaring at me as he 
tried to make up his mind what new kind 
of game he was about to capture. All 
hunched-up as I was, he evidently could 
not quite recognize me as Man, his arch 
enemy, 


The audacity of the brute amused me, but 
at the same time I realized that I should be 
in some danger if I allowed him to come too 
close. By a sudden swift rush he might 
grab me in his jaws, or by a powerful stroke 
of his tail—a common mode of attack— 
knock me headlong into the river, leaving 
him the winner in the game of instinct 
against reason. 

I had only a few seconds for thought, for 
a hunter must be prompt in action if he 
wants to be successful. As he passed again, 
broadside on, at less than twenty feet from 
the rifle-muzzle, I fired, the bullet entering 
his brain through the eye. When the shot 
struck him he jum; fully half his length 
out of the water, falling back and spinning 
round and round with his head as a pivot, 
lashing the water into foam. Then he rolled 
over on to his back and drifted away. 

“Weely! Weely!” I yelled: “Quick ! 
I’ve got him! Come quickly!” 

To ay, anger and amazement, however, 
Weely id not appear. The swift current 
speedily seized upon the ‘‘ Wise One,” and 
I saw my prize drifting farther and farther 
away until it was irretrievably lost. Then, 
all of a sudden, Weely appeared at my side. 

‘“What’s the matter with you?” I 
demanded angrily. “‘ What were you about 
that you didn’t come when I called? The 
‘Wise One’ is dead—shot square in the 
eye! But now we've lost him, because you 
were so slow.” 

“Don Arturo,” he stammered with a 
shamefaced grin, ‘‘I—I was watching ef 
tigre.” 

if El tigre?" I shouted incredulously. 
“* Where was he ? What was he doing round 
here ?”’ 

‘He was hunting you, sefior, and would 
have got you if you hadn’t fired just when 
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ou did,” was the surprising reply. ‘‘ At 
— shot he jumped away into The brush 
and went off.” 

It appeared that Weely had been lying in 
the swamp some fifty yards away, where he 
could just see my head and shoulders as I 
sat at my post. Nothing happened for so 
long that he became drowsy. All of a 
sudden something moving in the jungle 
caught his eye, and as it came nearer he saw 
it was the jaguar—or as he called it “ed 
tigre ’’—whose tracks, fully six inches in 
diameter, we had more than once encoun- 
tered. 

As the savage brute glided silently along 
through the tangled undergrowth, he sud- 
denly caught my wind, paused for a moment 
and then, crouching almost to the ground, 
commenced to stalk me. Meanwhile, com- 
pletely oblivious to his presence and designs, 

was intent on placing a “44 bullet in the 
eye of his scaly saurian rival. The jaguar 
was almost within leaping distance when the 
rifle cracked out, causing him to bound away 
at right-angles to his former course and 
vanish in the fastnesses of the jungle. 

Weely never gave me any satisfactory 
reason for not having warned me of my 
deadly peril, but I always suspected, after 
a longer acquaintance with him, that he 
had rather hoped the jaguar would get me, 
when, by the law of the wilderness, he would 
have fallen heir to my rifle, six-shooter, 
hunting knife, and other valuables. Quien 
sabe ? q 

As we paddled back to camp, I reflected 
that in spite of the bad opinion that maiden 
aunts, schoolmistresses and others had of me 
in my tender youth, an alligator and a 
jaguar, unsophisticated dwellers of the 


wilds, had both agreed that in middle age 
I looked ‘“‘ good enough to eat.” 
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We have much pleasure in presenting our 
readers with these exclusive articles, for the 
name of the Author is one to conjure with in 
the domain of desert exploration. Mrs. Rosita 
Forbes made her famous journey to Kufra in 
company with Hassenein Bey, who was the 
first explorer to enter that jealously-guarded 
oasis since the German, Roblfs, nearly lost his 
life there in 1879. In this fascinating narrative 
the Author describes his latest and greatest 
expedition—a wonderful trip across the desert 
from Sollum, on the Mediterranean, to El Obeid, 
in the Sudan, a distance of over two thousand 
miles. Much of the territory covered was 


Iv. 


FTER leaving Kufra we struck the 
worst travelling we had hitherto 
encountered so far as temperature 
conditions were concerned. In the 

middle of the day it was too hot to march ; 
at night it was too cold. We therefore 
divided the trek into two parts, starting 
soon after midnight and resting in the heat 
of the day. We had great trouble with the 
baggage, owing to the difficulty of packing 
and loading in the dark, but the camels went 
better. On Monday, April 23rd, we started 
at 2.30 a.m. halted’ at 9.15 a.m., made a 
second start at 3.45 p.m., and halted at 
9 p.m., covering forty-six kilometres in all. 
This was the most exhausting trek that I had 
yet experienced. For eight days we had 
had only four hours’ sleep a day, and we 
had hardly started before the men, with 
one accord, fell back to snatch half 
an hour’s sleep, leaving the camels to 
follow the will-o’-the-wisp of the guide’s 
lantern. 

At intervals one or other of the camels 
would kneel down and refuse to rise again, 
When this happened a Tebu would come 
along, press his thumb on a certain big vein 


absolutely unexplored, and Hassenein Bey not 
only visited the strongholds of the mysterious 
Senussi fraternity, the rulers of the desert, but 
discovered two “ lost” oases previously unknown 
to geographers. The journey was fall of re 
cident, and the Author’s striking ph: 

add greatly to the interest of the story. So 
highly did the scientific authorities regard the 
expedition that the Royal Geographical Society 
awarded the explorer their much-prized Gold 
Medal, while Dr. John Ball, O.B.E., Director 
of Desert Surveys, Egypt, wrote: “It appears 
to me to be an almost unique achievement in 

the annals of geographical exploration.” 


in the camel’s forehead, and manipulate it. 
This seemed to give the beast relief. 

We were having a hard time of it crossing 
the high, steep sand-dunes when suddenly 
mountains rose before us, looking like 
medizval castles half hidden in mist. A few 
minutes later the sun was shining on them, 
turning the cold grey rock into warm rose 
and pink, 

I let the caravan go on, and for half an 
hour I sat on a sand-dune and feasted my 
eyes on those mysterious mountains. I had 
found what I came to seek, for these were 
the rocks of Arkenu, wherein lay the ‘‘ lost ” 
oasis of the same name ! 

It was the outstanding moment of the 
whole journey. Any hardships I might have 
endured, any hardships that still awaited 
me, were as nothing compared with the 
joy that filled me at the mere sight of those 
forbidding-looking hills. Up and down, 
up and down we had plodded across the 
everlasting sand-dunes in the chilly greyness 
of the hours before dawn, until suddenly, at 
the last dune, it seemed as though somebody 
had rung up a curtain upon these magical 
hills, of which I have not seen the like in the 
whole vast expanse of the Libyan desert, 
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Arkenu is a mass of granite, its grey 
surface weathered to a ruddy brown, rising 
uniformly along its length to a height of some 
five hundred metres from the desert surface. 
We approached it at its most western point, 
and were unable to tell how far it extended 
to the east. At the farthest point which 
we could see in that direction it rose into a 
peak. We marched around the north- 
western corner of the mountain mass and 
presently came to the entrance of a valley 
which runs to the eastward. Here there is one 
solitary tree of the species called by the Goran 
arkenu, from which the oasis takes its 
name, and we made our camp near it. 

Immediately on our arrival the camels 
were sent into the valley to be watered and 
to bring back a supply, of which we were 
much in need. 

While I was resting in my tent I was 
aroused by something tickling my ear 
and tried to brush it away, without dis- 
covering what it was. A moment later a 
gust of wind blew in one of the side walls of 
the tent, which had been raised for ventila- 
tion, and I felt something dart across my 
body. Instinctively I grasped at it but, 
fortunately for myself, missed it. It was a 
snake some four feet long, which was subse- 
quently caught and killed by my men. 

All of a sudden, without any warning, a 
number of Goran, the black tribes of the 
neighbourhood, appeared from the valley. 
They were quite friendly, and remained to 
dine with my men. The manner of their 
appearance was most dramatic; no one 
dreamed of their presence until they were 
amongst us. The mountain looked so 
desolate and deserted that one would never 
have suspected that it sustained a population 
and concealed a fertile valley. As a matter 
of fact Arkenu is not inhabited all the 
year round, but only during the grazing 
season. There is good vegetation in the 
valley, and in the past Bedouins, Tebus, and 
Goran brought their camels there, closed 
the entrance to the valley with rocks, and 
left the camels unattended for three months. 

After luncheon I rode into Arkenu valley 
with Zerwali and Bukara. It is narrow and 
winding, extending back for some fifteen 
kilometres into the mountains, and there 
is a good deal of grass, with shrubs and an 
occasional tree. 


THE LOST OASIS. 


This was the first of the two “ lost ’’ oases 
which it was my good fortune to place 
definitely on the map. There had been long 
a tradition that two oases existed close to 
the south-western corner of Egypt, but the 
position that they had been conjecturally 
given on one or two maps proved to be from 
thirty to a hundred and eighty kilometres 
out of place; no one had described them 
from an actual visit. My observations 
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showed that Arkenu is situated in north 
latitude 20° 12’ 32” and east longitude 
24° 44’ 15”, and has an altitude of nearly 
six hundred metres at the foot of the 
mountain, It is well within the boundaries 
of Egypt. 

The principal interest of this oasis lies in 
the possibilities it offers for exploring the 
south-west corner of Egypt, which has not 
hitherto been traversed either by military 
patrols or travellers, for no one knew wit 
any certainty of reliable water supplies in 
that part of the desert. The water at 
Arkenu is apparently unfailing and quite 
drinkable, though not as wholesome for 
human beings as one could wish. Arkenu 
may also conceivably prove to have strategic 
value at some future time, standing as it 
does almost precisely at the meeting point 
of the western and southern boundaries of 
Egypt. 

Both Arkenu and Ouenat differ from all 
the other oases of the western desert of 
Egypt in that they are not depressions in the 
desert, with underground water supplies, 
but mountain areas where rain-water collects 
in natural basins in the rocks. 

The mountain chain of Arkenu, as I saw 
it, is almost fifteen kilometres in extent from 
north to south and some twenty kilometres 
from east to west. There was no opportunity 
to explore it to the eastward, so that I 
cannot say whether it may not extend 
farther in that direction than I have stated. 
It may well be that off to the east Arkenu 
Mountain runs into a chain of hills of which 
the Ouenat mountains are also spurs to the 
south. There is an opportunity for more 
exploration of the eastern portion of both 
these rock masses than I was able to make. 

The nearest known point to Arkenu and 
Ouenat to the east, or rather the north-east, 
is Dakhla Oasis, some six hundred kilo- 
metres distant. There is a tradition that 
an ancient track to Egypt runs between 
these two points, but a caravan journey 
from Dakhla to Arkenu and Ouenat would 
be a very formidable undertaking. 

Leaving Arkenu behind us on the Satur- 
day, we started at 9.30 p.m. for our first 
all-night trek. The camels were brought in 
from the grazing-grounds at eight in the 
evening, and we started an hour and a half 
later. They were lightly loaded this time, 
because we were taking no water from 
Arkenu. The water there, while its taste 
is not particularly unpleasant, is hard on 
one’s digestive apparatus, and we had three 
bad cases of dysentery among the men. 

A night march has its advantages. The 
time, unless one is dead tired, passes more 
quickly than during the day, and the stars 
are cheery company for any lover of nature. 
On the horizon ahead of us loomed the dark 
masses of the Ouenat mountains. It is 
much easier to march with one’s destination 
distinct before one than to be walking on 
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The remarkable hills of Arkenu, like piles of immense boulders. The Author’s tent 


is seen at the foot of the rocks. 


that eternal flat disc of desert where every 
fom of the compass looks alike and the 

orizou keeps always at the same madden- 
ing distance. We steadily approached the 
mountains until the sun was rising over 
them, gilding their peaks and throwing out 
on to the desert a heavy shadow whose 
edge marched steadily toward the mountain- 
foot. Shortly before sunrise we were oppo- 
site the north-west corner of the mountains, 
and an hour later we made camp close under 
their rocky walls. At this point there was 
an indentation in the mountain side, with 
awellinacave atitsinnerend. We pitched 
our tents at the mouth, and ten minutes 
later were all fast asleep. This was our 
first full night of travel, and we had some 
arrears of slumber to make up. 

I spent the rest of the day in visiting 
the well, taking observations and looking 
over our surroundings. At this point the 
mountain rises in a sheer cliff, with a mass 
of boulders, great and small, heaped against 
it at its foot. The stones that make up 
this tabre, as the geologists call it, have been 
carved by ages of wind and driven sand into 
smooth, rounded shapes that giants of the 
heroic days might have used in their slings. 
The ain, or well, lies a few metres away 
from the camp, in a cavity walled and 
roofed with the great rocks, which keep 
the pool refreshingly cool. The desert, 
I should explain, knows two kinds of wells, 
the ain, which, properly speaking, is a spring, 
and the bir, or matan, which is a place 


where water may be obtained by digging 
in the sand. We call these wells of Ouenat 
ains for lack of a better word, although they 
are not springs, but reservoirs in the rock 
where rain-water collects. : 

‘There are said to be seven of these ains 
in the Ouenat Mountains, of which I s:as to 
see four before I moved south again. I also 
heard rumours of one or two birs in the 
oasis, but I did not see them. 

Early the following evening I set out on 
my camel with Malkenni, Senussi Bu Hassan, 
and Sad to explore the oasis. It was a fine 
moonlight night with «2 warm south-east 
breeze. For four hours we marched over 
seriva, or hard sand, skirting the north-west 
corner of the mountain, and at midnight 
entered a valley with a chain of low hills 
on our left and the mountain on our right. 
The valley was floored with soft sand strewn 
with big stones, which made hard going for 
the camels. At the hour when men’s 
spirits and courage are proverbially at the 
lowest ebb we halted a few minutes for 
a draught of strong tea from my Thermos 
flask, and then pushed on. Our spirits, 
however, were by no means low; there was 
something magical about the night, the 
flooding moonlight, and the mountains. 

Seven o'clock in the morning found us 
entering a wide valley, running a little east 
of south, with mountains rising high on 
both sides. The floor was as flat as a table, 
patterned with tufts of grass, and dotted 
here and there with mimosa trees and small 
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Suddenly mountains rose before us, looking like mediaeval castles half-hidden in mist. 
. These were the rocks of Arkenu, wherein lay the ‘lost’ oasis.” 
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The caravan approaching Ouenat. 


shrubs. At intervals the ground was car- 
peted with creeping plants of the colocynth 
—-expanses of green leaves dotted with 
brilliant yellow globes like grape-fruit. It is 
from this fruit that the Tebus and Goran 
make abra, their staple dish. They boil 
the pips thoroughly to get rid of their bitter 
taste, and then crush them with dates or 
locusts in a wooden mortar. 

For three hours we proceeded up the 
valley, and at ten we camped hot and tired, 


but not ill content. We ate a good meal 
of rice, drank our three glasses of tea, and 
went to sleep in the shade of a ridge. It 
was uncomfortable slumber, what with 
swarming flies and the moving shadow of 
the ridge, which made us shift position 
from time to time. 

After we had eaten I went to inspect 
some relics of the presence of men in earlier 
times, At Arkenu I had been talking with 
one of the Gorans, and having satisfied 


The granite hills of Ouenat, the second of the “lost” oases. Beyond, like a great ocean, 


stretches the desert. The 


explorer’s camp is visible in the foreground. 
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myself about the present, I asked him 
whether he knew anything about any former 
inhabitants of the oasis. 

He gave me a startling answer. ‘‘ Many 
different people have lived round these 
wells, as far back as anyone can remember,” 
he said. ‘‘ Even djinns (spirits) dwelt in 
that place in 
olden days.” 

“ Djinns!”" 1 
exclaimed, aston- 
ished. ‘‘ How do 
you knowthat ?”” 

“ Have they 
not left their 
drawings on the 
rocks?” he an- 
swered quictly. 

With sup- 
pressed excite- 
ment I asked 
him where. He 
replied that in 
the valley of 
Ouenat there 
were many draw- 
ings upon the 
rocks, but I could 
not induce him 
to describe them 
further than to 
say that there 
were ‘‘ writings 
and drawings of 
all the animals 
living.’’ He 
added : ‘‘ Nobody 
knows what sort 
of pens the old 
people used, for 
they wrote very 
deeply on the 
stones, and Time 
has not been able 
to efface their 
writings.” 

Doing my best 
not to show any- 
thing like excite- 
ment, I inquired 
whether he could 
tell me just 
where these 
ancient drawings 
were. 

“ At the end of 
the valley, where its tail wags,’’ he answered 

I carefully bore this conversation in mind, 
and after a little time spent in making sure 
about the water—the most important thing 
of all—and having a look round from the 
top of the hills at the surrounding country, 
I set out to find these mysterious inscrip- 
tions. Such facts as I ‘had been able to 
collect about the oasis were very scanty 
I gathered that Ouenat was the pied d-lerre 
of raiding Tebus and Goran when they went 


The wells at Ouenat. 
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sheltered from the sun, and yield water during the 
greater part of the year. 
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eastwards to attack and despoil the Kaba- 
bishe. Arkenu and Ouenat, indeed, were 
very well placed for that purpose, since 
they provided water for the attacking party 
and at the same time were too far away for 
the Kababishe to dare attempt reprisals 
or try to recover their own belongings. 

With the draw- 
ings in mind I 
consulted = Mal- 
kenni, who had 
joined the cara- 
van at Arkenu, 
and towards 
sunset he led me 
straight to them. 
They were in the 
valley at a point 
where it drew in, 
curving slightly 
with a suggestion 
of a wagging 
tail. We found 
the drawings on 
the rock at the 
ground level. I 
was told there 
were other 
similar inscrip- 
tions half a day’s 
journey away. 

ut as it was 
growing late, and 
I did not want to 
excite suspicion, 
I did not go to 
them. 


MYSTERIOUS 
ROCK- 
DRAWINGS. 


There was no- 
thing beyond the 
drawings of 
animals—no_ in- 
scriptions at all. 
It seemed to me 
as though they 
were made by 
somebody who 
was trying to 
compose a_pic- 
ture. Although 


They are in small caves, 


primitive in 
character, they 
betrayed an artistic hand There were 
lions, giraffes, ostriches, all kinds of gazelle 
and perhaps cows, though many of these 
figures were effaced by time. The carvings 
ranged from a quarter to half an inch in 
depth, and the edges of the lines were 
weathered, so that at some points they 
could be easily scraped off with the 
finger 


I asked who made the pictures and the 
only answer I got came from Malkenni, 
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the Tebu, who declared his’ belief that 
they were the work of the spirits. 


What man can do 
these things now?” he 
demanded. 

I could not discover any 
traditions as to the origin 
of these interesting rock- 
drawings, but I was struck 
by two things, Nowadays 
there are no giraffes in this 
part of the country, nor do 
they live in any similar 
desert country anywhere. 
Also, there are no camels 
among the carvings on the 
rocks, and at the present 
time one cannot penetrate 
to this oasis except with 
camels, Did the men who 
made these pictures know 
the giraffe and not the 
camel? I reflected that the 
camel came to Africa from 
Asia some five hundred 
years B.C, 

We reached camp on our 
return journey at ten a.m., 
and were met with the 
firing of rifles and an 
agreeable welcome. We 
found that Sheikh Herri, 
the Goran chief, who is 
called ‘‘ King” of Ouenat 
and its hundred and fifty 
inhabitants, was awai 
ing us. He was a very 
nice old man with a 


A Goran boy. 


calm dignified face. He brought us two 
sheep, milk, and abra. 


I had a long talk with 
him. The old chief was 
still fond of his own 
country north of Wadai, 
and sighed when it was 
spoken of, He belonged to 
the Rezzi family, which is 
a ruling family of Goran in 
Northern Wadai. He came 
to Kufra as a volunta 
exile when the Fren 
entered Wadai, and later 
settled in Ouenat. 

I arranged with Herri to 
go with us to Erdi as an 
additional guide. Moham- 
med had not been through 
this country for a number 
of years, and I felt that 
Herri should know it 
better. 

In the afternoon I went 
for a long walk and took 
photographs of the moun- 
tains, By this time the 
people of all the Tebu and 
Goran settlements, which 
are scattered about the 
oasis wherever there is 
grazing for their beasts, 
had heard of our pre- 
sence, and they came to 
visit us. There were many 


The mysterious rock-draw- 
ings at Ouenat. They show 
many giraffes, which are 
never seen in desert country, ~ 
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guests for dinner, and it was a very gay 
camp. 

Bidding farewell to Ouenat, we made a 
good twelve-hour trek of fifty-four kilo- 
metres. It was a thoroughly tiring perform- 
ance, however, as the first night’s march 
is likely to be. The men had had 
no chance to sleep during the day, 
but on the contrary had been kept 
busier than usual, for the loads 
had to be carefully watched and 
occasionally readjusted. 

One of the camels broke away 
and ran back toward Ouenat, and 
Malkenni had to leave 
the caravan at mid- 
night and go after it. 

When we came to \ 
make camp, one of our 
best girbas was found 
to be torn and half 
empty. This was a mis- 
fortune, for we needed 
every drop of water 
available on the long 
trek before us—ten 
days’ journey ere we 
reached a well. 

On the Tuesday 
night we marched for 
fourteen and a_ half 
hours, but were not 
very tired; breakfast 
and four hours’ sleep 
found us all refreshed 
again. Mohammed 
wanted us to make an 
early start, as there 
was a difficult stretch 
ahead which could not 
be crossed in the dark, 
so four-fifteen found us 
under way, with hard sand under our feet 
and a cool north-east wind behind us. 


THE GUIDE LOSES HIS WAY. 


Shortly after eight I felt the breeze on 
my face. I was startled, for in the desert 
it does not usually shift so suddenly. More- 
over, the quality of the wind had not 
changed. Blowing in our faces it should be 
coming from the south—and yet it was not 
warm! There was something strange about 
the business, and instinctively I looked for 
the stars, but the sky was complctcly 
covered with dark clouds, Taking out my 
compass, I was horrified to find that we were 
heading full north-east instead of south- 
west! It then became clear to me that 
Mohammed the guide had “ Jost his head,” 
as the Bedouins say, and was leading us in 
the diametrically opposite direction from 
the right one. 

It was a very serious moment, and the 
situation required tact and careful handling, 
for it is dangerous vo undermine a desert 


Herri, the “King” of Ouenat. 
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guide’s confidence. I got off my camel and, 
mounting my horse, galloped to where 
Mohammed was plodding along at the head 
of the caravan, 

I realized as I went that the men, most 
of whom were accustomed to this sort 
of country and this kind of weather, 
also had a feeling that we were going 
wrong. It is the etiquette of the 
desert, however, that no one may 
interfere with the guide in any way. 
He is exactly in the same position as 
the captain of a ship; he is the 
absolute master of the caravan so far 
as direction is con- 
cerned, and must also 
be consulted as to the 
times of starting and 
halting. 

Very fortunately, 
before leaving Ouenat, 
I hadasked Mohammed 
the direction we were 
to take and had set my 
compass to it. When I 
approached the guide T 
found him agitated and 
lacking his habitual 
cheerful smile and air 
of self-reliance. Show- 
ing him thecompass, I 
gently suggested that 
we were going in the 
wrong direction, He 
made no immediate 
reply, but anxiously 
scanned the sky for his 
favourite jadi (star). 
All in vain, however, 
for Polaris was hidden 
behind the clouds. 

At that moment a 
sandstorm which had been gradually rising 
blew out Mohammed's lantern, The caravan 
had by this time caught up with us, and 
everyone realized that we had lost our way. 
Men and camels were huddled together, with 
the gale and hurtling sand beating upon 
them, The wind made it impossible to hear 
one’s own voice, to say nothing of anyone 
else’s. 

Mohammed’s usual confidence had now 
completely deserted him, and I could see its 
effect on the men’s faces. They were all well- 
travelled men of the desert, and they knew 
what it meant to lose one’s way in a serira, 
where there are no landmarks. 

“We ‘must camp until the sky clears,” 
they told me, in chorus. 

But I realized how fatal such a_ policy 
would be. They would spend four or five 
hours brooding over their danger, growing 
more and more despondent and hopeless. 
There was no real need for a halt ; my com- 
pass was reliable, and I had checked it 
many times with the directions pointed out 
by Mohammed, 
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“This wind comes from the north,” I 
asserted quietly, during a lull in the storm, 
‘« If it came from the south it would be hot. 
There is the jadi, and this is our route.” 

I pointed to where Polaris must be, 
unless my compass was all wrong, and then 
swung around and indicated the way that 
we should go. 

“Allah bless you!” cried Mohammed, 
suddenly pulling himself together. ‘ What 
you say is true.” 

Senussi Bu Hassan, who had guided us 
to Kufra, confirmed the statement in a loud 
voice. 

“ Wallahi, you speak the truth,” he said 
firmly. ‘ I had thought of it, but could not 
speak, for I had no proof, since the jadi 
hides himself behind the clouds.” 

That was enough for us. We lighted the 
lantern again, and with Mohammed and Bu 
Hassan beside me I lead the way. 

A few hours later the guide gripped my 
hand, and, pointing to some sand-dunes 
ahead, ejaculated with deep feeling: ‘“‘ The 
gherds ! Praise be to God!” He was per- 

fectly cheerful again, 

The storm soon subsided completely, and 
we were among the sand-dunes Mohammed 
had been looking for. The sky was clear 
again now, and even the most pessimistic 
of the men showed no more anxiety. But 
our little experience in this sandstorm 
demonstrated what a touch-and-go business 
dessert trekking can be at times. It was 
only my compass that saved us from a very 
serious situation, 

Mohammed was doubtful of the wisdom 
of trying to cross the gherds in the darkness, 
so we camped where we were and started 
again at daybreak. We speedily realized 
how serious a mistake it would have been to 
tackle them in the darkness. They were very 
steep, and the sand was treacherously soft ; 
the camels sank to their knees and had to be 
helped by the men. It took us three- 
quarters of an hour to cross them. We 
halted at 9 a.m. very hungry, for we had not 
eaten since lunch-time the day before. 

It was still hot when we started again at 
4.30 p.m., but a pleasant north-east breeze 
tempered the oppressiveness. Herri asked 
me for a few yards of white cloth to make a 
turban, because the heat of the sun was 
affecting his head. Among the Tebus and 
Goran only sheikhs wear white. 

I felt like walking that night, and so rode 
my camel less than usual. Since leaving 
Ouenat I had been walking six 6r seven 
hours a night, but that night I did nine. 
We made good progress until 3 a.m., when 
I suddenly felt or heard something rustle 
against my ankles. Reaching down, I 
found grass. The desert had changed its 
aspect. The camels were hungry, for we had 
set out from Ouenat with only two days’ 
food for them, trusting to the opportunities 
for grazing that we expected to find, We 
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therefore let them eat as they went along, 
instead of driving them at their best pace. 

That night’s march was tiring for every. 
body. We had arrears of sleep to make up, 
and keeping the camels going in grazing 
country was hard work. Mohammed and 
Herri both rode most of the way, with 
Hassan carrying the lantern. Just before 
dawn, however, Mohammed got down and 
relieved him. When we rounded up the 
camels for our morning prayers the men 
looked more weary than I had ever seen 
them. 

The following day was spent in sleeping 
and eating, and at 4.45 p.m. we started with 
the intention of marching all night, but by 
ten o’clock everybody was tired and sleepy. 
Even Mohammed was riding his camel. 
During the next few nours he fell asleep at 
intervals, and because of his fatigue did not 
look back to correct his direction by Polaris. 
When a guide neglects the jadi he is far gone 
indeed. Senussi Bu Hassan and I felt certain 
that he was not taking the right course, but 
after the episode of the previous night we 
were not anxious to interfere again, 

At 3.15 a.m. we came to a ridge of hills, 
and Mohammed stopped dead. I had been 
walking behind the caravan, checking from 
time to time the bearing on which we were 
going. Since ten o’clock we had been head- 
ing more to the southward than before. 

When the caravan halted, I rode forward 
to Mohammed and asked why we were 
stopping. 

“T do not recognize this opening in the 
hills,” he said, pointing in front of him, 
“and I do not know what kind of ground 
follows it.” Whatever his faults, he was 
always perfectly frank, 


ANXIOUS MOMENTS. 


I did not want to arouse any feeling of 
anxiety in the men, so I said, casually: 
“ Well, let us camp until daybreak. We are 
all tired to-night.” I had hardly spoken 
the words before the camels were barrakked 
and their loads on the ground. I have 
never seen men fall so quickly to sleep, 
Each one wrapped himself swiftly in his 
gerd, took shelter from the cold north-east 
wind behind a piece of luggage, and instantly 
fell asleep. 

Mohammed went up the ridge to look 
about him, and I followed. 

“J think you have been following the 
jadi too closely,” I suggested, meaning that 
he had been going too directly south. I did 
noi hint that he had been asleep on his 
camel, 

“Allah bless you!’ he murmured, scan- 
ning the horizon anxiously, ‘I must have 
done so, for we should not have reached 
hills so early. I counted on getting to them 
at dawn, But God will bring solace in the 
morning.” 


IN SEARCH OF THE LOST OASES. 


I was somewhat troubled when I left him, 
and lay awake for a few minutes hoping 
that we had not gone far from our proper 
path. But I was too tired to worry long, 
and quickly fell asleep. 

At 4.30 a.m. in the morning, Mohammed’s 
voice was heard. ‘‘ To prayers, O ye Mos- 
lems!” he called. We quickly got up, and 
were under way in an hour. Mohammed put 
himself at the head of the caravan, and I 
joined him. He was still troubled, but 
as we rounded a corner of the hills he sighed 
with relief. 

“Allah be praised!” he said. ‘‘ There 
lies our way.” 

He pointed to the north-east corner of the 
chain of hills, and we made for it and 
pitched camp. The camels were sent a 
kilometre or two into the hills to graze. 
Men and beasts alike were now in bad shape, 
and water was getting scarce ; the long trek 
was beginning to take its toll. 

In the afternoon, Mohammed and Herri 
went ahead into the hills to make a track 
in the sand with a tent-pole for us to follow. 
At 5pm we followed them, first into the 
sand-dunes and thence into the hills. The 

herds, fortunately, soon came to an end, 
ut the hilly country beyond took it out of 
us. Our feet kept striking stones, and 
Bedouin shoes are little protection against 
such painful encounters. The collisions 
were particularly numerous and _corre- 
spondingly trying in the early morning hours, 
when we were terribly sleepy and walked 
with our eyes halt-shut. 

When, a little later, we reached a patch 
of dry grass, we were all ready to let the 
camels graze awhile and give our tired 
bodies a brief respite. 

Men and camels grew more and more 
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weary, and at last the walking became so 
hard, and wandering beasts, seeking grazing, 
were so continually being left behind, that 
I felt it was useless to push on without 
a good rest. We camped at 11.30 p.m., 
and I wrapped myself up in my jerd and 
told the men not to bother about making 
a shelter for me. I fell asleep immediately, 
and did not move trom the first position 
I dropped into until five. I got up with 
a stiff back and aching legs. 

The morning air was serene and cool, and 
tne sight of the men, refreshed and eager 
to start, made me forget my _ physical 
discomforts. In spite of the new spirit 
of cheerfulness which the morning brought, 
however, things did not look too encourag- 
ing. The country was nearly as bad for 
trekking as it could be, the men seemed to 
be losing confidence in Mohammed and Herri, 
the camels were in bad condition, and— 
most serious of all—our water supply was 
running very low. 

In the afternoon, Mohammed and Herri 
went ahead again to mark the way, as there 
was even more difficult going before us. 

On the following day the caravan got 
under way at 5.30 p.m. Our water had 
become scarce and bad, and the poor camels 
looked weak and exhausted. 

We followed the track made by our guides, 
but lost it many times in the dark, and 
wasted valuable time finding it again. At 
last it began to wobble about, and, realizing 
that Mohammed was by no means certain 
of his direction, I ordered the men to camp 
and fire shots in the air. Shortly afterwards, 
we were joined by Mohammed and Herri, 
who seemed relieved that I had decided to 
halt. The guide told me that he could not 
be sure of his road in this country in the 


The precious water supply, carried in sheep-skins and sheltered from the sun in a cave. 
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darkness, but that he knew we were not 
far from the well. 

For the first time since leaving Ouenat, 
we had five solid hours of undisturbed 
sleep. Before going to bed, I talked to one 
of the men who knew the district about 
Erdi and its wells. 

“‘ Mohammed is a good guide by daylight,” 
he said, “‘ but he is old, and at night he 
cannot see well. Besides, he has not been 
to this country for 
several years. We 
should have camped 
at the first well this 
evening, but we have 
missed it. Still, God 
knows best!’ I told 
him to say nothing of 
this to the men, lest 
they should get 
uneasy and blame 
Mohammed. 


A BLACK OUTLOOK. 


After preparing my 
sleeping-bag, I sat 
down to think, It was 
the most discouraging 
moment of the journey, 
The men had lost con- 
fidence and were well- 
nigh worn out, the 
camels were dead beat, 
the guide was not sure 
of the way, and the 
water was almost ex- 
hausted. Any one of 
these circumstances 
would have been 
enough to make one 
anxious, but, in con- 
junction, they made the 
outlook black indeed. 

The following morning we were up at 
four. Still uncertain where we were. Herri, 
Mohammed and I went forward to make 
a reconnaisance. Suddenly, to our amaze- 
ment, the red hills of Erdi leapt into view! 
I satisfied myself by a long look through 
my binoculars that we were not victims of 
hallucinacion, and an hour later, all our 
fears forgotten, we started joyfully toward 
them. LBefore we set off, there was a discus- 
sion as to whether we should camp on the 
hills above the valley in which the well lay, 
or go down into it. The descent would be 
hard on the camels, but, nevertheless, we 
decided to make it, for in the event of an 
attack by marauders, we should at least 
have possession of the water-supply. 
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A desert landmark. The first tree on 
the way to Erdi. 
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For some time we climbed steadily 
through rough defiles between clifis of 
red rock, and presently we came out on 
the top of a high cliff with the pleasant 
wadi of Erdi lying stretched out below us. 
It is a narrow valley, about ten kilometres 
long by not more than a hundred metres 
wide, surrounded by sheer cliffs of red rock. 
Trees and green grass, after the monotonous 
serira, and the bare, unfriendly rocks that 

. we had been travers- 
' ing since leaving 
Ouenat, suggested all 
the traditional asso- 
ciations of the phrase 


“an oasis in the 
desert.” As we ap- 
proached the well, 


Mohammed and Herri 
went forward again 
to reconnoitre the 
ground. The blacks 
are always cautious 
when they come to a 
well, They do not 
approach it directly, 
but send a man or two 
ahead to make sure 
that, if anyone is 
already there, he is 
not an enemy. 

We pic! our way 
laboriously down the 
rough path into the 
valley and pitched 
camp at its northern 
end. The well lay at 
the extreme south, and 
there was no way of 
getting to it safely 
from above—without 
great risk to the 
camels—except where 
we came down. 

A huge meal of rice and freshly-baked 
bread, combined with our pleasant surrounds 
ings, made us all as cheerful as a wedding 
party. 

After three glasses of stimulating tea, 
over which we lingered luxuriously, the 
men went off to the well to water the camels 
and to bring back a supply for the camp. 
When they returned, a shave, a bath, and 
clean clothes restored all my self-respect and 
confidence, and life seemed very good again. 

Darkness fell on a camp of rested camels 
and cheerful, singing men. I felt I should 
have none but pleasant dreams that night, 
though I fully realized that our troubles 
were not yet over; we were still a long way 
from our journey’s end, 
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Colonel Gibbons is a well-known Canadian author and journalist, 


and here relates an ~ 


uncanny incident of his early newspaper days on the Pacific coast. “It is perfectly 
he writes, “and is now set down for the first time.” 


of the Toronto Globe will find 

therein the key to the matters 
here recorded and their confirmation. In 
1902-3 I was the correspondent of that 
joural at Victoria, B.C. The Globe, luckily 
‘or me, was then making a special ‘‘ drive ” 
for British Columbia circulation, and 
featured Western Canadian news in order 
to assist its canvassers. Scarcely a night 
passed without a generous order to me to 
write up some one at least of the enticing 
“ queries” with which I bombarded the 
office, with an eye to my ‘string’ at the 
month’s end. 

An enterprising local reporter serving 
“outside” papers as a sideline thus cor- 
stantly woos opportunity to pad ou: stories 
on whatever texts the day’s news may offer. 
To impress the news-editors he designedly 
baits his summarized bulletin as attrac- 
tively as possible, rushing out his “‘ queries ” 
at the earliest possible moment. When the 
news-editor replies, ordering one, two, three 
hundred, or perhaps a thousand words, 
according to the measure of news value 
the subject suggests to his trained mi:d, 
the “story” is promptly filed for tele- 
graphing. 7 

One day nothing at all worth reporting 
happened in my territory. No big accident 
occurred, no sensationai crime was com- 
mitted, and no outstanding public event 
offered itself as a peg whereon to hang a 
story. Jt was, in copy-grinder’s parlance, 
“a dead day.” 

For which good and sufficient reason I 
sent no queries out. 

At seven in the evening the telephone , 
jangled peremptorily. It was the telegraph 
operator speaking. 

Vo. LvL.—18. 


NYONE who cares to take the 
trouble to search the back files 


“The Globe wants you to file your stuff 
early to-night,” he told me, as a routine 
duty. 

‘“There’s nothing in sight,” I responded 
regretfully. ‘‘ Not a blessed thing doing 
all day to make fifty words.” 

An hour later he rang me again, 

“Say, look here,” he barked. ‘“‘ The 
Globe’s waiting for your dope. They’ve 
been yapping at me to rush it. Give ‘em 
something to keep ’em quiet.” 

Mournfully I repeated that there was no 
news worth putting on the wire, a hurried 
glance through my galley-proofs and assign- 
ment-book confirming the annoying fact. 

The third call from the telegraph office 
showed my friend indignant, 

se They Keep callin’ for a story,” he 
report a ‘y don:ti you give ‘em one? 
Guess mebbe it’s a dead night with them, 
too. Surely you can cook up something?” 

Was such a challenge to be disregarded ? 
it struck at my pride as a writer. 

“ All right, all right |!’ I answered rashly, 
“Tell ’em there’s four to five hundred 
coming.” 

Restoring the receiver to its hook, I sat 
back to review once more the unpromising 
situation, though I knew it to be a sheer 
waste of time. Still the Globe wanted 
a story, and I wanted to “make the 
space.” Furthermore, having said a story 
was coming, I had burned my bridges; 
I should have to “fake” something. 
“ Faking,” of course, is never indulged in 
by reputable newspapermen_ save as a last 
resort, but it seemed that I had no alter- 
native. So I fed a sheet to the typewriter 
and cast about for an idea. 

Early that afternoon a steamer had 
come in from northern parts. ‘ Not a line 
of ‘copy’ in her” our water-front svwut 
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had reported. Very well, then, I. would 
make some for her ! 

For ten minutes the typewriter rattled 
noisily ; then I pulled out the last sheet and 
read it, rather pleased with my essay in 
fiction. 

A_ passenger by the just-arrived Amur, 
so the yarn set forth, brought word from 
the Stikine country of a grucsome tragedy 
uncovered by a couple of prospectors return- 
ing a fortnight before to Hazelton. They 
had been working along the base of a steep 
cliff overhanging a stream or slough breaking 
into the river, when they had stumbled on 
the skeleton of a man, The formation of 
the skull and sundry scraps of rotting 
clothing proclaimed it to be that of a white 
man, They made a careful but fruitless 
search for possible clues to identification. 
A metal matchbox, a knife, a disreputable 
old pipe—these were every prospector’s 
companions. Near the whitening bones they 
found some bits of crumbling quartz, thickly 
pitted with precious metal. 

Their interest stimulated by these speci- 
mens, the pair had widened their field of 
search, reconstructing as best they might 
the obvious tragedy. Apparently the man 
had tumbled from the beetling cliff above. 
Laboriously they had made their way to 
the higher ground and, after much patient 
scratching about, located a bramble-over- 
grown trail that led to a ruined hut— 
a crude, make-shift shack. It contained a 
red-rusted Winchester, mouldy remnants of 
worn blankets, a dilapidated axe, a frying- 
pan and billy, but no smallest scrap of paper 
anywhere—only other and richer bits of 
that soft, gold-impregnated quartz ! 

“ Free-milling and runs high,” they had 
agreed, returning then to the beach to give 
decent burial to the unknown. Fate had 
seemingly overtaken him at the gate of 
fortune. Subsequent careful prospecting had 
resulted in the location of the ledge from 
which the specimens had been taken. The 
prospectors staked two claims and after- 
wards made their way to Hazelton to record 
as the law prescribes. The solitary Govern- 
ment official] at the wilderness post had no 
knowledge of any prospector missing in 
the region described. | His identity, my 
story concluded, would doubtless remain 
one of the many mysteries of the far 
frontier. 

The story, needless to say, was a “ fake ” 
from beginning to end; the steamer had 
brought no such tale. But it made quite 
arcadable yarn, I rather fancied myself as 
its author when I handed i) in at the tele- 
graph office. ‘‘ Good depe,” my operator 
friend pronounced it, as he started it on 
its eastward way. The Globe’s unsuspicious 
sub-editor evidently thought the same, for 
he gave it a “three-bank head” and a 
first-page position, 

That was outside my knowledge, however, 
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until ten days later, when the story returned 
to me as a clipping, with a letter from 
Stewart Lyon, the then news-editor, and a 
secondary enclosure. Misgivings possessed 
me as I unfolded the letter and the clipping 
dropped out. The note was brief, and utterly 
failed to justify the conclusion to which my 
guilty conscience had leaped. No suspicion 
of the bona fides of the story had entered 
into anyone’s calculations. _ Lyon was 
merely transmitting a letter from a lady 
reader, requesting my attention thereto and 
an early reply. 

Foreboding seized me once more as I 
picked up the enclosure. The writer said 
she had read the news (?) given in the 
Victoria despatch enclosed, and would be 
deeply grateful for any additional details. 
She had had a brother, a prospector, last 
heard from at Hazelton. From there he 
had written of his intention to go into the 
district described. That had been two 
years and more ago, and the family had 
grown anxious. Could it possibly be found 
out if the unhappy prospector whose skeleton 
had been buried might have been that miss- 
ing brother ? And, if so, could a claim be © 
set up with any hope of success to a share 
in the “mine” of which the dead man 
would seem to have been the original 
discoverer ? 

I laid out the papers before me while I 
pondered the situation. Here, I reflected, 
was the sort of mess a man can let himself 
in for by “ faking!” It was an unforgivable 
thing, viewed from every angle. Ethics, 
however, concerned me just then rather less 
than possible ways and means of extricating 
myself from an embarrassing tangle for 
which I alone was to blame. It would never 
do to admit that the story was fiction. But 
what alternative action could I take? At 
length I came to a decision. There was a 
composite representative at Hazelton of the 
various branches of Provincial authority— 
Government Agent, Stipendiary Magistrate, 
Gold Commissioner, Coroner, Mining Re- 
corder, Assessor, Collector of Taxes, and so 
on. To this Pooh-Bah I addressed a letter, 
enclosing the printed cutting and also the 
lady’s missive. I had been asked bv the 
Globe, I explained, to get any further infor- 
mation available in this matter. Naturally 
I preserved discreet silence as to the author- 
ship of the despatch. Let them blame it on 
some joke-loving Northerner yielding to the 
not-uncommon desire to ‘‘ put one over ” on 
the reporters! That would probably be the 
viewpoint of the Government Agent, and in 
ten days or so I should have his answer, 
pronouncing the whole thing untrue, with 
a few tart compliments for the mythical 
romancer. 

He replied promptly. I opened his Ictter 
with trepidation, and read it through twice 
“before I could bring myself to believe the 
black-and-white evidence betore my eyes. 
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“They had stumbled on the skeleton of a man.”, 
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“The facts of the printed story are 
substantially correct,” the Recorder attested, 
The location of the claim was a bit inaccurate, 
The gold was free-milling, in a rotten white 
quartz. Acting in his capacity as Public 
Administrator, he had already taken steps 
to protect the interests of relatives of the 
original locator should the “' find ’’ prove of 
value. Investigations had led him to the 
conclusion that the dead man was, as the lady 
had surmised, her missing brother. No other 
lone prospector was unaccounted for, and 
apparently he had set out for this identical 
field | 

My eyes, I venture to believe, protruded 
as L read down to the signature. Here was 
something unprecedented —miraculous, un- 
canny ! Lhad written an unblushing “ fake ”” 
—a story out of my head—and now official- 
dom stepped in and declared it gospel truth | 

In a sort of daze I knocked off a common- 
place covering letter and transmitted the 
official communiqué, through the Globe, to 
the anxious sister. Six months later I 
learned that the re-locators of ‘* Dead Man’s 
Mine,” who had been led to the ground by 
the finding of a rain-washed skeleton, had 
acquired for a cash consideration release 
from all and sundry claims by the family 
of a missing prospector ‘‘ presumed to have 
been the aeceased.”” 


Ever since that time I have religiously 
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eschewed all ‘“ faking.” I had learned my 
lesson, There was something altogether too 
creepy about that one experience in romanc- 
ing, even if the fiction had proved true— 
indeed, chiefly becausc it had ! I would tread 
thenceforward, I vowed, the straight path of 
established fact. And never have 1 found 
anyone among the scores to whom I have 
told the tale—here for the first time written 
down—who could offer what seemed a 
rational or plausible explanation, 

Perhaps, though, I should except my 
friend Mr, W. J. Whiteside, of the Canadian 
National Railways. He could see nothing 
specially mysterious in the unexpected 
sequel, 

“ You did not realize it, but you happened 
to be singularly receptive when you wrote 
that story,” he observed, with the calm 
certitude of complete conviction, ‘ That 
dead prospector had been cut off in his 
prime, prematurely, suddenly. His spirit 
would naturally seek a medium through 
which or whom communication with his 
loved ones might be established. You were 
conceited enough to think you were writing 
a ‘fake’ story, but actually the spirit 
influence of this man dictated every word. 
. . . I don’t see anything mysterious about 
it; it is quite a natural and obvious demon- 
stration of spirit-control.” 

And with that pronouncement I will leave 
the affair to the judgment of my readers. 


many of them containing beautiful 

old temples and pagoda-like build- 

ings termed Wats. In the court- 
yard of the monastery there is usually a 
large gong, which is sounded to call the 
priests to prayer, and the Siamese are as 
clever at casting extremely sweet-toned 
gongs as the Burmese themselves. The 
great gong shown in the accompanying 
photograph hangs in the courtyard of the 
monastery at Lampoon, in the extreme 
north of Siam, one of the oldest Buddhist- 
settled parts of Siam, the monastery itself 
also being one of the most ancient, and 
greatly revered. The gong is said to be the 
largest in Siam, if not in the whole world, 
and the Chief Pricst of the monastery, 
who is very proud of such a treasure, did 
our contributor the honour of standing 
beside it ; he is seen holding the big wooden 
striker, The decp note the great gong gave 
forth as he struck it was like the boom of a 
mighty wave striking a rocky shore. 


S™ is a land of Buddhist monasteries, 
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“It turned its blazing eyes and dripping 
jaws upon him” — 


Wier was the frightful tie between this ghostly beast 
plucking at Hugo’s throat and those giant footprints 
around the body of Sir Charles Baskerville? The mystery 
grips you—mystery such as comes only from the pen of 
Conan Doyle, greatest of niystery writers— 


SHERLOCK HOLMES, world’s greatest detective, once more pits 
his keen wits against this beast. But even he was not prepared for 
the (fearful events that final nighc by the great Grimpen Mire. 
“Never,” says Dr. Watson, his colleague, “nevcr in the delirious 
dream of a disordered brain could anything more savage, more appalling, 
more hellish be conceived!” 


READ THESE FASCINATING STORIES BY 


CONAN DOYL 


FREE— 
Six Wonderful Novels 
By E. Phillips Oppenheim 


Master of the International 
Intrigue Story 


While the few sets last, those who send in the 
coupon will receive free with the Doyle, in three 
compact volumes, six complete, stirring novels 
of E. Phillips Oppenheim—the master of 
amazing adventure in international intrigue, 
of weird situations in underworld and palace. 


Bankers, la: rs, judges, college. professor s— all 
read Conan le. Sherlock Holmes is one of 
the great in literature. Both Oppenheim 


and Doyle grip the imagination, bring quick, 
complete relaxation. y write, not to 
moralize or teach, but to bring Pleasure. 

im’s six novels that go—| E—with 
Doyle are: Master of Men, The Great Awaken- 
ing, To Win the Love He Sought, The Yellow 
House, The New Tenant, Daughter of 

ea. 


. may draw swords with Sir Nigel or share 


Doyle has a book for every mood. You 4 


the big business villainies of Ezra Girdle- 
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Na“ blaze” on a tree on the York 
Peninsula, in the Far North of 
Australia, there are some initials 
andadate. The initials are mine; 

the date is when I began a lonely eight years’ 
sojourn among the most backward race of 
people in the whole of the tropical South 

‘acific—a place where backward peoples 
abound. 

This experience was mine primarily 
because, in the midst of an adventurous 
South Seas wandering, the urge came upon 
me to settle down for a while. It was not 
that I was weary of the South Seas, for I 
loved them. Nor was it that I was weary 
of adventuring, for youth was mine and to 
my particular kind of youth adventure was 
Life. It was merely that I was weary of 
adventure in many places; I wante 
stop in one place for a change. 

For a long time, however, I saw no means 
of satisfying this urge; there was always 
something to hinder me. Then one day L 
came again to Thursday Island, that place 
of pearls and pearl-shell which sits astride 
the strait between New Guinea and Aus- 
tralia. There I encountered a man with a 
proposal that exactly suited me. 

This man suggested that we should estab- 
lish a coconut-plantation at Cape York— 
that is to say at Australia’s Uttermost 
North, the apex of that tremendous and 
almost completely unknown peninsula which, 
after half-a-thousand miles of paralleling 
the mighty Barrier Reef, thrusts up amid 
the islands of Torres Strait and towards 
New Guinea like a pointing finger. 

This great territory, it appeared, had a 
peculiarity all its own. It was a South Sea 
land without coconut-palms—which are the 
hall-marks, so to speak, of a South Sea land. 
You could sail its shore for days—for weeks, 
if you liked—and never once see a palm. 
The beaches were edged with jungle, open 
forest, and tall, indigenous grasses. As 
you went along you kept looking ahead for 
the green of clustered palms. It didn’t seem 
right that there should not be any, for you 
were sdiling all the while alongside a land 
washed by the waters of the Coral Sca and 
Vow. Lvi.—t9. 
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ustralian 


y 
Jack McLaren 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
SOHN DE WALTON 


A narrative that you will thoroughly enjoy— 
the study of an adventurer who, tired of 
wandering, accepted an invitation to settle 
down on the little-known weste n coast of 
York Peninsula—Australia’s Farthest North — 
and there endeavour to make a_ coconut 
plantation out of the primeval jungle. Save 
for savage blacks, whom he had to tame and 
train as labourers, Mr. McLaren was utterly 
alone, “monarch of all he surveyed”; there 
was no other white man and no trace of civi- 
lization anywhere near. In this vast, lonely 
wilderness, surrounded by wild Nature and 
wilder natives, the solitary pioneer passed 
eight years—years crowded with incident and 
adventure. This instalment describes the in- 
ception of the scheme, the Author’s explora- 
tions, and his first dealings with the nomad 
blackfellows. 


fanned by the trade-winds and inhabited 
by natives—a country with all the features 
of the tropical Pacific, except the most 
outstanding characteristic of all! 

There was no reason at all, said my friend, 
why palms should not be made to grow 
there. He had given a deal of thought to 
the matter, considered all the details, 
garnered information wherever he could. 


. He was sure that with discretion and judg- 


ment it could be done. The territory lay 
squarely within the latitudes coconuts 
favoured. It was rich in the matter of 
rainfall and, so far as was known, fertility 
of soil, It was not within any area of cyclonic 
or other palm-destroying winds. Indecd, had 
it been tenanted by agriculturists like the 
Solomon islanders or the Papuans instead 
of by Australian aborigines — paleolithic 
nomads who grew nothing whatever, but 
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lived by the chase—its beaches would have 
had miles upon miles of palm-groves, A fine 
plantation indeed could be made there, 
enthused my friend. There would be all 
manner of advantages. The most suitable 
site could be had for the choosing. In a 
land so vast, suitable sites would be in- 
numerable. The labour of the natives would 
cost little, They would be eager to work and 
thus obtain European foods and goods, A 
man would labour a whole month for a few 
shillings’ worth of ‘trade’ goods, They 
were a poverty-stricken lot who seldom saw 
strangers, and would jump at a chance like 
this. What did I think of the idea? I had 
had experience of coconut-planting in New 
Guinea and elsewhere, and if I would become 
the working partner he would provide the 
capital. 

But it would be no easy task, he warned 
me, when I promptly agreed. I should 
consider the disadvantages involved. He 
did not want me to begin the task only to 
abandon it unfinished ; that would be no 
good to either of us. I should have to live 
there for eight years. It would be like going 
into a kind of exile, cutting myself off from 
the rest of the world, and all that, There 
would be hardships of various kinds, and 
perhaps danger from natives. From all 
accounts, they were a pretty wild and savage 
crowd. And it would be difficult to teach 
them plantation work. Then there was the 
loneliness. I would sce white men only at 
long intervals. Loneliness would be hard 
to stick in such a place. 

But this was just the kind of life I craved. 
Also, it came to me that there would be 
something romantic in being the first man 
to plant coconuts in so great a land. I felt 
I could not begin quickly enough, A day or 
two later all arrangements were made; I 
boarded a small sailing craft and set forth 
to spy out the country in general and a spot 
suitable for the venture in particular. 

It was not an imposing vessel for a voyage 
of discovery, being a dirty old craft, ill- 
found and worse-kept. The captain was a 
thin-faced, yellow-eyed Singalese who spent 
much of his time in the cabin dallying in 
turn with an opium pipe and a newly acquired 
native wife with a tendency to obesity. 
The crew, of various crossed breedings, with 
black predominant, had, before leaving, 
drunk much of Thursday Island's strange 
liquors and now drank more on board, 
with unpleasant results. 

But these things mattered little to me. 
Too often before had 1 seen their like, Asa 
trader, gold-secker, pearler, recruiter of 
plantation labourers, as a general South 
Seas Odysseus in fact, the cruditics of life 
had been commoner to me than the refine- 
ments, and I had become accustomed to 
them. Besides, the real significance of the 
venture burned within me. I was setting 
out to discover a new possibility in a new 
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land, I 
Columbus, 
It was the height of the trade- wind season, 
and all through that first day we lay up to 
the blustering seas, and at sundown we 
anchored behind a tall and rocky island ; 
and here the drinking of the crew-boys was 
ended, for soon after dark they fell into an 
alcoholic sleep and the thin-taced captain 
quictly confiscated their store of liquor-—to 


Was a pioneer, an explorer, a 


their tremendous discontent when they 
awoke, 
The following day and the next we 


sailed between sandbanks and reefs and 
islands, passing a hill where stood a telegraph 
station which, by linking a submarine cable 
to a land-line of exceeding length, joined 
Thursday Island to the rest of the world 
a single lonely-looking building on tall piles, 
with a wide veranda which had at its 
comers loop-holed shooting shelters of 
spear-proof galvanised iron, Then we came 
to the Peninsula’s utmost extremity, and, 
after a stout battle with an adverse tide, 
rounded it and sailed through an island- 
bordered pass where jungle-clad cliffs stood 
steeply to the water’s edge and made of the 
sea a place of purple shadows. 

It was the pass through which Captain 
Cook sailed his tiny inadequate Endeavour 
and thereby established definitely that 
Australia was not joined to New Guinea ; and 
I thrilled absurdly to the knowledge that a 
century-and-a-half later I, also on a voyage 
of discovery, should be sailing in a tiny, 
equally inadequate craft through this self- 
same pass. 


A DIFFICULT QUEST. 


The finding of a site suitable for the 
establishment of a pioneer coconut-planta- 
tion was not the simple matter my partner 
and IT had thought, For many weary days 
I sailed up and down the Peninsula's 
eastern shore, inspecting every likely spot, 
yet never once did I come across the com- 
bination I sought—arable land and shelter 
for shipping, though these qualities existed 
separately in exasperating numbers, Indeed, 
never before had I'seen so many fine harbours 
edged by soil of absolute barrenness, and so 
many unsheltered beaches backed by land 
which would grow anything. To me the 
outstanding feature of the country was a 
remarkable dearth of suitable plantation 
sitvs. It was extremely discouraging, 

To add to this there was the opinion of the 
crew that the land would not grow coconuts 
anyway. If it would, why were none there 
now, they asked, thereby revealing the 
conservative native belicf that what never 
was never could be, There must be some- 


thing wrong with the land, they said 
decisively—to all of which the captain's 
wife nodded agreement. One evening, 


greatly daring, she warned me privately 
that my venture was a foolish one. 
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Typical islands 


A white man whom I met on the shore of 
one of the exasperatingly unfertile harbours 
added further to my depression, He was a 
sandalwood cutter. It was a silly idea— 
growing coconuts, he said; they took too 
long to come into bearing. Eight years was 
a big slice out of a man’s life. And the 
coconuts might not bear in this country ; 
I might have all my labour for nothing. I 
was taking a big risk. Sounded a mug’s 
game, if you asked him. He’d rather have 
sandalwood-cutting. If he was me he’d get 
this coconut-growing nonsense out of his 
head and go in for something that gave a 
more certain return—and a quicker one. 

To add still further to my discourage- 


ment, I had in this region a taste of 
what it was to be absolutely alone. It 
was on an uninhabited island, called 


Turtlehead Island, which lay close to the 
coast and which I determined to explore 
while my captain took his vessel to a 
place where a trepang (sea-slug) cargo 
awaited him. As the sails went up and the 
vessel fanned out from the anchorage, my 
captain shouted that within three days he 
would most faithfully return. I think I 
scarcely heard him. My first experience of 
being utterly alone aroused in me a sensation 
I had never felt before or since. 

I felt extraordinarily small and frail. It 
was as though everything but me was big 
and strong. The sea was a thing of immensity 


un 
x 


off Cape York. 


and power; the hills of the two-miles- 
distant mainland were mighty and rugged ; 
the trees about the beach were thick and 
tall. They had resisted the vicissitudes of 
maybe a hundred years, while I—I was a 
thing of but a few score pounds of bone and 
muscle and flesh, which even the most 
trifling mishap could for ever destroy. As 
I stood there on the beach beside the little 
heap which represented my arms and rations, 
I felt more incompetent than I had ever 
done before in my life. 

Then, rounding a corner of the beach, I 
discovered a native hut—a preposterously 
tiny shack built of bark and amazingly 
crooked saplings, with two sides only and a 
most inadequate roof. At once the sensation 
of smallness and frailty left me and the hills 
and the trees and the sea lost their seeming 
superiority. My interest centred on this 
thing of human association. Here was a 
link with the world of men, something I 
appreciated and understood ; and with a 
curious pleasure I fell to wondering who was 
its owner and why he had chosen to live ina 
solitude such as this, natives being gregarious 
inthe extreme. Then [ put the matter from 
me for the time being and gave myself to 
examining the island. 

It was large for those waters, being some 
twelve miles round, and at first I thought I 
had discovered the place I sought, for on the 
shore of the well-sheltered harbour was an 
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area of arable land. But closer inspection 
proved it to be as unsuitable as any of the 
other sites I had looked at. The area of 
cultivable land was far too small. It was 
another disappointment; but by now I 
was becoming accustomed to disappoint- 
ments, and complacently enough I sat in my 
tent beside the empty hut and awaited the 
expiry of the three days and the trepang- 
vessel’s return, 

But at the end of the three days the vessel 
did not come, nor did she appear at the end 
of a week, nor of two weeks. At first I did 
not greatly care. The tropics are the land of 
lots of time, and I was a child of the tropics. 
There was always To-morrow, Anything 
might happen to-morrow, and it did not 
much matter if it didn’t. 

Besides, I was now enjoying the solitude. 
There being nothing else to do, my attention 
was given wholly to Nature and natural 
things. Hitherto I had carelessly generalized 
with regard to Nature. Now I particularized. 
I noted individuals and individual character- 
istics. A bird, from being merely a member 
of a certain species, became a thing of 
peculiarities which made it different from 
other birds. I found that no animal was 
exactly like another, any more than a man 
is exactly the same as his fellows. These 
things interested me so greatly that the days 
passed quickly. 

At length, however, I became anxious at 
the trepang-vessel's failure to return. I 
put myself on short rations, for I had brought 
food sufficient only for a week, and abandoned 
the study of birds and trees for a steady watch 
from the seaward beach for the returning 
vessel's sail. 

Finally my anxiety developed to serious 
alarm, I put myself on shorter rations still, 
having one scanty meal daily. On the sea- 
ward beach I built a great stack of dry, dead 
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Then, on the twelfth evening, I returned 
to the tent to see approaching across the 
harbour an object of indeterminate shape 
which for a time puzzled me; at length, 
however, I made it out to be a canoe. 
Eagerly as a castaway of fiction, I ran to 
the water’s edge and awaited its coming. 


THE FIRST NATIVES. 


There were three natives in it—two women 
and a man—each with skin of a dull, dead 
blackness and short curly hair lying exceed- 
ingly close to the head, Of clothing the 
man wore none at all, and one of the women 
was clad in a garment that left her naked 
from the waist upwards, and the other in a 
garment that left her naked from the waist 
down. I was prepared for astonishment at 
sight of me; but as though it were the 
commonest thing imaginable to find white 
men on lonely and otherwise uninhabited 
islands, they calmly went about making the 
canoe fast to a stake driven upright in the 
sand, Then they came up to me, the man 
in front, and in turn held out their hands in 
greeting, one of the women, in a mistaken 
effort at cleanliness, first rubbing her palm 
on her naked thigh. 

The hut was his property, the man 
informed me in an English in which the 
words “feller ’”’ and “ belong ”’ were con- 
siderably overworked, and he had come from 
the camp of his tribe, a day-and-a-half's 
journey down the coast. He had come here 
to fish, he went on; there was very good 
fishing here. Very good indeed, he repeated, 
and with a nod and quick movement of his 
arm indicated where the gold of the harbour 
was creased by a series of following ripples. 
After which he ordered the women to go out 
after the fish ; and when they had obediently 
launched the canoe and gone he said that 
the younger was 
his wife and 


A sandalwood cutter with his pack-train. 


wood, and all day stood by ready to ignite 

it as a signal of distress should a sail per- 

chance appear. But the sea retained its 

dreadful emptiness. Its beauty began to 
me. 


the elder his 
daughter, which 
reversal of the 
usual order was 
due to the fact 
that he had had 
another wife, but 
she had aban- 
doned him re- 
cently for a 
Japanese _ pearl- 
fisher, He had 
neither grieved 
nor worried, but 
promptly an- 
nexed another 
woman of the 
tribe and considered himself fortunate, as 
the second wife was younger and more 
handsome than the one he had lost. 

Then he asked what I was doing on the 
island ; and when I told him, emphasizing 
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my poverty, he looked disappointed, saying 
that he had hoped to beg from me, but 
immediately afterwards betrayed deep con- 
cern for my well-being. On the return of 
the women he bade them cook me some of the 
fish, which they did by burying them in the 


“They came up to me and in turn held 
out their hands in greeting.” 


hot ashes of a fire. He told me that in the 
morning, when the tide would be favourable 
for making the passage, he would take me in 
his canoe to the mainland and personally 
escort me across the Peninsula to a harbour 
where there would be opportunity of hailing 
a passing boat. 

I liked that Stone Age man. He seemed 
so considerate and kind, such a real good 
fellow. I felt that I could have trusted him 
anywhere. Yet, as I learned later, he was 
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one of the worst characters in a land where 
bad characters abounded, The water-police 
had wanted him for a long time, Charged 
against him was a list of offences ranging 
from murder to petty theft, and it was only 
his exercise of an astonishing bush-craft 


that saved him from capture. Also he was 
outcast from his tribe for being a persistent 
stealer of other men’s wives and for making 
disturbances generally. Still, he was willing, 
quite without hope of reward and merely in 
order to relieve my distress, to make a long 
and dangerous journey. I consider him the 
most kindly-intentioned murderer I have 
ever met. 

But I had no need to make the journey 
across the Peninsula, for early next, morning 
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the frepang-vessel’s white wing showed 
round the corner of the island ; and presently 
she was through the shallows of the channel 
and anchored close in-shore, and the thin- 
faced captain was standing with me on the 
beach and apologizing profusely for the delay 
which, he explained, was due to the ere 
boys recovering their store of confiscated 
liquor and drinking to such an extent that 
they ran the vessel on a reef trom which she 
could not be treed for twelve full days. 

A little later I had bidden farewell to my 
friend of the young wife and not-so-young 
daughter, made them a present from the 
trepang-vessel's stores, and was heading 
back towards the pass through which the 
Endeavour had sailed, 

By this time I realized that there was no 
place on the Peninsula’s eastern shore suited 
to my purpose, and I[ set out to inspect more 
closely the western shore, which formed one of 
the boundaries of the great Gulf of Carpen- 
taria. Rounding Cape York once more, the 
vessel headed on past the telegraph station, 
past rocky points, past islands edged by 
broad and sloping beaches, past coral reefs 
and river-mouths, always seeking likely sites 
for my plantation-to-be. 

We saw the smoke of native fires every- 
where, and sometimes we anchored and I 
went ashore to see what manner of folk these 
natives were, and to ask them if they knew 
of a place such as I sought. But always 
when I reached the huts they were deserted, 
and there was only a smouldering fire to 
show that they had been lately occupied ; 
and I was uneasily conscious that from the 
adjoining jungle numerous eyes watched 
my every movement, and I was glad I 
had brought a rifle with me. 

“ They think we water-police boat,” one 
of the crew-boys who rowed the dinghy for 
me said once. “ They wild fellers. They 
always doin’ some bad thing, and the police- 
boat’ chase them plenty times. Wild 
fellers too much! They not like you and 
me!” And he went on to illustrate the 
wildness of those ‘wild fellers "with 
dreadful tales of tribal raids and sudden 
death, turning now and then to his com- 
panions for corroboration or claboration, and. 
at the end remarking that he wouldn't care 
to live there among them as [intended to do, 

The Peninsula’s western shore seemed as 
unsuited to my purpose as the eastern one. 
T landed on many beache mined many 
hundreds of acres; [ entered river-mouths 
and narrow winding crecks ; and always it 
was the same old story of arable land and 
shelter for shipping being never in con- 
junction. 

And then one morning we sailed into a 
harbour created by the vicinity of two large 
islands and several small ones, so placed as 
to give shelter from every direction—and all 
along the shore was a jungle, a thick, tall 
jungle, purple in the early light, and subtly 
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tinging the breeze with the scent of flowers 
T looked at it delightedly. Jungle land was 
agriculturally the best land. Ground which 
would support a jungle so tall and thick as 
this would grow anything. [ could not have 
wished for a better place. Nevertheless, 
as I went ashore I was prepared for dis- 
illusionment, IL had been disappointed so 
often before. This place seemed just a little 
too satisfactory to be true. I suspected a 
catch in it somewhere, 

But there was no catch. The jungle-land 
was even better than it looked from the sea. 
The extent of it was more than enough for 
my purpose, the soil had a richness such as 
I had seen nowhere else, and there was 
abundance of fresh water—along the beach 
were several springs of it, and traversing 
the jungle was a tiny gurgling creek. I 
examined the place thoroughly, taking two 
days over it, becoming familiar with all its 
details, taking rough measurements of the 
area of the arable land, and sounding the 
anchoring-depths of the harbour, There 
was no doubt whatever that I had come at 
last to the place I sought. The only thing 
wrong with it was its name—which, accord- 
ing to the more or less inadequate chart 
of the region, was ‘‘ Simpson's Bay.’’ After 
that long search of mine it should have been 
called something with a note of triumph in 
it. As the vessel raced back before the wind 
to Thursday Island, I determined to discover 
the native name of the place and let it be 
known henceforth by that. 

At Thursday Island I began the necessary 
negotiations with the land authorities, and 
in due course became possessed of a large 
document, importantly sealed and stamped, 
and a plan inscribed to the effect that I 
was part-owner of the section shaded in 
red ; then a supply of stores and tools were 
obtained, and in a few days I boarded an 
outward-bound vessel which in due course 
landed me at the ill-named Simpson's Bay, 
and then went on her way. My task had 
begun ! 


ALONE IN THE WILDERNESS. 


I was entirely alone. I had not even a 
dog. From the presence of numerous bark 
huts along the beach I knew the place as 
an habitual native camping-spot, but the 
ashes of the cooking-fires were cold and 
there were no fresh foot-tracks. I knew, 
however, that the blacks would return. 
Meanwhile I made mysclf as comfortable 
as I could, and between two of the great 
trees above high-water mark slung a ham- 
mock, placed beneath it most of my stores 
and tools and personal belongings, and, soon 
after dark, with rifle and revolver beside 
me, turned in and began a night in which 
the outstanding features were the wailing 
of curlews along the beach, the guttural 
barking of crocodiles in an adjacent creek, 
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the howling of distant wild-dogs, and the 
imagined voices of stealthily approaching 
natives. I have been in many strange and 
dangerous situations, but I don’t think I was 
ever so fearful for my personal safety as I 
was that night. 

With the coming of daylight, however, 
my fears all vanished. I looked at my 
domain with the eye of a conqueror-to-be ; 
and in so looking I 
saw the black and 
purple tangle of the 
jungle replaced by 
symmetrical lines of 
waving, fruiting 
palms, and myself on 
the veranda of a mag- 
nificent bungalow, 
saying proudly to my- 
self: “I did it! I— 
who was once a wan- 
derer of neither means 
nor purpose! I ama 
creator! From a black 
man’s jungle I have 
made a white man’s 
garden!” 

Indeed, so strong 
upon me was this en- 
visioning that it was 
with the eager delight 
of a child that I 
selected a site for my 
residence. And it was 
exultingly that, on a 
big ‘“‘ blaze ” on a big 
tree I cut the initials 
and the date :— 


J. M. 
7/10/11 


I began the clearing 
of the site and the 
building of the house 
alone, for as the days 
went by no natives 
appeared, though far 
along the beaches I 
often saw smoke from their fires, and from 
among the inland hills a favouring night- 
wind always brought the sound of drums. 
Often I was tempted to take rifle and 
revolver and go in search of them. But 
that would have meant leaving my outfit 
entirely unguarded—a risk I could not 
possibly take. So I was compelled to await 
their spontaneous coming and meanwhile do 
what I could myself. 

I don’t think I have ever been so much 
thrown upon my own resources as I was 
in the days immediately following. In my 
vagabonding among the Islands there were 


always natives to do things. There I 
mercly managed and supervised. I per- 
formed no heavy manual labour. It was 


mine only to order the doing of a task and 
to see that it was done. For I was a white 


The “blaze,” bearing his initials and the 
date, which the Author cut on the tree 
on York Peninsula, 
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man among a multitude of black men, and 
therefore a Master and a Superior Person. 
Here it was very different. Here I was 
master and labourer, too. I not only made 
the plan, but I executed it. 

Despite everything, however, the work 
went forward ; and in due course I began on 
the framework of the house—a framework 
of exceedingly simple design, yet quite unlike 
that of an ordinary 
house, the unlikeness 
lying in the fact that 
instead of resting on 
the ground in the 
usual manner, it had 
to stand on_ stout, 
hard piles a yard in 
height at least, with a 
cap of thick flat iron 
between the top of 
each pile and the sup- 
ports of the floor. For 
white ants were every- 
where, and their fav- 
ourite diet was wood 
—dead wood for pre- 
ference, but green if 
dead was not avail- 
able, as was evinced 
by their occasional 
attacking of growing 
jungle-trees—and 
stout hard pilescapped 
with iron was the only 
device I knew to pro- 
tect the building 
against them. 

I hated those ants, 
and saw nothing 
absurd in the fact 
that a full-grown man 
should hate a thing so 
insignificant as an ant. 
I feared that despite 
my protective device, 
they would get at my 
building and destroy 
it; and more than 
once the dreadful thought came to me that 
when my palms were grown maybe they 
would attack and devour them, as at times 
they attacked and devoured living trees 
in the jungle. I derived but little comfort 
from the knowledge that palm-wood, being 
shreddy and teeth-entangling, was not at all 
to their liking; or from the recollection that 
in the whole of my considerable experience 
I had never heard of a plantation being 
destroyed by ants. 

For it was as though they resented my 
coming to this place of theirs and were 
determined to drive me away. If I left a 
box on the ground for even an hour or 
two they would be at it, riddling it through. 
They did their best to ruin varicus timbers 
I had cut and dressed ready for erection, 
They attacked the handles of my tools 
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whenever they found them within reach ; 
and, as though destruction of the bandles 
was not enough, deposited a corroding acid 
which ate deeply into the metal. They made 
onslaughts on the stout supporting piles 
and, despite their hardness, injured them— 
a circumstance which caused me to protect 
them further by charring their outsides 
thickly. They even ravaged my clothes where 
I hung them overnight, and, as though to 
bring me tumbling down, gnawed at the 
trees to which my hammock was slung, and 
also devoured the bag-containers of my food 
supplies, so that tea and rice and flour 
became irretrievably mixed, Indeed, so 
persistent was their onslaught, that at times 
I came nigh to believing that were I to stand 


for long in one place they would surely 
attack my person. 
So, fighting against ants and bodily 


unfitness, the while feeling most tremend- 
ously alone, I worked at the building of 
my home. Then one mid-afternoon I 
straightened myself from a task—to look 


straight into the eves of a man! 


VISITORS! 


He was tall and muscular, smoky black 
of skin and entirely naked, and he had a 
lithe erectness of carriage which I sometimes 
think belongs only to primitive man. My 
first ordered thought was to spring for my 
rifle, which lay some yards away; but 
somehow I could not take my gaze from his 
face. For his eves were curiously expression 
less, the eyes of a man who looked 
but cared not whether he looked at all; 
the eves of a man absolutely sure of 
himself and not at all afraid of what I might 
attempt—an expressionlessness so menacing 
that it came to me that, though his hands 
were empty, he might be dragging between 
his toes a spear, which, by a quick up- 
raising of his foot, he could place in_ his 
hand —a trick I had heard that these 
people were wont to play. For a full half- 
minute we stood there, the white and the 
black ; then the native grunted and uttered 
a word of English he had somewhere picked 
up, a word which, I learned later, he thought 
was a greeting : 

“ To-morrow 

And at the sound of it the spell of his eyes 
was broken, and I looked at his feet and saw 
that a spear was truly there. 

I produced a piece of “ trade’ 
and at the same time got my rifle. He took 
the tobacco, smelt it, broke it in two pieces 
and placed one behind each ear, Then he 
made an almost imperceptible sign, and 
another native, nude and smoky black like 
the first, stepped from out the jungle, so 
silently that there was not even the crackling 
of leaves beneath his feet. I gave him a 
piece of tobacco also, and he returned to the 
Jungle. A moment later he reappeared with 


tobacco, 
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a number of spears and throwing-clubs, 
which he laid in a heap on the ground before 
me; whereupon the first man came right 
up to me and held out his hand in the 
European manner of greeting, save only 
that it was the left hand instead of the right, 
and in an English—the most fearfully 
mutilated I had ever heard—said that he 
was my friend and that his companion was 
my friend and had I any more tobacco ? 

When I told them that I had, they pro- 
duced some tree-bark, thin as paper, made 
cigarettes, lit them with a coal from my 
cooking-fire, and squatted on their haunches 
to smoke them, As they smoked they told 
me that this was their main camping-ground, 
that the name of the spot was Utingu, which 
meant ‘ The place of many big trees,”’ and 
that they had been down-coast on a fishing 
expedition, Then they asked the reason of 
my building a house here, and whether it 
was to be a fre pang-station or a place wherein 
to store pearl-shell; but they asked as 
though they were only slightly curious about 
these things, but were more interested in the 
fact that I possessed a considerable quantity 
of tobacco. 

In an English carefully chosen so as to 
be as bad as theirs, I told them of my object, 
adding that I needed labourers for the work 
and was depending on the natives to supply 
that need. They shook their heads; they were 
hunters, they said in effect, not workers— 
a statement which caused me to deliver a 
homily on the advantage of working and 
having a regular supply of food, over the 
uncertainties of the chase. They con- 
sidered this to the extent of agreeing with me 
and declaring that while they themselves 
were disinclined for work, no doubt there 
were some in the tribe who would like it. 
There were a lot of people in the tribe— 
more than they had fingers and toes. Mean- 
while, they would like some more tobacco. 

A little before sundown the rest of the 
tribe appeared along the beach, mostly 
one behind the other, each with a head- 
burden of personal effects and the men also 
carrying their weapons. They seem med at 
first glance exceedingly ill-kempt and uncared 
for. The women, thin legged and narrow- 
chested, wore dresses contrived {rom scraps 
of cloth that had come their way, and while 
some of the men were nude, cthers were 
dressed to the extent of a pair of trousers, 
and still others to the extent of a shirt— 
cast-off oddments of pearl and trepang- 
fishers and others who travelled the ccast. 
On the dress of one woman was stencilled : 
“ Lily White ’’—an indication that her gar- 
ment had been once a flour-bag ; and the coat 
of one man had on it a brass button whose 
inscription showed that its original wearer 
had been a member of the Japanese Navy. 

Besides their unkemptness, the expressions 
of their faces seemed remarkably ferocious. 
Indeed, they were the savagest-looking 
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savages I had seen. Later I became so 
accustomed to this appearance of ferocity 
as to take no heed of it at all; but this first 
sight of it disturbed me considerably, and 
that night and for several following nights 
.I lay awake watching the flickering of their 
camp-fires and listening to the murmur of 
their voices and the half-hearted quarrelling 
of their dogs, the while disconcertingly 
recalling the stories I had heard of the 
barbarity of these selfsame people. 

I rose earlier than usual next morning. 
I expected a day of great doings, a day of 
engaging labourers, informing them of 
the wages and rations they would receive, 
appointing and explaining tasks, and so 
forth. But the hours went by without a 
Native appearing. In the camp along the 
beach there was no hint of life. There was 
nothing to indicate that I was no longer 
alone in this place of mine. I wondered at 
this quiet. It was so unlike the behaviour of 
natives to whom I was accustomed ; had 
this been a beach in, say, New Guinea, I 
should have been surrounded long since 
by a chattering, excited crowd pouring 
out questions with an impatience which 
allowed no pausing for replies. I feared there 
was something 
wrong, and about 
ten o'clock I went 
to the camp to dis- 
cover what it was. 

There was no- 
thing wrong. It was 
merely that the 
tribe had not yet 
risen; they were 
asleep, the whole 
of them. But the 
dogs were awake ; 
and at my coming 
they set up such a 
snarling and bark- 
ing that presently 
a girl stirred and 
sat up, anda youth 
near her opened his 
eyes and stared at 
me dully, and an 
elderly man mut- 
tered what was 
patently a petulant 
rebuking of the 
dogs. Others 
moved uneasily, and gradually and reluct- 
antly awoke, a child or two wailed loudly, 
and soon the whole tribe were more or less 
stretching their arms and yawning extra- 
vagantly, their manner the while indicating 
that they thought it most inconsiderate of 
me to disturb them so early. 


FIRST ATTEMPTS AT RECRUITING. 


I approached a man who appeared to be a 
chief or leader of some kind, he being easily 


- easy matter. 
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the tallest and broadest of them all, and by 
gestures and words I hoped he would under- 
stand, but feared greatly that he wouldn't, 
explained my purpose and intentions. I 
said that I wanted to make of this place of 
jungles a beautiful and extensive garden, so 
filled with foods that there would be abund- 
ance for everyone ; and that I needed men to 
help with the work and would give them all 
manner of things from my stores in payment 
—tobacco and cloth and sheath-knives and 
tomahawks and many other things, all of 
which I had in plenty, as anyone could see 
for himself if he liked to come to my tent. 

He made no answer, neither did the one 
or two others who had casually approached, 
and, fearing maybe I had not been under- 
stood, I repeated the whole medley of 
words and gestures, changing their order 
here and there, and adding a few new ones. 
All the time I was thinking that the employ- 
ing of these people was not going to be an 
Yet without the assistance 
of these savages the making of the plantation 
was impossible. 

But the interview turned out quite satis- 
factorily, for presently, when I had given 
him a piece of tobacco—which in the most 


The beach where the Author finally decided to settle. The structures 
to the right are native huts. 


casual fashion he placed behind his ear— 
my listener gave me to understand that 
the thing did not rest with him, but with 
the individual members of the tribe, and 
that they could please themselves in the 
matter. Whereupon the others, who had 
stood listening in silence, informed me that 
they would be willing to accept the things 
I spoke of in return for a little work; and 
with that they wandered away and returned 
with a number of others, who addressed me 
in similar terms, though quite without 
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eagerness or delight, but almost as if they 
were merely obliging me—didn't like to 
see me stranded, so to speak. 

I was soon to 
discover that they 
were perfectly 
willing to work, 
anxious even, for 
when I selected a 
dozen or so of the 
strongest and seem- 
ingly most intelli- 
gent, and took 
them to my tent for 
a ration of flour, 
preparatory to be- 
ginning their 
labours, they were 
followed by a long 
procession of old 
men and = young 
men, grandmothers 
and girls, children 
of all sizes, each of 
whom held out to 
me a broad piece 
of bark, or an old 
jam-tin or other 
receptacle they had 
found washed up 
on the beach, and 
asked for flour and 
intimated that he, 
or she, was going 
to work for me, too. 
I wanted people to 
work — well, here 
they were, the 
whole tribe, said 
one, They would 
all like some of the 
tomahawks and 
knives I had 
spoken about, said 
another; and a 
woman put out a 
finger and touched 
one of my bales of red cloth to discover 
whether the colour would come off, and 
smiled when she found it wouldn't. 

They took it for granted I would employ 
them, and regarded me suspiciously when 
I gave flour only to the men 4 had engaged. 
One man made remarks and gestures to the 
effect that he couldn’t understand why 
this was so. Why had I given flour to the 
others and not to him? he asked. Had 
I not said I would give flour to those who 
worked for me? He pushed a jam-tin 
forward insistently. Another—the large and 
savage-looking gentleman whom I had first 
addressed on the subject of obtaining 
labourers—pointed out in a mildly com- 
plainingly fashion that a man could not 
work without food, shaking his head as he 
spoke with the satisfied air of one uttering 
a new truth of great wisdom and profundity. 


I explained as ‘best I could thet T had 
not meant to cmplcy them all—that I 
cruldn’t employ them all, pointing to the 


flour-bags in illustration cf the fact that 
I had not sufficient to feed a number such 
as this for more than a few days. I hadn’t 
work for so many, I told them, and added 
that perhaps later on I should be able to 
engage them. But I don’t think thcse 
arguments impressed them at all. They 
had no idea whatever of how many rations 
there were in a bag of flour, while as for 
my statement that I hadn’t work for so 
many, they clearly thought that the more 
people here were to do it, the easier would 
be the work. They made no really serious 
complaint, however ; and when I gave them 
each a piece of tobacco, and to one or two 
a ration of flour, they lapsed into their old 
casualness and straggled back to the camp 
perfectly content. 

And ‘now I encountered my first real 
difficulty, a difficulty indeed which in all 
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| 
“A long procession of old men and young 
men, grandmothers and girls, and chil- 
dren of all sizes.” 


the years I was there I never wholly 
succeeded in overcoming. It was that of 
teaching the natives the use of European 
tools. As people accustomed to the imple- 
ments of the Stone Age in which they 
lived, things such as saws, chisels, hammers, 
and augers were completely beyond them. 
Though they were quick to grasp the 
purposes of these tools, they were exceedingly 
slow to learn to use them effectively and 
without damage. Even the most intelligent 
was liable within two minutes to buckle 
a saw, the repairing of which would cost 
me maybe a full two hours’ work. In 


fact, half my time 
was occupied in 
repairing damage 
caused by my 
well - intentioned 
paleolithic car- 
penters, 

After the house 
was completed 
and the felling of 
the jungle begun, 
it was the same. 
Axe-handles were 
broken with ex- 
sper ating fre- 
quency and the 
edges chipped. 
Sometimes half 
the labourers 
would be idle 
while I put in new 
handles—a task I 
had always to un- 
dertake myself, 
for to delegate it 
to one of the 
natives meant 
damage to the 
repairing tools, 
It was a heart- 
breaking busi- 
ness, an as a 
means of remedy- 
ing it I tried the 
infliction of penal- 
ties —reducing a 
man’s tobacco 
ration, making 
him work longer 
hours, and so 
forth—but all to 
no purpose, and I 
had at last to 
remove the penal- 
ties, for the 
natives began to 
murmur at being 
punished for accidents, and it was highly 
desirable to avoid letting them think I was 
a harsh and unjust man, Primitive though 
they were, they were profoundly aware 
that blame should be attached to intention 
rather than to effect. 


SOME OF MY DIFFICULTIES. 


Another difficulty was inducing them to 
tise early in the morning. Each night it 
was the custom of the whole tribe to sit 
round the camp-fires till midnight or later, 
chatting desultorily and every now and 
then droning fragments of dance-tunes, 
with the result that in the morning they 
were exceedingly loth to rise. Further, 
they were accustomed to huge quantities 
of sleep. In their wild roaming of the bush 
they slept whenever inclined. A man 
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successful in the chase more or less cooked 
his capture, ate it, and then went to sleep. 
If, when he awoke, he was hungry, he went 
out on the chase once more; if not, he 
turned over and went to sleep again. 

Also, they slept with such soundness 
that to awaken a man was quite an achieve- 
ment. The native way of doing it was to 
squat beside the sleeper and in a low mono- 
tone insistently repeat hisname. Once when 
I remarked that this seemed a slow process, 
and made to shake a sleeper, I was told in an 
alarmed tone that that would not do at all. 

The awaking of a sleeper, it is explained, 
was a serious matter. When a man slept, 
his spirit left his body and went roaming ; a 
spirit, after being enclosed in a body for 
several hours, I was told, became restless 
and liable to do its owner a mischief; and 
the awaking was done slowly in order to give 
the spirit time to return, a body without a 
spirit being a most dreadful phenomenon. 

It was no easy matter to persuade the 
natives to work on succceding days. ‘‘ We 
worked yesterday and are tired out and 
now we want rest,” they would say, adding 
pointedly that in their habitual mode of life 
they worked not at all, and hunted only 
when need for food was on them. Whereupon 
I would point out that in their wild life 
they had no tobacco, flour, coloured cloth, 
tinned meats, tinned fish, or any other of the 
luxuries they coveted, and that the only 
way to obtain them was by working all day 
and every day; and it would be only after 
further and more elaborate argument of the 
kind that they would take up again the hated 
tools of labour. 

Then they took an exceedingly long time 
over their meals. Even when they rose 
early in the morning, they so dawdled over 
breakfast as to be late for work. The mid- 
day meal was an even lengthier affair, and 
after it, they would immediately go to 
sleep—and sleep away the whole afternoon, 
had I not gone to the camp and awakened 
them, A lunch-time visit to the camp was 
one of my daily duties—and a most irksome 
one, there being few things I disliked more 
than the lengthy and provoking business 
of awaking sleeping natives. It was such a 
dreadfully thankless task. 

Again, their labours were often interrupted 
by the fact that it was their age-old habit 
never to pass by food. Should a man, in 
the course of his cutting away the under- 
growth, come across the thin, trailing 
vine of a wild yam, he would at once abandon 
his attack on the undergrowth in favour 
of digging the tuber, a matter which might 
occupy an hour or more. Should a tree, 
when it was felled, prove to have in it a 
wild-bees’ nest, the men who found it 
would do no more felling till the nest was 
cut out. Should they disturb a wallaby or 
other animal, all hands would immediately 
set off in pursuit, abandoning their axes for 
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the spears they kept always by them, 
streaming off through the timber, calling 
directions regarding flanking the quarry 
and heading it off, and not returning for an 
hour, or several hours, maybe. To my 
remonstrances concerning these interrup- 
tions they paid but little heed, save to remark 
that the wasting of food was not their fashion, 
and that the fact of their working for me 
was no reason why they should no longer 
dig yams, dig out honey, or hunt wallabies. 

Further, those of the labourers who 
were married were in the habit of going off 
to the camp evcry now and then to see that 
all was well with their wives. These people 
had a most absolute distrust of their women, 
and_ believed no woman should be out of 
her husband’s sight for long. 

There was, also, need for constant super- 
vision while they worked, for if I left them 
at any time they would immediately sit 
down and smoke or go to sleep—if they 
didn’t chase wallabies or go spying on their 
wives. They had an astounding facility for 
sleeping at an instant’s notice at any time 
or in any place. Often in those early days I 
returned from a brief absence to find the 
whole of the labourers stretched like black 
shadows on the ground. I tried upbraiding 
them. It was of no use. I tried ridiculing 
them, saying scornfully that they worked 
like women or children, that they had neither 
strength nor endurance. That was of no use 
either ; they had none of that acute sense of 
shame I had noted among the Papuans and 
Solomon Islanders and others. There were, in 
fact, nomeans by which Icould persuade them 
into sudden acceptance of a daily routine of 
toil; and at last I saw that my only chance 
lay in gradually accustoming them to it. 

For a time the task appalled me, Never, 
I thought, should I succeed in teaching 
regular habits to these nomadic creatures of 
impulse. I was attempting the impossible, 
I was trying to alter and fashion to my liking 
the characters and habits of a people whose 
mental outlook was as different from mine 
as the many thousand years between our 
periods could possibly make it. The thing 
seemed ridiculous—so much so that, despair- 
ing, I concluded there was much wisdom in 
the warning of the wife of the trepang-vessel’s 
captain and in the sandalwood-cutter’s de- 
claration that I was a fool, At these times 
I considered abandoning the whole venture. 

But at long last matters began to improve, 
and I took heart again. Besides, the place 
was growing on me. It was a most beautiful 
spot. Straight in front, across two miles of 
smooth blue sea, was an island, a large 
island with a backbone of gentle-sloped hills, 
which at each rising and setting of the sun 
were tipped with gold with fire in it, and a 
white beach which at this distance looked 
like a thread of cotton tying the land to the 
sea. Beside it was another island, a smaller 
one, but higher, with a row of brown, serrated 
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peaks and its nearest side a towering cliff, 
which cast wide shadows on the blueness of 
the sea. And in between and all about were 
various other islands, some of them trecless 
dots of sand and coral, and sand- 

banks that showed only at the 

lowest tides, and reefs that showed 

not at all save ina thin, amorphous 

greening of the sea. 

And added to all this 
there was the thought that 
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It did not occur to me that the creating in 
them of needs and desires hitherto utterly 
foreign would also create in them the 
necessity fcr satisfying those needs and 


“ All hands would immediately set off in pursuit.” 


while it would be a fine thing indeed if I 
succeeded in making of this black man’s 
jungle a white man’s garden, it would be a 
finer thing still if I succeeded in turning a 
whole people from wandering idleness to 
habits of industry. It did not occur to me 
that the natives were happier as they were. 


desires, to the consequent destruction of the 
more or less complacent case of their 
existence. 

Nor did it occur to me there was anything 
incongruous in the fact that I, who had 
for so long been a wandering idler, should set 
such a store on industriousress 


(To be continued.) 
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OME, Alaska, on the shores of Bering 
Strait, was in the dread clutch 
of the “ Black Death” of the 
Northland—malignant diphtheria! 
The situation was growing more serious every 
hour, and with his stock of antitoxin serum 
nearly exhausted Dr. Curtis Welch, of the 
United States Public Health Service—the 
only physician in the stricken city— did his 
best to fight the epidemic. In charge of the 
Columbia Hospital in Nome was Miss Emily 
Morgan, of Wichita, Kansas, who had gone 
as a missionary to Unalaska after three 
years of service as a nurse during the World- 
War. With a handful of equally devoted 
nurses she assisted the doctor in adminis- 
tering the last units of the precious serum, 
and gave comfort and cheer to the twenty- 
seven patients in the hospital. But the 
disease showed no signs of diminishing, 
and the hard-pressed doctor had nightmare 
visions of its ravages extending throughout 
the North. 

Finally, driven to desperation, he broad- 
cast an urgent message for help, requesting 
that a fresh supply of serum—the only 
means of combating the scourge that 
threatened the city—might be rushed to 
him at the earliest possible moment. 

The poignant appeal aroused instant 
attention in the outside world, but it was 
only too obvious that there were wellnigh 
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The little city of Nome, Alaska, once the 
Mecca of the gold-seekers, was in the 
stip of a terrible epidemic. 
diphtheria had broken out, and the solitary 
doctor of the town broadcast an urgent 
appeal for supplies of antitoxin serum— 
the only known remedy. It was winter- 
time, and Nome was completely cut off 
from the outside world. There was only 
one way in which the precious serum 
could be sent—by dog-team over the snow- 
bound trails—and a band of dauntless 


insuperable difficulties in the way of sending 
the precious antitoxin in time to be of 
service. As a glance at the map will show 
you, Nome lies far away in the north-west 
corner of Alaska, hard by the Arctic Circle, 
and_ separated by hundreds of miles of 
wilderness and mountain from the nearest 
scource of supplies. The railhead is at 
Nenana, six hundred and _ fifty-five miles 
away. Moreover, it was winter time—the 
terrible Northland winter, when the trails 
are buried deep under snow-drifts, the 
rivers are tumbled masses of ice, and 
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“mushers” promptly organized a series of 
relays to convey the life-giving antitoxin 
across six hundred miles of wilderness to 
the stricken city. The task seemed well- 
nigh impossible, but the men and dogs 
essayed it, fighting their way doggedly 
through howling blizzards and snowdrifts, 
over ice-clad mountains and moving 
pack-ice, until they finally delivered 
their cargo in record time. Here is 
the full story—a veritable epic of the 
Far North. 


blizzards rage almost continuously. The 
thing seemed impossible—and yet, if the 
serum was not sent, the dreaded “ Black 
Death’ might claim wellnigh the whole 
population of the city ! 

The overland route being so difficult, the 
aeroplane, of course, immediately suggested 
itecle as the ideal means of transport, but 
after careful investigation the responsible 
authorities reluctantly came to the conclu- 
sion that in this case it was hopeless to 
attempt to use a ’plane ; the odds against 
success were too overwhelming. They were 
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therefore forced to fall back upon a more 
primitive form of conveyance—dog-teams, 
They might be slower than aeroplanes, but 
they could be relied upon to accomplish 
their desperate mission if the feat was 
humanly possible. 

Directly the decision to use dog-teams was 
arrived at the Northern Commercial Com- 
pany secured three hundred thousand units 
of antitoxin serum from the hospital 
at Anchorage, Alaska, and telegraphed 
orders along the trail from the railhead at 
Nenana to Nome for the best drivers and 
dog-teams available to be in readiness to 
tush the shipment through to Nome at their 
utmost speed. Meanwhile the serum set out 
on the first lap of its memorable journey, 
travelling over the Alaskan Railroad to 
Nenana, the end of the line, two hundred 
and ninety-seven miles distant. This was 
the preliminary to one of the most extra- 
ordinary relay races in all history—a race 
wherein gallant men risked life and limb, 
with scant hope of reward, in order that 
suffering people might find relief from the 
dreaded “‘ Black Death.” 

Scarcely had the wheels of the train 
stopped turning at Nenana than the grim 
fighters of the Northland, anxiously awaiting 
its arrival, snatched up the precious pack- 
ages of scrum, carefully wrapped in many 
thicknesses of rabbit-fur, and rushed it to 
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Photo 
The start of the great race. 


[L. R. Dale, 


Shannon leaving the railhead at Nenana 


with the precious cargo of serum. 


the waiting sled of William Shannon, That 
noted ‘‘musher’’ promptly gave the word 
of command to his mixed team of “‘ huskies,”” 
and the great race had commenced! It 
was the 27th of January—a date that will 
be for ever memorable in the annals of the 
North, : 

Conscious that the hand of death hovered 
over faraway Nome, and that every hour 
lost might mean a life, Shannon drove 
swiftly, negotiating almost insurmountable 
obstacles. The sixty-mile stretch he had to 
cover lay over very difficult trails, and all 
the time a fierce gale tore at his fur robes, 
blinding his eyes and filtering snow down 
his back. 

But spite of everything he battled 
doggedly on, and finally arrived, half frozen, 
but still full of fight, at Tolovana, where 
Jim Kalland was to receive the life-giving 
serum, and carry it yet a stage farther on its 
long journey. 


With the familiar call: “Mush, you 
huskies !’’ Kalland sped out of Tolovana on 
the second lap cf the great race. While the 
“old-timers "" stood in groups, discussing 
the possibilities of the serum getting through 
safely, the fearless driver went on his way, 
constantly fighting against storms that 
seemed determined to destroy him and his 
labouring team. 

At Hot Springs, sixty-five miles from 
Tolovana, Titus Tocolai awaited the coming 
of Jim Kalland, ready to speed away over 
the snow-swept wastes. When Kalland 
finally put in an appearance, he was all but 
spent, but still, with the indomitable spirit 
of the North, he urged his team to greater 
speed. Scarcely a moment was lost in 
making the transfer, and then onwards 
over that dangerous trail dashed Titus 
Tocolai, while ahead Johnny Folger, one 
of the best ‘‘ mushers ”’ in Alaska, waited 
anxiously to the prccicus serum 


carry 
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The main street of Tanana in winter time. 
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forward. In the dim Arctic light Titus 
Tocolai came in at full speed, his willin, 
dogs pulling like steam-engines. He ha 
hardly muttered a greeting before Johnny 
Folger had seized upon the priceless packages, 
stowed them on his sled, and was off into 
the fading night, following a trail which 
only these wonderful drivers could negotiate 
without fatal mishaps. 

Meanwhile the natives at Tanana were 
sorely perplexed, for they realized that 
Johnny Folger would reach there within 
five hours, and no relay driver had been 
provided for the treacherous stretch along 
the Tanana 
River into Kal- 
lands. What 
was to be done ? 
The serum must 
go forward, but 
who was to take 
it? Finally 
someone sug- 
gested Solomon 
Basco, a brave 
young Tanana 
Indian, who 
knew every foot 
of the dangerous 
trail leading 
along the Tan- 
ana River, as he 
had trapped up 
and down the 
watercourse 
from childhood. 
Solomon never 
hesitated in the 
face of peril, 
and the officials 
in Tanana knew 
that if only they 
could reach him 
in time he 
would gladly undertake the mission. 

Solomon’s brave little wife, Takeetlana, 
hearing the anxious conversation going on, 
asked what all the trouble was about. They 
told her of the terrible plight of disease- 
stricken Nome, whereupon she hurried to 
the store of the Northern Commercial 
Company and addressed the manager : 
“*More people sick ?’’ she cried. ‘‘ You 
want Sol? / get Sol! You tell ’em!’ Then, 
with the utter fearlessness of her Indian 
ancestors, this tiny little slip of a woman 
went racing out into the night to locate 
Solomon in order that he might become one 
of the human links in this strange chain of 
life-savers. 

She found Solomon away up the Toziea 
Creek, tending his traps. Sheer grit had held 
her indomitably to her course, and Basco 
pocket up and returned directly he heard 

er story. As a result, when Johnny Folger 
drove into Tanana sheathed in frost, the 
young Indian was ready for him with 


Solomon Basco, his wife, and his famous 
lead-dog “ Seeli.” 
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his dog-team: ‘Fakeetlana stood caressing 
Solomon’s famous lead-dog, ‘‘ Seeli,”” one 
of the most sagacious of the ‘‘ blind trail ”’ 
leaders—a dog which, if its master becomes 
hopelessly lost or incapacitated, will instinc- 
tively find the way after the trail has been 
completely obliterated. 

“Can you make it, boy?” asked one 
of the bystanders, anxiously. Standing 
beside his team, with the shadow of a 
smile on his thin face, Basco turned to 
the crowd of friends who had come to cheer 
him on his way. ‘I no like peepuls 
sick!’’ he said. ‘I well—I go!” 

While Johnny 
Folger gave a 
brief account of 
the weather con- 
ditions he had 
encountered, 
Takeetlana bade 
Solomon good- 
bye and, stand- 
ing in dry-eyed 
grief —for she 
didn’t know 
whether she 
would ever see 
her husband 
alive again— 
watched him 
and his eager 
team quickly 
fade from view 
into the hazy 
crazy-quilt on 
the horizon 
which repre- 
sented the 
treacherous Ta- 
nana River 
country. And 
Solomon knew, 
as he sped along 
the familiar trail, that one mistake in 
traversing that tortuous river, where danger 
lurked in every ice-coated air-pocket, would 
not only mean his own death but the failure 
of the attempt to bring help to Nome. 

A false step, and the driver’s foot would 
plunge into the frigid waters. It is the 
moisture which the natives of Alaska fear— 
not the extreme cold. Once an exposed limb 
touches water in the Arctic it immediately 
freezes, flesh and bone, and death soon 
follows unless help is at hand. Solomon 
Basco, son of the present chief of the 
Tanana Indian tribes, racing over that 
tumbled chaos of upheaved cakes of ice, 
apparently oblivious to the danger, fully 
realized that the salvation of Nome rested 
on his ability to carry that precious load 
of serum to Kallands without mishap. 

Over the treacherous ice, across desolate, 
snow-covered wastes, and through four, six, 
and eight feet of snow, this brave fellow 
drove his mixed team of gallant ‘‘ huskies” 
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at a killing pace. In spite of his great rabbit- 
fur mittens and heavy fur-lined parka, 
Solomon felt his face and hands becoming 
numb and frozen beneath the _ pitiless 
onslaught of the knife-edged sleet. But with 
the grim determination of his sturdy for- 
bears he only gritted his teeth and held on, 
mumbling incoherent words of encourage- 
ment to the plunging dogs. 

Away in Nome, a weary physician sat 
beside the sick bed of one of the diphtheria 
patients, and trembling mothers and 
fathers knelt in earnest prayer at the cots 
of their loved ones. If only the serum would 
come! Meanwhile the brave Indian was 
fighting his way dauntlessly through broken 
masses of glacial ice, which impeded his 
progress terribly and all but held him up. 
Whenever he felt like despair, however, he 
would picture the sufferers anxiously waiting 
the relief his precious load would bring 
them, and then his frost-bitten hands would 
tighten on the sled-handles and he would 
mumble a fervent prayer that the Omni- 
potent would guide him through in safety. 

The constant impact of snow and sleet 
finally closed poor Solomon’s eyes. He was 
practically blind, and compelled to trust to 
the uncanny instinct of his lead-dog 
“ Seeli.”” The anxious watchers in Kallands 
declared that no human being could make 
headway against the terrific gale which was 
sweeping up the Tanana River, However, 
when an_ ice-coated apparition suddenly 
appeared from out of the blinding snow- 
wreaths their forebodings changed to lusty 
cheers and they rushed to assist him. 

Little is known of the wonderful race run 
by Eskimo Pete Olson; there are few men 
in the Northland as reticent as this sturdy 
“musher.” Suffice it to say that when, in 
due course, the precious serum reached him, 
Eskimo Pete ‘‘ mushed ” one of the worst 
stretches of the entire route—from Unalak- 
leet to Isaac Point—over dangerous drifts, 
glacial obstructions, mountainous crags, 
and pack-ice. This native driver covered 
some of the most terrible country in the 
eatire Northland. 

There are certain discrepancies in the 
accounts of some of the relays, particularly 
in connection with that run by Leonard 
Seppalla. This linked up with that of 
another famous — Alaskan 


“ mushcr,” 
Hammon by name, who, it is said, carried 
the precious antitoxin forty miles to where 
Charlie Olsen waited at Golofnin. If this 
is correct, then Hammon's feat is most 
remarkable, because it would appear that 
he had no rest after a hundred-and-thirty- 
mile dash east from Nome before doubling 
back for another forty miles. 

Let ous, at any rate, give due credit 
to Leonard — Seppalla. This champion 
“masher of the North waited anxiously 
at Shaktolik, a hundred and sixty-five miles 
out from Nome, to begin the stretch of 


the race which would take the serum 
across the rolling mass of pack-ice which in 
winter represents the Bering Sea and Norton 
Sound, Seppalla was repeatedly advised by 
the officials at Shaktolik to take the longer 
and safer way round, by circling Norton 
Sound, but confident in the abilities of his 
fine team of twenty dogs, he deliberately 
chose the dangerous but shorter path across 
the Sound, where fierce hurricanes were 
breaking up the ice. With the old cry: 
“Mush, you huskies, mush!” Seppalla 
drove his dogs into the teeth of the gale, 
cheerfully risking his life in order that 
valuable time might be saved. 

With such well-tried leaders as ‘‘ Togo ” 
and ‘‘ Scotty’ Seppalla felt that he could 
safely trust the instinct of his dogs. On he 
pt through that lashing gale, sliding, 
slipping, bumping, but ever moving onward, 
determined to carry his precious load safely 
into Golofnin or die in the attempt. A 
heavy ground-swell had converted the 
Sound into a veritable jumble of grinding, 
roaring, splitting pack-ice, but somchow 
men and dogs struggled onwards. 

In stricken Nome, on February tst, all the 

wires were down, and there was no means 
of ascertaining the exact whereabouts of the 
dog-team which was believed to be speeding 
northward) with the life-giving serum. 
People gathered in small groups in the shelter 
of the buildings, shaking their heads uncer- 
tainly, while a dread fear gripped at their 
hearts. Perhaps some accident had_ befallen 
the “‘ musher ’”’; perhaps the priceless cargo 
had been lost ! The epidemic was spreading, 
and already two new cases had developed. 

In fear and trembling Dr. Curtis Welch 
went to take stock of his scanty supply of 
antitoxin. It had all been exhausted during 
the night! Now, indeed, the position 
was desperate, for unless relief came within 
a few days all the patients must die. With 
the only known remedy against the ‘ Black 
Death ” entirely exhausted, he and_ his 
assistants were hopelessly helpless. 

“YT have used the last unit of antitoxin 
scrum at the geal he informed } 
Maynard, of Nome. Together the two brave 
men went to Robert Summers, Super- 
intendent of the Alaska Road Commission, 
and told him of their dire dilemma. 

“It is a most serious situation,” said 
Dr. Welch. “If this plague once gets a 
good start in Nome, it will spread like wild- 
fire through the territory, and the lives of all 
the eleven thousand inhabitants will be 
endangered. The ‘ Black Death’ is bad 
enough for the whites, but to the Eskimos 
and Indians it is absolutely fatal.” 

Realizing the gravity of the position, 
Robert Summers immediately issued orders 
to send out a large number of dog-teams to 
mect the weary relay-runners, so that the 
precious scrum could be rushed to Nome with 
all pussible dispatch. The response to this 
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call was remarkable, for such famous 
“‘mushers’”’” as Gunnar Kasson, Charlie 
Olsen, Hammon, Rohn, and many others 
instantly prepared for the dangerous journey 
across the frozen Norton Sound. 

Scarcely had Charlie Olsen made his way 
over the dangerous ice of Golofnin Bay and 
through the treacherous region off-shore 
into Golofnin, than the spent and weary 
dog-team of Leonard Seppalla came panting 
up to the waiting group. Without the loss 
of a moment the precious bundle was trans- 
ferred to Olsen’s sled, and once more the 
race was resumed—past the Darby Moun- 
tains and over some of the roughest country 
in the snow-swept Northland. 

Not to lose any of the thrills of that last 
eighty-five-mile lap—twenty-five miles of it 
driven by Olsen, and sixty miles by Gunnar 
Kasson—we will let Kasson describe the 
race in his own language. 

“Well, it was a tough trip all right— 
the toughest one I’ve 
ever had. My lead- 
dog, ‘ Balto,’ deserves 
all the credit, for he 
sniffed the trail in the © 
light snow when I 


couldn’t even tell 
where we were. On 
that bare ice — the 


wind had swept it as 
smooth as glass—the 
gale was blowing so 
hard that I couldn't see 
thedognearest thesled, 
but ‘Balto’ kept right 
on the true course. 
“T reached Bluff on 
Sunday morning, just 
sixteen hours ahead of 
Charlie Olsen. (Bluff 
is a tiny village on 
Norton Sound, on the 
eastern side of Cape 
Nome from the town 
of Nome.) My team 
consisted of thirteen 
long-haired malamutes 
—half-wolf, and the 
toughest dogs in the 
Northland. Charlie 
finally got in at eight 
o’clock at night, and 
was delighted to see 
me. He had run his 
seven ‘‘ huskies’? the 
twenty-five miles from 
Golofnin in record 
time. But his dogs are 
shorter haired than 
mine, and every one of 
them was frozen in the 
groin. The poor brutes 
came in stiff and sore ; 
they couldn’t have 
gone much farther. 


Gunnar Kasson and his dog “Balto.” 
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“Charlie told me he had picked up the 
serum at Golofnin from Leonard Seppalla, 
who had ‘mushed’ from Shaktolik, a 
distance of about eighty miles. Charlie said 
Sepalla had a terrible trip across Norton 
Sound, as the storm was bitter there and the 
ice moving. Seppalla told Charlie his dogs 
were still game, even after their eighty- 
miles’ journey. 

“When I took the serum from Charlie 
Olsen, it was still blowing hard, and the 
weather was so bitterly cold that we decided 
to take the antitoxin into the cabin and 
warm it up, hoping that the weather would 
improve somewhat meanwhile. But instead 
it kept getting colder, the temperature 
dropping to 28° below zero, and the wind 
grew fiercer every moment. It was useless 
to wait, so we got out the serum, bundled 
it into the sled, and off I went. It was 
then ten o’clock on Sunday night, and we 
had waited in the cabin for two hours. 

‘“‘ The snow was now 
coming down fast, and 
I was anxious to make 
the road -house at 
Safety (a distance of 
about thirty-four 
miles) before the trails 
became impassable. 
Over the first stretch I 
made excellent time. I 
stuck to the coast, as 
I figured it would make 
good going. The wind 
was still blowing hard, 
but I had seal mukiuks 
on my feet, reaching to 
the hips, and sealskin 
pants over them. On 
my head I wore a rein- 
deer parka and hood, 
with a drill parka over 
that, but the gale was 
so strong that it drove 
the cold right through 
the skins.” 

Ed Rohn, who was 
stationed at Safety to 
receive the serum from 
Gunnar Kasson and 
complete the last lap 
of the great race, sent 
word back to Nome 
that the wind was 
blowing eighty miles 
an hour, the snow was 
falling so heavily that 
it was almost impos- 
sible for man or dog to 
face it or keep on the 
trail, and that the 
treacherous ice on 
Norton Sound was in 
constant motion from 
the ground-swell. 

“Crossing Topkok 
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River at full speed,’’ Kasson continued, “ T 
met with serious trouble, for I ran poor 
‘ Balto’ into an overflow (a place where the 
water has risen over the ic It was snow- 
ing and blowing so hard th could only see 
a few feet ahead. In order to keep his feet 
from freezing and getting torn on the ‘glare’ 
ice I had to turn him into a snow-drift, 
which dried his feet. But I only stopped a 
few minutes, and then started off up Topkok 
Hill. (This is a steep elevation rising about 
six hundred feet above the sea-level, and 
fully exposed to the sweep of the winds.) 

“A terrific gale was blowing in now from 
the north-west, and Topkok Hill is a dreadful 
place when the wind is raging. By the 
time I reached the top my right cheek was 
frozen, Descending the hill, one comes to 
a long flat of about six miles. Crossing 
this, I approached Spruce Creek, which is 
always a bad spot in stormy weather. 
Whistling weirdly up through the sloughs, 
the gale carried the fine snow across the trail 
in blinding flurries. It blew so hard finally 
that I couldn't see the nearest dog ; couldn't 
even sce my hand in front of my face. 

“‘T was blinded and utterly bewildered, 
and was compelled to trust to ‘ Balto's’ 
instinct to bring me through safely. But 
he scented the trail through the drifted 
snow and kept straight on across the ice of 
the frozen lagoons. The wind was blowing 
so furiously that I passed right by Solomon, 
so I didn’t get the message from Nome.”’ 

(This message was to the effect that 
Gunnar Kasson was to wait at Solomon until 
the storm was over and not continue 
until there was less danger of becoming 
lost. The reason for this message is very 
apparent, for there were hundreds of lives 
in jeopardy, and the loss of the priceless 
cargo so near its destination would have 
blasted the hopes of all concerned.) 

“ The distance from Solomon to Safety 
is twelve and a half miles, and the wind 
swept across Bonanza with a vengeance. 
It kept me busy disentangling the dogs’ 
harness, for the sled turned over again and 
again in the soft snow. The precious 
serum was being shot out and replaced in 
the sled every other minute, and it was now 
pitch dark, which fact added to my diffi- 
culties. After crossing Bonanza, the trail 
turned so that the wind was to my back, 
and the going became much better. That 
gave me much-needed encouragement, and 
T made the twelve and a half miles to Safety 
in eighty minutes. 

7 the wind had = quietened down 
considerably when I reached Safety, and 
everything there was dark, I ‘ mushed’ 
right past the road-house, for the going was 
good now and ‘ Balto’ and the other dogs 
were pulling almost as well as at the start. 
So I decided not to wake Ed Rohn, but 
continued right on towards Nome, believing 
that the transfer of the scrum would only 
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mean another loss of valuable time. Y knew 
that many women and children were lying 
at death's door in Nome at that very minute, 
and I wanted them to get the antitoxin at 
the earliest possible moment. 

“It’s twenty-one miles from Safety to 
Nome, and the trail runs right along the 
beach of Bering Sea, but the blizzard had 
made the going heavy and slow on account 
of the snow-drifts between the ice-hummecks 
and the upper beach. However, the wird 
had gone down by now, so that I could 
occasionally see the trail ahead, and it 
wasn't quite so dark. But two of my 
brave dogs that had been frozen on a 
former trip began to stiffen up, which slowed 
my progress, so I stopped to make some 
rabbit-skin covers for them, Although we 
men get hardened to this life, we are mighty 
human when it comes to our dogs, and it 
hurt me to sce the poor beasts suffering on 
that last lap. But with human lives at 
stake I daren't ease up, so you can bet I was 
mighty glad to see Nome ahead.” 

In Nome, on that memorable morning of 
February 2nd, when a blinded half-frozen 
giant of a ‘“‘musher” drove a_ limping 
dog-team into the stricken city, hundreds of 
voices were raised in shouts of joy; then 
many knelt and offered up fervent prayers 
of thanksgiving, for now there was a chance 
that their loved ones’ lives might yet be saved. 
At 5.36 precisely, in the midst of the howling 
blizzard, Gunnar Kasson stumbled into 
Nome, and while the cheers still echced 
about him he dropped on all fours in the 
snow beside his panting, exhausted dog- 
team, With tears in his blood-shot eyes he 
began gently pulling cruel ice-splinters from 
“ Balto’s ” bleeding paws. 

“ Balto! Balto!’ he murmured tenderly. 
“ Good dog, Balto!’’ He would not take 
nourishment or rest until his dogs had 
received the best of care and attention, 
but at last he straightened up and consented 
to speak of himself. ‘I’ve been ‘mushing’ 
Alaska since 1903,’ he said, ‘“‘ but this is 
the toughest run I’ve ever had. It was 
‘ Balto’ brought us through,” 

To the waiting Dr. Curtis and his little 
band of devoted nurses the arrival of the 
serum was only the beginning of the 
real fight against the “ Black Death.” At 
first it was feared that the freezing of the 
antitoxin would render it useless, but after 
being carefully thawed out it was found to 
be uninjured, and proved the salvation of 
Nome, Night and day the valiant Doctor 
administered the serum, with Miss Mergan, 
in charge of the Hospital, keeping up the 
morale of the nurses and attendants as 
she had done since the beginning of the 
epidemic. 

After many weary days ef battling against 
the disease Dr. Curtis announced that the 
© Black Death ” was at last under control, 
with only six deaths—three whites and 


“*Balto! Balto!’ he murmured, tenderly.” 


three Eskimos. People gathered in the 
streets and stores and chatted and laughed 
foolishly, so uncontrollable was their joy at 
the lifting of the dark clouds that had so long 
menaced them. 

When the annals of Alaska come to be 
recorded in detail, this great race against 
death will receive due recognition. The 
gallant fellows who made that record run 
—six hundred and fifty miles in five and a 
half days—will never forgotten. Not in 
the heat of battle, but calmly and deliber- 
ately, knowing full well what was in store for 
them, they faced a screaming eighty-miles- 
an-hour blizzard and fought their way 


doggedly onwards, blinded and_half-frozen, 
through the swirling snow and sleet that hid 
the difficult trails. Through waist-deep drifts, 
over rocky crags, and across heaving stretches 
of hummocky pack-ice they went, urging their 
panting teams to the limit of their speed and 
apparently heedless of cold, frost-bite, hunger, 
and fatigue, All this they did, not in the hope 
of fame or riches, but at the simple call of 
humanity—to bring relief to suffering fellow- 
creatures. When some pessimist talks to 
you about modern decadence, recall to mind 
these hardy ‘‘ mushers” of the far North- 
land, and be thankful that this old world of 
ours can still produce such splendid men, 
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TAE FAK IR 


This odd little story is by 
way of being a sequel to 
“The Jogi’s Curse,” which 
we published a few months 
ago. The main facts were 
vouched for to the Author 
by two distinguished 
generals, whose names have 
been given to us, but Lord 
Leigh considers it advisable 
to disguise the identities of 
the officers concerned in 
the affair, and the place 
where they were stationed. 


OME years ago a well-known British 

regiment was stationed at Noush, in 

India. The officers were greatly 

devoted to sport of all kinds, and 

were celebrated in military circles for their 
prowess at polo, 

One day Major Jackson proposed to his 
great friend Captain Molyneux that they 
should start off on a shooting expedition in 
the neighbourhood, Molyneux promptly 


Y screed, suggesting that they should invite, 


as a third, Lieutenant Foster, who was a 
very good shot and had a retriever dog, 
which he had managed to bring out from 
England, that was likely to be useful. 

Having obtained leave from the C.O., they 
loaded up their guns, rifles, and ammunition 
in a wagon (motor-cars not being available 
in those days) and drove off with a shikari 
to a valley some fifteen miles away. 

Arriving there, they selected a particu- 
larly pleasant spot on which to erect their 
tent. They were about to have it put up, 
when a wikl-looking fakiy suddenly appeared 
and excitedly poured forth a torrent of 
words. 

“ What is he saying ?” asked the Major, 
rather startled at the man’s vehemence. 

“He is asking you not to have the tent 
erected here,’’ answered the shikari. “ He 
Says you are violating his shrine.” 

“Oh, nonsense!’ returned the Major. 
“Don't take any notice of him! Tell him 
that we sha’n't do him or his shrine any harm, 
and that it’s the only level place about here.”’ 

Che shikari did not seem to like his task 
at all, for in native eyes a fakir is a holy 
man, whose wrath is feared; but he did not 
dare to disobey the Major and so explained 
to the fakir what the officer said. 

When the fakir saw that the tent-pitching 
was proceeding, he became as one demented ; 
he stormed and raved, shook his fist at the 
Englishmen, and burst forth into another 
torrent of words, The shikari showed every 
sign of terror, and seemed quite unable to 
reply. 

Secing this, the Major again demanded 
what the fakir was shouting about. 

“ Sahib,” said the shikari, “ I beg you not 


to have the tent “erected here. If you do, 
the fakir says he will call down vengeance 
on you.” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” snapped the 
officer, annoyed at being threatened. ‘ Go 
ahead and put up the tent.” And up it 
went. 

Thereupon, for the third time, the fakir 
spoke, this time in somewhat quieter tones, 
but more earnestly and forcibly than ever, 
while the unfortunate shikari, torn between 
duty and inclination, trembled in every limb. 

‘““What is he saying now?” asked the 
Major. 

“* Sahib,” answered the shikari, ‘‘ he says 
that all three of you will die violent deaths 
within a year!” 

There was silence for a moment ; then the 
Major and the other officers laughed, but 
their merriment was somewhat forced ; the 
fakir seemed in deadly earnest, and the old 
Shikari was obviously impressed, 

Without another word, or a backward 
glance, the fakir disappeared, and very soon 
the usual routine of camp-life was in full 
swing. The three sportsmen speedily shook 
off the disagreeable impression the old man’s 
words had produced, and they had a merry 
meal, an excellent night’s r and a most 
successful shoot the next day, after which 
they returned to Noush, 

Weeks passed, and nothing tragic occurred 
to disturb the even tenor of regimental life 
until, about three months after the shooting 
expedition, the chief polo match of the year 
was to take place. Jackson, Molyneux, and 
Foster were all taking part in this match. 

The ground on which they played was in 
splendid condition, but hard as a rock, no 
rain having fallen for weeks. 
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/Mustrated by 
‘Tom Peddie 


“*What is he saying?’ asked the Major.” 


Play had been proceeding for nearly an 
hour—a fast game, with the score two goals 
all when Molyneux’s pony — suddenly 
slipped up and came down heavily, throwing 
his rider to the ground, It was a bad fall, 
and the Captain was picked up unconscious, 
The doctor, who was speedily on the scene, 
looked very grave, and told the Colonel that 
Molyneux's condition was critical. Play 
was immediately stopped, no one having the 
heart to continue, 7 

All night long Molyneux continued uncon- 
scious. At nine o'clock the next morning 
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he opened his eyes, half lifted himself up 
in the bed, muttered a few words, and then 
fell back—dead ! 

The doctor, who was watching him, caught 
his mumbled words—" the fakir !”” 

The tragedy was a sad blow to the regi- 
ment, for Molyneux was a_ universal 
favourite, but after a time life resumed its 
normal course. 

Some two months later, Foster went out 
in a canoe on the river, which runs under the 
walls of the town fort. A succession of 
rapids makes the navigation somewhat risky, 
but Foster was thoroughly accustomed to 
negotiating them, and no one could account 
for the fact that on this occasion his canoe 
suddenly turned over, Foster was caught 
in the rapid current, drawn underneath the 
surface, and swept helplessly down the 
river. His liteless body was recovered by 
searchers some hours afterwards, the alarm 
having been given by a native who witnessed 
the accident. 

This was a further blow to the regiment, 
and it was inevitable, in the circumstances, 
that the old fakir’s curse should be recalled. 

Major Jackson showed a certain amount 
of anxiety as to his own fate, which was 

thaps not altogether unnatural, but did 

is best to laugh the matter off. Time 
went on, however, and he appeared to have 
escaped the curse, for one day he suddenly 


announced at mess that the last day of the 
year the fakir had mentioned had now 
passed, 

“‘ At all events, I’m safe,” he remarked 
gaily to his neighbour. ‘‘ Come on; let's 
go for a gallop.” c 

Horses were speedily brought round and 
the two friends mounted. 

“* Let’s have a race,” suggested the Major, 
as they reached a long level stretch ot 
ground. 

Forthwith they broke into a gallop, and 
raced neck and neck forsome time. Suddenly, 
without any warning, they came upon a 
tract of loose, sandy ground. The Major’s 
horse stumbled, and Jackson was thrown 
heavily. 

His friend promptly pulled up, dis- 
mounted, and bent over him, but no sign of 
life appeared. Alarmed, the officer galloped 
back to the fort, obtained help, and had 
the Major carried in. Nothing could be 
done, however; Jackson was dead, his 
neck having been broken in the fall. 

It seemed more than strange that the 
fatality should have happened just a day 
after the year had passed—so strange, that 
someone looked up the date of the shoot- 
ing expedition. It was then discovered 
that Jackson had made a mistake of a day 
in his calculations, and that the third death 
had taken place within the year ! 


“The Major's horse stumbled, and Jackson was thrown heavily.” 
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The Secret of the 


Consulate 


HE “ Swiss 
Navy,” 
like the 


Horse 
Marines, is often 
a subject of jokes 
at British dinner- 
tables; but it was 
no joke to the 
French and Itali- 
ans in 1916, when they began 
to realize that battleships 
were being sunk or blown 
up by mysterious ‘“ acci- 
dents ’”’ which appeared to 
be worked from land-locked 
Switzerland. 

That year, it may be 
remembered, was one of the 
blackest periods of the war. 
On practically every front 
the Allies were stationary, 
butting their heads against 
a seemingly impregnable 
wall. The German sub- 
Marine campaign was at its 
height, and we had not yet 
devised any really satisfac- 
tory means of coping with 
the peril. Add to this the 
Irish rebellion and several 
other cheerful features, and 
you will get some slight idea 
of the gloom which over- 
shadowed everything. Be- 
hind the gloom and the 
Censorship, however, some 
extraordinary things were 
happening, few of them 
more remarkable, perhaps, 
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An exciting story of the 
War, now told in its proper 
sequence for the first time. 
In the dark days of 1916 
the Italians discovered, to 
their consternation, that their 
finest battleships were being 
sunk or blown up by 
teens se nceidants - 
rently arranged by Austrian 
Secret Service agents in 
neutral Switzerland. Sus- 
Picion pointed to Zurich, 
and thither certain picked 
men were sent, 
with a very difficult mission. 
How they accomplished it is 
recorded in this narrative. 


charged | 


say nothing of a 
fine ship. It trans- 
pired later that a 
fire had broken 
out on board, and 
in spite of the 
immediate flood- 
ing of the ammu- 
nition flats the 
magazine blew 
up. Our thoughts at once 
flew to that other battle- 
ship, the Benedetto Brin, 
which only a few months 
before had also blown up in 
Brindisi harbour, killing four 
hundred men, the captain, 
and Admiral Rubin, one 
of our ablest commanders, 
Even before news came 
through of the arrest of a 
number of spies and traitors 
we were all quite certain that 
the loss of both ships was 
due to plots on the part 
of the enemy. Wonderful 
schemes were suggested in 
the mess for catching the 
culprits and putting a stop 
to these stabs in the back, 
but I little thought then 
of the part I was to play 
in the matter. 

On the Monday following 
the tragedy, without any 
preliminary warning, I was 
summoned to the Admiral’s 
office. A tall civilian stood 
beside the Admiral, but I 
only glanced at him, for 


than the affair which I am about to describe 
in the words of one of the participants, my 
friend Engineer-Lieutenant X. , of the 
Italian Navy. 


In August, 1916, I_ was convalescing in 
the naval depét at Spezia when one day 
the news came through that the Leonardo 
da Vinci, one of our finest Dreadnoughts, 
had blown up in Taranto Roads with a loss 
of two hundred and twenty-seven ratings 
and twenty-one officers, ‘including the 
captain. As you are aware, everyone in the 
Navy knows practically everybody else, 
so you can picture our consternation at the 
loss of old friends and acquaintances, to 


civilians are net subjects of much interest in 
wartime. The Admiral, however, intro- 
duced us, and I bowed mechanically : 
“ Engineer-Lieutenant X , Mr. Parodi,” 
he said. Then he turned to me : “I believe 
you know Switzerland, Lieutenant,” he went 
on. ‘Do vou speak German?” 

“Yes, sir,” I told him. “ I was at school 
there, and have been through some of the 
big engineering shops near Zurich. JI am 
supposed to speak German perfectly.” 

“Good!” snapped the Admiral. ‘ Well, 
we are going to give you a chance to improve 
your accent !_ You will have an opportunity 
to be of more use to Italy than a dozen 
ordinary engineer-lieutenants, gallant fellows 
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though they be. I want you to place your- 
self at the orders of Mr. Parodi here, get into 
civilian clothes, and forget for the present 
that you were ever a naval officer.”” 

The Admiral and Mr. Parodi next pro- 
ceeded to explain exactly what was expected 
of me. In ryry, they pointed out, Switzer- 
land had found herself entirely surrounded 
by fighting armics. Spite of all her efforts 
to maintain a strict neutrality, tempered 
only by acts of charity towards the victims 
of war on either side, spite of the cordon of 
sodiers which she threw out to her four 
frontiers, she discovered that her peaceful 
cities had become battlefields where struggles 
as ruthless and important as any hard-fought 
campaign went on in secret below the calm 
and ordered routine of a peaceful land, 

The fighting fronts stretched from the 
North Sea to the Adriatic, interrupted just 
at the centre by an island of neutrality. 
What more natural than that this little No- 
Man’s-Land should become a great “ listen- 
ing-in station’ for the Secret Services of 
all the warring nations ? Under cover of 
consular offices all the belligerents had sent 
their best men into the country. The 
Austrians in particular—our chicf enemies— 
were excellently served by a very able staff 
of spies working under the orders of Kom- 
mandant Meyer, their consul at Zurich. The 
admissions of various people arrested in 
{taly had proved that the responsibility for 
the mysterious loss of our ships lay at the 
door of somebody or other in that Consulate, 
and for this reason a few men, including 
myself, had been chosen to take up counter- 
espionage work in Switzerland, in order to 
checkmate the underground activities of 
our foes, 

Two days later we were in Zurich. It is 
not necessary to describe here exactly how 
we passed the frontier ; suffice it to say that 
there we were, but no nearer to deciding on 
how the secrets we were in search of were 
to be wrested from the innocent-looking 
Austrian Consulate in the main street. 

Mr, Parodi had received strict orders in 
Rome that on no account was the plan he 
had suggested of burgling the Consulate to 
be carried out. It was too dangerous, and 
might lead to international complications 
with Switzerland. In spite of this, however, 
he applied to the Navy vard for two expert 
mechanics with a thorough knowledge of 
Jocks and safe-breaking. The men were at 
once put at his disposal—a broad hint that 
in Secret Service operations you must take 
your instructions with a grain of salt. 

In order to account satisfactorily for my 
presence in Switzerland, I y given a job 
as a hand in a motor repair-shop, and in 
due course made the acquaintance of our 
other men in Zurich ; I also came to know 
some of our informers there, though I was 
not known to them. The Secret Service is an 
extraordinary corps; its officers are at 


times some of the best men a country 
while the tools they work through 
are usually the dregs of all nations. This 
was specially the case in Switzerland, a 
country of three languages and races and 
always full ot persons of indefinite allegiance. 
Among them were a host of spies—Trentini, 
Alsatians, hyphenated Swiss—ready to place 
their services at the disposal of the man with 
the largest purse. We discovered that one 
fellow of this type stood high in favour at the 
Austrian Consulate, and before long I found 
a means of bringing him over to our side. 
It was arranged that he was to continue 
his dutics at the Consulate, keep his eyes 
wide open, and advise me immediately he 
saw traces of a document, folder, or file 
dealing with the Leonardo da Vinci. We 
were not going to take the nsk of burgling 
the Consulate unless we were practically 
certain that the documents we wanted were 
there. In the meantime our two Navy 
mechanics were set to work making dupli- 
cates of the keys of the Consulate, impres- 
sions of which we had already obtained. 
Instead of a few da as we anticipatcd, 
this work took three weeks. It was not casy 
to test the keys in the locks without being 
discovered, yet it was absolutely essential 
that, when the time tor action came, the 
keys should function perfectly. 

We were not yet ready when our ‘ “inside e 
SPY. informed us that he had seen'the Consul 

handling a file with the name of the kst 
battleship in the corner. The moment kad 
come—but with it came a hitch. The 
informer, having pocketed the first instal- 
ment of his promised reward, took fright and 
tefused to go on, When all my persuasions 
failed I lost my temper. 

“Look here,” I told him, ‘ you knew 
Herzog, of the German Consulate at Geneva, 
didn't vou ? He tried to serve two masters 
and betray them both, as you are thinking 
of doing. Herzog was invited to a boating 
picnic on the lake, and his body was found 
at Ouchy the other day. Don’t forget that 
little story, my lad!” 

The last night of Carnival was decided on 
for the burglary. The Swiss are only second 
to the people of the Riviera in their devction 
to King Carnival, and we thought that in 
the confusion and bustle of the universal 
merry-making we should have a_ better 
chance, The Consulate officials, moreover, 
would not be likely to turn up and interrupt 
our labours. It was arranged that after the 
raid we would catch the cleven-thirty train 
for Berne and by dawn the precious papers 
we hoped to secure would be safe in the 
Italian Legation there. 

Parodi was to supervise the actual 
“burglary; I was responsible for all 
arrangements outside the building, with 
strict orders to prevent any interruption, no 
matter what happened. 

To facilitate our get-away I had hired a 
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“Someone was trying the Consulate door!” 


motor-car some weeks before, but at the 
end of February a pretty girl came to the 
garage where I y employed and asked 
quite a lot of questions about that very car. 
There may have been nothing in it, but I 
decided not to use it; one learns in the 
Secret Service to eliminate every possible 
risk. Six of us were chosen for the job, and 
at the time appointed Parodi and the two 
mechanics slipped through the crowd of 
merry-makers, quietly unlocked the Con- 
sulate door, and were upstairs in a second. I 
placed one man behind the door with a string 


The other end was tied to the 
, one of the two Naval experts. 
and ‘‘ shorts ’”’ in Morse were the 
signals to be used on this improvised tele- 
phone. Another man and myself stopped 
outside in the street, charged with the 
difficult task of closely watching the windows 


in his hand 
leg of F 
“Longs ” 


and doors while apparently following the 
crowds of sightseers, 
The Consulate was situated on the first 


floor, above the bank, and had great uncur- 
tained windows looking out on to the strect. 
The problem of hiding the glare of the oxy- 
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acetylene jets eating into the steel of the 
safe had worried us considerably till F- 
devised a stifling sort of tent of black oil- 
cloth, which the two “ burglars ’”’ placed over 
themselves and the safe while working, 

The first hiss of the torches as they came 
into contact with the steel wall of the safe 
sounded to the anxious watcher at the door 
as loud as the whistle of a train, but 
gradually, finding that no one appeared to 
notice it, he took courage. 

The two of us outside probably suffered 
the worst strain ; we had nothing to do but 
wait and watch. The workers inside the 
silent house left all worry to us and carricd 
on, completely immersed in their difficult task 
and almost forgetrul of the leaden hours, 
which to us in the cold street seemed endl 

Midnight came, and there was still no 
sign of the safe yielding up its secrets, 
when we suddenly got a shock. Somcone 
was trying the Consulate door to see if it 
was properly fastened! My comrade and I 
lounged along, ready to act at once, if 
necessary, but fortunately the investigator 
was quite satisfied. Turning away, he con- 
tinued on his round, though the dog that 
accompanied him sniffed at the door till 
called away by his master. 

No other alarm marked the first part of 
the night, and I was .. “nning to feel a 
trifle easier in mind, as the number of 
pedestrians thinned down, when, looking 
up at the windows, I was struck cold with 
horror, The glass was frosting over with a 
queer yellow deposit—fumes from the 
torches, I suppose—and I realized that at 
any moment this phenomenon might attract 
the attention of some observant passer-by 
and bring a crowd, and perhaps the fire 
brigade, around the office. Contrary to 
orders, I went to the door, gave the signal 
that admitted me, and had a hurried con- 
sultation with Parodi, who had already filled 
a bag with the contents of the Consul’s 
desk. The other two men emerged from their 
tent, well-nigh exhausted and panting for 
fresh air, to hear what I had to say. 

“We can do nothing except keep on,’ 
decided Parodi. ‘ HE we open a window the 
fumes will just climb up the front of the 
house and attract more attention, We'll 
just work till we drop, or till we are caught. 
I don’t care what happens; that safe is 
going to be opened.” 

One o'clock, two o’clock, and three o’clock 
passed, and still there was no sign of an end, 
That wretched safe had one more wall than 
we had thought, and it was not till four in 
the morning that at last, after seven hours’ 
constant work, it gave up its booty. 

Once it was a we made a clean 
sweep of it. We left nothing behind except 
money, for which we had no use. The three 

burglars’? just crammed their bags full 
and emerged as quictly as they had entered, 
One man went to our Consulate for orders ; 


the others quietly followed the few com- 
mercial travellers and business men hurry- 
ing to the station for the early trains. 

In the station we loitered about, our 
precious bags just dropped in a corner, till 
someone from the Consulate came along 
and put us into a maddeningly slow train for 
Olten Junction, where we had to change for 
Berne. The train was packed, and we were 
only just in time to save our bags from an 
irate guard who wanted to confiscate them 
because they were littering the corridor. 
We humbly paid the fine and dragged them 
with us into an already full compartment. 

That interminable journey nearly drove 
us frantic. We were so overwrought after the 
hard work and suspense that we could 
arcely contain ourselves ; each man feared. 
that one or other of us would break down 
and say something fatal. But all things 
come to an end, even train journeys, and at 
last, in the cold grey morning light, we were 
tugging frantically at the bell of our Legation 
in Berne. While the porter fumbled at the 
gate, I lost my patience, picked up the bags 
one after the other, and hurled them over 
the gate into the garden 

Next morning, we learnt later, Kom- 
mandant Meyer made his way to his office 
as usual and was annoyed to find that the 
lock of the door had apparently jammed. 

“‘ Somebody has been tampering with this 
lock,” he said, ‘‘ but it would take a pretty 
good man to raid my office.” He waited 
patiently while a locksmith was fetched, but 
his equanimity came to a very sudden end 
with his very first step over the mat. His 
work was undone, his underground activities 
unmasked, and every single document of 
any value was in the hands of the enemy ! 

Meyer did not wait for the Italians to 
lodge a protest against him with the Swiss 
Government for abuse of his consular office, 
but took a very early train to Vienna. 

From that day to the end of the War 
the Austrian Secret Service in Italy had its 
hands effectively tied, for all its members, 
methods, codes, hiding-places, and disguises 
were known, Only one thing was never dis- 
covered—the identity of the person who 
actually arranged the sinking of the battle- 
ships. Meyer's papers mentioned a certain 
‘ngincer Fall,’”’ but this mysterious 
individual has never been traced. 

Was the name merely a conventional 
cipher for one of the men later arrested in 
Italy, or one of the traitors we shot ? Did 
he fall a victim to the explosions he himself 
caused, or is he still alive and laughing at 
us? No one knows. When we captured 
Pola we thought that we might find out from 
the Austrian Admiralty archives, but all we 
discovered was a memorandum stating : 
“ Engineer Fall will accept no reward for work 
done in the mere execution of his duty.”’ 

If so, he was a man worthy of a better 
cause, 
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THE WHITE ARABS 


ot 


John A Tiaukic 


The Shawiya Berbers of Algeria—the so-called “White Arabs”—are a most interesting 
tribe. Living in well-nigh inaccessible villages in the heart of rugged mountains, these 


descendants of a lost white race have remained for centuries practically 
and customs that have long since disappeared 


they still practise many strange 


unknown, and 


elsewhere. Mr. Haeseler visited the “ White Arabs” to film their life and industries, and 
here describes and illustrates his experiences among these prehistoric people. 


I. 


HE world to-day is full of strange 
contrasts ; in nearly every corner 
of it the new clashes with the old, 
the modern stands beside the 

ancient, illustratin, ng the vast difference be- 
tween the past and the present. This was 
vividly brought home to me on one occasion 
when I was riding across a rolling-prairie in 
the region of the notorious Gobi desert of 
Central Asia. Everything about me was pre- 
cisely as it had been in the Middle Ages. 
Fierce Tartars— 
exactly resembl- 
ing their ances- 
tors who poured 
across Asia and 
Europe in con- 
quering hordes— 
were still herding 
their flocks in the 
same way as in 
the bygone cen- 
turies. | _ Imagine 
my surprise, 
therefore, when I 
saw a Mongol 
crossing the desert 
with a Thermos 
bottle suspended 
from a leather 
strap about his 
neck ! 

The contrast be- 
tween old and new 
has never im- 
pressed me so 
forcibly as it did 
on a recent expe- 


n- years ago. 
dition among the 


little-known Shawiya of Algeria. The 
Shawiya are an ancient Berber tribe, histori- 
cally renowned for their fierce and warlike 
qualities. For untold ages they have in- 
habited the Aures Massif, a block of moun- 
tains containing the highest peak in Algeria, 
Of white stock, similar to that of European 
people, the Shawiya must have drifted into 
North Africa in prehistoric times. Here, in 
the seclusion of towering mountain fast- 
nesses only approachable from the outside 
world by narrow passes and deep gorges, 


The ruins of Timgad, the wonderful city built by the Romans two thousand 


In the background can be seen the outlying spurs of the 
Aures Mountains, where the natives still live in prehistoric cliff-dwellings. 


Cave-shelters in the Rasira Valley, still inhabited by 


the Shawiya Berbers. 


they have preserved primitive crafts and 
customs that existed before the dawn of 
history. 

North of the Aures are the ruins of the 
Roman city of Timgad, built by those great 
Empire-builders in order to keep the wild 
mountain tribes under control. Two thousand 
years ago Timgad was a model city with wide 
stone-flagged streets, solidly constructed 
shops and public buildings, a theatre, impos- 
ing temples, baths, and elaborate sanitary 
arrangements. Yet so little did the culture of 
Rome effect the Shawiya that even to-day, 
less than forty miles distant, the people 
inhabit cave shelters and cliff-dwellings, In 
these primitive 
surroundings they 
preserve many pre- 
Roman arts and 
crafts. 

While making 
scientific cinema- 
tograph records of 
the Shawiya and 
their ancient in- 
dustries and habi- 
tations the most 
startling contrasts 
were always before 
me. My cinema 
camera and equip- 
ment, for instance, 
were among the 
latest products of 
modern science, 
while the cave- 
shelters in which 
many of the people 
lived were similar 
to those inhabited 
by the cave-men of 
Europe tens of 
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had been adapted for dwellings 
merely by piling up a few stones 
and branches of trees. No mortar 
or even mud was employed to hold 
the stones together, and the tree- 
branches were merely stuck between 
them. In the dim interior of these 
dwellings, on stone floors under 
roofs of the same material, the 
women ground their grain with 
stone querns, did their cooking, 
and fed their chickens. Outside, 
on the scattered rocks, the children 
worked or played, the older girls 
breaking salt by a method far more 
ancient even than the querns ; they 
merely rolled a stone backwards 
and forwards, crushing the salt 
against a larger stone. 

The cliff-dwellings were more 
advanced, but still very primitive. 
Built in clefts inthe walls or under 
the shelter of overhanging precipices, they 
resembled to a remarkable degree those 
of the Indians in the American South- 
West. Often they were simply walls of 
stones stuck together with mud. At 
other places, where the overhanging cliffs 
were higher, dwellings had been furnished 
with roofs which also served as floors for 
second storeys that needed no covering 
because the projecting cliff took the place of 


a roof and served to shelter them. While 
photographing these remarkable cave- 
dwellers .one seemed to be taken back 


thousands of years. 
The expedition had already been some 


thousands of years 
ago. Natural hol- 


lows in the rocks 


A street scene in an Aures village. 


shows the early stages of Greek architecture. 


Cliff-dwellings in the mountains, where life goes on much as it did before the dawn 
of history. 


time in Algeria when I joined it at its base at 
El Kantara. Here, at the towering and 
picturesque gorge known as the ‘‘ Gateway 
of the Sahara,” there is a railway station, 
three straggling Arab villages, a French 
café, and luxuriant gardens of waving palm 
trees. The leader of the expedition, who had 
spent many years in the Algerian deserts and 
mountains, as well as being for two years in 
unexplored cannibal regions of the Congo, 
had come down from the mountains the day 
before to meet me. He had already made 
arrangements with some of the people to 
practise their primitive arts and crafts 
before his friend, who was bringing a ‘“‘new 
kind of camera.” 

Searching for views looking down into this 
deep canyon had its thrills as well as its 
dangers, especially when we had to reach a 
certain village early enough in the day to 
allow the mule-drivers to return to their 
homes the same night. It was a case of 
clambering among the rocks, running up 
slopes, leaning over precipices and then, 
when a suitable view-point was found, un- 
loading the camera and tripod and setting it 
up on the edge of the canyon, two natives 
holding the rear legs of the tripod while 
another grabbed at my coat-tail to keep 
camera and all from pitching down the 
steep slope. 


VoL, Lvi.—21. 


After a few days spent in collecting stores 
we made plans for leaving the last outpost 
of civilization, the French’ café aforesaid. 
The hiring of mules for the mountain journey 
was our first task. This meant bargaining 
with their Arab and Berber owners, for no 
deal is ever arranged except after much 
discussion, Algeria is very much like the 
Orient in many ways, and this is one of them. 
It was finally arranged that several sandalled 
natives clad in white, home-made burnouses 
that covered them from shoulder to heel, 
should be ready with their mules on the 
Friday. On the Thursday afternoon, how- 
ever, an Arab orderly rode up in great haste 
and asked for the leader of the expedition, 
In short, gasping phrases he explained that 
his rifle had been accidentally discharged at 
the house of the Kaid at Beni Ferah and that 
as a result two men had been wounded. Un- 
fortunately, this was the very village for 
which we were to leave the next day and the 
same house in which we were to stay, for 
the Kaid had offered us his hospitality. 

By long, hard trekking on mules the 
orderly had brought the two wounded men 
down to El Kantara for attention. During 
his many years among native peoples the 
leader of the expedition had commonly 
served as their doctor, and so, getting his 
medicine chest from his room, he mounted 
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the orderly’s horse and went off down 
the road toward the Arab villages. For 
some unaccountable reason the Arabs have 
a custom of putting blinkers on their saddle 
horses, and as the chief was riding along a 
steep embankment the horse suddenly side- 
stepped and_ rolled 
with its rider down 
on to the rocks 
several feet below, 
badly bruising the 
leader's thigh and 
tearing some liga- 
ments in his back. 
He was able to re- 
mount, however, and 
to make his way to 
where he found the 
wounded men, 

When I arrived he 
had already exa- 
mined them. The 
ricocheting bullet 
had changed its 
course several times 
in its erratic flight 
until it had almost 
quartered the court- 

ard of the Kaid’s 

jouse, perforating 
the arm of one man 
and knocking some 
pebbles into the foot 
of the other. The 
Berber who had been 
slightly wounded 
with the pebbles was 
groaning as though 
he feared he ‘might 
die the next minute, 
but the other man, 
the blood from his 
arm covering _ his 
clothes, had a calm 
expression on his face 
and did not emit a 
sound, When asked 
if his pain was not 
severe and if he was 
not frightened by the 
loss of blood he characteristically replied that 
he was not greatly concerned. If Allah wished 
him to die, he would, If not, he would live; 
there was therefore nothing to worry about. 
It was the most thorough-going application 
of the doctrine of fatalism that I have ever 
encountered, 

When the leader had finished bandaging up 
the wounded men, he found that he had 
been badly shaken up bythe fall of the hors: 
He only allowed this to ‘delay us for one day, 
however, and then we set out. 

After a winding climb of some hours up 
one of the western spurs of the Aures } 
we stopped for lunch at a point wh 
could look out toward the south. The Sahara 
lay stretched in the distance before us, its 


A Shawiya boy showing the scar of the 
terrible trepanning operation performed by 
the native surgeons to “let out demons.” 


yellow colour made somewhat grey by the 
haze, the hills and hummocks of its northern 
border breaking to some extent its general 
level. Here and there a patch of dark green 
marked the palm-trees of an oasis. 

When we entered Beni Ferah we wound 
our way up steep 
paths and crooked 
tunnel-like lanes 
sometimes com- 
pletely roofed with 
houses, for Beni 
Ferah, as is the case 
with all Aures vil- 
lages, had been built 
on a hill for protec- 
tion against enemies, 
and the houses were 
piled up one above 
the other like an 
American Indian 

ueblo. They were 

uilt of rough, un- 
chipped stones held 
together by mud 
strengthened with 
sticks. Hereand there 
the upper storeys 
were constructed of 
sun-dried bricks, this 
being probably due 
to the Arab influence 
which crept in from 
the desert. On the 
corner of every roof 
stood one or two 
broken pots, placed 
there to avert the 
“evil eye.” The 
tribes believe that 
certain individuals 
possess the “ evil 
eye,” and that they 
are capable of harm- 
ing whatever they 
look at. Sundry odd 
things, like the pots 
on the roof, serve 
more or less as light- 
ning-conductors; 
placed in a conspicuous position they catch 
the baleful glance which might otherwise 
do damage to the house. For the same 
reason the natives hang a bleached, mule’s 
skull amidst the branches of the green palm 
trees in their gardens, and also tie a red 
pepper-pod to the loom on which they weave 
their cloth. They believe thi at such bright 
objects attract the “evil eye’ and prevent 
it from working mischief. 

As we made our way along the streets we 
shook hands with the natives and greeted 
the m with the word ; ** Washalik ? ’’ meaning 

“How are you?’ When we had nearly 
traversed the village a young man approached 
the leader of the expedition. Reaching round 
into the hood of his burnouse he drew out 
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three eggs and, after giving them to our chief, 
opened the front of his garment and exhi- 
bited an awful wound, for which he wanted 
some medicine. The same thing was to 
occur many times during the trip, for wher- 
ever we went the natives looked to our 
leader to help them with their maladies. 

It is by thus doctoring the people that 
our chief had been able to learn something 
of their ancient arts and practices in 
medicine and surgery, many of which they 
have preserved after their disappearance else- 
where. Not the least interesting is the tre- 
panning of the skull. This terrible operation 
they perform by removing a round piece of 
the scalp with a hot iron and boring holes in 
the skull. Sawing between the holes, they 
then cut out a piece of the bone. The 
native doctors still practise this as a means 
of curing headaches and in order to cast out 
demons, and quite a number of the Shawiya 
bear the scars of a successful operation. 

On a hill near Beni Ferah stood the house 
of the Kaid, built entirely of mud bricks, as 
befitted the home of a descendant of an old 
Arab family. The place was somewhat more 


spacious than the dark, unventilated native- 


houses to which we had been accustomed, 
for its rooms were grouped round a court- 
yard, With its entire lack of windows and 
its mud floors, walls, and ceilings, however, 
it left much to be desired. Once installed 
with our baggage in one of these dingy rooms 
we commenced arrangements for taking 
pictures. 

Our first step was to offer five francs a day 
for the transport of cameras and tripod. 
This was about a shilling according to the 
prevailing exchange, and though we con- 
sidered it a 
liberal wage for 
one man, we did 
not expect to be 
overwhelmed 
with applications 
for the job. Yet 
so meagre is the 
living of a native 
people, always 
with too many 
mouths to feed 
from their limited 
resources, that 
two groups in 


the village 
wanted to share 
the spoil! We 


told them that 
they could each 
send a man every 
other day or that 
they could both 
send one every 
day, in which 
case they could 
divide the shil- 
ling. For some 
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The old locksmith forging a key for one of his wooden locks. These 
locks are identical with those formerly used in ancient Egypt. 
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unaccountable reason both parties decided 
to send a man every day, and two elders 
of the village were usually in our employ. 
Occupying the same important positiors 
as the elders of Biblical times, these head- 
men came in very useful for controlling the 
little boys, whose curiosity always brougl.t 
them out after us in hordes. 

Beni Ferah was somewhat larger than 
most of the other Aures villages, and many 
ancient industries flourished there. One of 
the most remarkable of these old crafts was 
the making of wooden door-locks, and not 
less interesting was the old locksmith him- 
self. These wooden locks have a history that 
carries them back to one of the earliest 
dynasties of Ancient Egypt, some five 
thousand years ago, and yet the art, pene- 
trating to the Aures in some unknown way, 
has persisted unchanged until the present 
day. The locks are made entirely of wood, 
several little pegs in the body of the lock 
falling into corresponding holes inthe wooden 
bolt when it drops into place. 

When we approached the old locksmith 
shown in the photograph we found him to 
be an aged man with a white beard. On his 
knee sat his youngest daughter, three years 
of age, a child of his latest wife, who was not 
over twenty-five. It is the custom to have 
wives in series in the Aures, and the oldest men 
often have the youngest and prettiest wives. 
The ancient locksmith and our leader had 
known each other for years, so the old man 
graciously consented to let us make records 
of his craft. He showed how he started 


making the lock from a rough block of 
wood, using an adze of a form employed 
in Europe before the Age of Iron, and then 
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the finishing 
and the working 
of the lock, after- 
wards closing 
the door of his 
shop toshow the 
lock in use. He 
was a_ perfect 
“subject for 
picture-making ; 
he entirely 
ignored’ the 
camera and went 
about his work 
in a quiet, 
natural way as 
though being 
photographed 


was not until 
well after the 
dawn of history 
that the idea was 
hit upon of 
grinding grain 
between two 
stones, one of 
which was 
rotated upon the 
other. So suc- 
cessful was the 
principle, how- 
ever, that querns 
made of these 
twin stones are 
to be found 
wherever the 


with an instru- 
ment five thou- 
sand years more 
modern than 
his locks was quite a normal occupation. 

Later, when our chief returned to thank 
him for his services, he found the old man 
holding a pair of crude pincers such as the 
natives use for pulling teeth. ‘‘ Oh,” said our 
leader, laughingly, ‘‘I don’t need those to 
take out my teeth,” and he pulled out his 
upper set of artificial teeth. The old lock- 
smith, quite undismayed despite the fact that 
these must have been the first false teeth he 
had ever seen, promptly reached into his 
mouth with the pincers and jerked out one 
of his few remaining fangs! Doubtless he 
had been sitting there trying to make up his 
mind to do it when our Jeader arrived, but 
the latter was rather taken aback and 
confessed that the old man had “ gone one 
better’ than himself, 

The next craft to which we turned our 
attention was the manufacture of millstones. 
The twin stones shown in the picture, 
circular in shape, with a hole in the centre 
of the upper one which fits over a peg in the 
lower stone, have an interesting and romantic 
history. Mankind has used many methods 
in the dim past for grinding various sub- 
stances and making grain into flour, but it 


Another ancient industry — making quernstones for 
grinding wheat. Every household has its own querns. 


agriculture of 
the Old World 
spread through- 
out Asia, 
Europe, and North Africa, replacing other 
methods of grinding grain and giving a 
basis for further development. It is by 
enlarging these stones and harnessing first 
water power, then wind power, and later 
steam to them that the modern industry of 
milling has developed. In the Aures Massif, 
however, the first primitive form is still 
employed. 

When I heard the “‘ swish, swish” of these 
mills as I passed by the mud-mortared stone 
houses of the Shawiya I said to myself : 
““ What an interesting survival!’ But when 
I found that the making of these quern- 
stones was actually an existing craft, and one 
of the principal industries of the village, I 
was astonished. So we took films of the 
querns in rough-hewn form being carried in 
by the donkeys, the old maker of the 
quern-stones chipping them into shape so 
that the surface of one would rest evenly on 
the surface of the other, and later a woman 
grinding wheat with them. She would put 
handfuls of grain into the hole in the centre 
of the upper stone and then rotate it, and 
presently the wheat would come out as flour 
round the edges of the stones. 


(To be concluded.) 
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REGINALD’ P. HUNTER 


EX-/INSPECTOR FEDERATED MALAY STATES POLICE 
ILLUSTRATED BY CYRIL HOLLOWAY 


A policeman’s spare time, especially out East, is very apt to become a sort of “busman’s 


holiday,” and so it proved in the case the Author describes. 


“The story is absolutely 


true,” writes Mr. Hunter, “but the names are fictitious.” 


“s POLICEMAN, my lad, is never off 
duty !’’ is a remark with which 


the young recruit very soon 

becomes familiar. It is the inevit- 
able retort to his tentative suggestion that 
a deal of his “ off ’’ time is being taken up 
with extra work. 


It requires no senior, ponderous of wit, 


to impress this fact on the newcomer to the 
police of Malaya. While every day, of course, 
is not so crowded as the one I am about to 
describe, so many of them are equally 
strenuous that the average keen young 
officer insensibly slips into a condition of 
continuous activity, nor does he find it 
irksome. . 

It seemed to me one day that Chellia- 
tamby, my Babu chief clerk, had slipped in 
and out of my office on far more occasions 
than necessity seemed to warrant, and more 
than once I caught his eyes fixed on me ina 
kind of mute pleading. When I eventually 
woke to the fact that something was worry- 
ing him an ingratiating smile oozed over his 
mahogany face. 

“ What is the trouble, clerk ?’’ I asked. 

“It is no trouble, sir! But you have not 
remembered, sir, that to-morrow is King’s 
Birthday and is a Government holida 
Isn't it ?’’ The speaker went on with melan- 
choly resignation : ‘‘ My brother has arrived 
from Tong, and while he would wish it I 
spend the day with him, sir, of course if it 
is the will——” 

I certainly had overlooked the fact that 
the morrow was a holiday, and I told the 
perspiring scribe so. Of course we would 
close down ! Chelliatamby went out smiling 
happily, while I leaned back in my chair and 
recaptured quite a bit of the wonderful 
rapture that a boy feels with the “ break-up ” 
coming next day. 

“What shall I do?” I asked myself. 
Idea chased idea; there were many things 
I could do with more time to dispose of, but 
twenty-four hours does not allow of much. 
Go after pig? Too much time occupied in 
getting up river. What about “ crocs’? 


Too much time taken in getting down river. 
As I analyzed each idea the same objection 
Finally I decided on a “ busman’s 
I had an out-station fifty-six 
miles away. I would start off in the early 
morning on my motor-cycle, have a topping 
spin before the bite came into the sun, 
inspect the station, have a curry tiffin with 
old Haji Ali at Gading, laze away the after- 
noon, and spin quietly home by moonlight. 
It was not a very exciting programme as [ 
planned it—but Fate took a hand in the 
game. 

The holiday morning dawned rich with 
promise of a beautiful day. I had arranged 
to start just before dawn, and as the machine 
purred through the deserted street of the 
little township and I felt the cool, bracing 
air on my face I drew a deep breath of satis- 
faction. A good life this! Browning never 
experienced these conditions, but I guess his 
mood was akin to mine when he said— 
Bump! bump! bump! Confound it all— 
a puncture ! 

I was not quite so cool when I got started 
once more, and the poetic vein had certainly 
dricd up. In a very little while, however, I 
was enjoying my spin again to the full, and 
after half an hour's riding entered the little 
village of Intan, where I had a small station. 

As I neared the station the Malay sergeant 
in charge ran down the steps, waving franti- 


arose. 


cally. 

I pulled up. ‘ What is the matter?” L 
asked. 

‘“ Tuan,” said he, ‘‘ there is a meigamok 


in the village. He came in from Lobok Dalam 
at dawn, and the whole kampong is afraid 
to come out of doors.” 

‘* Why have you not arrested him ? ’’ was 
my natural query. 

‘He has done no harm as yet, and I 
hoped that he would go peacefully away if 
left alone,"”’ was the reply, but the sergeant’s 
trembling limbs and obvious fright were 
sufficient evidence that, if he did cherish that 
hope, it was but a slight one. 

It was useless to upbraid the sergeant for 
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cowardice. There is a very large clement of 
the supernatural in the Malay's fear of the 
man who has gone amok. The wild frenzy, 
the mercil laying of loved ones, the 
ruthless striking down of the prattling child 
and the senile old man without distinction— 
these things speak to the Malay of diabolical 
possession and turn his undeniable cour: ge 
to timidity. I endeavoured to gleam so.ne 
Particulars. 

“Who is the man ? Do you know him?” 
I asked. 

“Oh, yes, Tuan. 
years, and. Here he comes 

I followed the direction of the scrgeant’s 
glance and at the end of the straggling 
Rampong saw a Malay walking or, rather, 
swaggering towards us. He was not in 
fighting kit ; he wore the Malay sarong and 
a European pattern coat. Fighting kit or 
no, however, there was an air of inde- 
scribable challenge in his jaunty swagger 
which one_ instinctively recognized as 
genuine, and as displaying a consciousness 
of having thrown aside all restraint and 
become even as the tiger—a killer. 

Here was a decidedly unpleasant situa- 
tion! The sergeant could only talk vaguely 
of threats made by the man, and for all I 
could prove they were but idle chatter, and 
yet I ‘‘ knew in my bones ’”’ that there was 
danger ahead. i 

With the man still out of earshot I told 
the sergeant that I was going to engage him 
in conversation. While I was doing so he 
was to send a couple of constables out at the 
back of the station and through the kampong 
to bring him down from the rear if necessary. 

Then I left the sergeant and walked 
towards the man. 

“ Greetings, friend. 
asked. 

“‘T am looking for someone to cut,”” came 
the disconcerting reply. 

I had an actomatic in my pocket, but, 
except in Western films, it is not considered 
to be playing the game to shoot a man for 
talking, and I decided that the would-be 
butcher must be taken bloodlessly, if pos- 
sible. 

“ But why the desire to cut, friend ?’? I 
queried. As IT spoke, the Malay slipped his 
right hand into the pocket of his coat. 

With never a flicker of an eyelid he looked 
straight into my face and replied :— 

“ Darul Bakar has disgraced my house- 
hold, I seck him and my wife, or- ie 
Here the expression of his face suddenly 
changed from one of careless defiance to 
maniacal, homicidal feroci The hand in 
the pocket bunched and was half withdrawn, 
but although the movement was quick it 
was not quick enough. I put all the strength 
1 was capable of into a right-hand swing, 
which, although it caught him too high up 
to knock him out completely, nevertheless 
brought him down dazed. Like streaks of 


I have known him for 


What news?” I 
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lightning the little Malay constables leapt 
from their ambush, and soon the maniac was 
handcutted and helpless. Shaken as he was 
from the punch, it took me all my time to 
force from his right hand a tumbuk lada, the 
deadly little curved dagger of the Malay. 

Once the man who had terrorized them 
was safely fettered, the villagers came out 
of their houses and told him what they 
thought of him in no uncertain terms. 
When I left the kampong, after having given 
instructions for the removal of the prisoner 
to headquarters in a bul.ock-cart, there was 
still a knot of greybeards at the station steps 
lying fluently and picturesquely to one 
another as to the number of such fearsome 
characters they had dealt with lone-handed 
in their prime. 

Leaving the village behind me, I continued 
my holiday jaunt. Four miles out the road 
began to climb a pass, and “ hairpin "’ turns 
became monotonous in their frequency. 

It was while taking one of these bends that 
I was startled by yells of warning from the 
upper slopes of the hill. I looked up just in 
time to see a huge black bulk hurtling down 
the slope towards me. The “ hairpin ’’ 
demanded throttling-down, but that bulk 
shriecked for acceleration, and I skidded 
round the corner just as a “ tame ”’ buffalo 
shot past my back wheel. 

I pulled up. I frankly admit I was 
scared, but I was also angry, and I badly 
wanted to ‘‘ say a few words ” to the owner 
of that vicious animal. I began to wonder, 
however, whether I had been wise to dis- 
mount, for the brute had checked his down- 
ward course, turned, and was making his 
way uphill again in my direction. Just as I 
had decided to postpone my lecture to the 
buffalo-owner to a more convenient time, 
a Malay boy of no more than eight years of 
age stepped out on to the road, and called 
the buttalo. When it came, as docile as a 
child, he beat it about the nose with a tiny 
hand, and finally led it away. The child’s 
father then arrived and assured me that the 
beast was “‘ only playful,”’ although he knew 
as well as I did that had I or any other white 
man attempted to control the animal as 
the child did, death in a very ugly form 
would have been the result. 

The ‘“playful’’ habits of that same 
buffalo, by the way, nearly spilled me on 
tvo subsequent o sions at that corner, 
and as written application to the owner only 
drew the answer that the brute was quite 
quiet, it was made quicter still by an appli- 
cation of lead—but that is another story. 

I arrived at Gading, my destination, 
without further incident, and after visiting 
the station made my way to penghulu Haji 
Ali's house. 

Haji Ali was a penghulu (headman) of the 
old type. He had caused us considerable 
trouble in the days of the rebellion, but 
was now a loyal friend and ally. If he had 
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“The expression of his face suddenly changed to maniacal, homicidal ferocity.” 
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any complaint it was that the coming of the 
British had curtailed his powers very con- 
siderably. No longer could he kra (com- 
mandeer) men and bid them do his work 
without payment, and various other little 
privileges which had been his were fore- 
shortened or taken entirely av The old 
man had two cherished poss ms. Onea 
wonderful old kris, which, could it but have 
spoken, would have told a fearsome tale 
of blood-letting ; the other an opera hat 
given to him by the district officer of his 
mukin (district). These two treasures he 
always wore when attending _ official 
functions. 

I found the penghulu at home and, greet- 
ings over, we were soon seated on his low 
veranda looking out over the clearing 
through which the railway had just been 
brought. The railhead was now in the little 
village, and already one train a day arrived 
and left. 

Later on in the afternoon I was smoking 
and dozing on the veranda. The little 
house was as silent as the grave; the 
penghulu and his family were all at that 
great afternoon pastime of the Malays— 
sleep. I was nodding in the long chair when 
I was suddenly jolted into wakefulness by 
cries from the direction of the railway line. 

“Help! Help! Robbers!” 

Looking over the veranda rail, I saw a 
party of men coming slowly along the railway 
towards the sleeping kampong. They were 
preceded by a man who alternately shouted 
and blew upon a police whistle. 

I bolted down the tangga and over to the 
line, and found the party to consist of six 
Chinese. Two were carrying an unconscious 
man, another man half dragged and half 
carried a companion who was in a very bad 
way, while the sixth was the crier whose 
yells I had heard. 

It took but a quick glance to see that the 
two injured men were very badly hurt, 
suffering from frightful wounds on the head. 
The bearers were far too excited to give any 
intelligible account of what had happened, 
and so I concentrated on getting the injured 
men under cover. Every extra minute 
spent on that sun-baked track meant so 
much more against their chances of recovery. 

We carried them into a Chinese coffee- 
shop, the proprietor of which immediately 
recognized the injured men. 

“Why,” dhe, ‘it is Nock Guan and 
Ban Seng ! They went out on to-day’s train 
to go to Singapore for their monthly shop- 
ping.” 

“What do you mean by ‘ monthly shop- 
ping’ ?’’ 1 queried. 

“ Buying stock. They are small shop- 
keepers here, and they get all their goods 
direct from Singapore, They usually travel 
down together about the last day of each 
month and take with them sufficient money 
for their purchases. I should think that 
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they would very likely have about four 
hundred dollars each.”’ 

I was about to speak again when the less 
seriously injured man stirred uneasily and 
called the shopkeeper by name. He very 
weak, and spoke with great difficulty, so 
much so that the other had to put his ear 
against the wounded man’s mouth to catch 
what he said. 

Not a word reached me, and I was on 
tenterhooks with excitement. The coffee- 
shop man listened attentively for what 
seemed an interminable period, and then 
gently bade the wounded man rest, saying : 
“ What can be done will be done.”’ 

Turning to me he said: ‘‘ Nock Guan is 
partly wandering in his mind, but he inces- 
santly repeats that ‘two Khehs with bottles” 
attacked them just as they were nearing the 
next station.”’ 

I was satisfied that poor Nock Guan would 
be in no state to answer questions for many 
days to come, while the condition of the 
other man seemed hopeless. Willing helpers 
had done all they could to make the victims 
comfortable, pending the arrival of the 
doctor, for whom I had sent, and there was 
nothing to prevent me getting off after the 
“two Khehs with bottles.” Vague enough 
information, I thought ruefully, but never- 
theless I congratulated myself that luck 
had found me on the spot, instead of at 
headquarters fifty-six miles away. 

My first move was to the little railhead 
station. Here the  station-master cum 
booking-clerk was definite on two points. 
The two injured shopkeepers had travelled 
out that morning, second-class as usual. 
He had also sold two other second-class 
tickets for the train, but could not say what 
the passengers looked like, for he had not 
seen them. The tickets, however, were 
bought by a stout Chinaman dressed in 
black silk, but he was certain that this man 
did not travel, for he saw him leave the 
station after the train departed. 

“Had you ever seen this ticket-buyer 
before 2?’ I asked. 

“No; he was a stranger here. I know 
all the better-class Chinese here, and this 
man was very prosperous-looking.”” 

IT now wanted three men-—the two Khehs 
and the ticket-buyer. The odds seemed 
dead against getting them; and yet, with 
ordinary luck, my chance at least equalled 
irs. [Except for the narrow ribbon of 

ay the two bandits were surrounded 
by impassable jungl» —-impassable, that is, 
te men unequipped for the work, and when 
I reflected that these men would reckon 
on comparative immunity from pursuit, 
believing me to be at headquarters and 
knowing the delay which would attend the 
getting through of the news of the robbery, 
I felt that they were as good as caught 
already. Events were to prove my surmise 
correct. 


“My automatic was thrust into 
his ribs.” 


Along the railway line ran a foot track, 

and I was soon jolting over this on a hired 
ush-cycle to the next station or, rather, 
alt. That was the craziest ‘‘ bike ’’ I have 

ever ridden, and I almost ache now at the 
bare memory of it. However, with much 
groaning and shrieking the rusty old machine 
got me there. 

The station-master at the halt could tell 
me but little. Just as the train pulled in, 
he said, two Chinese men leapt out of a car- 
riage, dashed past him, and disappeared 
into the jungle. He was certain that they 
were Chinese and believed that they carried 
attaché cases. 

“ What did you do ? ’’ I asked. 

“T thought that they had been riding 
without a ticket until I went into the second 
class carriage and found two men lying hurt 
on the floor,”’ was the reply.‘ It was then 
too late to chase the runaways, and so I 
called some Chinese from the woodcutters’ 
kongsi near by and told them to take the 
injured men to railhead.”’ 

The criminals were now almost as fixed 
in their tracks as the horses on a roundabout. 
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Sooner or later they must leave the railway 
at some village, and that would be down the 


line. Feeling so sure of the absence of 
pursuit, they would not be too careful. 
On my _ instructions the  station-master 


telegraphed the news to each station along 
the line, and very soon the two scoundrels 
walked plumb into the arms of two Sikh 
policemen who were watching at a place 
only ten miles away. Indeed, the news of 
their arrest was wired through before I 
remounted my ancient steed for the return 
journey to railhead 

It was about ten at night when I got 
back to the penghu/u's house. He was very 
excited, having got hold of a terribly- 
garbled account of the happenings, but out 
of the woeful tangle one thing stood out 
clearly to the old man. Here was a good 
argument against that invention of Shaitan 
—the “' fire-cart."” Had there been no train 
there could have been no train-robbery ! 
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What could be clearer ? The old gentleman’s 
logic was faulty, particularly as round that 
particular district many a trading boat has 
disappeared off the river ‘‘ without trace,” 
an’ many said that the raids took place well 
within gunshot of the penghiwu's house. 
Possibly the old man, with Dyak blood 
strong in his veins, looked upon piracy as 
a dignified occupation (even if at present 
out of favour), and one not to be considered 
in the same breath with such an upstart 
profession as train-robbery ! 

It was an entrancingly beautiful moon- 
light night, and the prospect of the ride back 
to headquarters was pleasant, but marred 
for me by the thought that I should have 
liked to have wound up the day by bagging 
the ‘ prosperous-looking ’’ purchaser of the 
two tickets. His was the master-mind of the 
villainous business; the others were ob- 
viously merely pawns. I had no doubt that 
he would fall into the net sooner or later. 
Slender as my knowledge of him was, it 
was nevertheless sufficient to enable me to 
telegraph a description of him down the line 
and to send runners ahead of him up the 
line. As to the road along which I had 
come, he stood very little chance of passing 
the numerous patrol stations unobserved. 
There was one possibility that made me 
uncasy—he might have got away by the 
river. However, that could not be helped, 
and so I started on my return journey. 

IT had travelled about ten miles when, on 
the white ribbon of road ahead, a steadily- 
moving black figure showed up. I recog- 
nized it as the figure of a Chinaman. The 
walk was too purposeful for that of a Malay, 
and, in addition, Malays rarely walk singly 
on lonely stretches of tiger-haunted road 
after nightfall. 

I had no time for speculation before I was 
level with and past the man, but as I passed 
him I felt sure that he was the man. 

Here was a lucky “ draw ” indeed! Even 
under favourable conditions it is next to 
impossible to obtain anything like a coherent 
description of one native from another, and 
yet, out of the slender description I had 
received of this man, I had formed a mental 
picture of him, and I was so satisfied with 
its resemblance to the solitary pedestrian 
that I determined to arrest him. 

To have dismounted immediately would 
have been to warn the man. The start 
would have been his, and before I reached 
him he could have darted into the 
“ secondary ’’ jungle fringing the roadside, 
leaving the situation to develop into a game 
of hide-and-seek with the odds on the hider. 

Accordingly I did not slow up, but went 
straight on, and kept going until I was sure 
that I was out of earshot and that the 
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stopping of the engine would not be noticed. 
Pulling up, I left the machine at the side of 
the road and walked back to the first bend 
where, from the shadow of an enormous tree, 
I could keep the next reach of road under 
observation, 

The wait seemed endless. Had he taken 
fright ?_ 1 was beginning to get despondent 
when I heard a footfall almost at my side. 
The Chinaman was coming cautiously along 
at the side of the road, in the shadow; no 
longer was he boldly swinging along the 
centre. 

He almost touched me and was quite 
unaware of my presence until I put my hand 
on his shoulder. 

Then his hand flew to his pocket, but he 
quickly withdrew it when my automatic 
was thrust into his ribs. I took from his 
pocket a ‘‘ home-made’ revolver —a 
formidable weapon made up from odd parts 
of stolen or discarded firearms by some 
ingenious Chinese locksmith. 

I decided to walk with my prisoner to the 
next small station, and accordingly left the 
machine by the roadside. I was very elated 
at having found a pistol on the man, for 
even if I had made a mistake it was a good 
one. Chinese who wander about at night 
carrying unregistered firearms are far safer 
in custody, and so, in Indian file, with my 
captive leading. we set off. 

Like most Chinese criminals, the fellow 
took his capture well, and chattered quite 
freely over his shoulder as we walked. He 
blandly insisted that I had made a mistake 
in connecting him with a train robbery, and 
seemed tickled at the thought that a man of 
his obvious respectability could be so mis- 
judged. At the same time, however, he 
frankly admitted the awkwardness of the 
situation for him in being found in posses- 
sion of a pistol. He was very curious to 
know how and when I had entered the rail- 
head village, and I heard him mutter 
“ Fool!" but whether he was talking of 
me or himself I never knew. 

After a walk of four miles or so we reached 
the next patrol station, where I handed my 
prisoner over. A constable who could ride 
a cycle set off to bring my machine in, and 
while waiting for him I sat down to smoke a 
pipe and speculate as to how I would spend 
my next “ holiday.” 

in due course, | am glad to say, the injured 
shopkeepers recovered from their wounds, 
and their assailants went to gaol for five- 
year terms. It was impossible to connect the 
ticket-buyer with the actual robbery, but 
there was ample evidence to convince the 
Court that his absence would be entirely 
for the benefit of Malaya, and so he was 
banished from the country. 


Kilimanjaro as it appears from the south-west, at a distance of twenty miles. 


“Ine ROMANCE of 


9 KILIMANJARO @ 
F Ratcliffe Holmes 


Kilimanjaro, “the mountain of mystery,” is the highest peak in Africa—a twenty-thousand- 


foot giant whose summit is perpetually ice-clad, though practically on the | quator. 


It has 


always exercised a peculiar fascination for explorers, and in this interesting article the 
well-known traveller gives a vivid description of Kilimanjaro and its surroundings, illustrated 
with his own remarkable photographs. 


10th November, 1848, to be precise— 

the German missionary-explorer Reb- 

man recorded in his diary the fact 
that he had that day not only discerned the 
“Mountains of Jagga” more clearly, but 
that he had seen what at first he thought to 
be merely a dazzlingly white cloud. His 
guide had called it ‘beredi”’ (cold), and 
after closer examination he had come to the 
conclusion that it could be nothing else but 
snow. This, so far as is known, was the 
first glimpse of Kilimanjaro, the summit 
of Africa, obtained by a white man. 

In Europe the existence of a tremendous 
ice-clad mountain within three degrees of 
the Equator was not only unknown and 
unsuspected, but Rebman’s first accounts 
of it were laughed at and derided as fig- 
ments of a disordered imagination, even 


J UST seventy-seven years ago—on the 


after he had reached the lower slopes. It 
is possible that he himself entertained con- 
siderable doubt, for although the base of 
the mountain is visible throughout the year, 
the upper half, for many months on end, is 
continually shrouded in clouds, rendering 
even the outline invisible. 

Some years passed indeed before such a 
mass of evidence had accumulated as to 
force the truth upon sceptical scientists, 
after which a series of expeditions ensued 
for the purpose of obtaining reliable infor- 
mation about this fresh addition to the 
great peaks of the world, Read in the 
light of present conditions, such accounts of 
those early efforts as are available provide 
startling evidence of the progress which civi- 
lization has made in this part of the world. 
In those days the newly discovered mountain 
was in the heart of darkest Africa, only to be 
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Kibo, the great ice-capped “ summit of Africa,” which rises nearly twenty thousand feet 


above sea-level. 


reached by a very long and arduous journey 
on foot, through country which was full of 
savage animals and scarcely less savage 
tribes. To-day, Kilimanjaro may be 
reached from the coast in a matter of 
eighteen hours by train, through country 
which is highly developed and extremely 
productive and inhabited by people gentle 
as doves, 

Many attempts to conquer the giant 
peak were made in the years which followed, 
mainly by Dr. Hans Meyer, whose writings 
on the fauna and flora of the mountain are 
still the standard work, so it was only 
fitting that, forty-one years later, he should 
have the satisfaction of being the first 
European to reach the summit. At that 
time the mountain was within the zone upon 
the more or less peaceful penetration of 
which the Germans were busily engaged, but 
a little later it actually stood inside the 
boundary of what for many years was known 
as British East Africa and is now called 
Kenya Colony. Germany, maybe, con- 
sidered the mountain more or less hers by 
right of conquest and investigation, and the 
then Kaiser was so enamoured of its 
beauties—though I think he never actually 
looked upon them—that it is said he 
persuaded his august relative Queen Victoria 
to give it to him asa birthday present. How 


far this may be true I am not prepared to say, 
but what zs certain ig that the boundary of 
“ British East " was modified so as to put 
Kilimanjaro within what was then German 
territory, but is now known as Tanganyika, 
and administered by Great Britain under 
the mandate of the League of Nations. 
One of the first Englishmen to be attracted 
to Kilimanjaro was Sir Harry Johnston, 
doyen of African explorers, and it was to his 
investigations that we owed .most of our 
early information of its characteristics and 
marvellous vegetation. Many more years 
were to pass, however, before a Britisher 
succeeded in emulating Dr. Meyer and one 
or two others who had been successful in 
the interim, It was not till 1914, a few 
weeks before the outbreak of the world-war, 
that Mr. W. C. West, a resident of Cape Town 
and a member of the Alpine Clubs of both 
Great Britain and South Africa, obtained the 
necessary permits, and, almost secretly, 
achieved his purpose. He not only 
succeeded in reaching the top, but even 
descended into the crater, crossed the 
snow and ice with which it is filled, and, 
climbing Kibo from the inside, stood 
eventually on the very summit of Africa, 
where no other Britisher has stood either 
before or since, The mountain being at that 
time German territory he could not, of course, 


ee |! 
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interfere with the nomenclature of the 
pinnacle, as bestowed by Meyer, and one 
can only regret that his memorable accom- 
plishment was not postponed for some 
ears, although at that time it would not 
Rave entered anyone’s mind that we should 
one day be able to call it British territory. 
In the last stages of his climb Mr. West 
‘was accompanied only by a native servant, 
and what was without doubt one of the 
most remarkable mountaineering feats ever 
accomplished, providing a story which 
would have interested the world, was lost 
sight of in the outbreak of the War. In 
addition, Mr. West worked so swiftly and 
with such secrecy that even a year ago, on 
the mountain itself, all I could discover was 
a mere rumour that a Britisher from South 
Africa had reached the top. Any possible 
doubt about the matter was removed some 
months ago, however, when, during the 
presentation in London of my own efforts 
to depict some of the mountain's beauties by 
means of the cinematograph camera, Mr. 
West was good enough to call, and I had 
the great pleasure of sceing the Pootostaphis 
he had made of the interior of the crater, 
and listening to his intensely interesting 
account of his experiences, 


In 1921 Mr. John Gillman, of the Tangan- 
yika Railways, was able, with a companion, 
to reach the rim of the crater, but again the 
feat was almost unheard of outside scientific 
societies. Kilimanjaro has not yet captured 
the newspapers, and therefore what must 
surcly be one of the most entrancingly 
beautiful mountains in the world remains 
almost“ unknown, unhonoured, and unsung. 
With the swift development of the country, 
and the publicity which lovers of Kiliman- 
jaro have been able to secure in recent years, 
the time may not be far distant when it is 
accorded its rightful place as one of the great 
sights of the earth. 

Kilimanjaro—literally ‘“‘ the mountain of 
mystery ’—is not only intensely beautiful 
but challenges comparison with any of its 
better known compeers. Several exceed it 
in height, but most of them are individual 
peaks in great mountain masses, Kiliman- 
jaro, on the other hand, rises solitary and 
majestic from a vast plain, and from a 
base which is roughly forty miles by forty- 
five, mounts, in a gradual sweep, to an 
altitude of nearly twenty thousand feet 
above sea level. It possesses but two peaks, 
the great sugar-loaf ice-cap called Kibo, 
the actual summit of Africa, and the lesser 


The birth of an African river. A picturesque waterfall, fed by the mountain snows, 
in a Kilimanjaro gorge. 
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jagged peak called Mawenzi, which rises to 
a height of more than seventeen thousand 
feet, the two being connected by a saddle 
five miles in length. 

When looking at the mountain at 
close range one rather fails to realize its 
enormous height, even remembering its 
position with regard to the Equator, and the 
tact that the ice-cap itself is five thousand 
feet in height. It is best seen at a distance 
when, under favourable conditions, the whole 
of its mighty bulk is revealed from base to 
summit, but it is at a range of froma hundred 
to a hundred and thirty miles—from which 
I have not only seen but photographed it— 
that it becomes most stupendous. From 
whatever distance or angle it is viewed it 
remains always entrancingly — beautiful, 
wondrously majestic, and altogether awe- 
inspiring, and in this respect second only in 
Africa to the Victoria Falls themselves— 
Nature’s greatest spectacle. 

Snow falls on the summit during some 
part of practically every day of the year, and 
during the hot months is melted almost as 
quickly as it falls. Yet on the saddle itself 
very little water is to be found, the ground 
being so porous as to absorb all moisture. 
Lower down, in the great forest belt, it 
appears again, spouting from crevices in the 
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rocks, the genesis of innumerabletiny streams, 
which presently coalesce and congregate, 
forming a myriad of small rivers which go 
tumbling towards the plains in foaming 
cataracts and miniature fairy falls beautiful 
beyond belief. z 
Acting thus, as a collector and dispenser 
of moisture, the mountain renders fruitful 
hundreds of square miles of land at its foot 
which would otherwise be arid and barren. 
Here, quite recently, the cultivation of cotton 
has progressed so amazingly that the output 
is at least a hundredfold of what it was only 
three short years ago. Cotton is largely a 
native industry, fostered and assisted by 
the Government, and the actual effect of its 
success is that hundreds of natives who but 
a few years ago had no sense of money are 
becoming wealthy, and with the acquisition 
of wealth and their natural love of spending 
are creating an entirely new and ever-increas- 
ing market for the manufacturer at home. 
Everywhere, except on the northern side, 
the lower slopes of the mountain are highly 
cultivated, not only by native effort in count- 
less small holdings, but by the white man. 
Between the altitudes of roughly three and 
six thousand feet there exists an enormous 
belt of coffee land, the produce from which 
is not only of the best quality but fetches the 


The “Fairy Falls” of Kalemo, another Kilimanjaro beauty-spot. 
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Wa-Chagga girls arrayed for a dance. 


highest of prices on the home market. Coffee 
cultivation is almost entirely in European 
hands, and although spasmodic efforts have 
been made to induce the native to give 
attention to this crop they have been only 
moderately successful. Native-grown coffee 
is never able to compete with the European- 
grown product, its cultivation demanding 
a degree of skill and constant attention 
which is a little beyond him. The miles 
of plantations, however, provide well-paid 
work for the inhabitants of the mountain 
villages, who may be truthfully described 
as the most interesting, enlightened, and 
progressive of all the tribes in this part of 
Africa. 

Even a casual study of these people 
brings to the observer with renewed force a 
realization of the swift progress of civilization. 
Less than half a century ago they were 
sheer barbarians, indulging in ceaseless 
and bloodthirsty warfare. The Wa-Chagga, 
as they are called, were not the original 
inhabitants of the mountain, but were 
attracted to it from the plains many 
years ago, and arriving in small numbers 
gradually drove away the pigmy race 
which were the real aborigines—in all 
probability the same people who have 


sought ultimate sanctuary in the recesses of 
the Congo forests. 

The Wa-Chagga, though pure Bantu, 
belonged originally to various tribes, and 
first one little party and then another fastened 
on some spur of the mountain, taking its 
name, or else adopting for tribal use the name 
of their chief. Thus, the district of Machame 
was named after the original chief who with 
his followers seized a tract of land on the 
south-western slopes not many generations 
ago. 

To-day there are more than a score of 
chieftains on the mountain, but no longer 
does each one fortify himself against his 
neighbours and indulge in periodical out- 
bursts of fire and slaughter. The Wa-Chagga 
area peaceful, industrious, agricultural people, 
so simple in their habits and customs that 
one finds it difficult to believe some of the 
stories one hears of the warlike deeds of their 
forefathers. Yet the fact cannot be gainsaid 
that they were able in those old bad days to 
keep at bay the dread Masai, that warrior 
race which before the coming of the white 
man lorded it over Africa from the coastal 
belt to the great lakes. 

It is instructive to talk with the older 
mountain chiefs, Shangali of Machame, for 
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instance, for many years a paramount chief, 
is old enough to remember the coming of the 
first white man. Such was the condition of 
the country in his youth that his father, 
feeling his end to be near, and knowing 
full well that a usurper would fall upon his 
domain so soon as he was dead, took the 
boy and his mother and hid them with 
a relative. Sure enough, the usurper 
appeared and seized the country, but when 
Shangali arrived at man’s estate his guardian 
fell upon the thief, slew him and, producing 
the rightful heir, set him upon the throne. 
Shangali has watched the development of 
his people, and to-day is a staunch believer 
in the white man’s method of government, 
with a distinct liking for all European 
customs, and a positive passion for tobacco— 
more particularly, my tobacco. It was only 
a few days before my arrival at Machame 
that, desiring to see his son safely launched, 
the old man had insisted on resigning in 
his favour. The lad was a bright and 
intelligent youth of some twenty summers, 
who had been absorbing knowledge in 
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deputing the settlement of such matters 
to the chiefs themselves that they are 
gradually being taught to assume that 
larger degree of government which at some 
future time must surely be theirs. 

The Wa-Chagga are not only skilled 
agriculturists, raising immense quantities 
of bananas, which are their staple diet in 
one form and another, but resourceful 
engineers. Almost every ravine has its 
small river, and in order to carry the water 
to cultivated land at various levels, a system 
of furrows of a remarkably ingenious kind 
has been devised. By means of these 
furrows, or aqueducts, water is carried 
along the face of the mountain at all sorts 
of heights above that of the stream to 
which it rightly belongs, and owing to the 
deceptive angle of the slopes and the 
peculiar manner in which the furrows are 
constructed, it often appears at first sight 
as if water is actually being made to run 
uphill. 

The Wa-Chagga possess a greater regard 
for their country than is noticeable with 


The figures from left to right are Shangali, ex-King of the Wa-Chagga, the Queen-Mother, 
and Shangali’s brother. 


the Boma of the Resident 
at Moshi for some time, I was priviles 
to attend his first barazca court, and a v 
interesting and impressive function it was. 
The barazzca court deals, not with serious 
or penal matters, but with personal quarrels 
red petty disputes, such as the rightful 
ownership of straying animals. It is by 


Commissioner 
« 


any other native race. They understand, 
of course, that existence depends upon 
the mountain, that it is responsible for 
the water which irrigates their plantations 
and enables them to live, but quite apart 
from this they give it a degree of veneration 
which amounts almost to worship. The 
ice-cap is always ‘‘ Father’ Kibo, a living 
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thing with all the influence and power of 
a human being, in the old days demanding 
frequent sacrifices, and responsible for all 
the good and all the evil which befalls. 

Just above the cultivated belt commences 
the primeval forest, continuing upwards in 
ever-changing character to a height of 
about eleven thou- 
sand feet. Itisa 
sanctuary and 
reserve for game, 
particularly for 
elephant, which at 
certain seasons of 
the year are to 
be found in its 
recesses; in vast 
herds. The Wa- 
Chagga are poor 
hunters, otherwise 
the elephant would 
have been wiped 
out long since, for 
the degree of 
damage of which 
they are capable 
must be seen to 
be believed. Not 
content with the 
limitless food sup- 
plies of the forest, 
they are in the 
habit of coming 
down to the plan- 
tations, usually at 
night, where they 
not only eat all 
that they can hold 
—which is saying 
something—but 
wilfully destroy acre after acre of foodstuffs. 
It is no uncommon thing for a herd of 
elephant, in the course of a week or two, to 

uce a whole village to the verge of star- 
vation, and so serious was the menace of the 
elephant in some parts of Tanganyika a little 
while back that the Government were forced 
to organize a campaign against them. Tomy 
certain knowledge no fewer than five hundred 
elephant were slaughtered in the course of 
twelve. months, This may sound very 
dreadful to those whose only knowledge of 
the animal is confined to the subdued and 
patient Indian variety to be found in 
Zoological Gardens. The wild African 
elephant is a destroyer—and a killer to boot, 
for more than one good fellow lost his life 
in the warfare just referred to. And there 
is, moreover, no danger whatever of the 
disappearance of the elephant. Experienced 
hunters whose lives are devoted to the 
chase of ivory have assured me that there 
are just as many elephant in Africa to-day 
as there ever were, if only you know where 
to look for them. 

Apart from the elephant, the only other 


marauder which the mountain-dwellers have 
Vor. tv1.—22. 
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to fear is the leopard. These exist in large 
numbers, and work considerable havoc 
amongst native goats, but the Wa-Chagga 
are expert in the construction of many 


unhealthy surprises for Mr. Spots. 
It would be impossible, 
subject of leopard, 


whilst on 
not to refer to 


the 
two 


Mr. Jerome de la Motte with his tame leopard-cubs. 


specimens which are famous not only on 
the mountain, but for many miles around, 
They are captive, tame as tabbies where 
their master is concerned, and provide the 
most remarkable instance of man’s domi- 
nance over wild things it would be possible 
to see, Their owner, Mr. Jerome de la 
Motte, who is seen in the illustration with 
his pets, has had them since they were 
blind cubs. When the photograph was 
taken they were rising three years—the 
biggest, sleekest, and finest specimens of 
their kind I have seen either in captivity 
or the wilds. Not once during the whole 
of their lives have they tasted raw meat, 
being fed twice a day on soup and cooked 
just like human beings. A curious 
nce of the effect of civilization on 
wild animals is provided by the fact that, 
whereas the ordinary leopard in the bush 
is a distinctly dirty feeder, burying his 
kill and coming back to it long afterwards, 


these animals, if shown meat in the least 
tainted, evince the greatest disgust. 
The infinite variety and beauty of Kili- 


manjaro can only be properly appreciated 


by those who have observed it at clcse 
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quarters. The climb from the plain to the 
“saddle ’’ is a comparatively easy matter, 
and one which in the future will probably 
attract numbers of ordinary touri From 
the saddle to the summit, however, is quite 
another story. 

From Moshi an excellent road takes one 
over the main eastern spur, rising to a 
height of seven thousand feet or so, but the 
real ascent begins at Marangu, on the farther 
side, and at a much lower altitude. From 
here the great amphitheatre of the Pare 
Mountains may be scen across the arid 
plain, 

Marangu is a land of continuous banana 
plantations, but just above the forest proper 
commences. For a while it is commonplace, 
but as the traveller climbs he comes presently 
to fairyland. Not only are there countless 
varict of vegetation, but countless para- 
sitic growths. Ferns festoon the branches, 
the trunks of all the larger trees are covered 
with the most beautiful mosses and tiny 
fernlike growths, and flowering creepers of 
every kind abound. 

Higher still, the character of the parasites 
changes entirely. Here, in the cooler atmo- 
sphere and the excessive damp, the ferns and 
mosses can no longer ex Their place is 
taken by lichens of different varictics, 
hanging like the whiskers of a patriarch 
from every branch and twig, and increasing 
in length and volume until, at a height of 
some ten thousand feet, they measure as 
much as two feet in length and grow in such 
profusion as to suggest that they must 
inevitably stifle every other form of growth. 
Examination, however, proves that the para- 
site has no deleterious effect upon its host, 
but obtains its nutriment solely from the 
ever-present moisture in this land of clouds 
and mist. 

Beyond the forest is a long sloping grass- 
land, where the tracks of eland and elephant 
are frequent, where lobelia and immortclle 
grow luxuriantly, and where I actually came 
across a solitary and magnificent specimen 
of Scotch thistle—one of the finest instances 
of Scottish penetration I have encountered ! 

Right in front, seemingly quite close at 
hand, but in reality several hours’ journey 
distant, stands Mawenzi, a grim, dark, and 
sinister collection of jagged peaks. Away 
to the left, at the end of the saddle, is Kibo, 
now something of a disappointment because 
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much of its bulk is hidden from view, 
Nevertheless it is a wondrous sight, especi- 
ally at dawn, when the first rays of the 
rising sun tint the ice-fields with a delicate 
rose. And it is at dawn that the traveller 
should arrive there. Even then it may be 
that only for a few minutes will a view of 
the summit be possible. Far below the 
world lies beneath a blanket of fleecy cloud, 
beyond which the vast mass of Meru, fifty 
mi away, rises in a beauty which is only 
dwarfed by that of its more mighty neigh- 
bour. Then as the sun gains power it 
picks up the mists and clouds and_ brings 
them swirling over the saddle so that at 
one moment Kibo stands gleaming like a 
gigantic jewel, and the next is surrounded 
by racing clouds, to be seen no more, may 
be, until the evening. 

All this and more the ordinary traveller 
may sce for the expenditure of a few hours’ 
time and a little mere than ordinary exer- 
tion, If the climb is to be attempted he 
must continue to Peter’s Hut, where he may 
halt and rest. By this time the rarity of the 
atmosphere will have made itself felt, and 
the majority of people will find themselves 
unable to get much farther. 

The final assault can only be made success- 
fully by passing part of the night in what is 
known as “ The Cave,” at the commence- 
ment of the snow-line, and making a dash 
upwards shortly atter midnight, so that the 
return journey can be completed at dawn. 

So far as Lam concerned, it is yet to be 
accomplished, At my last visit we succeeded, 
to the eternal credit of volunteers from 
amongst our porters, in carrying heavy 
camera equipment to a greater height on the 
mountain than it had ever before been taken. 
They struggled on with their loads until 
they could literally carry them no longer, 
and not until some lighter form of camera 
is contrived will it be possible to depict 
upon the screen the mysteries of Kibo’s 
million-year-old crater. 

That, of course, is something which any 
photographer would be glad to accomplish, 
but there is another feat which I regard as 
being even more worth while. It is to stand 
where Hans Meyer first stood in 1889, to 
plant there the Union Jack, and thus earn 
the right to rechristen the summit of Africa 
with a name more worthy than the one it 
now enjoys—"‘ Kaiser Wilhelm Posten.” 


Short 
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PERINCHO THE OUTLAW 


By G. H. BURBUSH 
Illustrated by G. SOPER 


An exciting story of cattle-rustling in Argentina. 


“The narrative is quite true,” writes 


Mr. Burbush ; “I knew both the police-superintendent and the thief.” 


T ten o'clock on a summer night a 
dusty cowboy on a sweating horse 
clattered up to the police head- 
quarters of a little township on the 

great Parana River, in Argentina, and asked 
to see the Comisario. 

Coming to the door, Seftor Juan Negri, 
the grim-faced, hard-riding police-superin- 
tendent, was told by the cowboy that 
Perincho, a well-known horse-thief, was 
again at work, this time “ lifting” cattle. 
Having cut the wires of a fence, the raider 
was driving some valuable cows down a dry 
arroyo (ravine) cut by the rushing waters 
of many heavy rains in the precipitous bank 
of the river, and was now ferrying them 
across, one at a time, in a large, flat- 
bottomed canoe. 

Negri’s plans were quickly made, for it 
seemed as though the longed-for oppor- 
tunity to lay his hands on the big, broad- 
shouldered cattle-thief had now come, The 
superintendent had old scores to settle with 
Perincho, and the latter had boasted that the 
Comisario was not man enough to tackle him. 

This Perincho was a cheerful rogue, and 
for some years had been a constant source 
of trouble to the police of Entre Rios. A 
famous rider in a land where all men ride, 
he could cover incredible distances in a 
night’s gallop. An angry majordomo in 
La Paz, informing the police of two or three 
fat heifers slaughtered within a mile of his 
estancia house (their tongues only having 
been taken), would hear of the outlaw, 
twelve hours later, stealing horses in Mojones 
al Norte, twenty-five leagues away. 

But Perincho, like Robin Hood, never 
stole from a poor man, and consequently the 
outlaw had many friends among the country 
people ; and he could always find a rancho 
where food and rest might be obtained, 
Several times he had been cornered by the 
police, and upon two occasions he had shot 
a Vigilante in fighting his way out of the 
trap, though it was well known that he 
would never kill a man except in self- 


defence. Tall and straight, tough as whip- 
cord, with an insatiable love of a joke and a 
cheery laugh, Perincho was truly a likeable 
rascal, 

Dispatching a man down the river in a 
canoe, with orders to get as near as he could 
to where the stolen cows were waiting 
without being seen in the darkness, Negri, 
with his sergeant, two Vigilantes, and the 
cowboy, galloped hard to the mouth of the 
ravine down which the animals had been 
driven, their horses’ hoofs making little 
noise on the dusty grass at the roadside, 

Arriving at the spot indicated by their 
guide, the squad dismounted, and Negri, 
peering through the shrubs and bushes on 
top of the bank, saw by the waning light of 
a four days’ moon a bunch of cattle down 
below, guarded by one man, This fellow 
must be captured, for the Comisario knew 
that as the outlaw’s canoe was not visible, it 
must be somewhcre out on the dark face of 
the great river. With it would be Perincho, 
directing operations; and he would cer- 
tainly return for another load, 

Allowing time for his two Vigilantes to 
descend to the riverside by distant paths, so 
as to intercept their quarry in case he bolted, 
Negri and the sergeant entered the dark 
arroyo, slipping and plunging over boulders 
and loose stones, and clutching at the roots 
and branches of the undergrowth as they 
scrambled down, 

The quick ears of the half-breed_ cattle- 
thief speedily picked up the rattle of falling 
stones, and soon he was speeding silently 
down the ravine, anxious to make his escape. 
A hundred yards away, however, he halted 
and whipped out a knife as one of Negri’s 
Vigilantes stepped from behind a boulder 
and covered him with his revolver. Hesi- 
tating, he glanced furtively from side to side 
when ordered by the policeman to drop his 
knife, but finally the broad blade splashed 
into the gently-lapping water at his feet, and 
he surrendered, 

Marching him back to the mouth of the 
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arroyo, the officer met Negri and the ser- 
geant just emerging from the bushes and 
boulders after their descent. It was useless 
for the prisoner to bluff—Negri’s methods 
were known to be drastic and his patience 
short—and a few fierce questions from the 
Comisario elicited the fact that Perincho 
himself, in a big canoe, was taking a cow 
across the river to the Santa Fé bank and 
would shortly be coming back for anothe 

Tying a raw-hide thong to his captiv 
ankle, the Comisario told him that when 
Perincho returned he was to behave as 
though nothing had happened. If he gave 


a warning—the policeman’s gesture was 
expressive ! 
“Very good, Setor Comisario,” stam- 


mered the frightened man, and thereupon 
the representatives of the law sat down 
behind a large boulder to wait. 

Meanwhile Perincho and a fisherman who 
was helping him to paddle the canoe, having 
reached the other side of the river—here 
about a mile wide—pushed their way up one 
of the channels which wind among the count- 
less islands and sandbanks, covered with 
sub-tropic: vegetation, that fringe the 
Santa Fé side of the stream. On one of these 
islands they landed, As they drove the cow 
ashore, two men appeared from a_halft- 
hidden yvancho nearby and, taking the 
animal from Perincho without a word, set 
off to hide it in the dense thickets and 
swamps in the centre of the island, while 
the outlaw and his mate started back. 

It was an ideal night from the cattle- 
thief's point of view. The moon had now 
gone down, and it was very still and wind- 
less. The only sounds were those of the 
running water, the croaking of innumerable 
frogs in the /agunas, the occasional cry of a 
water-bird, and the thud-thud of the paddles 
of a big flat-bottomed passenger-steamer far 
out in the middle of the river, on its way to 
Paraguay. 

When within fifty yards of the Entre Rios 
shore, Perincho and his mate stopped pad- 
dling, and the former hailed the policeman’s 
captive, asking if all was clear. 

‘Everything is all right,” he replied, 
prompted: by a furious nudge from Negri. 
But something in his tone evidently sounded 
the least bit unnatural, and Perincho grew 
suspicious. 

‘* Bring the cows down, then,” he barked, 
meanwhile keeping the canoe stationary 
with his paddle, 

The man turned to do his bidding, Negri 
loosing the thong to enable him to move 
freely, but the line got entangled in a piece 
of the drift-wood with which the beach was 
littered, and he stumbled. 

Perincho glanced uneasily up-stream, and 
his keen eyes made out what looked like a 
man in a canoe. That was enough for him ; 
clearing out in time had saved him more 
than once, 
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“ The police!’ he whispered to his com- 
panion, and in an instant the two men drove 
their paddles into the water, making the big 
canoe leap forward into the current. 

Negri, secing that the game was up, rushed 
from behind the boulder and, leaving the 
sergeant to look after the prisoner, dashed 
up the beach shouting to the Vigilante with 
the police canoe. Leaping in, and each 
seizing a paddle, the two men urged their 
craft after that of Perincho, which they 
could hear rather than sce about two hundred 
yards ahead, 

And now followed a desperate race to the 
labyrinth of swamps and islands on the 
other side of the river, for they knew that if 
the outlaw got there first it would be almost 
impossible to find him. But Negri fancied 
his chance ; he had a light and handy canoe, 
while Perincho’s was heavy and clumsy. 
Moreover, he and his man were fresh, while 
the other two must be somewhat tired, so 
he put his great strength into the strokes 
of his paddle and drove the canoe ahead at 
a tremendous pace, 

Perincho and the fishermen paddled with 
the energy of despair; they realized what 
was in store for them if caught, and with 
aching backs and gasping breath they made 
wonderful speed with their heavy cra.’. 
But Negri was creeping up fast and the 
willow-covered island was still a long way 
ahead, 

Perincho would have been quite willing to 
put up a fight, for he had plenty of pluck 
and was a fierce and skilful handler of his 
big knife, as several Vigilantes had dis- 
covered to their cost. But he knew that 
Negri would simply cover him with his 
revolver and, if be refused to throw his knife 
into the river, shoot him without hesita- 
tion. So he stuck gamely to his paddle, 
but it was a losing battle. Glancing over 
his shoulder, he saw presently that his 
pursuers were only fifty yards behind. 

Both crews were now feeling the pace. 
Perincho and the fisherman were well-nigh 
exhausted ; their lead was speedily reduced 
to thirty yards, and the island was still two 
hundred yards away. Perincho looked at the 
man in the bows. ‘To the water!’’ he 
gasped. 

Dropping their paddles and standing up, 
they drew as long a breath as their exhausted 
condition would permit, and dived into the 
stream, Both men could swim like otters; 
they covered several yards under water, but 
were too tired to stay under for long. Just 
as their pursuers reached the spot where 
they had disappeared, their heads bobbed 
up about fifteen yards down-stream, 

Negri promptly changed his tactics. 
Leaving the policeman to manage the canoe, 
he knelt on the floor boards, holding his 
heavy paddle ready to give either swimmer 
a blow on the head just sufficient to stun him, 
when he could be dragged on board. As he 


approached them, however, they dived 
again, and this time Perincho struck out 
vigorously for the island. The fisherman, 
who had allowed himself to drift with the 
current, rose close to the canoe. 

Leaning over, Negri struck him a heavy 
blow on the head with his paddle. The 
swimmer threw up his arms, and as he sank, 
the Comisario grabbed him by the hair and, 


“He knelt on the floor 

boards, ready to give 

either swimmer a blow 

on the head sufficient to 
stun him.” 


after a severe struggle, 


hauled him into the 
boat. 
Perincho, that con- 


summate opportunist, 
saw what was happening 
and seized his chance, 
Speed was what was needed now; so he 
hurled himself along on the surface, using 
one werful over-arm stroke of the water- 
wellers, 
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Negri, furious at finding that his fresh 
capture was not the famous outlaw, turned 
the canoe and dashed for the island, hoping 
to intercept his quarry as he landed. But 
Perincho landed a few yards ahead. 
Scrambling through the overhanging bushes 
and up the bank, he had only just time to 
fling himself into the reeds of a /aguna as 
the police canoe struck the bank near where 
he had landed, 
Leaving the Vegi 
Jante to guard the 
fisher-man, who 
showed signs of 
returning conscious- 
ness, Negri dashed 
up the bank, drawing 
his revolver as he 
ran. He passed 
within five yards of 
where the cattle- 
thief lay among the 
reeds, his head only 
appearing above the 
shallow water. There 
was not enough 


light to show the faint ripple made by 
the outlaw as he crawled into his hiding- 
place. 


Presently Negri’s search carried him 
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farther away, and Perincho, whose strength 
had now returned, again seized his oppor- 
tunity. Very slowly and cautiously he began 
to make his way to the other side of the 
island, crawling through the undergrowth, 
swimming and wading watercourses and 
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lagoons, until he eventually escaped into 
the Chaco, the great Argentine forest. 

And the fuming Negn, returning to head- 
quarters with his two captives, swore that 
next time he encountered Perincho he would 
shoot him at sight. 


A WOMAN'S FIGHT WITH A LEOPARD 


By FREDERICK PITMAN 
Illustrated by E. PRATER 


The Author writes: 


“TI can vouch for the facts of this story, but the lady concerned 


does not wish her name to be published. Her account was verified by the nurse-neighbour 
referred to in the text.” 


HEN my husband, the manager of 
a big company ranch, brought 
me to the bush-veld of the 
Northern Transvaal I had no 
knowledge of wild animals save that gleaned 
from. books and occasional visits to the 
London Zoo, and never dreamed that I should 
come into close quarters with them. I 
little thought, when I left my quiet home 
in England that, through Cupid's caprice, I 
should make my home in the almost un- 
inhabited bush-veld, listen at night to the 
roar of lions, learn to shoot with ease and 
accuracy, and, as you will hear, find mysclf 
one day under the paw of a savage 
leopard, 

The bush of the Northern Transvaal, 
sloping down to the Limpopo River and 
stretching for scores of miles in every direc- 
tion, is still very dense, in spite of small 
clearings here and there, and abounds with 
big game. A woman who is asked to go 
there to live will do well to make sure before- 
hand that a life of isolation will not unnerve 
her, and that Nature has endowed her with 
the ability to keep a stiff upper lip in 
emergencies, It isn’t much use to cry for 
mother, and there are often no neighbours 
within miles to call upon to lend a hand, 
But if she be cheery and athletic, and can 
be a true comrade to her man in his task of 
subduing the wild, she need have little fear 
of the unknown things hidden away in the 
bush beyond the strip of cultivated lands 
around the homestead, On moonlight 
nights I have watched the lions steal out 
from the shadows and creep  stealthily 
across the open to the big thorn kraal in 
the hope of stampeding our donkeys and 
oxen. Once three lions came out, but only 
two returned, The third fell to my gun, 
He was my first trophy among the big cats, 
and Lam very proud of his skin, Incidentally 


he whetted my appetite for the more hazard- 
ous forms of sport. 

Leopards, however—the “ tigers" of the 
Bocrs—are our bane, and we should very 
much like to exterminate the great spotted 
beauties, for their appetite for our calves 
and goats is insatiable. They have their 
lairs in a line of big kopjes a mile from the 
homestead, and li¢ so low during the day- 
time that it is useless to try to hunt them 
among the rocks. One day I surprised a 
big fellow sunning himself on a broad shelf 
of rock, and * drew a bead ” on him to seme 
purpose, but there was little risk in that 
and small merit in making a bull on so easy 
a target. It was otherwise with the animal 
that gave me the scare of my life. 

Lions were taking a heavier toll than usual 
of the cattle on the ranch, as well as of our 
own in the kraal, and my husband set traps 
in the hope of circumscribing their undesir- 
able activities. He set two one moonless 
night not far from the house. Soon after 
supper excitement in the cattle-kraal told 
us that enemies were prowling around. It 
was too dark to see far, but presently a 
commotion at one of the traps told us we 
had made a catch. 

Taking a hurricane lamp and his gun, my 
husband went out to investigate. He 
arrived at the trap only to find that the 
animal, whatever it was, had wrenched 
itself free. Close examination showed the 
creature to be a leopard—not a lon, as we 
supposed—and_ blood-spoor leading to the 
bush indicated that he was badly wounded. 
To attempt to follow him in the darkress 
would have been madness, so we left him 
until morning, in the hope of intercepting 
him before he could reach his lair in the 
kopjes. 

Immediately after sunrise and morning 
coffee my husband, accompanied by a 


native boy, set out to follow up the blood- 
spoor. He forbade me to accompany him 
lest the spoor should lead, as was likely, to 
the very top of the rocks, and as yet I had 
had no experience in tackling a wounded 
animal. The men had not gone far, however, 
when the hunting instinct got hold of me 
also, and I determined to have some sport 
on my own account, even if I could not help 
to trail the leopard. I might at least get a 
buck that had not quite finished his morning 
feed in the mealie-lands, I thought. So, 
loading my gun with buckshot, I followed 
on my husband’s trail, intending to turn off 
at the edge of the bush to look for my buck 
in the mealies. 

I was still about three hundred yards 
behind my husband and the Kaffir, who 
were searching for the spoor, which they had 
lost in the long grass, when to my horror I 
caught sight of the leopard about thirty 
yards to my left, crouching behind a rock. 
It was evidently more badly wounded than 
we thought, and had been unable to get far 
on its homeward way. 

Now it is characteristic of the leopard— 
alone among wild animals, I believe—that 
even when badly wounded it will often make 
no attempt to attack unless it knows it has 
been observed. If his eye catches yours— 
well, you have to act quickly, or he will 
assuredly get his blow in first. 

The instant I saw his gleaming eyes fixed 
on me he sprang, straight and swift as an 
arrow. Instinctively I threw my gun to my 
shoulder, but before I realized that, in my 
fright, I had not cocked it, the great beast 
was upon me, and I went down under his 
weight like a child. I fell with my face to 
the ground; his great claw gripped my 
shoulder, and I could feel his teeth trying 
to get a grip of my head through the thick 
kudu-hide hunting-cap I wore to protect 
my head and hair from the thorns that lie 
in wait for you everywhere in the bush-veld. 
My gun lay some yards away, hopelessly 
out of reach, and I thought my end was 
near. Everything had happened so suddenly 
that I had not even screamed, or my husband 
might have heard and come to my help. 

Strange to say, the very desperateness of 
my plight drove away my first sensation of 
horror, and I resolved to sell my life dearly, 
if sell it I must. The instincts of the hunter, 
developed since my coming to the wilds, 
came to my help. Here was a deadly enemy 
to be grappled with—and, failing other 
weapons, I began to use my hands. Only 
one kind of counter-attack, I realized, would 
prevent the beast from chewing me up. 
The leopard knew, of course, that two other 
enemies of his had passed on before me 
without seeing him, and to this fact, together 
with the toughness of my head-covering, 
T owe it that he did not crush my skull on the 
instant. The proximity of the two men 
served as a distraction, 
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Keeping a watchful eye on the track in 
front, he grovelled over me and turned me 
over with his terrible paw, as a cat will do 
with a mouse. For one instant his snarling 
ceased as he seemed to glimpse a movement 
some distance away. He raised his head 
slightly, and I wildly grabbed both his ears 
in the hope of getting my shoulder out 
from under his terrible claws. With a jerk 
the beast flung his head loose and, snarling 
more horribly than ever, was about to seize 
my arm with his teeth when a loud shout 
startled him. For the space of two seconds 
he lifted his head once more and relaxed 
his grip in order to investigate. The move- 
ment gave me just enough time to enable 
me to scramble to my feet, ready to grapple 
with the beast on more equal terms. 

I learned afterwards that as the leopard 
jerked his head clear of my grip on his ears 
the keen-eyed Kaffir-boy, scarching the grass 
and rocks for a glimpse of the quarry, caught 
sight of him and shouted to my husband. 
Then, to their horror, they both saw me on 
foot grappling with the animal, and ran 
furiously towards us, shouting their loudest 
to distract his attention. A wild hope took 
possession of me that, faced with fresh 
assailants, the great cat would leave me and 
make off into the long grass. But a wounded 
animal with only a slim chance of life is not 
so easily intimidated. While my rescuers 
hurried to my help the beast and I fought 
for mastery. I think I know now what St. 
Paul had in mind when he wrote of having 
fought with beasts at Ephesus. Believe me, it 
is not an adventure to be lightly sought 
after. 

I tried to grab the brute by the throat, 
in a frantic effort to strangle him, and for a 
few desperate seconds I seemed to be holding 
him at bay. But a leopard has cther 
weapons than his teeth. He is a cat, and 
knows how to scratch with deadly ettect. 
With one stroke he tore my clothes from 
shoulder to waist, while with his fore-paw 
he nearly scalped me. Wildly I tried to 
protect my face, and succeeded in a measure 
—but it gave my antagonist his opportunity, 
Using teeth and claws together, he hurled 
me to the ground once more just at the very 
moment when my husband and the boy 
came bounding up. I glimpsed my husband’s 
blazing eyes and heard him shout: “ Cover 
your eyes if you can while I try to shoot!” 
Then the great paw pinned me to the ground 
again, 

It would have been a mercy had I Jost 
consciousness then, but I didn’t. I felt the 
beast bear down upon me with his full 
weight, crouching as if for a spring should 
either of my rescuers dare to_ interfere, 
So closely did he crouch to my body that my 
husband was afraid to use his rifle. I felt the 
breath being crushed out of me, and in my 
desperation I tried to roll the beast off my 
body, With his unwounded leg the brute 
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clawed at me as a cat will when held captive to wash my man; 
against his will, and I felt the flesh being dreary ride behin 
It was nightfall, a cosy bed in a little hospital with 
My husband saw it too, and threw hours of blissful oblivion denied me during 


ripped from my thigh to the knees. 
horrible. 
down his gun in order to grapple 


with the beast. But the plucky 
native “boy” — forestalled — him. 
With a shout of: ‘Keep the gun 


ready, baas!" he flung himself like 
a lightning flash upon the leopard, 


rabbed him by the ears, and 
ifted his head and shoulders off 
my body. 


Then it was the boy's .urn! With a 
roar of rage the infuriated beast shook 
himself free and turned to maul him. The 
fraction of time it took him to turn gave 
my husband the target he was waiting 
for. A shot rang out, and the leopard fell 
dead. 

The rest is soon told, An improvised 
stretcher ; the gentle ministrations after an 
hour or two of my nearest woman neighbour 
(who, by great good fortune, knew a good 
deal about nursing) ; gallons of permanganate 


“The great paw pinned me to the ground again.” 
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wounds; then a long, 
donkeys, and, finally, at 


the terrifying moments I lay under the claws 
of the great cat : 

I still bear many marks of the fight, and 
shall do, to the end of the chapter; but I 
am keener with my gun to-day than ever, 
observing but one prohibition laid upon me 
on my return from the hospital—never to 
get into the neighbourhood of a wounded 
animal again, If I have one regret it is that 
I came to live in the wilds ignorant of the 
elementary principles of medicine and 
nursing. Had my neighbour been as 
ignorant as I—well, I have the dector’s 
assurance that I should not have lived to tell 
this tale. And—who knows ?—it may fall 
to my lot one day to help some other woman 
in a similar plight. 
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A.M Hassenein Bey 


F.RGS. 


Illustrated by R. CATON WOODVILLE 


We have much pleasure in presenting our 
readers with these exclusive articles, for the 
name of the Author is one to conjure with in 
the domain of desert exploration. Mrs. Rosita 
Forbes made her famous journey to Kufra in 
company with Hassenein Bey, who was the 
first explorer to enter that jealously-guarded 
oasis since the German, Rohlfs, nearly lost his 
life there in 1879. In this fascinating narrative 
the Author describes his latest and greatest 
expedition—a wonderful trip across the desert 
from Sollum, on the Mediterranean, to El Obeid, 
in the Sudan, a distance of over two thousand 
miles. Much of the territory covered was 


V.—(Conclusion). 


HE valley of Erdi, where we were 
now encamped, was a narrow and 
winding depression in the hills. It 
ran to the southward for several 

miles, ending in a cul-de-sac where, in a 
shadowy. hollow under the rocks, lay the 
well. he pool was semicircular in shape, 
seven or eight yards long and half as broad. 
The well is like those at Ouenat, although I 
suspect that, in addition to the rain water, 
it may. possibly be fed by a spring. The 
approach to it is a rocky and somewhat, 
dangerous climb. 

Late in the afternoon I climbed the valley 
wall to watch the sunset and the play of 
light on the red sand and the rose-coloured 
rocks. The men shaved their heads, trimmed 
their beards, and washed and mended their 
clothes, which were becoming very tattered. 
Mohammed and Herri told me that from 
now on it would not be practicable to travel at 
night; the country was too hilly to be safe 
to traverse in the darkness. 

That evening the dog had a fit of barking 
and we suspected that strangers were near. 
We quickly put out the fires, gathered the 
camels together, made ready the rifles, and 


absolutely unexplored, and Hassenein Bey not 
only visited the strongholds of the mysterious 
Senussi fraternity, the rulers of the desert, but 
discovered two “lost” oases previously unknown 
to geographers. The journey was full of in- 
cident, and the Author’s striking photographs 
add greatly to the interest of the story. So 
highly did the scientific authorities regard the 
expedition that the Royal Geographical Society 
awarded the explorer their much-prized Gold 
Medal, while Dr. John Ball, O.B.E., Director 
of Desert Surveys, Egypt, wrote: “It appears 
to me to be an almost unique achievement in 
the annals of geographical exploration.” 


put out sentries ; but it proved to be a false 
alarm, A 

These precautions, like those taken when 
approaching a well, seem absurd when it is 
all over and nothing has happened, In 
unknown country like this, however, a 
caravan that did not observe them would be 
extremely foolish, for an attack by hostile 
tribesmen or outlaws is quite a likely occur- 
rence. 

On Thursday, May 17th, we were up at 
four and under way at 5.30. The climb out of 
the valley was as difficult as the descent and 
one camel fell—fortunately without serious 
results. When we reached the edge of the 
wadi and looked back, I realized the difference 
between these hill valleys and those at 
Arkenu and Ouenat, There the floor of the 
valley is on the same level as the plain 
outside, and one enters by a pass like a gate- 


way. In the region we were now in, the 
valleys are depressed below the general level 
of the country, and one descends into them 
by winding, rocky paths 

Turning to the south-east, we soon found 
ourselves in a country of black and red rocks, 


over which it was obviously impossible to 
travel in the dark. At 9.30 we descended a 


glo 


The explorer’s camp 


steep path into a large valley, where two 
of the camels stumbled and threw off their 
loads. One, carrying water, very nearly 
broke its neck, but the presence of mind of 
Abdullahi, who drew his knife and cut the 
girths, saved the situation. The wooden 
stopper of one of the fantasses came out and 
most of the water was spilled. Fortunately 
the next well was only three days ahead, and 
we had anamplesupply. Such an occurrence 
as this would have been a disaster if we had 
been on a long waterless trek. 

That morning a situation suddenly arose 
which might have had tragic results had it 
not been for two pieces of luck. Ahmed, the 
cook who had come with me from Egypt, was 
riding a camel without a bridle. He had 
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Members of the caravan playing draughts on the sand. 
used for the 
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in the valley of Erdi. 


asked Hamid, the camelman, to provide a 
bridle, but the other, being wise in the ways 
of camels, knew better than to do so. It is 
important that the camels shall be able to 
graze at will. They are more in need of food 
than of guidance. 

Ahmed’s camel, spying a fine tuft of grass, 
went straight to it. On the way he passed 
under a tree set thickly with thorns. The 
rider could not escape them, and his face 
was badly torn. Annoyed by the pain, 
Ahmed proceeded to curse the camel and its 
owner. Hamid instantly retaliated by 
cursing him, telling him not to revile the 
animal’s noble owner, I happened to be near, 
and in my heart I praised the camelman for 
his loyalty to Bu Helega, his master. 


Ze Ee | 
Biack and white stones are 


“men.” 
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Ahmed quickly dismounted, his face 
streaked with blood, and rushed hotly at 
Hamid. Senussi Bu Hassan, the other Hamid, 
and Sad, the Anjili, hastened to take the side 
of their brother Bedouin. Abdullahi ranged 
himself beside Ahmed —two Egyptians 
shoulder to shoulder. 

I had had experience of such sudden 
quarrels before, and instinctively looked to 
see where the rifles were. With deep relief I 
observed that they were safely fastened on 
the camels’ backs. The men had only sticks 


Hamid started to speak, 

“ He insulted me,” be began, but Ahmed 
interrupted him. 

“ He attacked me as I came off my camel,” 
he cried. 

““T don’t care who was insulted or who 
was attacked,” I declared sharply. ‘‘ You 
are all my men, and I will not have you 
behaving like a pack of ill-bred children.” 

Just then Zerwali came up. I turned 
first to Abdullahi and then to Senussi Bu 
Hassan and continued :— 


Bad going for the camels. Rough country south of Erdi. 


to fight with, but even so prompt action was 
necessary before the trouble became more 
acute. 

Galloping my horse among the men I 
ushed him between the two groups of com- 
atants, and curtly ordered Ahmed and 

Abdullahi to stand back. It was a most 
difficult moment for me, for I had my own 
men on one side and the men of my caravan 
on the other, and I was determined to show 
no favour. 

Senussi Bu Hassan and Hamid looked 
back, and for an instant I saw their eyes rest 
on the slung rifles. One word or gesture from 
me to the other party would have meant 
disaster, for the Bedouins outnumbered us. 
On the other hand, it was not the time, even 
if my own men were in the wrong, to humi- 
liate them before the Bedouins. 

“What do you mean by behaving like 
children ?” I demanded impartially of the 
whole group. ‘‘ Grown men like you should 
be ashamed of such conduct.” 


“And you older men, instead of bringing 
peace, actually take part in this disgraceful 
quarrel! Perhaps I have made a mistake. I 
should have chosen men for my caravan, not 
hot-headed boys.” 

By this time both parties had begun to 
cool down and to lose the tense look of 
men about to spring to the attack. Zerwali, 
who probably expected me to take the side 
of my own compatriots, Abdullahi and 
Ahmed, was disarmed and did the unex- 
pected thing. 

“Put Hamid on the ground,” he ordered 
the slave Faraj. ‘‘ I will beat him with my 
whip.” 

In a flash the stalwart Faraj laid Hamid 
unceremoniously on the ground and pinned 
him there with his knee. Before I could 
interfere Zerwali's whip descended twice, 
but by that time I had dismounted and 
caught Zerwali's arm. 

“ This is no matter for punishment,” I 
said, ‘‘ We don’t know who is to Liame. I 
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shall inquire into the matter and punish 
with my own hands the man who is proved 
guilty.” 

Turning to the men I commanded : 
“ Follow the camels.” 

Mohammed and Herri had tactfully kept 
out of the affair, and to them I gave the 
order ; ‘ Lead the way.” 

All moved off and I walked alone, trying 
to preserve for their benefit my expression of 
stern disapproval. 

Before very long the men of both parties 
felt like children who had been naughty. I 
caught furtive glances from both sides, but I 
kept my stern countenance until luncheon. 

Those who have travelled in the desert and 
know the Bedouins will realize what serious 
possibilities this incident contained. A 
single harsh word, interpreted as an insult, 
means shooting if guns are close at hand. If 
both men had had their rifles and I had been 
some hundred yards away, as was generally 
the case, there would almost certainly have 
been bloodshed. The Bedouins would pro- 
bably have killed Ahmed and Abdullahi out 
of hand. Then, as an Egyptian, what could I 
have done but avenge the killing of my 
countrymen, at whatever cost to myself ? 

It was very lucky for all of us that the 
rifles were out of the way and I was close at 
hand ! 

We camped in the shade of some fine trees, 
and before we started in the afternoon, 
Mohammed, Senussi Bu Hassan, Bukara, 
and Hamid, the camelman, came to ask me 
to forgive Hamid for having let his-anger get 
the better of him with Ahmed. I pardoned 
him readily, whereupon he went to Ahmed 
and kissed his head. Ahmed returned the 
compliment, and so the quarrel ended 
according to the best Bedouin tradition, 

We made our way down the big valley 
for three hours and camped near its mouth, 
Shortly before halting we saw ahead of us 
the distant hills of Agah, where lay the next 
well. The ground before us was flat sierra, 
and it was a great relief to see it after the 
rough going we had recently experienced. 

Early on the Sunday morning we 
cautiously approached the valley between 
the Agah hills. We came across fresh tracks 
of sheep and men, and were convinced that 
someone had a camp close by. Mohammed 
and Herri went ahead, as we knew that the 
inhabitants of this district were Gorans, 
and no one else spoke their language. They 
soon returned with three Gorans. T advanced 
to meet them, and we went through the 
solemn ceremony of giving and receiving the 
aman—the assurance of peaceful intentions, 
Approaching each other, we laid whatever 
weapons we were carrying, rifles or swords, 
onthe ground, Then T addressed them in the 
time-honoured phrases : ‘I swear by Ged 
that we are peaceful men, that we wish vou 
no harm, and that we have no intention cf 
robbing you.” One of them did the same in 
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his turn, and then we indulged in brief 
questions and answers on either side—Who 
are you? Whence do you come ? Whither 
are you going ? On what business ? Finally 
we shook hands, took up our weapons, and 
both sides retired. 

We tried to buy sheep from them, but they 
refused to sell. They went away, but sccn 
returned with ihree sheep which they offered 
as diafa (ce-emoxial offering), refusing to 
accept any money. As a return courtesy I 
gave them blie cloth, with which they were 
delighted. The camels were then sent otf 
to the well to Crink and te bring back water 
for the camp, while the men busied them- 
selves with preparations for a feast of meat. 

The valley of Agah is very picturesque—a 
long narrow defile between high cliffs, with 
more vegetation and trees than we had 
hitherto seen. Half way down its length it 
divides, one branch leading south-westward 
to the well and the other southwards toward 
the open desert. The well is similar to that at 
Erdi, but its water is badly fouled, 

We arose while it was still dark and the 
stars were shining in the clear sky. The 
Gorans came to bid us good-bye. Arami and 
Hassan had declined to go farther south and 
left us to return to Ouenat with Arami’s 
camel. We wound our way down the eastern 
fork of the valley, its steep sides protecting 
us from the sun. On the way we sighted three 
gazclle and some of the men gave chase, but 
the nimble animals climbed the hills and 
escaped, 

Very soon it got too hot for comfort and 
the camels, fresh from drinking, refused to 
goon, Wecampced in the shade of a tree, but 
soon discovered that better protection frem 
the sun was to be had in crevices in the 
rocks. The camels were allowed to graze and 
the men settled down to prepare the midday 
meal. The sheep were slaughtered and ther 
fiesh, impaled on sticks, was slowly revolved 
before the fire to roast in the Bedouin fashion, 

After lunch Hamid, the camelman, came 
running up to say that a flock of ostriches 
was approaching. We all grasped our rifles 
and stood ready. Soon the ostriches appeared, 
thirty or forty in number. The Bedouins were 
impatient, opening fire while the distance was 
too great, and the ostriches dashed off into 
another valley with the men in hot pursuit. 
Many shots were fired, but Zerwali soon 
came back to say that none of the birds had 
been killed, 

It remained very hot, and we were unable 
to start until 5 p.m. We followed the valley 
for an hour and then began to climb the 
hills. Before long we were in very broken 
country, with jagged hills in all directicns. 

On the Wednesday we were up much 
earlier than usual, for we were anxicus to 
reach the well of Enebah, The water of Agah 
was the worst we had yet tasted, and it wes 
having its effect on both men ard camels. 
A three-hours’ trek brought us to the edge of 
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A party of Bidiyats, encountered after the caravan had travelled for a fortnight through 


totally uninhabited country. 


the valley in which the well lay. We dropped 
down into it and discovered from tracks of 
sheep, donkeys, and men that the place 
was inhabited. Mohammed went forward 
to meet the people who lived there, gave and 
received the aman, and we were soon camped 
by the well. The water was excellent; 
animals and men both enjoyed the change. 

There was quite a large Bidiyat camp here, 
with hundreds of sheep and a few horses for 
the sheikhs. Presently the whole population, 
led by the shetkhs, came to greet us. I shook 
hands with them and distributed scent, put- 
ting a little on the hand of each man. 

In the afternoon they brought sheep as 
diafa, and the women—who have a keen 
business sense—produced butter and leather 
for sale. We gave them mejidies and cloth in 
exchange. In the evening I took observations, 
The Bidiyats were frightened at my theodo- 
lite and electric torch, and their suspicions 
were aroused. 

One of the sheikhs entered my tent and 
caught me opening the instrument case. I 
quickly shut it, but instantly realized my 
mistake. He had a dark, cruel face, with 
yellow eyes like those of a fox, set close to- 
gether, and I could see that he believed I 
had gold in the box. Nothing was said, but 
as he left my tent I ostentatiously ordered 
Senussi Bu Hassan and Hamid to take posts 
as sentries. Pointing to them, I told the 
sheikh not to allow the women and children 


to approach the camp at night lest my men 
might make a mistake and shoot at them, It 
was just a hint that we were wide awake and 
that there was no hope of catching us off our 
guard, and I was pleased to see that it had 
its effect. 

Thad a good night’s rest, and was awakened 
by the hubbub of the Bidiyat women bargain- 
ing with the men of my caravan for empty 
tins. They offered in return milk and a kind 
of dry shrub that they called tobacco. Five 
more sheep were brought as diafa, and more 
presents were distributed. 

Encouraged by a cool south-east wind we 
started at 3.15 p.m., but the wind soon 
dropped and we made slow progress in the 
heat. 

On the Friday we were up at four and 
started not long after. The country was very 
undulating and broken, and Herri was not 
sure of the way. Some of the time we followed 
the track left by a flock of sheep going pre- 
sumably toward Bao, but at intervals we 
lost it in tracts of broken stones. 

A little after five we dropped into a big 
valley whose name we discovered later to be 
Koni-Hina, running east and west and filled 
with fine trees. Just before reaching it we 
met a Goran with a few sheep, He came up to 
us, dropped his sword and spears on the 
ground, took off his sandals, and we shock 
hands. Mohammed and Herri then talked 
with him and learnt that there was a, Goran 
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camp in the valley before us. <A cattle 
merchant had also just arrived from Fada in 
Wadai with sheep and cows on his way to El 
Fasher. Mohammed and Herri approached 
the straw-thatched huts that constituted the 
Goran camp, while we went across the valley 


and camped on its farther rim. 

Soon a man came running to ask us to 
return to the camp and start again the next 
day. ILappreciated the hospitable suggestion, 


but felt that we could not atford to retrace 
our steps even for two or three kilometres. 
Ithanked him for the invitation and told him 
that we were in a great hurry, We should 
camp near by to wait for our two guides. 
An hour later Mohammed appeared, full of 
news from Fada and El Fasher, obtained 
from the merchant. 

We were busy that evening overhauling 
our baggage and repairing damages, for the 


maidens dropped on their knees in salutation, 


ropes were getting worn and the bags tattered. 
It was a consolation, however, to reflect that 
ina fortnight, if all went well, we should be in 
E] Fasher. 

Following sheep and camel tracks, we 
marched from one valley to another, camping 
in one of the largest, which had many shady 
trees. 

Herri proved himself a bad guide. He 
predicted that we would reach Bao on the Sun- 
day morning, but when night came we were 
not yet there. He knew the places when he 
saw them, but his sense of direction was 
faulty. Our water had given out except for 
one last givba, and it was very hot. 

We marched until 7.45, when we reached 
rocky ground dangerous for the camels even 
in the clear moonlight. We were on the edge 
of a large valley which Herri declared to be 
that of Bao, but we could not believe him, 
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and in return I gave them the usual Arab blessing.” 


Experience had taught me not to permit the 
last of the water supply to be used until we 
had not only seen the well, but had made 
sure that there was drinkable water there. 
I insisted that the last girba should not be 
touched that night, and so went to bed with- 
out dinner, since without water we could not 
cook, 

We were astir early, for empty stomachs 
do not encourage long sleep, and drove the 
camels onwards as we had never driven them 
before. How tired and weak the poor beasts 
looked ! There was no singing that morning, 
only a silent, relentless urging forward of the 
animals and ourselves. 

The descent into the valley was steep and 
dangerous. Three camels threw off their 
loads, which had to be carried by the men 
down to the level ground and loaded again. 
At last we saw a few sheep and a straw hut 


or two. We stopped and I let the men drink 
the water from the last girba, for which they 
had asked many times that morning: 

Herri and Mohammed went ahead and 
made their way to the huts. The caravan 
meanwhile moved directly down the valley 
toward the well. Soon some blacks of the 
Goran and Bidiyat tribes came to meet us. 
We fired our rifles as usual, as if in salutation, 
but in reality to impress the natives with our 
preparedness. 

I noticed that by a curious coincidence 
those who met us, men and women alike, were 
all old ; there was not a single young person 
amongst them, and especially no young 
women. A little later, however, I was sur- 
prised to see batches of slim and beautiful 
girls, brown or black and half naked, but 
holding themselves gracefully erect, coming 
towards us. As they approached, in groups 
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of three and four, I turned to Bukara and 
asked where they came from.  Bukara 
looked at them with great admiration, 
“ Allah is great !’’ he replicd. ‘‘ These girls 
belong to the village. They thought we were 
going to rob the placeand take the young girls 
away as slaves, so they sent them out to hide 
as soon as they sighted our caravan, Now 
that the men know we are peaceful they have 
sent word to the girls to come back,” 

As the maidens passed my horse they 

- dropped on their knees in salutation, as is 
the custom in this part of the world when 
addressing a person of higher rank. In re- 
turn I gave them the usual Arab blessing, 
“ May God's peace be on you and His mercy 
and blessings.” As they rose again the girls 
bashfully turned to look at my company of 
admiring Bedouins, 

We camped at the end of the valley, near 
the well, and an hour later the sheikh of the 
camp came to greet us. We discussed the 
roads to El Fasher and the direction to be 
followed. Herri looked very thoughtful and 
sad, for hé was now close to hisown country, 
across the frontier of French Wadai. He had 
thrown away his rights and run away from 
the French, leaving all his property and 
relatives behind, and gone to the solitary 
oasis of Ouenat to live in self-inflicted exile, 
and no doubt he felt very home-sick. 

There were several scores of blacks of the 
Goran and Bidiyat tribes at Bao. The women 
were graceful creatures, clothed with the 
utmost simplicity. Their dress was cither a 
length of skilfully-wound cloth, with a 
narrow strip serving as a belt in which was 
carried a small knife, or else a sheep-skin 
wrapped round the lower part of the body, 
Their hair is arranged in small plaits. They 
wear ornaments of silver and ivory, heavy 
rings in their hair, and bead and amber 
necklaces, Young girls wear only an apron of 
cloth or leather. The men are of splendid 
physique, go naked except for a loin cloth, 
and carry two or three spears, a sword, and 
a throwing knife. Only sherkhs wear white 
robes and large turbans, 

We gave the women and children maca- 
roni, but they refused toeat it. Instead, they 
threaded the pieces on strings and made 
necklaces, which they wore proudly. There- 
upon the business instincts of my Bedouins 
at once displayed themselves ; they made 
necklaces from our little store of macaroni 
and exchanged them for butter and leather, 

Herri and Mohammed were to leave us 
here, not caring to venture farther south, I 
had some difficulty in finding a guide to take 
us to Furawia, but at last succeeded, A 
sheep was brought to us as diafa, and on the 
Tuesday we dined early, intending to make 
a prompt start in the morning. 

The guide did not present himself, and T 
began to feel that the Bidiyat were sus- 
picious. At 12 p.m., however, he appeared 
and T immediately woke the men and set 
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them to loading the camels before he had anv 
chance of changing his mind. 

Herri and Mohammed started with us, as 
they wished to give the men of Bao the 
impression that they were going with us to 
El Fasher, otherwise they feared they might 
be waylaid. In an hour we had climbed out 
of the valley, and then halted to say good- 
bye to the guides, who were going to travel 
only by night on their way back to Ouenat, 
so as to avoid observation, 

As I stood a little apart from the caravan 
at the moment of farewell, I realized that 
the difficulties and dangers through which we 
had come had drawn us very close together. 
We all forgot that I was the head of a caravan 
and they my guides. The gentle-mannered 
old Herri put his hands on my shoulders and 
spoke with real feeling in his voice. 

“May God bless ‘you and give you 
strength,” he said. ‘‘ There is your road !” 
He pointed to an opening in the distant hills. 
I murmured a few words, in a voice that I 
could scarcely keep from trembling, and 
turned away to my caravan. And so the two 
dignified but somehow pathetic figures— 
both exiles from their own land—faded 
away in the moonlight, 

Shortly after an early start on Friday, 
June rst, the guide goz sleepy and “ lost his 
head,” and we were soon travelling due west 
instead of south-east, I did not interfere until 
we stopped for morning prayers at five, and 
then T asked him quietly if. he had intended 
to march to the westward, He was surprised, 
but frankly admitted his error, Fortunately, 
we had not been going wrong for long. 

At 6.30 we passed a hill called Tamaira, 
on which stood a dead tree marking the 
boundary between Wadai and the Sudan. 
From the boundary post we dropped into 
Wadi Hamar, a large valley full of big trees, 
which is said to extend westwards to Wadai 
and eastwards: towards the Sudan. We 
camped here for the midday halt and found 
tracks of giraffe. In the afternoon we walked 
through high dry grass looking like a great 
ficld of ripe corn, 

We made a very early start on the Satur- 
day to make sure of reaching Furawia that 
day. We camped near a Bidiyat camp, and 
soon learnt the distressing news that there 
was no food to be obtained at Furawia. 
This was contrary to my expectations, and I 
made haste to find a messenger to take a 
letter to the Governor of Darfurat El Fasher, 
asking him to send me provisions and cloth 
to clothe my men, who were by this time in 
rags. After much hesitation, caused ap- 
parently by fear, the Zaghawa sheikh of a 
camp near by came to visit us. He was 
under the Sudanese Government, and I 
promptly pounced on him and offered him 
three pounds to take a letter from me to 
Saville Pasha, Governor of Darfur. It was 
liberal pay, and in addition T threatened him 
with much unpleasantness should he hesitate 
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or refuse. I told him he must start at dawn 
the next day. After murmuring something 
about having no animal to carry him, he 
went away, but soon returned to say that he 
would take my letter to El Fasher on horse- 
back. This was good news, for we had had no 
sugar for three weeks and had been obliged 
to sweeten our tea as best we could with 
pounded dates. Flour and rice had also given 
out, and a scanty diet of macaroni prepared 
with bad water is very monotonous. 

I moved the camp near one of the wells in 
the valley and tried to buy a sheep to cheer 
up my men, but it was getting dark and none 
of the inhabitants came near us. Accordingly 
we watered the camels and settled down for 
night, not too well satisfied with life. 

Suddenly, however, I was surprised to hear 
my men singing, apparently as cheerful as 
though they had had a good meal. I called 
Zerwali and Bukara over and asked them 
what the singing was about when there was 
no sugar and little food and things were 
generally disagreeable. 

“ We can breathe now,” answered Zerwali. 
“We have entered the Sudan, and feel our- 
selves at last in safety.” 

“ Were you so fearful, then, of this journcy 
we have made ?”’ I asked. 

“At Kufra,”’ explained Bukara, “ all our 
relations said that we were ‘ walking for our 
fate’ when we took this road. ‘ Your fates 
are written,’ they said to us, ‘ but may God 
protect you.’ We wondered if, perhaps, 
they might not be right.” 

““You heard at Kufra,’’ added Zerwali, 
“‘howsome people offered you encouragement 
to take this route, while many advised against 
it. Those who favoured it were evil men who 


hoped that they would never sce you again.” 
ol, Lv1.—23. 
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On the march through rocky country before entering the Su 


Now that we were nearing the end of the 
trip Zerwali evidently felt himself more free 
to talk, and he told me that the houses of 
Sadaida and Jelilat, of the Zwaya tribe at 
Hawari and Kufra, had strongly resented my 
second visit and actually held a meeting to 
discuss the best means of either destroying 
the caravan or preventing me from coming 
back, 

I realized then what pluck it had taken for 
these men to come with me by the strange 
and unknown way without a murmur of 
protest. I felt proud of them. 

At 2 a.m, Hamid, who was acting as sentry, 
woke me to say that the messenger had 
arrived and was ready to take my letter to 
El Fasher. Two letters lay ready written 
under my pillow, one to Saville Pasha and the 
other to the officer in command at Kultum, 
the outpost on the way to El] Fasher, asking 
him to make sure that my letter to E] Fasher 
reached its destination. I was glad the 
messenger had come so early, for the sooner 
we received supplies the happier we should 
all be. I promised him a few extra dollars if 
he would deliver the letter in four days, bade 
him a very warm God-speed, and watched 
him ride off in the moonlight. 

Sleep came slowly to me that first night at 
Furawia, for I was feeling excited. Now I 
was in touch with the outside world again, 
and the worst of the journey was over, even 
though it would still be a month or more 
before I should exchange my caravan for 
other methods of travel, The “lost ’’ oases of 
Arkenu and Ouenat were now definitely 
located, and, if my observations proved to be 
as accurate as I hoped they were, a good map 
could be made of the strip of the Libyan 
Desert from Jalo to Furawia. 
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We spent three full days at Furawia 
getting used to the damp climate and trying 
to obtain enough to eat to keep us from feel- 
ing miserable. Dark clouds hovered overhead 
much of the time, and it rained every day. 
My men gorged themselves with mutton, 
but the lack of sugar and other provisions 
rather took the edge off their enjoyment. 

On June 6th we started south and climbed 
slowly out of the valley. We passed many 
flocks of sheep and cattle, tended by slim 
girls and boys clad in nothing but a loin 
cloth or strings of beads. 

It was quite different from the desert we 
had come through. We were following a 
beaten track and frequently passed small 
villages of straw huts and other signs of 
habitation. 

Near one of the villages I told the caravan 
to go ahead, pointing out to them where we 
would camp. I followed more leisurely with 
my horse, for I wanted to take some observa- 
tions. As I neared the camp I heard vcices 
curiously upraised, and my first thought was 
that some of the men had got into trouble 
with the natives. Spurring my horse, I 
hurried on, and presently my mind was 
relieved, for I heard a drum and women’s 
voices singing. It was just after sunset, and 
in the dusk I could not clearly distinguish 
the crowd moving towards me, but one of 
my men came rushing up to tell me they had 
had a most cordial reception from the people 
of the village, who had insisted on coming 
out to receive ‘‘ the Sheikh of the Caravan.” 

He had hardly broken this news to me 
when a bevy of young girls, some singing, 
others dancing, surrounded my_ startled 
horse, which forthwith started prancing. The 
women raised ‘“ /u-dias ” and I was urged by 
my Bedouins to ‘empty gunpowder.” The 
people made way for my horse, and I 
walked him a short distance off, came gallop- 
ing back and pulled him up dead. By this 
time I had got out my rifle, and as my horse 
halted I fired my shot, in Bedouin fashion, at 
the feet of the first row of beautiful damsels, 
They were half frightened and half delighted. 
Six of them surrounded the horse and gave 
me the shabaal, that is to say, they whirled 
their tresses towards me with a sudden twist 
of the head, as a woman of Southern Europe 
might throw a rose. In response, I put my 
finger on each girl's forehead and, holding my 
rifle high in the air, twirled it round her head, 
crying ‘“‘Abshiy bil kheir!" (“Rejoice in 
the bounty of God"). We then formed our- 
selves into a procession and proceeded to the 
camp. The moment they saw me coming, 
surrounded by all these girls, my men fired 
in the air. The Bedouin is very chivalrous, 
and this is his idea of honouring the lad 
Afterwards I distributed scent to all the girls, 
who went away very happy. 

The next day we reached Um Burn, 
thirtv-vight kilometres from Furawia. We 
camped near the well, and the next morning 
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I was awakened early by sounds of cattle and 
sheep coming to water. An hour later a busy 
market was being held alongside our camp, 
for we had unwittingly pitched our tents 
close by the big tree that marked the centre 
of the market-place. Only wcmen took part 
in the sales, bringing butter, leather, mats, 
maize, cotton, and salt, which they bartcred 
with one another without the use of money. 
The men, meanwhile, lay about at their ease 
and did nothing. As I watched this scene 
and others not unlike it in the villages 
of the Sudan I found myself wondering 
whether the black women were not better 
off as slaves in a Bedouin household. Here 
they do all the work that is done—looking 
after the cattle and sheep, attending to the 
house, preparing the meals, carrying on the 
business of the market—everything. As 
slaves they would have only certain circum- 
scribed duties and some opportunity for 
leisure. When I turned this over in my mind. 
however, I seemed to catch something in 
the sound of their talk and laughter that is 
lacking with slaves. Perhaps there is some- 
thing in the feeling of liberty, even when it is 
accompanied by drudgery. 

The next stage of our journey was a five 
days’ trek to Kuttum, to the southward. 
The weather was generally good, though hot, 
with an occasional shower. We travelled, as 
usual, in the early morning and late after- 
noon, There was a beaten track with fairly 
good going, through hilly country covered 
with dry grass and small trees. At intervals 
we encountered patches which had been 
burnt in preparation for cultivation. 

On the third day my messenger to El Fasher 
returned, with two companions, but it was 
a disappointing meeting. It had taken him 
five days instead of four to reach his destina- 
tion, and he had not brought the answer to 
my letter back with him. This was waiting 
for me, he said, in the possession of a soldier 
at Metarraj Well, twelve hours’ journey 
from where we were. The soldier had also 
provisions for us, 

There was little for dinner when we 
camped that night. After the scanty meal I 
sent our guide off post-haste with orders to 
ride all night until he reached Metarraj. 
There he was to tell the soldier to come to 
us as fast as he could. 

We started before four the next morning, 
and in an hour the men came rushing to me 
with the news that there was a soldier ahead 
onacamel. Ina few minutes I was reading a 
letter from Mr. Charles Dupuis, acting 
Governor of Darfur, who had sent a small 
supply of rice, flour, tea, and sugar. 

I was especially pleased to receive a box 
of cigarettes, for I had not smoked since 
leaving Erdi. At Ouenat I had suddenly 
realized that there were only a few cigarettes: 
left. I then laid down a strict rule for my- 
self ; one cigarette a day after dinner, It wes 
hard work waiting all day for that bricf 
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smoke, but it was worth it when the moment 
came, I would get into a sheltered corner, 
light the precious cigarette, and shield it 
carefully from any breath of wind that might 
make it burn ever so slightly faster. When 
the few cigarettes were gone, there was 
nothing left but memories—and expectation. 
Now at last the expectation was gratified 
with a vengeance, and I smoked until my 
throat was sore. 

Bukara, clutching a handful of the newly- 
arrived cigarettes, put on his long tasseled 
ted ¢arboosh, got on the guide’s horse, and 
did a little fantasia of joy. When we camped 
at the Government rest-house at Marahig 
general rejoicing broke loose, with singing 
and dancing. The soldier, a corporal, looking 
on while the men set the sugar-loaf on the 
ground and executed a wild dance about it, 
evidently thought us all a little mad. 

“Why all this rejoicing ? ” he demanded. 

“ Because for a month we have had no 
sugar, and now our tea will be sweetened 
again,” replied Abdullahi. 

The corporal shook his head and smiled 
comprehendingly. ‘‘ I must return at once 
to Kuttum and bring you more provisions,” 
he said. ‘ We never realized that you were 
so short of food,’’ Before he left he was kind 
enough to go to a camp nearby and bring us 
a sheep and butter, which were to be paid 
for by the Deputy-Governor of Kuttum, 
since the seller refused to accept Egyptian 
paper money. The corporal then left with 
letters from me for Mr. Dupuis and the 
Deputy-Governor of Kuttum. 
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The provisions which he had brought us 
were good as far as they went, but as we 
should very soon be in need of more I 
decided to push on at once. We made our 
stop for the night only a few kilometres 
farther on, for the camels were in a very bad 
condition, and two of them refused to move 
until their loads were taken off. It rained for 
an hour that evening, but it could not dampen 
our spirits. The humidity and the smell of 
the wet grass reminded me of England. 

We made an early start next morning in 
order to reach Metarraj Well for the midday 
halt. We lunched at the rest-house near the 
well and received a visit from the Sheikh of 
Metarraj, who brought a few chickens as 
diafa, He wanted us to stop the night so that 
he could entertain us properly the next day, 
but I felt the necessity of going on as fast 
as possible, for the condition of the camels 
was getting steadily worse. 

An hour and a half after starting the next 
day another soldier on horseback appeared. 
He brought a letter from the Deputy- 
Governor of Kuttum and a small quantity 
of rice and sugar. They were gratefully 
received, for once more we were on short 
rations and without sugar for our tea. A 
little later we camped in the valley of Bao. 
In the afternoon, soon after we had started 
again, it came on to rain with a strong south- 
east wind, and I thought it might be wise to 
camp until the storm was over. Through my 
glasses, however, I made out ahead of us the 
row of straw huts that indicated the Markas 
—the Government house—of Kuttum, and 


The chief of the Zaghawa tribe of Darfur coming to meet the explorer. 
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spurred on by the sigkt we drove the camels 
faster. 

Soon a group of horsemen were seen 
approaching us, and my Bedouins impulsively 
raised a cheer. When I recognized the uni- 
form of the Sudanese troops, it was the most 
inspiring sight that I had seen for many 
weeks. Riad Abu Akla Effendi and Nasi 
El Din Shaddad Effendi, the two moawins 
(Deputy-Governors) of Kuttum, approached 
with a detachment of ten soldiers, the judge, 
the head clerk, and other local officials and 
notables, I shook hands warmly with them 


all, and under their escort the caravan moved 
on through the village. 


As we approached 
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solitude and the companionship, the desert 
and its life. Ithanked God for His guidance 
across this vast expanse of trackless sand, 
and found myself adding, half wistfully, a 
prayer that I might come back to it again. 

I had given orders for an early start the 
next morning, but in their eagerness my men 
somewhat exaggerated my idea of “ early,” 
and got us under way at half-past two ! 

Three hours’ march from E] Fasher we 
camped to make preparations for entering 
the place. We all shaved and put on our best 
clothes. Mr. Dupuis had kindly sent a supply 
of white cloth to Kuttum for us, and my 
ragged, travel-stained men were able to 


The market-place at Kuttum. 


the Markas women clothed in white and 
beating drums greeted us with singing and 

‘lu-lias.'' We settled ourselves in and about 
the rest-house and the women came again 
to offer greetings. In a long line they sang 
and danced, much to the delight of my 
Bedouins, who asked permission to ‘‘ empty 
gunpowder "’ in acknowledgment of the 
courtesy, I could not refuse my consent, and 
one by one, beginning with Bukara, the men 
performed the ceremony. 

We left Kuttum at six o'clock on the 
morning of June 17th, cheered by the 
generous hospitality we had enjoyed and 
the friendly send-off our friends gave us. The 
two days’ journey to El Fasher was a joy- 
ride. We all felt the thrill and exhilaration of 
getting in touch with the world again, 

As I went to bed on the 1&th, however, 
I realized with a sudden stab of regret that 
this was my last day in the real desert. I 
reflected how sadly I should miss my men and 
my camels, the desolation and the beauty, the 


appear once more in decent raiment. They 
crowded eagerly round my remnant of a 
mirror to see how they looked. Rifles were 
cleaned and the luggage tidied as much as 
possible. I wished that I could do some- 
thing for the thin and dejected-looking 
camels, but rest and attention to their sore 
backs were what they needed. Nevertheless, 
they likewise seemed to be infected with the 
spirit of eagerness felt by all of us, and 
walked forward briskly. Abdullahi and 
Zerwali got into their silks, and the caravan 
moved gaily towards its destination. 

As we reached the outskirts of El Fasher, 
cheers of rejoicing rose throughout the 
caravan, A cavalcade of men in khaki was 
coming toward us. I put spurs to my horse 
and he responded willingly. He saw other 
horses before us, pricked up his ears, and 
dashed toward them, 

Mr. Dupuis rode forward to meet me, and 
we shook hands warmly. The greetings were 
repeated by the British and Egyptian officers 
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of his staff, and 
we went on to his 
house, a part of 
which he gener- 
ously made over 
to me and my 
men, The weary 
camels w cr e 

rom: taken 
a nee by Bim- 
bashi Andas, 
who gave them 
food, water, and 
the medical 
treatment for. 
their wounds that 
they so much 
needed. 

For ten days I 
was the guest of 
Mr. Dupuis and 
was lavishly en- 
tertained by the 
officers and 
officials of the 
garrison and the 
notables of the 
town. Hospitality 
was. showered 
upon me, and 
every kind of 
assistance that could possibly be needed was 
eagerly rendered. This was civilization 
again, and I keenly enjoyed once more the 
luxuries of life, especially vegetables and 
fruits. It is only when one has gone through 
the austere régime of the desert that one looks 
upon such things as real luxuries. 

At last the day came when I must take 
leave of my loyal companions of the long 
trek from Kufra. When Bukara and _ his 
brother, with Hamid and Senussi Bu Jaber, 
came to my room to say good-bye, it was a 
moment full of real emotion and crowded 
with memories. These rugged men of the 
desert burst into tears, and I found my own 
eyes wet. We had been through all sorts of 
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This map shows the route taken by Hassenein Bey 
wonderful journey. 
indicates his earlier trip to Kufra and back. 
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experiences  to- 
gether and come 
out fast friends. 
I could never 
wish for better 
companions on a 
journey into 
desolate "regions 
—men more 
able, plucky, or 
loyal. 

We read the 
Fat-ha, the sound 
of the familiar 
sacred phrases 
being punctuated 
by Bukara’s sob- 
bing. Then I ex- 
changed a final 
handclasp with 
each of them and 
we parted—to 
meet again one 
day, I hope, in 
that desert that 
I love as much as 
they. 

One more long 
camel-trek lay 
before me to 
El Obeid, six 
hundred kilometres to the eastward. There I 
took train for Khartoum and thence home to 
Cairo, where I arrived on August Ist, 1923. 

I had been away from home seven months 
and twenty-three days, having trekked 
two thousand two hundred miles across the 
desert by caravan. 

As to the results, I had determined finally 
the position of the Zieghen Wells and Kufra 
on the map of Africa, in the placing of 
which there had hitherto been errors of a 
hundred and forty-five kilometres respec- 
tively. I had also had the great good fortune 
to put the ‘lost’ oases of Arkenu and Ouenat 
definitely on the map of the Libyan Desert, 
and, for the moment. I was well content 
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The Governor of Darfur and his staff waiting to receive the Author on his arrival at 
El Fasher, the capital of the province. 
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Ss Gillow 


Mlustratea by KENNETH INNS 


lex benighted traveller’s terrifying adventure in a French town. The 


| story was related to the Author by a friend whose name has 


furnished to us. 


been 


“IT have not the slightest doubt as to the absolute 
truth of the narrative,” 


says Mr. Gillow. 


URING the Easter of 1920 I was 

touring along the south coast of 

France and happened to be spend- 

ing a few days in Marseilles when, 

Jate one afternoon, I received an urgent 

wire calling me back to London on im- 
portant business. 

Without hesitation I packed a bag— 
leaving my heavier luggage at the hotel to 
await my return a few days later—and 
caught the night-train to Paris, which would 
get me there in the early morning. So hurried 
was my departure that there was not even 
time to book a berth in a wagon-lit, although 
as a matter of fact the wagon-lit train left 
too late for my convenience. I installed my- 
self comfortably in an empty compartment 
in a first-class carriage and presently the 
motion lulled me to sleep. 

I must have slumbered for some hours 
when a sudden jerking, as the train came to 
a standstill, awoke me. Peering out of the 
carriage window, I saw through the gloom 
that we had reached Dijon. A glance at my 
watch showed me that it was two a.m., and I 
suddenly realized that I was feeling both 
hungry and thirsty. Here was an excellent 
opportunity for a cup of coffee and a sand- 
wich at the station buffet—providing the 
train stopped long enough. 

“ Dix minutes, monsieur,”’ was a porter's 
reply to my query as to the duration of 
the halt. 

Leaving my overcoat and bag in the 
carriage, I took my hat and hurried off to 
the buffet. I was promptly served with the 
coffee and sandwich, but had hardly taken 
three sips when the whistle of the engine 
echoed through the station ! 


I flung down some money without even 
counting it and dashed out on to the plat- 
form, only to find my train steaming out of 
the ‘station and Gathering speed every 
moment ! 

I sprinted after it along the platform, but 
never stood the slightest chance of catching 
it up. Probably the engine only hooted when 
already half out of the station, which, of 
course, didn’t leave me time enough. 

Here was a nice plight to be in—stranded 
at two a.m. in a strange town, with—as I 
ascertained on inquiry—no train by which 
I could continue my journey until seven in 
the morning! This would make me reach 
Paris five hours late, thus upsetting my plan 
to catch the Calais connection from the 
Gare du Nord at ten a.m. 

The only thing to do, it seemed to me, was 
to seek an hotel in which to spend the rest 
of the night, since the loss of my coat made 
it impossible for me to wait in the cold 
station, 

Not a cab was in sight when I started out, 
and to make things even more cheerful a 
soaking drizzle set in. Dijon is not a very 
big town, and every hotel I went to seemed 
to be packed with summer tourists and 
travellers. Not one of the places I visited 
could place at my disposal even the smallest 
room, 

Despairing of finding accommodation, I 
started back on what appeared to me, as 
far as I could remember, to be the way to 
the station, Apparently, however, I mistook 
a turning, for I suddenly found myself 
hurrying down a narrow street in some 
dingy quarter which I could not remember 
having traversed before. 1 was filled with 


joy, however, on sighting a red light about 
a hundred yards farther on. ‘ Good!” I 
thought. ‘ Here at-last is a caf¢ where I can 
sit down and rest.” 

Arrived at the place, I saw that it was a 
shabby - looking, badly -lighted drinking- 
house, but I was in no mood to be critical, 
so I opened the door and walked in. 

Behind the bar was a red-haired woman, 
and beside her stood a man whom I noticed 
had only two fingers on his left hand, the 
thumb and forefinger. Two other men sat 
drinking at a table; otherwise the place 
was empty. Its aspect was none too cheer- 
ful, and the atmosphere recked of stale wine 
and tobacco smoke. 

It was too late to back out now, however, 
and so I advanced towards the bar with as 
much assurance as I could muster. Un- 
fortunately, not having any small change 
left, I was compelled to pull out my wallet— 
which contained about five thousand francs 
in French currency—in order te pay for my 
consommation and a cigar. At the moment, 
however, I did not realize the rashness of this 
action, and sat down quietly with my drink, 
I had an unpleasant sensation, however, 
that for one reason or another I was being 
closely watched. Probably, I told myself, 
they were not used to seeing respectably- 
dressed customers at such an hour. 

Presently, following a brief consultation 
in undertones with the red-haired woman, 
the “‘ fingerless’ man, as I will call him, 
came across and asked me politely whether 
‘Monsieur’ required a room. ‘If so,” 
he said, “‘ we have one vacant upstairs.” 

Reflecting that I could certainly do with 
three or four hours’ sleep, and being also 
anxious to prove to mysclt that I had no fear, 
I readily agreed. Thereupon, after I had 
paid in advance for the use of the room, the 
red-haired woman beckoned me to follow her 
upstairs. 

She carried in her hand a lighted candle, 
and by its flickering rays we groped our way 
up a rickety staircase which led, not to a 
landing, but only to one small door, Open- 
ing this the woman entered a sort of attic- 
room sparsely and cheaply furnished. Stand- 
ing the candlestick down on a chest of 
drawers near the door, she promised to call me 
at six sharp (which would give me ample 
time to catch the seven o'clock Paris train), 
and with a cordial “ Bonne-nuit, monsieur /.” 
retired, shutting the door behind her. 

After she had gone I made a hasty survey 
of the room. The bed was of the old- 
fashioned box type, with a solid wooden top 
supported by four posts. A picture of Marie 
Antoinette hung on the wall against which 
the bed stood, suspended midway between 
the canopy and the blankets. There was no 
other furniture except the chest of drawers. 
The solitary window was a small, iron- 
barred affair, almost like a skylight, looking 
out on to a yard containing a few barrels. 
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The door, I noticed with dismay, had no 


key. 

These people, of course, might be perfectly 
honest, but somehow they did not inspire 
me with confidence, and anyhow I didn’t 
intend to run any risks. Accordingly, as 
quietly as possible, I moved the chest of 

lrawers so that one end of it rested against 
the bed and the other against the door, 
thus making entry practically impossible, 
My barricade in position, I blew out the light, 
lay down, and soon fell asleep. 

I woke with a start about two hours later ; 
I had an odd feeling that something out of 
the ordinary was happening. Sitting up, I 
quictly lit the candle and looked round, Then 
to my horror, I realized that ‘wo things 
were happening simultaneously. 

In the first place the wooden top of the 
box-bed was slowly sliding down the posts 
towards me; ‘‘ Marie Antoinctte’s ’’ head 
had already disappeared above it ! Secondly 
someone was twisting the door-bandle, 
trying to gain an entry ! 

I bounded out of the bed, which was now 
almost closed up—the top touched the 
blankets a moment later—and took a 
cautious peep through the crack of the door. 
Outside I recognized the figure of the 
‘fingerless ’? man, His head was half-turned 
away from me, and he was calling in an 
undertone. ‘Hurry up with that bed, 
Marie!” 

“The rope is down as far as it will go,” 
came the reply, whereupon the rascal concen- 
trated his attention on the door-handle again, 

Presently another man came up the short 
staircase, and I saw that he was carrying a 
sort of metal crow-bar. Using it as a batter- 
ing ram, the two began working steadily at 
the door, They did not trouble now about 
making a noise, for they doubtless imagined 
me pinned helplessly in the bed. But they 
were mistaken, as they speedily discovered ! 
I began to shout with all my might, but the 
walls were thick, the window small, and mcst 
law-abiding people, no doubt, fast asleep, so 
that my voice didn’t carry far or wasn’t heard. 

Anyway, no help came; the only effect 
of my outcries was to cause the attack upon 
the door to redouble in violence. It was 
quite certain that, in spite of the chest of 
drawers, it could not hold out v-ry long 
under the rain of blows. Already great cracks 
were appearing in it, and it threatened to 
collapse altogether at any moment ! 

Turning to the window, I shook the bars 


felt convinced, they would assuredly kill me ; 
they would not dare to let me get away with 
my life. 

Suddenly an inspiration occurred to me. 
The barred window appeared very inade- 
quate ; it seemed to me that originally there 
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“The wooden top of the box-bed was slowly sliding down the posts towards me.” 


must have been another window somewhere 
in the attic and that it had perhaps been 
boarded up. Forthwith I started groping 
round the walls and sounding them. It was 
a slim chance, but it was better than sitting 
there listening to the battering at the door 
and waiting to be murdered. 

Imagine my joy when, at a part of the 
wall at right angles to the sky-light, I felt 
some match-boarding under the paper. 
There was not a second to spare—the door 
was shaking violently—and I tore at the 
thin boards madly, cutting my hands and 
breaking my nails in the process. 

After the first section gave way, the rest 
was easy, and very soon I was rewarded by 
the sight of a small window with two glass 
panes, covered with the cobwebs and dust 
of many years but—thank goodness !|—un- 
protected by iron bars. 

With the aid of one of the strips of wood 
I reduced the glass to smithereens and 
forced myself through the opening, ripping 
my clothes badly on the jagged fragments 
remaining in the frame. Clinging precariously 
to the ledge, I found Tayeelt looking down 
into the little yard. I took a long breath and 
jumped, landing on an old barrel, which 
promptly collapsed with a mighty crash. 

Bruised and battered but not seriously 
hurt, I picked myself up and hurriedly 
scrambled over a wall which gave on to a 
road. As I did so the red-haired woman 
came scurrying across the yard shouting: 
‘* Jules! This way! Here he is!” She 
almost grabbed my ankle, but not quite, and 
in another second I had leapt down on to the 
pavement and was running for my life. 

What a strange sight I must have 
presented—dishevelled, torn, bleeding, dirty, 
and with a rag that had once been my 
collar hanging round my neck! I ran wildly 
up one street and down the next, my sole 
idea being to get away from that horrible 
house. Suddenly I saw a policeman in front 
of me. He stared at me in utter amazement 
for a moment, then he grabbed at me and 
arrested me. : 

Luckily my fairly sound knowledge of 
French enabled me to explain the situation 
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in a few words, whereupon he asked me if 
I felt well enough to accompany him on an 
immediate search for my late lodging. I 
said I did, but added that I entertained 
doubts as to my ability to guide him, since 
in my headlong flight I had taken little note 
of the streets. 

We set off, however, and spent an hour in 
searching, entirely without result. The town 
was strange to me, and my confusion, un- 
fortunately, complete. We did sight one red 
light, but it wasn’t the place, nor were our 
difficulties alleviated by an early morning 
brouillard or mist. 

The policeman kept asking me questions 
such as: ‘“‘ Was it down the Rue So-and-so ?’”’ 
but try as I might no name he mentioned 
struck a responsive chord in my mind. 
Finally, at a few minutes to six, we aban- 
doned our hunt and repaired to the police- 
station, where I retold my story. 

The Commissaire, seing that I was a 
Britisher, appeared very anxious that I 
should have a good opinion of him. He was 
courtesy itself, and after noting my name 
and address promised to institute a thorough 
search for the place from the description I 
gave him. 

With a_ borrowed overcoat—which I 
promised to send back from Paris, where 
I intended to buy a complete new rig-out— 
the wreck of my clothing was hidden from 
view, and I was thus enabled to catch the 
seven o'clock train and continue my journey, 
which ultimately ended without further 
incident. 

Though I duly returned the overcoat, I 
never heard anything further from the 
police with regard to the results of their 
search, so I suppose they were unable to 
locate the death-trap where I met with my 
adventure. 

- Thus ended an experience which I shall 
never forget. My only regret is that the 
tufhans have presumably escaped scot-free. 
I should dearly have liked to see them caught 


and severely punished, and I often wonder 
how many unsuspecting victims they must 
have robbed and 

disposed of. 


who knows ?—perhaps 
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An exciting little tale of life in a railroad construction-camp in 


Canada. A trio of 


rascally foreigners supplied the workers with illicit liquor, and some of the half-crazed men 


promptly started troub! 


and tried to blow up a tunnel. 


“I stake my word thatthe stoxy. 


is absolutely true,” writes Mr. Sandell, “and most of the people I have mentioned will 
be readily recognized by Canadian railroad pioneers.” 


those who dwell in the wild places of 

the earth, many a true story of 

romantic adventure that now lies 
locked in the memory of a few participants 
in the cffair would be given to the world, 

Those hardy pioneers who can remedy a 
housing shortage in a night with the com- 
bination of stout logs and as stout an arm, 
face the physical crises of life and death with 
far greater ease than they handle pen or 
pencil, and if an occasional tale of primitive 
prowess makes its way into print it runs the 
risk of being regarded as sheer fiction by 
stay-at-home critics. 

Very few people, when travelling in 
luxury across America, ever give a thought 
to the myriad romances that went to the 
construction of the line over which they are 
speeding. 

I have known men to gain small fortunes 
in a few months by the judicious use of 
dynamite in the right part of a rock cut, 
and then squander their earnings in such 
mad dissipations as champagne baths, 
Others, again, put two years of sheer hard 
work into some hastily-made contract only 
to find themselves financially ruined at the 
end, My old acquaintance, Bill McCairn, 
however, became the richer by some hundreds 
of thousands of dollars owing to the sharp 
temper of a blacksmith, 

In those days Bill was a one-horse team- 
ster, working for a modest wage at Cobalt, 
Ontario, and “ Buck” Fisher, being the 
blacksmith in his vicinity, the twain naturally 
came into frequent contact. 

One day ‘‘ Buck ” mistook his own thumb 
for a horseshoe nail, hit it hard, gave full 
vent to his repertory of profanity, and 
flung his hammer from him, 

Bill retrieved it. He took his time about 
picking it up, and a handful of moss that 
flying tool had knocked from the rocky 
surface where it struck he carefully replaced, 


i education were more prevalent amongst 


“This place your own property, Buck ? 
he queried, at a decent interval after bringirg 
back the hammer. 

““Yeh—an’ anyone can have the whole 
durned show, shack an’ all, fer a chew o’ 
plug,” growled the smith, still sucking his 
injured thumb. 

“‘T guess the shop would do to stable old 
Pete here,” Bill went on casually. ‘‘ Look 
here—I’ll take a chance on it at a hundred 
dollars.” 

One may imagine that McCairn’s eyes 
glistened when ‘‘ Buck ” accepted the offer, 
for the observant teamster had discerned 
the glint of silver where the hammer had 
struck. After moving in he soon persuaded 
his brother “ Chip ” to finance him, and ina 
few years the proceeds that accrued from 
* Buck” Fisher’s property at Cobalt had 
brought Bill two things—a contract to 
construct a substantial portion of a trans- 
continental railroad, and a still more sub- 
stantial thirst. 

Remorse would follow swiftly on the trail 
of his frequent outbreaks until one 
particularly strenuous orgy that—to the 
detriment of his work—lasted fully six weeks, 
changed him into a red-hot temperance 
crank. 

The repentant Bill promptly enlisted the 
services of his brother and several “‘ soft- 
drink ” advocates of much local influence, 
and as a consequence the whole construction 
work from Oban to Port Arthur suddenly 
“ went dry.” 

True, one could legitimately buy strong 
liquor at Nepigon, but only on the premises 
of that little town’s two hotels, and special 
agents patrolled the borders of the trail to 
enforce these drastic new regulations. 

The ban was on the bottle in earnest, and 
the sequel was prophesied by every old- 
timer whose eyes had been wont to glisten 
at the mention of “‘ hooch.” ‘‘ Moonshine ” 
and illicit peddling, they said, with all their 


attendant evils, would speedily make their 
appearance, 

At the time of which I write—the early 
months of 1913—a branch line of the 
Canadian Northern Railroad was in course 
of construction, and I had charge of the 
first of four camps located on the ten miles 
of grade sub-contracted by one Ted Mait- 
land. 

One afternoon in January a bespectacled 

oung Englishman drifted into my camp. 
His mame was Allen, and he was an un- 
ordained preacher, a well-knit, pleasant- 
looking fellow with a fund of youthful 
humonr that contrasted refreshingly with the 
rugged and doubtful jests of my men. 

He preached an intelligent sermon in the 
bunk-house to my station-gang Swedes, 
punched the “ bull-cook’s ” head for blas- 
pheming unnecessarily, and then, after 
yarning with me about the Old Country, 
paid his footing and passed on. 

Some few weeks after his advent I received 
an urgent telephone call from Molloy, who 
sub contracted the adjoining ten miles of 

6; 

“‘ You'd best run down to the end of your 
works,” he advised. ‘' There’s a bunch of 
Finns been hittin’ up my men to buy 
liquor. They’re loaded up with jars, and I 
guess it’s rotten dope. Anyhow, I’ve 
chased ’em off my section, so it’s up to 

ou! : 

” It was the work of a minute for me to 
pull down the ear-flaps of my cap, don a 
mackinaw coat, lock the office, and set off at 
a jog-trot down the well-trodden trail. 

For the first two miles of the grade my 
station gangs were hard at work, and the 
foremen told me laughingly that they had 
seen no sign of ‘‘ hooch ”’ since they were in 
town and didn’t want to either, since it 
would demoralize their men and spoil a 
likely contract. 

Another half mile 
of walking brought 
me to “ Larsen’s 
cut,” a rather im- 
portant contract 
that included a 
deep rock-cut and 
the filling in of a 
gap of running 
water—one of the 
most expensive 
forms of construc- 
tion. The sight of 
the gang, standing 
idle at the dump, 
caused me to 
hasten my _ steps 
until I reached 
them, They were 
surrounding three 
Finns laden with 
bulky pack-sacks, 
certainly most 


The Author at his camp on the construction work. 
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villainous-looking representatives of their 
country. The trio were »bviously my 
quarry, so I went up to them, 

‘Off my work, boys!” I ordered. 
“ There's a big fine hereabout for peddling 
liquor.” 

The three Finns feigned ignorance of the 
English language, but Larsen turned on me 
with a growl, 

“Dis ban my bit o’ work, boss.” 

“Yes; but it’s Maitland’s territory,” I 
retorted, ‘‘ and I represent him for the time 
being. Also, Larsen, the engineer will give 

ou a mighty tight estimate of work done 
if he finds you loafing.” 

Thereupon the men went sullenly back to 
their work, for the resident engineer is 
absolute monarch over his seven miles of 
grade, and his estimate has a great deal to 
do with the amount of stake-money due 
to the station gangs on the completion of 
their contracts. 

The Finns trudged on, well aware that I 
was fifty yards or so in their rear, and with 
heavy humour paused repeatedly to point 
out the beauties of the scenery to one 
another and thus delay my progress. We 
passed my camp and tramped on beyond it 
until I had reached and warned the last 
gang on my camp’s grade. Then I hastily 
retreated to the office and rang up Camp 
Three. Repeated rings elicited no response, 
and I was about to hang up the receiver 
when a cheery voice hailed me. 

“That you, old boy? Allen speaking— 
from your Camp One. I’m just coming over 
to sing a few hymns with yeu and preach 
one of my rotten sermons, Sha’n’t be more 


than a couple of hours. Toodle-oo !”’ 

Then the cook came in with a tale of woe 
about his assistants and I was kept occupied 
for half an hour—a very valuable thirty 
it later transpired—before the 


minutes, 
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“ walking-boss'’ hailed me from his cutter. 
An irascible old fellow was Bradbury, 
though I understood and loved him. The 
loss of a leg, an arm, and an eye in three 
separate premature explosions in no way 
affected his vitality or staying power, 

“ Jump in, Tom!" he bellowed to me. 
“There's vermin on the pike, Molloy tells 
me.” And, growling oaths, he lashed up his 
horse and we glided away through the 
frosty air. 

As we topped the rise of a portage before 
swooping down on to a frozen lake, Brad.’s 
single but very efficient eye saw things in 
the distance that caused his curses to become 
more vehement, 

“They've done their rotten work!” he 
roared. 

We sped swiftly across the lake-head on to 
a deep sand-cut that was being excavated 
by a gang of thirty Scandinavians. Of these, 
two only were now sober and were seated in 
the snow smoking unconcernedly,: Fully a 
dozen of the remainder were engaged in a 
drunken combat that was too haphazardly 
aimless to be really harmful. | Others 
sprawled where they had fallen, singing and 
weeping. One man lay with his head over a 
water-hole chopped through the ice. He 
was dead. Another sat by the trail groaning 
in agony, his face rapidly changing colour. 
He died later. 

At the campthe scene beggared description. 

It seemed incredible that these powerful 
fellows—conscientious workers to a man— 
could be reduced to such a degree of childish 
inanity by the consumption of just as much 
liquor as the three Finns could carry in their 
pack-sacks, 

Yells that would shame a mass-meeting 
of hungry coyotes, mingled with the smashing 
of glass, assailed our ears as we entered the 
main bunk-house. A bottle crashed against 
the side of the crude log building and 
splintered at our feet. 

Peering through the hazy atmosphere, 
foetid with the fumes of plug tobacco and 
the pungent odour of wood-alcohol, we saw 
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fully forty men of various nationalities using 
up their drunken energies. Some were 
dancing with elephantine agility and scant 
success to an accompaniment supplied by 
those of a more sporting nature, who were 
throwing bottles at the stove at so much 
per hit. At the far end of the room a 
seething mob battled impotently with one 
another, impartially dealing out feeble, 
drugged blows at everyone and everything 
that chanced to come within their reach. 

“They'll be all right in the morning,” 
grunted the walking-boss grimly. ‘‘ You 
go on up to the office, Tom, Get the clerk 
and keep an eye on the tunnel, while I push 
on to headquarters.” 

For once old Bradbury’s handling of the 
situation fell just a little short of the mark. 
Had there been better opportunity to 
investigate, it would have transpired that 
about a score of men were missing from the 
camp. A few moments’ further thought 
might have reminded him that these same 
men formed a gang employed on a very 
difficult contract, upon which such trifling 
headway was being made that its members 
faced a penniless exodus. They had become 
a source of anxiety to Mr. Maitland. A 
year’s labour, with no monetary return 
forthcoming, is cause enough for disquietude, 
but these men—Montenegrins, I believe— 
had refused to complete their contract at 
a guaranteed daily wage, and had for some 
time been deliberately doing their utmost 
to hold up the work, < 

It was not until I reached the office and 
found that the clerk had been locked inside 
it that the foregoing facts came to my 
mind. Failing to release him, I made my 
way to the tunnel. It was not difficult to 
locate the missing men! A medley of 
shouts sounded hollowly from the cavernous 
depths; at the mouth, a man staggered 
backwards and forwards over some invisible 
object. Away above the tunnel, where the 


hill rose steep and snow-clad, I saw some- 
thing long and dark slide downwards with 
incredible speed. 


“He found himself in 
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mid-air plunging madly to earth.” 
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The mouth of the tunnel. The fuse was 
fired at the point marked with a cross. 


Few would have connected young Allen, 
the padre in embryo, with lightning decisions 
and a thoughtless courage. His trail from 
Camp One led him to the summit of the 
tunnel, where he paused for a breathing 
space to admire the vast panorama of pine- 
sentinelled solitude that stretched for count- 
less leagues before him. 

“ Boss!” 

Allen turned like a shot, and looked in 
astonishment at the white, scared face of a 
small man who suddenly appeared from 
behind a boulder. 

‘‘They’re plumb, ravin’ mad, boss,” the 
newcomer went on shakily. 

““Who are?” asked Allen, with a dim 
consciousness of having seen this man before. 

“‘Them fellers down there, boss. They 
got loaded with ‘moonshine,’ locked up the 
clerk, an’ chased me up here. I’m the cook. 
They've parked a bunch of dynamite in the 
tunnel, an’ it’s Kingdom Come for the whole 
blamed outfit if they set it goin’.’’ 

Allen’s gaze followed the direction of the 
little cook’s pointing finger and, to his 
horror, saw the stumbling, shouting mass 
of labourers entering the tunnel with their 
last load of explosives. Suddenly a figure 
ran from the vicinity of the office and dashed 
into the tunnel ahead of them. It was myself, 
and Allen immediately leapt to action. His 
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alert brain gathered what mine had over- 
looked—that the figure staggering uncertainly 
to and fro over some obscure object was a 
half-crazed fellow who was attempting to light 
the fuse prematurely ! 

The actual trail to the tunnel-mouth from 
where Allen stood was roundabout and 
meandering, having been shaped thus to 
avoid rocks, stumps of trees, and a too- 
steep descent. The path that his eye followed 
was short and precipitous to the verge of 
suicide, but he took it! 

Precisely what he had in mind, I shall 
never know, but five precious minutes would 
have been wasted by taking the beaten 
trail, whereas—well, drink-sodden as was 
that staggering workman below, any second 
might find the fuse alight and many lives 
in desperate jeopardy. 

In a flash Allen tore a jack-knife from his 
pocket and snapped it open. With his left 
hand he turned his sleigh over, at the same 
time slashing at the straps that bound his 
baggage to it. A further second’s effort 
freed the dogs; then Allen rigkted his 
“‘toboggan,”’ and, breathing a prayer, flung 
himself upon it face downward and pushed 
off towards what appeared to be the nearest 
way to the next world—a clear, straight 
path of frozen snow that ended abruptly. 

Slowly at first, and then, as the frail craft 
gathered headway, faster and yet faster the 
undergrowth flashed by. The padre told 
me afterwards that he seemed to lose all 
sense of everything but the thrill of that 
mad ride. It became a speed at which the 
slightest obstruction would crush a man 
to pulp; a meteoric rush that reduced the 
passing surroundings to an indistinct blur 
of black-and-white. His tautened body 
flattened against the framework, numb to 
the stinging hurricane with which the still, 
frosty air met him. A yawning chasm came 
up to meet him at terrific speed! His 
mind intent upon such work as might lay 
ahead of him, he was yet conscious of the 
wonderful thrill of the dive as he found him- 
self in mid-air plunging madly to earth. 

Snow is remarkably soft stuff provided 
there is enough of it and it is not too well 
packed. Fortunately for Allen, during the 
past winter months the snow that had not 
drifted and accumulated on the side of the 
right-of-way had been shovelled there to 
keep the track clear, and deep into the 
midst of this heaped white mass dived the 
preacher and his trusty toboggan. 

Scrambling hurriedly out and clearing his 
eves of snow, he dashed full-tilt at the 
staggering foreigner outside the tunnel and 
sent him spinning. For a few frantic 
seconds he searched for the fuse—to discover, 
with something akin to horror, a charred 
line that told “him the deadly thing had 
been lighted for some moments, and was 
now well on the way to its mission of death ! 

A confused babel of sound echoed along 


the tunnel and, totally regardless of con- 
sequences to himself, Allen dashed into the 
Pitch-blackness. A hundred yards of 
progress over broken rock brought him to a 
slight curve in the great vault; the voices 
sounded deafening in his ears, and he heard 
my own raised in futile reasoning with the 
gang. 

He crashed into one of the men, cursed, 
and ran on. 

“For heaven’s sake, light nomore matches, 
boys!” I heard him call out, and then: 
‘* Are you there, Tom ? ” 

I responded, and there came one of those 
sudden queer silences that sometimes break 
in upon a tremendous din. During this 
silence at least two of us heard something 
that fairly chilled our hearts—the crackling 
of the fuse close to us | 

At that moment somebody lit another 
match, and its light disclosed what Allen 
had most dreaded—a pile of boxes marked 
“* dynamite ” packed closely together with 
tins containing black powder. Even as I 
looked aghast at the deadly stuff, the 
flickering flame of the fuse appeared within 
a few inches of the topmost box, spluttering 
fiercely towards the detonator attached to 
its end | 

Allen made a gallant attempt to reach the 
flame and put it out with his fingers, but his 
frozen moccasins slipped and he fell back 
heavily. For the first time the men seemed 
to take in the situation and their danger, and 
to a large extent it sobered them up. It 
afterwards transpired that they were in the 
tunnel to complete their felonious arrange- 
ments for destroying the work, and had not 
the remotest idea of the drunken freak that 
had induced one of their number to light 
the fuse prematurely. 

Again Allen leapt at the pile of boxes and 
I rushed to assist him, but by this time the 
flame was out of sight to those who stood by. 
The padre obtained foot and hand-hold and 
forged frantically ahead, inch by inch. 

The tension was awful! Would there be 
time—just the necessary few seconds . . .! 

One of the men had madly flung a piece of 
rock at the fuse when an amazing thing 
happened. The heat from the burning 
fuse had reached the extreme end of an 
icicle that hung from the tunnel’s roof— 
just reached it, that was all; but it was 
sufficient to melt the ice to the extent of a 
few drops of water that fell full upon the 
flame and extinguished it with a sharp hiss ! 
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The railway cutting at a point near where 
Allen’s toboggan left the track on its 
downward rush. 


The three Finnish poison-peddlers, un- 
fortunately, were never brought to justice, 
even though a sergeant of police from Port 
Arthur investigated the matter. As for the 
mutinous Montenegrin station-gang, they 
“hit the trail” that same evening only just 
in time to miss a likely-looking bunch of 
stalwarts that Bradbury had recruited from 
the headquarter camp to deal with them, 
the clerk having escaped from the office 
and warned the old ‘‘ walking-boss.”” 

Young Allen actually apologized for 
“ butting-in,” as he called it, and he also 
headed for town that evening. Not many 
months afterwards the war intervened and 
severed my connection with the outposts of 
Canada, so that I have neither seen nor 
heard of him since; but I can sincerely 
echo the words of a small boy in a certain 
delightful book : ‘‘ He is a very worthy man, 
I trust he is a bishop by now.” 


She Lip 


A CROP OF “SEQUELS.” 


kindly sent in newspaper cut- 
tings, photographs, and interest- 
ing items of information in connection with 


Y hearty thanks are due to the 
scores of readers who have so 


WIveE Wor tp “ Sequels.” It 
is extremely gratifying to find 
so much interest taken in our 
stories, and my only regret 
is that it is impossible to 
acknowledge every letter per- 
sonally. The number of 
“Sequels” that our corre- 
spondents in all parts of the 
world contrive to unearth is 
truly remarkable; it would 
be easy to fill many pages 
with them, but the pressure 
on our space compels us to 
exclude all but the most 
striking examples. This 
month’s batch, I think, will 
be found particularly inte- 
resting — excellent ammuni- 
tion for our friends to use 
when dealing with the arm- 
chair critics and habitual 
scoffers who never believe 
anything they haven’t actu- 
ally seen themselves. 


THE “PROFESSIONAL 
SCEPTIC.” 


The ‘‘sea-monster”’ and 
““sea-serpent ’’ articles we 
have recently published, with 
their inevitable aftermath of 
“‘Sequels,” have naturally 
attracted a lot of attention, 
and a large number of letters 
and cuttings in relation to 
this subject have reached me. 
One communication is such 


an apt illustration of the 
habit of mind of the ‘ Pro- 
fessional Sceptic” that I 


venture to quote part of it 
The writer says in effect : 
“T am sorry to see that 
THe Wipe Wortp has 
taken to publishing fiction. I 


allude to your sea-serpent stories. 


Men have 


been sailing the waters now for thousands of 


| Officials Staggered! 
by Creature’s | 

Description 1 
VICTORIA, Ang. 6,—LBritish 
{Columbia has supplied 
ld with its 
goodness 


Sounts of a monstrous 
{ko creature 
Queen Charlotte 
‘Tile animal, according to de 
| vetiptions forwarded to John P 
[-Badecck, deputy commissioner of 
tisberies and one of America’s 
Seading fun ‘anthotities, 19 unlike 
, anything known to noteutists, John 
| J. Van Valkebarg who, with other 
yesifents of Grahom Island, sew 


seen 
Islawds, i 


dently of enormoun length 
feet or so of tte ronnd 6: 
body wau visible above the 

fof the water while it wus ewim- 
ming 500 yards oway. 


years, and if there were any monsters still 
extant unknown to science they would long 
since have been discovered. All leading 
scientists and travellers scoff at the idea of 
such creatures, and you can take it that the 


people who claim to have 
seen these things are either 
telling falsehoods or are the 
victims of disordered imagin- 
ations.” 

So there you are! It is 
useless, of course, to point out 
to critics of this type that 
“leading scientists and 
travellers’ do not scoff at 
the idea of the existence 
of unclassified sea-monsters. 
Acknowledged authorities 
like Mr. F. A. Mitchell- 
Hedges, indeed, are convinced 
that the ocean depths har- 
bour creatures far larger than 
anything we have at present 
any conception of. But the 
Sceptic has spoken: there 
are not such things, and folks 
who suggest the contrary are 
either liars or lunatics ! 


MORE SEA-SERPENTS. 


In spite of scoffers and 
sceptics, however, quite a 
number of apparently sane 
and responsible people A oe 
sist in claiming that they 
have seen strange monsters 
in the sea, as is shown by 
the self-explanatory cuttings 
we reproduce this month. 
The first is from the Van- 
couver Evening Sun, and 
similar paragraphs from other 
Canadian and American 
journals have been forwarded 
by many correspondents. 
“There must be something 
at the back of all these 
various accounts of ‘sea- 
serpents,’’’ writes a Regina 
doctor. The second clipping, 
from a New York journal, 


a 


Skippers § ee Dead Serpent 


Huge Snake Apparently Killed 
f Off Coast by Liner * 


PROVIDENCE, BR. Juty 1 = 
Repo a huge ¢ea_ serpent that 
apparently had boen kilisd when struck 
by a steamship ar other ocean going! 
wessel, was sighted an the Atlantic be- 
tween Norfolk and Providence wore 
made here to-doy by three sca captains 
who make this port regularity. 

According. to Captains James Lyttel, 
master of the tug Neptune: Henry S. 
Beers, skipper of the collier Seneca, 
and Peter Johnson, of the harge West 
Point, the serpert war at least 20 feet 
long and 16 feet in cireumferenco, and] 
was sighted off Fenwick Island Shoal. 


describes the sighting of a dead “ sea- 
serpent ’’ in the Atlantic. It is a thousand 
pities that none of the vessels which passed 
the creature were able to tow it into 
port. Capt. James Doyle, of the Boston 
fishing steamer Foam, reported about the 
same time that he and his crew had seen 
an unknown monster eighty-eight miles 
south of the Boston lightship. ‘‘It was 
longer than the ship’s length of a hundred 
and thirty-six feet,’’ he stated, “‘ as thick as 
a barrel, and resembled a gigantic eel.” 


THE GOATS AND THE DYNAMITE. 


Our next little ‘‘ Sequel’ is decided] 
amusing. Last year, it will be remembered, 
we published a humorous story entitled 
“A Sailor Out Back,’ describing the 
experiences of a seafarer on an Australian 


pemwennencccncenecnnnea, | 


+6 Goats Feast 
+On 22 Sticks 


v ° 
; Of Dynamite 
cial Dispatch to The Call. a4 
@ «COLUSA, Aug.. 7.—Isolated inj. 
6 w field located a safe distances 
from buildings and the state 
hishway, six goats owned byfs 
6 F. C. Cate of Princeton were # 
¢' ander observation today by? 
‘ranch workers who fear th 
will blow up if unduly aroused 
The goats were isulated after,’ 
Cate discovered they had eatens 
wenty-two sticks of dynamite 
.whieh he had cached on his} 
place. Thus far, the animalsa 
have given no hint of an im-§ 
pending explosion. oe gt 
pusenesseceguue! 


seecweucee 
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back-block station, where a goat was blown 
up through trying to eat a fish-bomb. The 
annexed cutting from the San Francisco 
Call is sent to us ‘by an American reader who 
writes: “It reminds me of your story ‘A 
Sailor Out Back,’ and proves that goats will 
eat explosives.”” People who have kept these 
voracious animals, of course, would never 
doubt the fact for a moment ; the difficulty 
is to discover what they will not attempt to 
devour ! 


“THE RESURRECTION OF KLAAS.” 


With reference to our story “‘ The Resur- 
rection of Klaas’’—the adventure that 
befell an old Kaffir who was seized by a croco- 
dile and taken to its underwater lair, but 
succeded in escaping—a reader forwards 
the following striking corroboration by 
Mr. R. M. Ferguson, writing in the Sunday 
Times, of Johannesburg. Mr. Ferguson 


know of ow extraordinary jnstance 
of this in the casc.of a Tshanganay 
native. who ewes his, life to a miseal 
culation on a crocodile’s part. Ths case 
is thoroughly authentic And well-known 
locally : ae 
He was crossing the Offants-River in 
ithe rainy -scason nese Mambatini’ 
Drift when he way seized by a crocod 
KHe had, he says, just tine to take 
Jong breath hetare he was prted under 
water, and was ‘just dead’ when he 
suddenly found Himself in Wank dark- 
nest, breathing-the air again, and free 
Xt ona end of his privou was a ylean 
Fof tight; which We made’ for. and in 
‘a few minntes he was hack in the werld 
again, very little the worse, through 
an old anthear hole. . 
"He bears the marks of the crosodile’s 
Heeth across the chest to-(ay, and hus 
earned inany a tp by exhibiting them 
‘and relaéing the story 


states that the saurians do not devour their 
prey at once, but store it in underground 
* larders ” until putrefaction has set in. 


ANATOLE FRANCE’S STORY. 


When, in July last, we published that 
little story entitled “Imprisoned in a 
Hollow Tree,’ some people no doubt 
regarded it as rather “ tall,” although it was 
authenticated by a newspaper report and 
by the doctor who attended the victim. 
Since then, however, I have received two 
very interesting letters concerning similar 
experiences, the first recorded by no less 
famous a personage than Anatole France, 
one of the greatest writers of modern times. 
A Welsh reader writes: ‘ Reading ‘Le 
Livre de Mon Ami,’ by Anatole France, 
I was astonished to find the following story 
of his youth, of which I append a rough 
translation. It runs: ‘There happened 
to me, in my twentieth year, an extra- 
ordinary adventure. My father having sent 


3it 


me into Lower Maine (a department cf 
France) to settle a family affair, I set off 
one afternoon from the pretty little village 
of Ernée to visit, in the poor parish of 
Saint-Jean, seven leagues away, the house 
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way home lay down the drive from_ the 
house to the lodge on White Hill. From 
one part of this drive there was a lovely 
view, which I often stopped to admire. 
While doing so one day I noticed an owl 


which formerly sheltered my family for going into a hollow elm-tree. 1 determined 
more than two hundred a is to investigate, and climbed 
years. It was getting near y : oh! Mitet up the tree and then 
December, and had been THE P MERCUR' down inside it, There 
snowing since the morning, NATAL y, bial were four eggs lying in 
The road, which ran along 1 the soft material at the 


between high hedges, was 
broken up in many places, 
and my horse had great diffi- 
culty in avoiding the ruts. 

“* But at five or six kilo- 
metres from Saint-Jean I 
found it less bad and, in 
spite of a furious wind and 
the snow which lashed my 
face, 1 began to gallop. The 
trees that lined the road on 
either side fled like deformed 
and painful shadows in the 
night. They were horrible, 
those black trees with their 
heads cut off, covered with 
warts and excrescences and 
twisted branches. In Lower 
Maine they are called 
“«démousses.’’ They caused 
me a kind of fear on account 
of what a curate of St. 
Marcel of Ernée had related 
to me the evening before. 
One of these trees, the curate 
had told me—a_ chestnut 
decapitated for more than 
two hundred years and as 
hollow as a tower — was 
cloven from top to bottom 
by a thunderbolt on February 24th, 1849. 
Through the cleft was seen the skeleton of a 
man standing upright, having at his side a 
gun andastring of beads. Ona watch found 
at the feet of this man was the name Claude 
Noziére. This Claude, a great-uncle of my 
father, was during his litetime a smuggler 
and a brigand. In 1794 he took part in the 
Chouan revolt in the gang of Treton, known 

s “ Jambe d'Argent.”” Grievously wounded 
and closely pursued by the Republicans, 
he went to hide and die in the hollow of this 
tree-trunk, Neither friends nor enemics 
knew what had become of him, and it was 
half a century after his death that the old 
Chouan was exhumed by a peal of thunder.’ ” 


ANOTHER “HOLLOW TREE” SEQUEL. 


In connection with the same subject 
Mr. A. Hiscock, now living in Cornwall, 
sends us the following inte resting personal 
narrative: “In 1851 or when I was 
nine or ten years of age, T was employed at 
Park Place, Henley-on-Thames, and my 
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rtgenged 9 casey om 
aectare, all ging 

Me je 
ke 


aging Drreetne recently 
nil it is now reported that 


A ee 
told a Mepeury" representa, 
thar tt ia honest to commbete 
the tunacl durfug the mext three meathe. 


Lo ——— 


bottom of the hollow. I 
pocketed them, and then 
tried to scramble out, but 
found to my dismay that I 
was trapped! Now it hap- 
pened that a few weeks pre- 
viously I had read an account 
of the skeleton of a man in 
armour being found in a 
hollow tree in | Monmouth. 
shire, and my first thought 
was: ‘I wonder when my 
skeleton will be found ?’ 
When I had made quite sure 
that I couldn't get out by 
my own efforts, I began to 
consider the situation, I 
came to the conclusion that 
my best chance of rescue 
would be to refrain from 
shouting until I heard the 
footsteps of keepers during 
the night, when I could yell 
my loudest with a good 
chance of being heard. How- 
ever, Ihadn’t been a prisoner 
more than half an hour when 
I heard footsteps approach- 
ing, and promptly shouted. 
The man outside proved to 
be a farm labourer, and, luckily for me, 
instead of taking to his heels in fright, he 
investigated and soon extricated me from 
my unpleasant predicament. But for good 
fortune, however, I might easily have 
duplicated the terrible experience of the 
poor fellow in your story.” 


pard ia 


Tb ievard chore 


THE “GROSVENOR” TREASURE. 

The lure of buried treasure being perennial, 
quite a number of readers have inquired, 
from time to time, what progress has been 
made by the syndicate which, as we 
described last year, has been tunnelling out 
to sea on the South African coast in an 
effort to reach the rich store of bullion and 
jewels believed to lie buried in the wreck 
of the old East Indiaman Grosvenor. The 
cutting from the Natal Mercury which is 
here reproduced explains the present pesition 
pretty clearly, and it will be interesting to 
see if success finally crowns the romantic 
venture, 


THE LAST OF THE OLGA. 


That stirring sea-story ‘‘ The Odyssey of 
the Olga’ will be fresh in the minds of our 
readers, and for this reason the accompanying 
photograph is particularly interesting. 

Writing from Seattle, Washington, Mr. 
John Rawson says: “ This picture, which 
I have just come across, shows the last of 
the poor little Olga. She was finally claimed 
by her old enemy the sea in the fall of 1921, 
being driven on to one of the small seal 
rookeries in Bering Sea during a hurricane, 
Her owner, Capt. Alex Allen, his wife, and the 
crew escaped in a whale-boat, but the 
schooner was pounded to pieces. By good 
fortune the castaways managed to land on 
an island, whence they were rescued about 
a week later. Allen had installed a ‘ wire- 
less’ on board, and before abandoning the 
schooner he sent out repeated distress calls. 
In searching for the wreck the rescue-ship 
naturally went to the position indicated, 
where she found the O/ga fast aground, but 
no sign of her crew. A photographer who 
was on board took this picture of the 
doomed schooner, and the ship then con- 
tinued her search among the numerous 
islands, Poor old Olga/ I think she had 
more. narrow escapes than any other craft 
that ever sailed the Northern waters.” 


THE “FROG-GIRL.” 


In connection with the story “ Azizun 
the Dancing-Girl,” by Major-General Sir 
George MacMunn, in our September, 1925, 
issue, we have 
received the fol- 
lowing interest- 
ing ‘‘ Sequel.” 

It will be re- 
membered that 
the feat which 
first attracted 
Sir George Mac- 
Munn’s_—atten- 
tion to Azizun 
the ‘‘ frog-girl”’ 
was her trick of 
bending — back- 
wards over a 
pool and retriev- 
ing a trinket in 
her mouth from 
beneath the 
water. Mr. 
Patrick Rush- 
den, of Chard, Somerset, writes :— 


Photo) 


““While staying at a Forest Service’ 


bungalow in the United Provinces of India 
in March, 1923, I witnessed much the same 
Percrmance: though even more remarkable. 
e subjoined account of it is taken from 
my diary. 
“On returning from fishing one afternoon 
we found a motley crew of men, women, 
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and children squatted under a tree in the 
compound, awaiting the Sahibs’ advent. 
They were strolling performers, and on 
their behalf our bearer presented a sheaf 
of chits, solemnly remarking that their 
tomasha (show) would be a good one. 

“The cleanest of the testimonials, dated 
the previous day, from a tea-planteracquaint- 
ance of ours with a life-long experience of 
India, stated that the troupe’s performance 
was the best of its kind he had seen. Our 
friend’s note roused mild curiosity, and so 
we changed into dry kit and languidly 
settled down in chairs on the veranda. 

“Opposite us, not more than a yard off, 
a youth was digging a hole in the turf, 
patting the displaced soil into a bank round 
the excavation, the circumference of which 
was about that of a large elephant’s foot. 

“The company consisted of eleven 
persons, only one of whom, a woman, took 
no part in the performance. 

‘“The ring-master—almost certainly also 
the slave-owner of the children—was a 
sullsterloolang old rascal ina dingy green 
turban and dust-coloured cotton clothes. 
Tall, gaunt, with a great hooked nose, 
steel-grey eyes, and a flowing grey beard, 
he palpably held the ten bound under a 
compusion of fear. 

“The first part of the show consisted 
of contortionist exhibitions, followed by 
some dancing. After about thirty minutes 
of this sort of thing, the women, at a signal 
from Greybeard, advanced with brass bowls, 
demanding baksheesh. A few rupees were 
given, calling forth the inevitable clamour 
of: ‘ Very little 
baksheesh.’ 

“The Sahibs 
replied that more 
would be given if: 
variety was in- 
troduced into 
the programme, 
whereupon Grey- 
beard asked for 
water. The 
bungalow bhisti 
fetched it from 
the near-by 
Jumna—five full 
kerosene tins— 
and poured it 
into the hole, 
which we had 
hitherto for- 
gotten. 

«A woman of about thirty, shedding a grass- 
green sari, took her place beside Greybeard, 
dressed in a black bodice and full black 
skirt. He broke some wax in two pieces, 
with which she stopped up her ears, and 
removed a silver ornament from her nose, 
leaving it unadorned. The old man, after 
allowing us a close view of a broken circle 
of thin brass wire the size of a child’s Daugie, 
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dropped it into the pit of muddy water 
close to our feet, and returned to the rest 
of the troupe. 

“With leisured precision the woman 
stretched herself on her back, head towards 
us, neck on the hole’s embankment, hands 
planted on each side of it. From this 
position her hands never shifted until 
after the consummation of the feat. In 
a silence broken only by the roar of the 
distant rapids, at the pace of a snail she 
bent her legs, arched her body, elongated 
her neck, and lowered her head. Oily 
black hair, closed eyes, nose, mouth, chin, 
neck, half the bust—all went under with 
dramatic slow- 
ness, completely 
hidden by the 
thick, yellowish 
water. 

‘For about 
ten seconds 
there was not 
the slightest 
movement of 
body or limbs, 
or disturbance of 
water. Then, 
with the infinite 
deliberation of 
the submerging, 
the head began 
to rise, until the 
dark, dripping 
face, horizontal, 
forehead to- 
wards us, was 
clear. Inthe 
nose was fixed 
the brass ring ! 

“By imper- 
ceptible inches 
the trunk curved 
away from the hole; the hands left the 
ground, and the body raised itself—by 
nothing but the snake-like muscles—until 
the woman stood upright. 

‘How the ring was retrieved and fixed 
in her nose let those explain who can. The 
sunlight was brilliant, our eyes never left 
the hole ; any movement of the head under 
water was bound to have betrayed itself. 
Supposing—though it is most improbable— 
that the ring was so dropped that it stood 
upright on the muddy bottom, with the 
opening at the top, the clipping of it in 
the nose would still have been an astonishing 
achievement. 

“Sceptics may say that Greybeard hypno- 
tized us into seeing the ring in the girl’s nose, 


The troupe of performers. 
in the centre who did the “ frog-girl” trick. 


strolling 


In that case, not only did he bamboozle 
two very alert Britishers, but several keenly 
watchful and sophisticated Indians. He was 


imp ely satisfied with the haksheesh we 
gave him, asked for and received a commen- 
datory chit, and in reply to questions told 
us the home of the troupe was at Agra.” 
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“THE SIGNALMAN BABOON.” 


Finally, here is a footnote to our stcry 
“The Signalman Baboon.” A lady in 
Arizona was good enough to inform us 
that, if anyone was doubtful concerning 
the story, her father—formerly an official 
of the railway concerned—could settle the 
dispute once for all. In the course of his 
duties he had been in close contact with 
Mr. Wide, the owner of the baboon, and 
had been reluctantly compelled to put an end 
to the animal’s career as a ‘‘ signalman.”’ 

The gentleman in question, Mr. R. H.Ham- 
mersley-Heenan, M.1.C.E., South African 
Service (retired), 
now writes as 
follows: ‘‘ Here 
are the facts of 


the ‘baboon 
signalman’ 
affair. Many 
years ago an 


employee on the 
South African 
‘Mid'and Rail- 
way ’ met witha 
serious accident, 
crippling him for 
life. Mr. Cres- 
well Clarke, then 
traffic manager, 
placed him in 
charge of a sig- 
nal some two or 
three hundred 
yards from the 
station. In 
order to enable 
him to get to his 
box I had a light 
trolley made 
for him. At 
first he worked it out and back with a pole, 
like a punt, but this proving too much for 
his strength he called to his assistance a 
baboon, which not only pushed the trolley 
out and in, but placed it on the rails and 
also removed it. Furthermore, when 
instructed, the animal pulled the signal 
‘ off’ and ‘on’ by means of the ordinary 
handles. This went on for a long time, 
but when the public saw photographs of 
the ‘baboon signalman’ in the papers 
they took fright and the arrar gement had to 
be somewhat modified, There was never 
any accident.” This official statement, 
coming from the actual executive officer 
who dealt with Wide and his baboon, 
should clear up this little controversy once 


at 
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“It turned its blazing eyes and dripping 
jaws upon him”— : 


wrt was the frightful tie between this ghostly beast 
plucking at Hugo’s throat and those giant footprints 
around the body of Sir Charles Baskerville? The mystery 
grips you—mystery such as comes only from the pen of 
Conan Doyle, greatest of mystery writers— 


SHERLOCK HOLMES, world’s greatest detective, once more 
pits his keen wits against this beast. But even he was not pre- 
pared for the fearful events that final night by the great Grimpen 
Mire. “Never,” says Dra Watson, his collegue, “never in the delirious 
dream of a disordered brain could anything more savage, more appalling, 
more hellish be conceived!” 
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‘CONAN DOYLE 


‘Doyle has a book for every mood. You 
may draw swords with Sir Nigel or share 
4 ss the big business villainies of Ezra Girdle- 
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OKLAHOMA 


A 
Cowboy in Trouble 


Jesse CCarson 


' Mlustrated ky STANLEY L. WOOD° 


‘The Author is a veteran frontiersman who has led a very eventful life. Concerning this 
‘exciting narrative he writes : “It is the history of a personal friend- of many years’ standii 


He does not, however, wish his full 


the cognomen by which he was known in his 


and I to know that every word of it is true. 

name to published, so I have used 

a, oe _ cowboy days.” 
at ED ” was a 


ical somtoy, beens 


' “punched ” cows and “ busted 


bronchos for cow-outfits from 


the Canadian border to the 
Guatemalan frontier. Red told me this 
story himself, and I happen to know that it 
is true. He was a man who would fight at 
the drop of the hat, with fists or any 
weapon you liked to name, and the gamest 
“‘bronc” rider I have ever seen—a real 
“ he-man,” but very gentle with women and 
children. 

Years ago, when this story happened, 
Red was in the Indian Territory—now 
part of Oklahoma, At the time the Indians 
owned all the land in the Territory and 
rented out their farms to the white settlers 
on a share basis. The majority of the white 
““ nesters ” who infested the territory in those 
days were as unscrupulous a bunch as you 
could find anywhere. I don't say, of course, 
that all the white folks were of doubtful 
honesty, but many of them were very hard 


cases. 

Red had drifted in there from Old Mexico, 
where he had got into a shooting-scrape at a 
fandango and had to make himself scarce 


for a while until things blew over somewhat. 
Vo. Lv1.—25. 


Red was breaking horses for the Indians 
when I first met him, and was making money 
fast ; out of every three horses he broke he 
received one as his fee. He was located 
in the Cherokee Strip, and had about a 
hundred head of horses of his own—some 
obtained by way of fees from the Indians and 
others that he had bought cheap. He would 
buy some “ outlaw ” animal that its owner 
was afraid of, break it in for a little while 
and soon have it gentle enough for a woman 
to handle. The Indians were all fond of 
Red and trusted him implicitly ; when they 
wanted a favour of any kind they would 
always hunt him up. 

Soon after I met him Red got a contract 
to furnish a “ Wild West” show with a 
hundred horses, to be delivered at a little 
railroad station near by. He already 
possessed some eighty or ninety suitable 
animals, and set about buying the rest. 

Close by Red’s shack there lived an old 
Indian woman witlt her two granddaughters. 
She had a habit of wandering away from 
home a great deal, and when she got tired 
would sit down by the roadside. She was 
too feeble to get up again, however, and 
there she would stop until someone came 
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along and helped her back home again. The 
three women had their farm—all they had to 
depend on for a living—rented to some white 
people on the share system. 

Very late one night Red was returning 
home from a dance. While passing the old 
lady's field, he saw a lantern bobbing about, 
and thinking that the old dame had probably 
strayed off again and that the girls were out 
looking for her he swung off the trail and 
went towards the light. On getting close 
he saw it was not the girls, but some men. 
They had been threshing wheat, which they 
were now loading on wagons. Threshing at 
two o'clock in the morning struck the cow- 
boy as curious, so he decided to lie low and 
endeavour to discover what was on foot. 

Creeping as close as he dared, he soon got 
the drift of the conversation, and was satisfied 
that these nocturnal workers were “ putting 
something over ’’on the old Indian woman, 

When the strangers had finished loading 
their wagons and started off Red let them 
get a little distance ahead, and then began 
to trail them. Instead of taking the road 
that led up to the old woman’s house and 
through her yard, the men drove the other 
way, where they had to cross a boggy ford. 
Crossing the creek, they doubled right back 
on the other side, returned to the road, and 
then headed for the tenant’s barn, where 
they backed up the wagons and _ proceeded 
to unload them into the granary. Red kept 
watch from a safe distance until they were 
all unloaded ; then he rode boldly up, pulled 
out his six-gun, and called out; ‘“ Hands up!’ 
The men, taken completely by surprise, ele- 
vated their hands, whereupon he got off his 
horse and made sure they were all unarmed. 

“Now,” he said, “ I’ve got a little work 
for you fellows. Just get busy and load up 
those wagons at once. Heap’em up high, too, 
because you won't have to cross that boggy 
ford this time. You're going to work a little 
faster than you did out in the field, but you 
can talk as much as you like and as loud as 


rT let out a chirp,’’ said 
Red afterwards. 1 knew they wouldn't ; 
that’s why I gave ’em permission to talk.’”’) 

They worked hard and fast, seeming to 
know that this grim-looking cowboy was 
just itching to ‘start something.” They 
soon had the wagons reloaded, and Red, 
seeing a pile of sacks lying there, made them 
fill about fifteen of them up and put them on 
top of the loads. Then he started them off 
down the ‘‘right’’ road, riding alongside with 
his gun ready for instant use. 

On reaching the old goman's barn he 
made them unload and told them that he 
would be back in the morning to see that the 
old lady got all that was coming to her. 
Then, bidding them a curt ‘‘ Good-night,” 
he turned them homewards, 

True to his promise, Red was on the scere 
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at the tenant’s barn first thing the next 
morning, and saw to it that the poor old 
Indian woman was not cheated. In between 
whiles he told the sullen-faced men what 
he would do if he ever caught them at such 
a trick again. Not one of the rascals had the 
pluck to make any retort ; they were afraid 
Red would take offence and fill them full of 
lead, Riding over to the old woman's 
home that evening, the cowboy found her 
in the seventh heaven of delight ; she told 
him she had got more grain that year than 
for the two previous years put together— 
and all off the same land. Red told her 
how pleased he was to hear it, but he didn’t 
explain the reason for the bumper crop. 

After this little episode Red went on 
buying horscs to make up the hundred head 
he wanted. There was an old ‘ nester” 
living across the creck from where Red 
was breaking horses who had a big bay for 
which he wanted ninety dollars. The bay 
was a three year-old, he said, and had been 
with his horses since it was a little colt. They 
finally made a “trade,’’ Red giving the 
“nester an old saddle and fifty dollars for 
the horse, which completed the hundred he 
needed for the show people. 

The little station where the animals were 
to be delivered was about forty miles away, 
and the two daughters of the Indian for 
whom Red had been breaking had 
arranged to help the cowboy to drive them. 
They rose early, got the horses rounded up, 
and were on the way by sun-up. They had 
to drive them through the wild Osage 
country, but the herd soon settled down and 
proved easy to handle. 

After they got into the Osage hills, 
travelling through the scrub-oak, they 
encountered a covered wagon standing 
about forty feet from the trail. Two men 
sat in front of it, cooking a meal. Red 
called out a greeting as he passed, and after 
he had gone a little way one of the strangers 
whistled. Looking back, the cowboy saw 
that the man was holding up a pint bottle 
of whisky. Red liked a drink in moderation 
in those days, so, telling the girls to drive 
the horses on slowly, and that he would 
soon overtake them again, he rode back to 
the camp and asked the men if it was good 
whisky. They assured him that it was, 
adding that the price was two dollars a pint. 
Thereupon Red bought a pint and handed 
them a twenty-dollar bill—all he had. One 
ot the strangers took it, walked over to the 
wagon, and leaned against the wheel, where 
stood a Winchester rifle. He made no 
movement to offer the cowboy any change, 
and presently Red grew impatient. 

‘Hey, come across with my change,”’ he 
yelled, “ I’ve got to be moving.” 

“T haven’t got any change, sonny,” 
teplied the man, without moving. ‘ Come 
back to-morrow.”” 

“T sha’n’t be here to-morrow,” Red told 


him. ‘“ You come across with that change 
right. now.” 

Thereupon the fellow grinned derisively 
and motioned for Red to hit the trail. 
Getting angry, the cowboy sprang from his 
horse and rushed towards him. The man 
grabbed the Winchester just as Red struck 
him with his fist, and at that moment the 
other man, who had been busy cooking 
bacon, brought the frying-pan—bacon and 
all—down on Red’s head. The hot grease 
burnt Red badly, but he was able to 
seize the barrel 
of the Win- 
chester as_ its 
owner pulled 
the trigger. The 
cowboy’s grip 
swung the 
muzzle round, 
the rifle went 
off, and with a 
groan the fellow 
behing him 

ropped in the 
fire. Next in- 
stant Red 
found the gun 
in his hands 
and the other 
man dashing 
madly away 
through the 
bush.. Red, 
smarting from 
his burns, -was 
thinking of 
drawing a bead 
on him when a 
buggy came 
into view round 
the bend. Turning, he pulled the poor 
fellow out of the fire—he appeared to be 
quite dead—and then, thinking that it would 
not be exactly healthy for him to be found 
standing beside a dead man with a gun in his 
hand, he jumped on his horse and dashed oft 
down the trail to catch up with the girls. | 

Now in those days the Territory possessed 
what were called ‘“‘ Kangaroo” courts, and 
if you were so unlucky as to be tried in one 
of them vou were practically certain to be 
convicted. The district attorney received 
twenty-five dollars for every conviction— 
and always had his fee in mind. There was 
invariably a bunch of ‘‘ nesters ” on the jury 
that he could rely upon to support him. 
They were ignorant, unscrupulous fellows, 
and didn’t even know what evidence meant. 
The district attorney saw that he got the 
last word with the jury, and that last argu- 
ment was what counted. “If you don’t 
bring in a verdict of ‘ Guilty’ against this 
man,”’ he would say, “ you will never sit 
on a jury in our courts again.”’” This hint 
was enough ; the jury would be absent just 
long enough to go out and come back again, 
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and the verdict was certain to be “ Guilty.” 
You had no. show whatever, innocent or 
guilty. I know of many good men who 
were ‘‘ railroaded ” to prison in this fashion 
though they had never committed a crime 
in their lives. 

This little digression will give you an idea 
of what was in Red’s mind when he fied; 
he knew what to expect if arrested. And 
now let us return to that young man. 

Overtaking the Indian girls, he told them 
what had happened and said that they had 
better go back 
home. The 
man who fired 
the fatal shot 
had got away, 
and Red had an 
idea that the 
men in the 
bugg were 
U.S. deputy 
marshals, who 
would probably 
make trouble. 
The girls ac- 
cordingly 
turned back, 
while Red, 
realizing that 
he was now a 
hunted fugi+ 
tive, drove his 
herd of horses 
up into the 
brush, where he 
reluctantly left 
them to their 
own devices, 
and started on 
the long jour- 
ney for Old Mexico, where he hoped to find 
sanctuary. 

He rode hard all the rest of the day, 
arriving that night at a small town where he 
knew a few people. His saddle-horse being 
tired out, he traded him to a friend who 
owned a livery barn for a fresh mount, 
receiving thirty-five dollars to boot. Meet- 
ing another old acquaintance, the pair went 
to an hotel for the night, Red planning to 
hit the trail south for Old Mexico at day- 
break. He told his friend what had hap- 
pened on the road and how he had had to 
bolt and abandon his herd of horses. 

Awaking at daybreak, the pair got up and 
started to dress. Red happened to glance 
out of the window towards the livery barn 
where he had left his horse, and to his 
surprise saw that the building was surrounded 
with police and deputy marshals. Just 
then a knock sounded at the door, and the 
cowboy whispered to his companion to 
answer, delay as long as he could before 
opening, and then tell the people outside 
that Red had left early. 

Quickly Red strapped on his six-gun 
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and belt and went to the window, which 
was on the third floor of the hotel. 

“You'll break your neck for sure, if you 
try that window route,” cried his friend, 
but Red motioned him to keep silent. 
Again there came a peremptory knocking 
at the door, and a voice called out for it to 
be opened in the name of the law. While 
his friend still temporized, Red moved the 
curtain to one side, crawled out on the sill, 
and dropped. He landed heavily ona broad 
side-walk that ran round the hotel, breaking 
through one of the planks and spraining his 
ankle, but nevertheless he started to hop 
towards the back of the barn, where he 
intended to get his horse and make a dash 
for it. As he moved towards the barn a gun 
cracked somewhere and a bullet tore through 
his hat, whereupon Red took refuge behind 
a telephone post. Shots began coming fast 
from the direction of the hotel, and one 
steel-jacketed bullet tore right through the 
Post just above Red’s head. 

Red was now getting very angry. He 
couldn’t see anything to shoot at, as the 
officers were all firing from under cover, 
but presently he noticed, as a gun cracked, 
that smoke was coming from some lattice- 
work under the high porch of a little house 
standing next to the hotel. He promptly 
turned his six-gun loose in that direction, 
tearing off some of the lattice-work, and 
almost immediately a marshal came rushing 
out. By this time the shooting was getting 
very fierce ; Red had several holes through 
his shirt sleeves, and presently another 
bullet that came through the post almost 
touched his cheek. He decided that it was 
high time to get to his horse, so he started off 
again as fast as he could go towards the 
barn, bullets whining all round him as he 
hobbled along. 

Reaching the barn, he sprang inside, only 
to come face to face with two levelled rifles. 
Being sternly ordered to ‘‘ Put ‘em up!” 
he surrendered. 

“What the dickens are you running 
for?” the officers demanded. 

“Because I can’t fly, you hyenas!” 
snapped Red. ‘ What were you all shooting 
at me for?” 

The rest of the marshals speedily arrived 
on the scene and crowded round, and the 
cowboy was informed that he was ‘‘ wanted ” 
for horse-stealing. Red was relieved, though 
somewhat surprised, for he knew he had 
not stolen any horses and thought they were 
talking about the animal he had purchased 
at the livery barn. His friend had told him 
he had only had the horse a couple of days, 
having bought him cheap from a_ rather 
suspicious-looking man and woman. He had, 
however, given Red a bill-of-sale and said 
that he would be responsible for the horse. 

Just then the livery-man himself came 
riding up from his home and wanted to 
know what was the matter. 
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“ These buzzards have been throwing lead 
at me and accusing me of stealing horses,” 
explained Red. “Tell ’em all about the 
horse and where you got him, will you ?” 
To his amazement, however, Red speedily 
discovered that the marshals weren't inter- 
ested in that horse at all. The horse he was 
believed to have stolen was the one he had 
ridden to the town, and also sundry others 
which he had left at the place where he had 
been “ breaking.” 

Red was decidedly puzzled, but never- 
theless relieved, for he had a bill-of-sale 
for every horse he had bought. He did not 
worry about the ones he had received as fees 
for breaking others for the Indians, for he 
knew the red men were honest and would 
not do anything to get him in trouble. 

That evening he returned to the Territory 
with the marshals, and on the way the 
officers never once hinted at any shooting 
scrape in the Osage country—which, of 
course, was what Red had originally thought 
they were after him for. You can imagine 
his surprise and indignation, therefore, on 
discovering that the man who had sworn out 
the warrant against him for horse-stealing 
was the reprobate whom he had caught 
red-handed robbing the old Indian woman! 

Red krew that he could prove he had 
bought and paid for every horse he pos- 
sessed, having bills-of-sale and witnesses to 
the Ueals. He was so confident that he 
would have no trouble in getting out of the 
mess that he demanded an early trial, and 


~ got it. 


But the whole thing was a “‘ frame up "— 
as poor Red discovered when it was too late. 
The men from whom he had bought the 
“suspect ’’ horses were crooks, in league 
with the thief Red had caught stealing 
grain, and they had all conspired to get him 
put out of the way. Red had a well-known 
lawyer named J. Warren Reid for his 
attorney, and in due course the two Indian 
girls were put on the witness-stand to 
testify on his behalf. The district attorney 
saw his twenty-five dollars slipping, and he 
tried his hardest to scare the girls, threaten- 
ing that he would have them arrested fer 
perjury. However, he failed to frighten 
them, and they stuck to their story. Red's 
bills-of-sale for the horses were also pro- 
duced, but the men who sold them to him 
had made themselves scarce and could rect 
be found, 

In his address to the jury the district 
attorney asked: ‘‘ Why doesn’t the de 
fendant produce the men he claims to have 
bought the horses from—the men he says 
gave him these bills-of-sale ?. And why did 
he run away— before he was even accused— 
and endanger the officers’ lives with a deadly 
weapon while resisting arrest ? If he was 
an honest man and didn’t steal the horses 
why did he bolt ? I demand a verdict against 
this defendant, or else none of you will ever 


sit on another 
jury as long as 
I am _ district 
attorney.” 

Thereupon 
Mr. Reid 
jumped up and 

it the district 
.attorney over 
the head with 
a law book. 
“Tf I can’t get 
the law into 
your head any 
other way I'll 
und it in!” 
e cried. He 
claimed that 
the defence had 
proved that 
the witnesses 
for the prose- 
cution were of 
doubtful char- 
acter, and had 
also shown 
their motiv¢ 
for accusing 
Red. Some of 
the best men of 
the Territory 
had testified to 
defendant’s 
high reputa- 
tion, and all 
the Indians 
were indignant 
at his unjusti- 
fiable arrest. 

But Red was 
doomed! Evi- 
dence or no 
evidence, when 
the district 
attorney 
threatened 
that the jury 
would never be 
“employed ” again their verdict was almost 
a foregone conclusion. They were out fifteen 
minutes and then brought in a verdict of 
“ Guilty,’’ recommending a sentence of 
three years’ imprisonment. 

It was pretty hard for a cowboy who had 
always been used to a free life in the open 
air to be first shackled and handcuffed and 
then put away behind stone walls and barred 
doors. When Red found himself in the jail 
he was as mad as a wounded lion at bay, 
and he vowed that he would get even with 
everyone concerned. 

Presently the officer detailed to take Red's 
Photograph and finger-prints came over to 

im, and roughly jerked him to his feet. 
Quick as lightning the angry cowboy let 
drive his right fist and caught the officer on 
the ear, knocking him clean across the room 
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“He promptly turned his six-gun loose 
in that direction.” 


and under a desk, where he lay yelling for 
help. Five other prisoners who had been 
brought in with Red were scared stiff, and 
huddled together in a corner holding their 
hands high in the air in order to let the 
guards, who speedily came running in, know 
that they had taken no part in the affray, 

Seizing Red, who offered no resis- 

tance, the guards dragged him over 
3 to the Deputy Warden's office. 

>) “What do you mean, you 

©—  ruffian, by coming here and attack- 

ing people ?"’ demanded the Deputy 
Warden. ‘‘ We'll soon take the vice out of 
you! You'll have ten days in the ‘hole’ 
for this assault.’ (The “ hole’’ was a solitary- 
confinement cell whose occupant received 
only one slice of bread and a glass of water 
once a day.) 

“Say, pard,” replied Red, ‘ I don’t know 
your rules yet ; I didn’t know it was against 
the regulations to hit a hyena like that 
fellow. He tried to treat me rough, and I 
wasn't going to stand for it.”’ 

The Deputy glared at Red ; then he yelled 
at the guards to get out of the office. They 
scrambled outside in a hurry, obviously 
scared, but somehow or other Red had taken 
a liking to the Warden; he felt sure he 
would give him a square deal. 

After the guards had departed the Deputy 
Warden began rummaging through the 
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papers in the drawers of his desk, his face 
as black as thunder. Finally he rose to his 
feet. ‘‘ Come here,” he said to Red. ‘I’m 
going up with you, and I'll sce that they get 
areal good picture of you. I'm also going to 
see that you get a book of rules, and you'll 
find out mighty quick that you can’t beat 
up ‘hyenas’ or anything else round here. 
If there’s going to be any beating done, 
I'll do it!” 

Forthwith he marched Red back to the 
photographer’s room, where sat the officer 
Red had attacked, looking decidedly battered. 

“T understand this man hasn’t been 

hotographed yet,” said the Deputy. 
PWhat's the reason ?”’ ae 

The officer muttered something un- 
intelligible and went into the next room, and 
Red noticed a little grin playing round the 
Deputy’s mouth. A moment later the cow- 
boy was called into the room into which the 
photographer had gone, the Deputy fol- 
lowing. The officer had disappeared, but 
one of his clerks was there, and proceeded 
to take the portrait, the Deputy sitting in 
a chair and watching the proceedings. 

After the picture and finger-prints had 
been taken the Warden marched Red back 
to his office again. ‘‘ I'm not going to put 
anything that has happened to day on the 
record against you,” he said. “I want to 
see you get a fair start. You're only a 
youngster and have plenty of grit, but you’ve 
got to understand that you can’t do any 
good here by getting rough with anyone. 
Just do as you're told and you'll be well 
treated, I advise you not to mix up with 
the prisoners; there are some bad hats 
amongst them who will get you in trouble 
if they can. Just obey the rulcs, and you'll 
get along fine. If you don’t—well, you'll 
suffer for it. And now get out!” 

Red was met at the door by a guard, who 
escorted him in silence through a lot of 
buildings and finally out to a large field. 
Then he gave the order: ‘ Halt! About 
face!” Red turned round, having had 
some army experience, and the warder 
added : ‘‘ Get a wheelbarrow,”” The guard 
then gave him instructions as to his work, 
and Red speedily discovered that, though 
it might be hard, it would not call for much 
exercise of brain-power. 

There were quite a number of prisoners 
working in the field, Some had shovels and 
were digging up clay, while others had 
wheelbarrows like Red. Red had to push 
his barrow along the line of diggers, and as 
he passed a group of men they would throw 
in a shovelful of clay apiece until his barrow 
was full. Then he had to run it to the top 
of a big clay-pile, more than fifty feet high, 
and dump it, whereupon it would slide clear 
to the bottom of the pile again. The barrow- 
men would then turn back, walk down the 
narrow planks to the bottom, have the same 
clay loaded in their wheelbarrows again, 
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and push it up as they had done before. 
The same thing was done endlessly, over and 
over again, just for “ punishment.’’ Red 
found that he was not allowed to set the 
wheelbarrow down, as there were enough 
shovellers to fill it by the time he got past 
them, and as a result he could not stop even 
for a moment. Half an hour was allowed 
for dinner, and the work was kept up for 
nine hours a day; rain or shine, it made no 
difference. 

When it was raining, Red speedily dis- 
covered, the work was torture. The wheel 
of the barrow would clog up with mud; 
many pounds’ weight of mud would also 
cling to one’s feet. Struggling up the steep 
incline, covered with greasy clay, his feet 
would slip from under him and the wheel 
would slide without revolving. It required 
every Ounce of his strength to reach the 
top with the heavy load of clay, dump it, 
and slip and slide to the bottom again. 
Red saw several prisoners fall utterly 
exhausted, only to be taken away and placed 
in solitary confinement for “ shirking their 
work.” The cowboy knew that some of 
these unfortunates were not shamming, and 
went to the guards and told them that the 
work was too much for them. They ordered 
him to mind his own business, but they were 
careful not to speak roughly to him. The 
story of how Red had treated the officer 
had gone all round the prison, and no one 
attempted to bully him. 

The food was bad and scarce ; there were 
days when Red could eat nothing. Though 
he had been in the pink of condition when 
he entered the jail, he found the work 
becoming harder every day and_ himself 
getting weaker. He had contracted a hard 
cough from sleeping in damp clothes, and 
felt as tired in the morning as when he went 
to bed. After he had been there three 
months his hatred of the villains who had 
sworn away his freedom and sent him to this 
dreadful place became an absolute obsession. 
He was ill, but he vowed that he would live 
to be free again and tear his enemies limb 
from limb, That was all that kept him 
going now—the thought of revenge. 

Another month went slowly by, and Red 
got thinner and thinner, with deep lines in 
his haggard face. One morning, when the 
gong sounded, he rose after a sleepless night 
and staggered round getting dressed. It 
was cold and raining hard, his garments 
were already wet from the day before, and 
his teeth chattered as the sodden clothes 
touched his flesh. Red had not spoken to his 
ccll-mate for days, and to-day the man did 
not bother him, for he could see that the 
cowboy was in a bad mood, After making 
up his bed Red stood at the door waiting for 
the gong to sound—the signal for the cell- 
house guard to slide the bolt that unlocked 
their doors. Presently Red’s cell mate came 
over to him. 


“Red,” he said, in a low voice, “ be 
careful! I can see you’re thinkin’ of doing 
somethin’ that will get you in trouble. Tell 
me: is there anything I can do for you? 
Why don’t you go to the Deputy and tell 
him you can’t do your work ? You're looking 
like death lately. Try to get off the clay-pile. 
I’ve been told that the Deputy Warden likes 
you, and all you’ve got to do is to go to him 
and tell him you’d had enough.” 

Red turned on him furiously. ‘I’masking 
them for nothing, curse them!” he growled. 

Just then the bell sounded, the door slid 
open, and the prisoners marched into the 
corridor, headed for the dining-room. When 
the meal was finished—Red couldn't touch 
a mouthful—they were ordered to march out 
to the clay-field, in a cold downpour of 
sleety rain. Even the guards, who wore 
raincoats, were shivering. The prisoners, 
who had nothing but overalls and jumpers 
and light underclothing, were soon wet to the 
skin. Red, ina cold fury of rage and despair, 
looked at the towering walls. They offered 
no possible chance for even an attempt to 
escape, for there was a guard-house on the 
top, with loaded guns ready and guards who 
could shoot down at their leisure without 
in any way endangering themselves. Every- 
thing looked hopeless; and there, staring 
the heart-sick man in the face, was that ever- 
lasting mountain of clay that was wearing 
his life away. 

The more Red thought about things the 
more angry he became. He was just about 
two-thirds of the way up the incline when the 
barrow-wheel began to slide and his feet to 
slip. He couldn’t move the barrow forward 
another inch, nor could he set it down and 
rest fora moment ; the running-boards were 
too narrow for one’s feet. Seeing him 
hesitate, the guard yelled angrily for him to 
goon. That was the last straw! Red gave 
the barrow a thrust, sending it toppling 
down below, and told the guard to go to 
blazes ! The sentries on the walls had seen 
him deliberately throw the wheelbarrow 
down, and several of them promptly came 
out with their guns, ready for the word to fire. 

The guard on the clay-pile blew his 
whistle for the captain, who came running 
out with a bunch of warders. Thereupon 
Red ran up to the top of the mound, shout- 
ing to the guards to come up if they dared. 
Seizing hold of a piece of plank as a weapon, 
he awaited the attack. 

“Come down, Red,” the captain called out. 


“‘You go to blazes!’ shouted the cow- 
boy defiantly. 
Things were looking ugly when the 


Deputy Warden appeared and, thrusting 
the guards aside, saw Red up on the 
clay-pile with his big club, Hurriedly the 
officers explained what had happened. The 
Deputy looked up at Red. “ Throw down 

our club and come here,” he said, quietly. 
The cowboy hesitated for a moment; then 
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he dropped his war-club, slid down the 
boards, and approached the Deputy. 

“Come up to my office!” snapped the 
Warden. Turning to the guards he added : 
“Take all the men down to the cell-house 
basement.” 

With Red at his heels the Warden led the 
way to his office. When they got inside, he 
turned angrily upon the cowboy. ‘‘ What on 
earth were you trying to pull off?” he 
demanded. Thereupon Red told him about 
the guard yelling at him when the barrow was 
hopelessly stuck. He had thrown the wheel- 
barrow overboard in sheer despair, he said. 
“I’m no elephant,’’ Red went on, “ and I’m 
not feeling well. There are fellows out there 
working on that job who should be in the 
hospital,” 

The Warden heard him out in silence and 
then ordered the guards to put him in 
“isolation ’’ (a cell where one had to break 
a certain quantity of rock every day or go 
without food). It was supposed to be very © 
uncomfortable, but Red found it like heaven 
compared to the clay-pile, for it was warm 
and dry, and he could be alone with his 
thoughts. 

That night, when all the prisoners had 
been shut up, the Deputy Warden came to 
Red’s cell, unlocked the door, and stepped 
inside. Calling Red by his number he said : 
‘T have just received a letter from a friend 
of yours who says that you are an honest 
man. I think you are, too, and I’m going 
to give you a chance. I shall put you in the 
ice factory as assistant engineer, and I hope 
you'll make good. If you had come to me, 
like a sensible fellow, I would have taken you 
off that clay-pile.”’ With that he went out, 
and Red got into bed, feeling better in mind 
and body than he had done for months. 

Red worked in the ice-plant for a long 
time. He had no guard over him and there 
was plenty to eat. He speedily regained his 
health and strength. 

One day the Deputy called Red to his 
room and, addressing him by name, told 
him he had ‘“ made good.” The Warden, 
he said, needed a man in his office who knew 
how to keep his mouth shut, and the Deputy 
had nominated Red. 

In the Warden's office, the cowboy became 
a privileged character. He was not locked 
up at night, slept in a room instead of a cell, 
and could walk round the yard at night under 
the stars. He never violated his trust, and 
did his work just as well as he knew how. He 
was allowed all the fruit he wanted, and 
would often slip some across to less-fortunate 
prisoners. 

When the time came for Red’s rclease— 
he had served twenty-seven months and 
twenty-two days—he went to the Deputy’s 
office and assured him gratefully that he 
owed him his life. If the Deputy had not 
seen that he wanted to run straight, he said, 
he would never have left the prison alive ; 
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“Seizing hold of a piece of plank as 
a weapon, he awaited the attack.” 


he would have been shot down that day on 
the clay-pile. 

After leaving the jail Red took the 
train back to Indian territory, alighting at 
the town he had been taken from, His old 
friends the Indians made a great fuss of him, 
and on making inquiries he discovered that 


the rascals who had brought about his 
imprisonment had been run out of the 
country, ruined and in fear of their very 


lives, owing to public indignation against 
them. He came across four of his lost 
horses, but the other ninety-six had vanished. 
He had spent eight hundred dollars in law 
costs, and nearly three irs in jail—all 
through butting-in to help an old woman ! 
Nevertheless he did not regret his action, 

His old friends rallied round him, and he 
soon got started again in the Indian country, 
and speedily began to prosper. 

Red had, needless to say, kept very quiet 
about his shooting scrape over in the Osage 
country, though it still worried him. He 
made several inquiries in a roundabout way, 
so as to avoid suspicion, but could find out 
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absolutely 
nothing. No one 
secmed to have heard 

of any fatality at that 
time and place, and there 
was no record of anyone 
being missing. 

One day Red was riding along 
the trail when he came face to 
face with a man, driving a ‘ buckboard,” 
whose face was oddly familiar. The man 
nodded a greeting, and Red tried hard to 
remember where he had seen him, but with. 
out success. All at once recollection came 
to him like a flash, and he wheeled his 
horse and rode after the man. 

“Say, where have I seen you before ?” 
he demanded, as he overtook the stranger. 

The man stared hard at him, and then 
replied : ‘‘ Hanged if I know.” 

‘I remember you, anyway,” said Red. 
“You're the fellow that tried to finish frying 
your bacon on my head once upon a time 


Google 


about four years ago; the last time I saw yor. 
you were sizzling in a camp-fire. I dragged 
ou out; I thought you were dead. I losta 
erd of horses and got three years in the 
* pen’ over the deal. Why aren’t you dead ?” 
The stranger smiled. ‘‘ My partner’s 
bullet hit me on the belt-buckle and knocked 
all the wind out of me,'’ he replied. ‘“ I’ve 
never seen him since. What did you do to 
him?” 
Red told the stranger that the last glimpse 


he had of his companion he was bolting * 


away through the bush. ‘I saw a 
buggy driving round the bend with 
two men in it,’’ he went on, “and 
thinking you were dead and that 

it wouldn’t look like suicide if I 

was seen standin’ there with 

a gun in my hands, I just 
drifted off 

pretty fast, 

scatterin’ my 

horses up the 


“Come down, Red,’ the captain 
called out.” 
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canyon. Who were those fellows in the 
buggy—do you know ?” 

“ Blest if I know ! ”’ returned the stranger. 
“T never saw any buggy; they must have 
driven straight on. When I came to and 
found I hadn’t any holes in me I hitched up 
and drove away. But I’ve never seen my 
pard from that day to this.” 

“Well,” said Red, ‘‘ I’m glad you're living, 
anyway, but that little scrap cost me pretty 

lear.” " 

With that they parted, Red thinking very 
hard over the inscrutable ways of Fate. If 
he hadn't bolted, thinking he would be 
accused of the killing of the stranger, his 
trial might have had a very different out? 
come, However, it was no good repining 
now. 

Red worked hard and prospered. He 
bought some land, and presently a big oil 
boom came along. The prospectors drilled on 
his property and struck oil, and it began to 
look as though fortune had smiled on Red 
and that his troubles were over for good. 

The last time I saw him—about a year 
ago—he told me: “‘ Well, I’ve settled down 
now. I’ve got the sweetest little wife in the 
whole world, and I’m not going to get into 
any more scrapes. But if I should happen to 
be standin’ around when there’s a ‘ killing,’ 
I'm goin’ to find out for certain whether the 

feller is dead or not before I 
stampede.” 


Digitized t G oogle 
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Gre Seminoles 


remnants of a once numerous tribe— 

the Seminole Indians. Formerly a 
mighty nation, the Seminoles are now little 
more than a memory to their brother-tribes 
and the whites. In numbers they are a mere 
handful, and very little is seen of them, for 
ever since the capture and incarceration of 
its beloved chieftain, Osceola, the tribe 
has withdrawn as much as it possibly can 
from intercourse with the outside world, and 
especially with the whites. 

For all practical purposes the Seminoles 
keep themselves as much apart from the 
white race to-day as in the time of Columbus, 
They follow their mysterious activities in 
silence and seclusion, remaining in almost 
complete ignorance of the life of the out- 
side world, and studiously ignore all the 
“ palefaces ” they happen to mect. These 


AR back in the silent recesses of the 
Everglades of Florida dwell the 


4.7R Henderson 


hermit folk of the swamps are the fast- 
disappearing survivors of a tribe that 
defied the United States Government for 
more than fifty years and persistently 
refused to become “ civilized.” 

The ceaseless wars and enforced migra- 
tions of the past gradually reduced the 
Seminoles to a few hundred souls, but 
even now their mode of living and their 
customs remain practically the same as 
when Dé Soto first entered Tampa Bay in 
1539. As already stated, they avoid all 
possible contact with strangers and will 
seldom, if ever, invite a white man to share 
their confidence. On account of the almost 
inaccessible nature of the Everglades region, 
with its dense vegetation, winding channels, 
and vast swamps, very little is known of 
their home life. Unlike other Indian tribes, 
they have always refused to accept any help 
from the United States Government, saying 
that all they wish is to be left alone. They 
have no written language, but are well versed 
in the traditions of their race. Incidents of 
the Seven Years’ War are still fresh in their 
memories, and the papooses are taught from 
infancy to shun contact with the people who 
captured and imprisoned their renowned 
war-chieftain Osceola and his matchless 
braves. ; 

The Seminoles in the Everglades have 
never been known to show any welcome or 
hospitality to chance visitors to their 
isolated homes—with one exception. Several 
years ago a man known only as “ Old Bill” 
entered the 'Glades as a trader. Though 
met at first with suspicion, as the Indians 
mect all white men who invade their fast- 
nesses, he treated them fairly, was strictly 
honest in his dealings, and finally won 
first their respect and then their friendship. 
“Old Bill” is probably the only known 
white man to whom they have ever given 
their confidence. He spends much of his 
time with the Seminoles, helping them in 
their small gardens and accompanying them 
on fishing and hunting trips, and they now 
look up to him as they would to a wise old 
chieftain or medicine-man. 

The Seminole method of fishing is entirely 


Of Florida . 


In the leafy fastnesses of that vast 
region of swamps, rivers, and lakes 
known as the Everglades of Florida 
dwell the last remnants of a once- 
powerful Indian tribe—the Seminoles. 
Living mainly by hunting and fishing, 
they distrust the white man and avoid 
him as much as possible, with the 
result that little is known as to their 
habits and customs. Mr. Henderson 
gives a very interesting account of 


H these hermits of the wilds. 
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different from that of the “ pale- 
faces ’’ and is considered by some 
eople to be cruel, but is in reality 
far more humane than the barbed 
hooks of the white man. They 
never keep or kill a fish unless it is 
needed for food, and they capture 
them uninjured by “doping” the 
streams. This “dope” is made by 
mashing the leaves of two plants 
on a rock and mixing the juice 
thus obtained with a bucket of 
water. With the exception of 
“Old Bill,’ who jealously pre- 
serves the secret, no white man 
has ever been able to ascertain 
the names of the plants used. 
The juice, when diluted with water 
and thrown into a pool, will imme- 
diately bring to the surface, in 
a semi-stupefied condition, every 
fish within the zone of influence of the 
“dope.” All that is then necessary is for 
the Indians to select the larger fish, or as 
many as they need for food, and let the 
others remain. The whole process is really 
very humane, for the fish left behind are 
not harmed in the least, and five minutes 
after they come to the top the influence of the 
drug passes off and they are as lively as ever. 

Whatever the nature of the mixture used, 
it is a very queer concoction, for though it 
stupefies fish it has no effect whatever on a 
human being. In fact, if they happen to 
use a bucket of spring water for the mixture, 
the Indians, when thirsty, will drink it freely. 

When “ Old Bill ”’ first accompanied them 
on their fishing-trips he refused to eat the 
fish caught in this manner, but an old 
Indian, surmising his reason, deliberately 
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of the 
“Old Bill” 


drank a big gourdful 


“ dope,” 
after which had no more 
scruples. 

There is one other secret possessed by 
these Indians that they will never consent 
to talk about to the whites. This is an abso- 
lutely certain cure for snake-bite, and even 
“Old Bill’ has not learnt the exact ingre- 
dients. The Indians never refuse to ad- 
minister the remedy to a white man who 
has been bitten by a snake or other poisonous 
reptile, but questions, bribes, and other 
wiles have all failed to clicit the secret. The 
Seminoles have even been watched when 
making the remedy, but no one has been 
able to discover its constituents. So certain 
is the cure that Seminoles pay no more 
attention to a snake-bite than they would 
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to a small scratch from a splinter, provided 
they have a supply of the remedy with them 
—as is always the case. Moreover, they will 
never sell it or let any of it get away so that 
it can be analyzed, though they will give it 
to a bitten person, for immediate use, free 
of charge. 

The survivors of this interesting tribe, 
never really subdued by the whites, at one 


“game, fish, and the few garden pr 
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other products of the Everglades, and buy 
clothing and gaudy trinkets. They purchase 
but little food, as they subsist mostly on 
ucts 
they grow. Their domain is well supplied 
by Nature with such foods as honey, fish, 
wild game, berries, and wild yams—the 
latter a form of sweet potato. 

As already indicated, the Seminoles are 


Seminoles in workaday dress. 


time numbered less than two hundred, but 
they picked up in numbers after the tribal 
wars were over until they reached a total of 
about five hundred. The increase, however, 
is now said to have stopped—doubtless 
owing to the unhealthy character of the 
swamps where they live—and they are 
believed to be decreasing again. This is a 
great pity, for they are a fine race of people 
—very moral, kind to the whites who fall 
victims to disease or accident in their watery 
realm, the best of parents, and honest among 
themselves and in their dealings with all 
other races they come into contact with. 
In fact, many of our own folks might well 
take example from them, Their only fault, 
if fault it be, is that they will persist in 
their determination to have as little to do 
with the whites as they possibly can, refusing 
even to send their children to school, 

The Seminoles do practically all their 
trading at Fort Lauderdale and Miami, 
where they sell furs, wild honey, yams, and 


very suspicious of the designs and motives 
of the white men they meet—especially of 
the peddlers or medicine-venders who invade 
the Everglades with various “ cure-alls.”” 
The story is told of one such white man who 
became violently ill from taking his own 
medicine. This was supposed to be a remedy 
for malaria, which the Indians are naturally 
often subject to, and after hearing the 
peddler’s wonderful claims they offered to 
buy his entire stock if he would first drink 
a bottle of it to prove that it was not 
poisonous. 

Thinking the stuff would not hurt him, 
and secing a big profit in sight, the man 
drank a bottle of it—and promptly became 
deathly sick ! The Indians were equal to the 
occasion ; they gave him a remedy of their 
own that soon relieved him, and then 
politely but firmly showed him the nearest 
way out of the ’Glades. 

The few Seminoles who speak the English 
language admit that their children are taught 
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that “ Estahaikee 
kilogus lexe- 
cogus”’ (‘‘ Pale- 
face no good—all 
lies’’). Very 
seldom indeed 
will they vouch- 
safe any informa- 
tion in regard to 
the location of 
their camps or 
hunting grounds 
or concerning 
their home life. 
They know all 
the twists and 
turns, lakes and 
islands of the 
Everglades as 
well as the oldest 
inhabitant of a 
town knows the 
streets. It is 
utterly impos- 
sible to get an 
Indian lost any- 
where in the 
great swamps. 
It is said that a 
Seminole brave 
can lead anyone, 
in a boat or on 
foot,toany point = 


weird fastnesses 
of these laby- 
rinthine swamps. 

It is a thou- 
sand pities, but 
it seems that this 
last remnant of a 
lovable people is 
doomed to ex- 
tinction, Year 
by year the white 
settler en- 
croaches upon 
their domain, 
and the handful 
of Seminoles is 
crowded farther 
and farther back 
into the dark 
swamps of the 
interior, The 
Government has 
dug great canals 
from Lake Okee- 
chobee to the 
coast, draining 
the whole of that 
region, and other 
canals are in 
course of con- 
struction or 
being planned, 
so that the In- 


within the con- A waterfall in the heart of the Everglades. dians are being 
fines of the steadily driven 
*Glades even when blindfolded. Very few towards the all-water regions. Unless a halt 
white men—unless, perhaps, ‘‘Old Bill’’— is called and their last sanctuaries spared, 


could find his way for anydistance throughthe — the end is well-nigh inevitable. 


Seminole Indians in gala attire. 
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The Maria Madre as she appears to-day, moored at Paysandu, Uruguay. 
She has lain at anchor for twenty-four years awaiting the settlement of 
an apparently interminable lawsuit. 


She 
Longest Voyage on Record 


THE AMAZING STORY OF THE “MARIA MADRE” 


By “A MONTEVIDEO CORRESPONDENT OF ‘LLOYD'S LIST*” 


An authoritative account of one of the most astounding affairs in shipping annals. In 

a South American river lies a vessel which, owing to legal tangles, has become a kind 

of “Flying Dutchman,” seemingly doomed never to finish a voyage that began no less 

than twenty-four years ago! The end is not even now in sight, and the luckless Maria 

Madre swings idly at her moorings, rusting and rotting away, while diplomatists and 
lawyers wrangle about her. 


N the year 1875 the smart iron barque 
Langland, ot six hundred and fifty-two 
tons register, was launched from 
Raylton Dixon’s yard at Middles- 

brough. None of the people present at her 
launching could ever have imagined that in 
her old age she was destined to become the 
pivot, so to speak, of a most extraordinary 
legal tangle and finally to secure the world’s 
record for a voyage of long duration. 

After some years under the British flag 
the Langland was eventually sold into 
Italian ownership, renamed Maria Madre, 
and registered at Genoa as being owned by 
Balestrino Brothers, of that port. 

In April, 1902, the Mane Madre was 
chartered to load a cargo of salted hides 
at Paysandu, Uruguay, for transport to 
Antwerp. The loading was duly completed 


in July, 1902, but owing to a dispute arising 
between the master and the shippers in 
respect of advance freight the vessel did not 
sail. Legal proceedings ensued, as a result 
of which the shippers deposited a thousand 
dollars, and on September 16th the captain 
was ordered by the Court to proceed on his 
voyage within twenty-four hours. Notwith- 
standing this, the master refused to sail, ard 
in November the shippers entered a formal 
protest before the Court and took steps to 
forward the cargo to its destination in 
another vessel. 

The hides were landed, but were found to 
have suffered deterioration in value during 
the four months they had lain in the Maria 
Madre's hold, this deterioration being 
assessed by experts at eight thousand 
dollars. The shippers—who by this time 
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must have been getting seriously annoyed— 
then instituted legal proceedings against the 
master to recover compensation for the 
deterioration of the cargo. The barque, 
having got rid of the hides, was about to sail, 
and in view of this the shippers petitioned 
for her “‘ arrest ” pending settlement of their 
claim. The Court duly ordered the arrest of 
the ship, but when the authorities proceeded 
to carry out the order it was found that 
some ingenious person had fixed the Italian 
flag across the gangway in such a way as to 
oblige the Uruguayan officials to step on it 
if they boarded the ship. Evidently it was 
thought that they might hesitate to thus 
“insult” the ensign of a friendly Power 
and would accordingly desist from carrying 
out the order of arrest. 3 
However, the resourceful officials found 


a way out of the difficulty; they boarded_ 


the vessel by means of a plank across the 
bulwarks, and the ship was duly arrested. 
The crew adopted a strongly antagonistic 
attitude towards the boarding party, and 
were accordingly removed to shore as a 
measure of precaution. Later, when given 
permission to return on board, they refused 
to do so, and requested the intervention of 
the Italian diplomatic representatives, 
making sundry allegations against the 
Uruguayan officials. Diplomatic pourparlers 
then ensued between the Italian and 
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Uruguayan Governments, lasting over two 
years, as a result of which the Uruguayan 
Government, in order to terminate the 
dispute, finally offered to hand over a sum 
of three thousand five hundred dollars to 
cover damages arising out of the eviction of 
the crew. This arrangement was agreed to 
by the Italian representatives ‘and the 
diplomatic claim was considered settled. 

Meantime the claim ot the shippers was 
kept pending, and no settlement appeared 
forthcoming, while the luckless vessel con- 
tinued to lie at Paysandu. Time rolled on, 
and in 1908 the Italian Legation instituted 
fresh discussions to obtain an indemnity in 
favour of the master, who was still detained 
at Paysandu with his ship pending the 
settlement of the shippers’ lawsuit. The 
Uruguayan Government endeavoured to find 
some. solution to the shippers’ claim, but the 
negotiations fell through and the case 
continued to drag on. 

In 1912 the Italian Legation once again 
took up the case with the Uruguayan 
Government, but without success, and in 
1914 it was agreed to try to settle the matter 
by arbitration. The King of the Belgians was 
requested to accept the post of arbitrator, 
and signified his willingness to act in that 
capacity if he could thereby be of service to 
two friendly Governments, but there does 
not appear to be any evidence that he had 


A deck view on board the Maria Madre, looking aft. Her masts have been dismantled, 
the boats have rotted on their chocks, and everything speaks of old age and neglect. 
Vor. Lv1.—26. 
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The fo’c’sle-head deck, showing the effects of teeukyodliye years of tropical sunshine 


on the planki 


the case brought before him at any time for 
settlement. In September, 1924—ten years 
later—the High Court at Montevideo upheld 
all previous decisions and_ rejected all 
appeals made by Captain Balestrino. The 
latest news is that this amazing case is still 
going on, and the unfortunate barque still 
lies at her moorings, unable to complete her 
long-interrupted voyage. 

With the passing of the years, the erst- 
while trim little vessel has suffered sadly 
from the hand of time. Her gear grew so 
rotten that it became necessary gradually to 
dismantle her, till now nothing but the 
lower masts and main-topmast remain 


‘ing. 


standing. Her decks cracked and gaped 
with the blistering heat of twenty-three 
years under a tropical sun, without pro- 
tection or recaulking; her boats became 
rotten and sank over their chocks from sheer 
old age and neglect. 

And there she still lies, swinging idly at 
her anchors in that river backwater, a mere 
shadow of the fine barque she was, while 
the tangle of legal red tape drags on in 
lengthening and seemingly interminable 
coils. No one seems to know how it will 
all end; it might even be difficult now to 
discover to whom the poor old ship actually 
belongs ! 
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A REMARKABLE. STA- 
TION NAME-BOARD. 


Tur accompanying photograph 


shows what is perha the most 
“cosmopolitan ’’ railway - son 
name-board in existence. Padang 


Besar is the frontier station between 
the Malay States and Siam, and for 
the convenience of the passengers of 
many different races who travel on 
the line the board bears the name 
in no fewer than six languages— 
English, Siamese, Chinese, Malay, 
Tamil, and Bengali, the two latter, 
of course, being Indian languages. 
Can any reader of THE WIDE 
WoRLD MAGAZINE beat this ? 
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A lioness disturbed at her kill. 
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In this fascin- 


known cine- 
matographer- 
explorer tells 
some remark- 
able stories con- 
cerning the 
of wild 
animals, gleaned 
from actual ex- 
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well- 


The graceful Grant’s gazelle. 


perience at close 
quarters. Mr. Holmes illustrates his narrative with a series 
of wonderful photographs, several of which are quite unique. 


IG game hunters are wont to main- 
tain, with considerable vehemence, 
that no other sport is comparable 
with theirs. I am quite ready to 

agree—with the proviso that, when it comes 
to the shooting, this shall be done, not with 
a rifle, but with a cinematograph camera. 
This is sport indeed, possessing, I venture to 
assert, all the interest, all the excitement, all 
the danger of the other—“ and then some,” 
as our American cousins would say. Also 
it is about ten times as difficult, and at one 
and the same time the most irritating, heart- 
breaking, and fascinating sport in the whole 
world. 

Assertion being of little value unless 
supported by evidence, I may perhaps be 
pardoned if I indulge in comparisons. 

For either type of shooting it is first 
necessary, of course, to find the animals. 
This depends not only on their actual 
existence in that tract of country in which 
you have chosen to look for them, but also 
upon circumstances which can combine to 
defeat your purpose in a truly exasperating 
way. Assuming, however, that they are 
found, the next essential is to get within 
range, and whichever weapon is used a nice 
consideration of wind, cover, and the 


probable movements of the quarry is 
necessary. If you are shooting to kill, a 
retty arduous stalk of a mile or more may 

ave to be faced. But a rifle is neither a 
very heavy nor a very awkward implement 
to carry whilst you dodge from bush to bush 
or from tree to tree, or even if you have to 
crawl] on hands and knees through the long 
grass. A ‘‘cine’’ camera and tripod, on 
the other hand, are not only heavy and 
cumbersome, but exceeding delicate instru- 
ments, with a knack of resenting anything 
in the nature of rough usage. 

With a rifle, if you are successful in getting 
within three hundred yards of the target 
the rest depends merely on your ability to 
hold the weapon straight and steady. If 
you are shooting with a camera and are 
anxious to obtain really iritimate pictures, 
then, somehow or other, you must manage 
to get the camera within ¢hirty yards of the 
subject—a task the difficulty of which will 
be apparent to all. 

There are two kinds of big game which can 
be approsched very closely, Nature having 
seen fit to provide them with poor sight. 
But what they lack in sight is more than 
balanced by their sense of smell, and it is 
wise to approach them with considerable 
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caution, because it is no long odds against 
them charging immediately the first whiff 
of human scent reaches them. They are the 
elephant and the rhinoceros, two of the four 
really dangerous animals, the others being 
the buffalo and the lion. Now if you are 
merely holding a rifle you need to be rather 
“ nippy ”’ to avoid two tons of temper shaped 
like a rhino, or ten tons of fury the size of a 
London motor-’bus, each travelling at 
twenty miles an hour. If you have a com- 
panion which possesses three legs and is 
unable to use any of them, being a cinemato- 
graph camera worth several hundreds of 
pounds—well, as I have said, there is all the 
danger experienced by the ordinary big- 
game hunter—and then some. 

Stalking wild animals for the purpose of 
obtaining “ close-up” pictures is generally 
an exasperating business, and scarcely worth 
the while, even with the use of disguises 
calculated to make both camera and operator 
look like anything on earth except what they 
are. During our earlier efforts in Africa my 
accomplished colleague, Mr.George Plowman, 
and myself adopted many devices and dis- 
guises, some of which had been recommended 
by other film fanatics, whilst others we had 
invented for ourselves. They were all 
adequate and promising enough, to look at, 
and capable even of deceiving moderately 
intelligent human beings, None of them, 
however, proved a brilliant success with the 
animals, and although we made innumerable 
attempts we got very few pictures; all we 
did gain was the certain knowledge that 
animals are very shy and suspicious of trees 
and bushes that walk about 

The scene of many of these early efforts 
was that great crater of Ngorongoro, which 
has already been so well described and 


illustrated in THE WrpE WorL_D MaGazINnE 
by my _fellow-wanderer, Mr. Alexander 
Barns, This crater, it will be remembered, 
is more than thirty miles in circumference, 
and is estimated to contain from fifty to a 
hundred thousand head of game, according 
to the season, 

Our first experience of this mass of 
“movie ’’ material was when, on the day 
after our arrival, we tramped across the 
crater to our camping ground, marching 
all the time chrough vast herds of zebra, 
wildebeeste, hartebeeste, and gazelle, which 
merely parted to allow passage to our 
safari of nearly a hundred laden porters. 
No effort was made on that cccasion to 
shoot either with rifle or camera, but to say 
that we exulted over our find is to put the 
matter mildly. It seemed that this was 
cinematography made easy, and all that we 
should have to do would be to walk out with 
our cameras, plant them in any old spot, 
and the animals would do the rest. I hate 
to think of the many weary hours we 
actually spent in efforts to ca cut this 
programme, but I must admit that if our 
photographic gains were small we were 
compensated in a large measure by the 
acquisition of a fund of information about 
the ways of the wild which was always of 
intense interest and sometimes astounding. 

Animals of the more common African 
kinds, such as wildebeeste and zebra, 
particularly in places like the crater, where 
they are not very 
much shot at, fre- 


quently — exhibit 
almost a con- 
tempt for man, 
especially if he 


approaches up- 


Grant’s gazelle drinking, photographed from a “hide-up” at a distance of fifteen yards. 


Digitized Google 
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wind and is not carrying a rifle. I am as 
certain as one can be that herds that have 
been shot over recognize a rifle immediately 
they see it. It was possible here to walk, 
without the least attempt at concealment, 
within two hundred yards of the herds and 
even closer, and so long as one kept on 
walking they would content them- 

selves with a curious regard. Walk- 

ing past animals and filming them, 

however, are two very 
different propositions, and 
the merest attempt to 
erect a tripod and 
camera was suffi- 
cient to send them 


scampering off to a distance which was at 
once tantalizing and encouraging. Just as 
the fisherman keeps on drowning worms in 
the foolish hope that one day he will catch 
something, so we kept on, until we were 
absolutely in despair. Anglers and camera- 
men are really very similar, The bes¢ picture, 
like the best fish, is always the one they 
nearly got. 

One most interesting thing we learned in 
the crater was the fact that animals are 
capable of talking. They must have a distinct 
language of their own, for they are most 
certainly able to convey precise information. 
Of this I became convinced in the following 
manner. 

Thoroughly disgusted with the failure of 
our efforts to obtain pictures by stalking, 
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we decided upon a mighty drive, hoping in 
this way to obtain a wonderful film. There 
were animals in countless numbers, and we 
had in the camp about a hundred porters, 
doing nothing except gorge themselves to 
repletion. So we constructed a suitable 
hide-up for the camera overlooking a small 


Baboons on the march. Notice the old lady 
on the right, carrying her baby on her back. 


valley, sent the porters out in extended 
order covering several miles of country, and 
instructed them to close in by degrees, hoping 
that the gradual tightening of this human 
net would result in the beasts bolting in the 
only direction left open, This, of course, 
would have sent them right past the camera, 
but although that hide-up was quite insigni- 
ficant it was something new and accordingly 
regarded with suspicion, In the result, only 
a very few animals were persuaded to 
approach within range, whilst the mass, 
many thousands in number, dashed away 
through a small river on the flank which 
we had considered it unnecessary to guard, 
Examination of the river disclosed an unsus- 
pected and well-used ford, and in the light 
of this we decided to repeat the experiment, 
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profiting by our first experience. A few 
days afterwards, when the herds had returned 
to this favourite feeding-ground, we spent 
one whole morning in the construction of a 
hide-up in the river bank itself, close by the 
ford. It was an easy matter, for trees and 
bushes grew there in abundance, and when 
we had finished it was a hide-up to be proud 
of, and impossible to distinguish even a few 
yards away. Whilst we were at work half-a- 
dozen zebra crossed the ford, favoured us 
with a very brief inspection, and passed on. 
One old bull wildebeeste also made the 
passage, walked up to within a few yards of 
the bank opposite, regarded us closely for 
some time, and then galloped off. 

That afternoon we repeated the drive. 
There was the hide-up overlooking the valley, 
as before, but this time it was empty, the 
camera being in the “ blind” onthe river- 
bank, Again we succeeded in rounding up a 
mass of animals which must have excecded 
ten thousand. As before, they avoided the 
hide-up which they could see, and worked 
towards the river. It seemed certain that 
we had outwitted them, for the whole 
crowd were making for the ford, and had 
come within two hundred yards of it when 
there was a sudden commotion. It was just 
as if a crowd of human beings had received 
information warning them of danger. The 
animals stopped, milled around, and 
positively chattered, 

Then every one of those hundred boys 
started to yell like wild men, rifles and 
revolvers were fired, and a tremendous 
hullabaloo created. It was all to no purpose. 
The packed mass of animals turned and broke 
through the cordon, even though the boys 
beat them with sticks, and not a single 
beast crossed through the ford. As I have 
said, a bare half-dozen had seen us at work, 
the camera-man had certainly not been 
scented—the wind was blowing strongly in 
the wrong direction—and the hide-up was 
not to be distinguished half-a-dozen yards 
away. The only conclusion possible, then, 
is that those few animals which had scen us 
recollected the fact at the last moment, and 
somehow “‘told”’ the rest. 

Another instance of a similar kind, though 
of less weight perhaps. I had gone out from 
camp one afternoon, and as we needed meat 
for the porters shot the first large animal 
I came across. It was an old wildebceste, 
and although hit very hard he managed to 
stagger off through a swamp. I followed at 
my leisure, expecting him to drop at any 
moment, but in spite of the fact that he was 
losing much blood he managed to get out of 
range. I kept on his track, and presently saw 
him joined by another bull from a herd 
which we were passing. The two halted and 
conversed, Then, as I came within range 
the second bull turned and faced me, whilst 
the first cantered off. Needing but one beast, 
and fecling sure of the first, 1 took no heed cf 
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the second. He stood until I was quite close, 
barking at me, then galloped off and joined 
his wounded friend, afterwards turning and 
waiting again till I came up. Andsoit went 
on until, in the gathering dusk, the wounded 
bull escaped into thick bush, and I saw him 
no more until next day the porters went out 
and retrieved what the lions had left. 

Talking of lions reminds me of the curious 
attitude of some of the ordinary animals 
towards them. It would be supposed that 
when a lion pounces on one of a herd the 
rest would flee as far as possible. This, how- 
ever, is not the case. They will run, of course, 
but not very far, seeming to understand that 
once the lion has secured his dinner he will 
be far too busy to molest them. As a matter 
of fact I am pretty sure that most buck 
have never even seen a lion. ‘‘ Simba,’ as 
the natives call him, does not attack herds 
in the bulk, but waits till he can mark down 
a solitary unit which has strayed from the 
test. Also, he kills in the dusk or the early 
dawn. What animals of all sorts do recognize 
is the smel/ of lion. It isa stronger scent than 
that of anv other creature, and it is known to 
all the rest even though they have never 
seen a lion. This was brought home to me on 
leading a fine bull-terrier up to a goat- 
corral which had been visited during the 
previous night. That dog had never seen 
a lion in his life, but on putting his nose to 
the muddy paw-marks of the invader he 
showed every sign of extreme fright and 
actually ran away whimpering, with his 
tail between his legs ! 

Some of the larger animals have well- 
defined methods of defence against lion. 
The oryx, for instance, with his two long and 
wicked horns, will turn and face him, head 
to the ground and horns parallel to it. No 
lion cares to face this four-hundred pounds 
of pluck, and therefore refuses a frontal 
attack. Althougn I cannot vouch for it, 
I have been tole cf an instance in which 
the bodies of a dead lion and oryx have 
been found, the former impaled on the horns 
of the latter. 

The wildebeeste, which is a sort of second 
cousin of the buffalo, and in both looks and 
actions the most foolish and insane of 
creatures, possesses a remarkable sense of 
organization, Crossing the crater one day, 
we were surprised to find one of the most 
luxuriant patches of pasture absolutely 
denuded of animals. It was very puzzling, 
because in the distance could be seen a great 
herd of wildebeeste, feeding where we knew 
the crop was not so good. A hundred yards 
farther on a large black-maned lion and two 
lionesses sprang up almost at our feet, and 
after expressing their disgust at being inter- 
rupted whilst dining on a fine fat buck, 
slunk away, looking more like big dogs than 
the king of beasts should do. The lion only 
lives up to his reputation at night. 

It seemed surprising that the wildebeeste 


had not put a greater space between them- 
selves and their hereditary foes, as game of 
all other kinds had done. As we came close, 
however, we found them to be feeding in a 
packed mass, and across their front sentries 
were posted, about a hundred yards apart. 
These made no attempt to feed, but stood 
gazing towards the spot where we had put 


up the lions, croaking like enormous_ bull- 
frogs, which is their habit when excited. We 
passed quite close, but once the sentries 
had satisfied themselves that there were 
no lions amongst us, it was clear from their 
manner that we were not worth further 


Zebra and wildebeeste 
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The creeping death. A black 
mamba and two puff adders. 
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attention, and the herd went on feeding, 
undisturbed, as if we had not been there. 

The successful filming of wild animals at 
close quarters can only be accomplished in 
one way. It is not by going after them in 
the open, but by allowing them to come 
unknowingly to the camera. Having dis- 
covered where the animals are, the next 
step is to find out exactly what they do, and 
when, and where, and how they do it, which 
may entail many days’ stealthy stalking 
and watching, and the closest study of all 
conditions, 

If a drinking-place can be found which is 
the only one for miles the photographer is 
well on the way to success. Next comes the 
preparation of the hide-vp, and in this the 
very greatest care is necessary, not only as 
to position, which will depend on the pre- 
vailing winds and the line of the approach, 
but also as to character. The building of a 
dummy bush is not to be recommended, Cut 
branches wither, and a bush so constructed 
looks unnatural in an hour, What is more, 
animals know every detail of the landscape 
near their drinking haunts, and are just as 
suspicious of an entirely new bush as we 
should be if one sprang up in the garden 
during the night. The best methed is to 
cut the heart out of an existing clump, and 
so make room for the camera, the operator, 
and a colleague with a rifle, fur many funny 
things can happen to a hide-up. A good deal 
of care is necessary to obtain complete 
cover without altering the appearance of 
the bush as seen from the outside, and only 
experience and experiment can teach what 
will be successful in any given set of cir- 
cumstances. 

When everything is ready, all that remains 
is to creep into the hide-up and wait. Asa 
rule you wait a very long time and nothing 
happens. When you have come to the 
conclusion that that drinking-place has been 
put out of bounds you decide to go home. 
Then, fifty yards away, you blunder into 
every kind of creature you have ever secn, 
coming to drink, in which case you can 
shift camp and look for another likely spot, 
for any one of those animals will cheerfully 
walk twenty miles to water for days to 
come rather than risk encountering your 
exceedingly unpleasing presence again. 

There are, of course, many little handicaps, 
some of them quite irksome. You may not 
smoke in a hide-up, and you may not talk, 
though very often you feel like saving things, 
especially when strange biting insects drop 
on you from above or crawl up from below. 
And a certain degree of control becomes 
necessary when a large and_ particularly 
poisonous snake comes slithering through 
the grass, bent on taking cover in the very 
bush in which you are hiding. 

If you have been foolish enough to pick 
a bush in which there happens to be a bird’s 
nest and the owners are in residence, you 
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can give up all idea of pictures. Those birds 
will be certain to arrive home just as animals 
are getting near, and as both the sight and 
hearing of birds are :nost acute there is no 
hope of avoiding detection. And when they 
have found you those birds will talk. They 
will, in fact, scream the place down, and 
give a warning which all four-legged things 
within hearing will understand. 

On the other hand, there is little to be 
feared from birds which seldom fly. The red- 
legged partridge, for instance, may come 
looking for insects as usual, and, if you can 
“freeze,”’ will pay little attention to you. 
On one occasion we were sitting in a hide-up 
waiting for a pig-headed rhino to resume its 
bath in a mud-hole when a_ partridge 
actually penetrated the hice-up and walked 
about between our legs without taking the 
least notice. We might have been pieces of 
wood, for neither birds nor beasts take 
note of things till they move. The slightest 
movement—as, for instance, the stealthy 
Yeaching for a hunting-knife, that partridge 
being plump to the eye—was sufficient to 
send it away squawking. 

Photography of this kind is entirely a 
matter of patience and luck, and if you only 
have sufficient patience you will sooner or 
later have some degree of luck. Also, you 
must be willing to trek into the heart of the 
wilds. There is an excellent patch of country 
in the Rift Valley. It is several hundreds 
of miles from anywhere, and to get to it you 
must safari through densz bush, absolutely 
uninhabited except by animals of nocturnal 
and nasty habits. The going is not good, 
for it is volcanic country, covered to the 
depth of a foot cr more with fine lava dust. 
And everything is permeated with chemicals. 
The water, if you find it, is not only warm, 
but tastes like a nice strong dose of Epsom 
salts, but because there is very little of it— 
only one small river in several days’ march— 
animal photography is easier than in many 
other places. 

At first sight it would be supposed that 
sensible four-legged things would keep as 
far away as possible. Not only is there but 
little pasture, but what there is is burned 
brown, rain being almost unknown, and 
tastes of salt and soda. Also there are great 
mud wastes, baked by the sun and caked 
with chemical precipitates. Yet here the 
animals come, apparently for the purpose 
of undergoing a self-imposed medical “ cure.”” 

In such a hide-up, and in such surround- 
ings as I have described, we re fortunate 
enough during my last expedition to make a 
long series of animal studics of the most 
intimate kind, some of them at a range of 
fifteen yards and even less. And we learned 
many thing We discovered, for instance, 
that the creatures of the wild do not, as is 
generally supposed, drink only at dawn 
and at dusk. That is true enough on the 
fringe of civilization, or even beyond, where 
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human beings are known to be about and 
are sometimes seen, In the heart of the 
wilds animals drink just when you and I 
should drink, and only then—when they are 
thirsty. Never a picture did we get either 
at dawn or dusk, and, as a matter of fact, 
all the drinking was done in the hottest part 
of the day, and our best ‘‘ shots ’’ were made 
actually between eleven in the morning and 
three in the afternoon—hours similar, so 
I am told, to those devoted to refreshment in 
more civilized places ! 

It was interesting to watch the various 
methods of approach. The zebra came at a 
trot or a very business-like walk, but on 
arrival near the drinking- place would 
inevitably halt and seem to lose interest 
in it. It appeared as if they had altered their 
minds or were really not thirsty after all. 
But the pause and the casual nibbling of 
vegetation was merely camouflage. They 
were really examining the surroundings 
keenly, and after a while would saunter 
down to the water in a way which implied 
that, as it was there, they might as well 
drink it. 

Where a good deal of cover existed in 
which a beast of prey might conceivably be 
hiding it was no unusual thing for the herd 
to halt some yards away. The leader would 
then walk down and drink, returning to 
stand on guard whilst the rest satisfied their 
thirst. In no case does a wild animal dash 
at water in the greedy manner common to 
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domesticated creatures ; they drink daintily, 
and very little in comparison to their size. 
The wildebeeste could generally be heard 
approaching, but hartebeeste and gazelle 
just appeared, as if by magic. We might 
sit for hours, watching the bush through 
which we knew those animals must come 
sooner or later, but never could we spot 
them in the distance. At one moment the 
river bank was without any sign of life; 
in the next the place was alive with buck. 
We were very concerned at first as to 
what would happen when our visitors first 
heard the whir of the mechanism. The 
noise of the modern camera is small, but 
insistent, and I could not imagine it escap- 
ing the notice of any human being of ordinary 
hearing at a range of twenty or thirty yards, 
We feared that once we started turning our 


visitors would run, but they did nothing 


of the kind. In almost every instance 
the noise attracted their attention, and they 
would stand, with ears poe staring at 
the bush. But they could smell nothing and 
see nothing, and the noise ap tly held 
no menace for them, being in all probability 
mistaken for that of insects, and in every case 
they continued to prosecute their business, 
only showing signs of alarm when the sound 
ceased. 

We were extremely surprised on occasion 
that we were not seen, but I realized after a 
time that the sight of animals in circum- 
stances such as these is actually inferior to 
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A herd of gnu or wildebeeste, second cousins to the buffalo. 
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Wildebeeste at a water-hole. 


that of humans. A strange and almost 
unbelievable theory, maybe, but one proved 
beyond all doubt by the films themselves. 

Very many pictures were made of zebra, 
wildebeeste, hartebeeste, and buck of all 
kinds, at ranges of twenty yards and less, 
and in these pictures the animals can be seen 
pricking their ears in curiosity and staring 
straight at the hide-up. They were trying 
hard to see what it was making this new 
noise. But they failed to do so, and because 
they could neither see nor smell anything 
suspicious, they continued to feed and drink 
and even tend their young. 

Had the attention of any ordinary human 
being been attracted to the bush in the same 
way one good look would have disclosed 
the lens of the camera protruding from it. 
A closer examination would have shown, 
faintly perhaps, the forms of two men, 
moving stealthily in the hide-up as they 
worked the cameras. Those animals tried 
hard enough to see, but their eyes were 
incapable of performing the task, proving 
beyond all doubt that in an analytical sense 
their sight is inferior to yours and mine. 

This, as a matter of fact, is borne out in the 
open. It is movement which the wild things 
are trained to observe. Movement of any 
kind may spell danger, and is to be regarded 
with suspicion. If, when you are stalking 
game, they happen to look up and your 
movement continues for the slightest fraction 
of a second, they are off. At a safe distance 
they will stand and sniff, hoping that their 


noses will confirm the suspicion created by 
their eyes. On the other hand, if you can 
“freeze ’’ a fraction of a second before they 
actually see you, and remain absolutely 
motionless, even without cover of any kind, 
they will just stand and stare, and, if you 
have sufficient patience, ultimately go on 
feeding. I have stood in this way looking 
straight at a Grant’s gazelle for fully five 
minutes, not moving a muscle, until he 
continued, or pretended to continue, to 
graze. But at my first movement up went 
his head. He had caught me, and was off. 

Both the eyesight and hearing of birds are 
immeasurably superior to those of animals. 
Eagles, vultures, secretary birds, and a 
host of other feathered creatures came to 
drink and to bathe in that little stream. 
Never did we succeed in getting a picture ; 
the first turn of the handle and tiny whirr 
of the mechanism sent them off, and the 
only hope of filming birds is with a long- 
focus lens at considerable distance. 

All birds have extraordinarily keen sight, 
but that of the vultures and other birds of 
prey is amazing. This, too, we proved by 
bitter experience. Our first attempt to make 
a vulture picture was when a wildebeeste, 
having been shot, ran for perhaps half a 
mile before dropping. No sooner had he 
fallen than the vultures were dropping from 
the sky, and as there was a convenient bush 
close at hand we determined to take 
advantage of the presence of large numbers 
of carrion birds which could be seen aloft. 
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So we crept into that bush with the camera 
and waited, Many birds came to ground and 
stood in serried rows fifty yards away; 
but approach that carcass they would not. 
They had scen us finish off the wildebeeste 
and then disappear from sight, but they 
knew we had not gone, and every now and 
then they would come flying over our hide- 
up. We learaed that it was hopeless to 
build the most perfect “ blind ” unless the 
top was so well thatched with grass and 
bushes that we could not be seen from 


above. 
Later, in the light of experience, we 
obtained excellent vulture pictures, but 


only by waiting until they had actually com- 
menced their grisly meal. Then they became 
a screaming, tearing, fighting mass, making 
so much noise that the sound of many 
cameras would have been drowned. And 
the best of all these pictures taught us 
what wonderful sight the vulture actually 
Possesses, 

We were in a district where game was 
scarce, and were forced eventually to shoot 
a zebra; not because we liked zebra, but 
because there was nothing else. Having 
taken the best portions, quite a lot of the 
carcass remained, and although we had 
not seen a vulture during the several days 
we had been in that camp, we determined 
to put the matter to the test. So we con- 
trived a wonderful hide-up, crept in, and 
waited. We were on high ground—six 
thousand feet up on Mount Gelei to be 
precise—and the whole vast expanse of the 
Rift Valley lay spread out beneath us. Not 
a feather was to be seen, even with powerful 
glasses. Yet, in less than ten minutes vul- 
tures were there in scores. 

The theory generally accepted is that 
birds of prey depend as much upon scent as 
sight, but this idea is entirely erroneous. 
Any dead or dying animal on the plains will 
be spotted at once, but if a carcass is care- 
fully covered with grass it may remain there 
as long as you care to leave it so far as the 
birds are concerned. When out shooting 
for meat, with porters unavailable, I have 
left game from one day to the next concealed 
in this way, and have even protected noisome 
baits intended to attract leopard, hyena, 
jackal, and so forth, 

The vulture is in no sense a beautiful bird, 
nor pleasing in its habits; it is, indeed, 
the most loathsome of all feathered things— 
and the most useful. Vultures anc other 
carrion birds form Nature’s sanitary corps, 
and when epidemics scourge the plains 
and many animals die, life would be unbear- 
able for human beings but for the work of 
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this corps. And Nature has fitted these 
birds in a most wonderful way for the work 
they have to perform. Their wing-spread is 
out of all proportion to their bulk, but it 
enables them to cover hundreds of miles 
per day, flying in enormous circles at such 
a height as to be absolutely invisible either 
to the human eye or the most powerful of 
binoculars. 

Birds of prey are the most suspicious of 
creatures. A stick stuck in the ground beside 
a carcass, with a piece of rag tied to it, will 
be enough to ward them off for hours, and 
the natives, when occasion arises, prey upon 
this natural suspicion in curious ways, of 
which the following is a good instance. One 
day I shot two animals at spots perhaps a 
mile apart. There were only three boys 
with me; one was required to return to 
camp to bring porters to carry the meat in; 
one had the task of cutting the meat into 
joints ; and the third had to accompany me 
further upon certain investigations. Both 
animals lay out on the mud flats by Lake 
Natron, with nothing available to conceal 
them. It seemed to me that one beast must 
assuredly fall a prey to the vultures—of 
which there were hundreds visible—whilst 
the other was being prepared. My gun- 
boy, however, one of the keenest and most 
intelligent native hunters I have ever known, 
said that this would certainly not happen if 
he made certain “ darwa"'—ju-ju—for the 
vultures. All he did was to tie several 
bunches of the hair in the creature’s mane in 
knots. I suggested that when the birds 
dropped and came to close quarters they 
might be a little suspicious, but laughed at 
the notion that such a simple precaution 
would prevent them from feeding. The boy 
insisted that it was indeed so, and as there 
was no alternative I went off and was away 
several hours. Now I can safely assert that 
under ordinary circumstances that carcass 
would have been picked almost clean in the 
time by a cloud of carrion birds. To my 
utter astonishment I found it just as it had 
been left, and during the whole time not a 
human being had been within a mile. The 
vultures had not even dropped at that place, 
but there were myriads in the air, and within 
a few vards of where the other boy was cc m- 
pleting his task scores of them were feeding 
on the offal. I merely state this as something 
which actually occurred and is beyond all 
doubt; many experienced hunters, could 
provide instances of a similar nature. 
Explain it I cannot. It is just one tiny 
mple of that amazing thing in Africa 
called ‘ fetish,’ which is a deep dark well 
never to be fathomed by a European. 
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Joun KELLY, 20; 88, Orange 
Street, Worcester, Mass. 
ARRESTED: March 9g, 1920. 
EscaPeD: Summer Street 

Jail—April 2, 1920. 
Disposition: Filed—Until 
found. 


at Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, constitute the last 
known record of one of the 
most daring prisoners ever 
confined at the Summer Street 
Jail in that town. This man, 
at the risk of his life, made 
a desperate and sensational 
escape from that famous 
institution, and has never been recaptured. 

Kelly, a quiet, unassuming youth, was 
considered a model prisoner during the short 
time he was confined while awaiting trial at 
the Superior Court on a serious charge. He 
was believed to be a recent arrival in the 
city, for he had no visitors and was appa- 
rently without friends in the locality. 

On the day of his escape, Kelly and 
another prisoner had been at work in the 
jail assembly hall, on the third floor of the 
Prospect Street wing of the building, pre- 
paring it for an entertainment and moving- 
picture show to be staged that night. 

At the conclusion of the evening meal the 
prisoners were marched from thcir cells to 
the assembly hall and assigned scats, Kelly 
being given a place in the first row. 

Just before the “ movies ”’ started, Kelly 
and another man from the front row were 
ordered to go behind the stage and adjust 
the curtains. They rolled down the moving 
picture screen, one of the jailers switched off 
the electric lights, and the show began. 

At the conclusion of the entertainment the 
lights were turned on again, the prisoncrs 
were lined up, and marched back to their 
respective cells. As the cell doors were 
slammed to by the keepers, automatically 
locking their inmates in, it was discovered 
that Kelly was missing. 

The alarm was at once given and a search 
for the young prisoner began, but no trace 


record. 
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The story of one of the 
most daring and sensa- 
tional prison escapes on 
The facts are 
vouched for by Sheriff 


Richardson, of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Jail. 
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of Kelly or his method of 
escape could be found. Every 
door leading from the cell 
room and the assembly hall 
was securely locked and 
bolted; every window was 
barricaded with heavy steel 
p bars, making it impossible for 
- the prisoner to have escaped 
: in that way. 

Satisfied that Kelly was 
hiding somewhere inside the 
jail, the authorities continued 
the search throughout the 
night, every nook and corner 
being ransacked without avail. 
While the hunt was still in 
progress, Sheriff Richardson 
had several of the prisoners 
and guards summoned to his 
office for a conference. It was 
then learned from one of the 
inmates that Kelly had not returned to 
his seat in the assembly hall after com- 
pleting his task on the stage. 

The searchers promptly proceeded to the 
stage and again inspected the barred windows 
on both sides of the platform, but appa- 
tently the stout steel bars had not been 
touched. They then examined a scries of 
five ventilating shafts on the rear wall of 
the stage. Opening the heavy stecl doors 
that covered the regulation gratings on the 
ventilators, the searchers found that the 
gratings themselves were all in place. 

These ventilators, each about two feet 
square, extended right up through the 
building from the basement to a point some 
four feet above the peak of the roof, a dis- 
tance of about seventy feet, with no outlet 
at the bottom save for a small waste pipe 
connected with the cells on the lower ficors, 
The ventilator gratings on the stage wall 
were forty feet from the basement and thirty 
feet from the only other openirgs—these at 
the top of the rcof. 

Utterly baffled by Kelly’s mysterious dis- 
appearance, the authorities notified the police 
of several adjacent cities to be on the look-out 
for the fugitive. This was done merely as 
a precaution, however, fer the officials were 
firmly convinced that Kelly was still some- 
where within the walls. A man cannot escape 
from a stronghold like the Summer Street 
Jail without leaving some trace behind, 
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and so far nothing whatever had been 
discovered. 

It was not until daybreak that the puzzled 
searchers secured their first clue. One of 
the guards noticed a length of rope dangling 
from the top of the centre ventilator shaft. 
The line was swaying in the breeze along 
the blank wall on the Prospect Street side of 
the building, its end being about thirty feet 
above the jail yard. 

If the prisoner had contrived in some 
way to scale the ventilator shaft and slide 
down this rope he would have dropped into 
the yard, and his escape would still have 
been blocked, for a twenty-two-foot brick 
wall bordered Prospect Street, about fifteen 
feet distant from the jail building, and 
barred his further progress. What, then, had 
actually happened ? 

Determined to ascertain just how Kelly 
had reached the top of the ventilator shaft, 
the guards returned to the stage and once 
more inspected the gratings over the venti- 
lators. It was then discovered that the 
fugitive had removed the four holding 
screws from the corners of the centre grating 
and had evidently crawled into the shaft 
and then pulled the grating back into place. 

An examination of the shaft itself showed 
that the brick walls were quite smooth, so 
that it was impossible for the prisoner to 
have gajned a foothold after he had crawled 
into the shaft. The only way in which he 
could ascend the chimney-like shaft was by 
pressing his hands and knees against one 
side wall and his back against the opposite 

- one. Relaxation of the pressure for the 
fraction of a second would have caused the 
fugitive to drop like a stone into the black 
pit below, which meant almost certain death. 

What happened after Kelly entered the 
shaft, of course, is pure conjecture, but 
there is little doubt, from the clues col- 
lected, that the following reconstruction of 
events is correct. 

To work his way upwards for thirty feet 
to the opening above must have been a 
most arduous undertaking, but Kelly 
managed it. Once at the top, the daring 
fugitive crawled out through the opening 
on the south side of the shaft and so arrived 
on the peak of the slate roof. Here, hidden 
by the friendly darkness, the desperate 
fugitive must have rested before continuing 
his reckless bid for freedom. 

Having recovered his strength, Kelly 
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hitched forward a coil of rope which he had 
stolen from one of the stage curtains before 
crawling into the ventilator shaft. He 
tossed one end of the rope over the top of 
the shaft, climbed back into the opening, 
grasped the swaying end, and tied it to the 
rest of the line, thus making a complete loop 
over the top of the shaft. 

The fugitive then dropped the other end 
of the rope down alongside the blank wall 
and crawled out after it, lowering himself 
hand over hand towards the ground below. 
Reaching the end of the line, the fugitive 
found himself swinging directly over the 
jail yard, thirty feet below. To drop now 
would mean certain recapture and the im- 
position of an additional sentence for 
attempting to break jail. His only chance 
was to endeavour to swing himself over the 
high brick wall that blocked his escape. He 
swung out several times, away from the jail 
building, but on each occasion his feet failed 
to reach the top of the twenty-two-foot wall. 

Realizing that at all costs he must gain 
the wall, the desperate youth took a firm 
grip on his rope, walked up the wall until 
he was in a practically horizontal position, 
and then, turning face downwards, braced 
his feet firmly against the building and gave 
a mighty push that hurled him out towards 
the outer wall. Then, at the psycho- 
logical moment, he released his grip on the 
line and hurtled either on to the top of the 
wall or else clear over it, dropping into the 
street outside the jail yard. 

The investigators discovered deep marks 
in the soft road where the daring youth had 
landed, but there was nothing to indicate 
that he had been injured by his leap. A 
search of the hospitals and inquiries among 
the local doctors revealed no trace of him. 

After five years, during which numerous 
clues as to his whereabouts have been fol- 
lowed up without result, the officials of the 
jail now concede that Kelly has broken a 
tecord—he is the only prisoner who has ever 
made a successful escape from their insti- 
tution. 

The looped rope, cut just below the knot, 
is still tied round the top of the ventilator 
shaft—a mute reminder of the most daring 
‘* get-away " in the history of the jail. 

In the meantime, Kelly’s record remains 
on the books of the Superior Court :— 
“‘ Filed—Until Found.” After this lapse of 
time it will probably never be changed. 
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NE summer 
day, when I 
was a boy at 


one of our 
great public schools, I 
was sitting in a 
secluded corner of the 
playing fields waiting 
for roll-call. I was 
reading a copy of THE 
WipE Wortp MaGa- 
ZINE, and for a space 
forgot all about the fo “A 
tranquil English : 
country-side ; in fancy 
I was transported to 
the depths of savage 
Africa. I had come 
across an account of a 
rhinoceros hunt in the 
Masai country, and it 
fired my blood. Thence- 
forth I longed for the 
day when ‘J, too, could 
pit myself against the 
black African rhino, 
that “ two tons of bad 
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of the wild, which 
caused in its turn a 
multitude of other 
animal sounds such as 
the frightened snorts 
and neighing of stam- 
peding zebras, the 
reverberation of gal- 
loping hoofs, and the 
sharp alarm-call of the 
bush buck. 

Arising in the chill 
preceding the dawn, 
breakfast was hastily 
cooked and rapid pre- 
parations made for a 
day inthe bush, Rhino 
scrub is largely com- 
posed of ‘‘ wait-a-bit ’’ 
thorn trees, which tear 
one’s clothes and 
greatly impede pro- 
gress, besides keeping 
one’s nerves on edge, 
for it is impossible to 
move as silently as is 


temper.” 

In due course I left 
school and obtained 
‘an appointment in the 
Forest Service of the 
Federated Malay 
States. After four 
years’ duty I obtained 
eight months’ leave, 
and at last got a chance 


rhino. 


As _a schoolboy an article in THE 
WIDE WORLD MAGAZINE fired the 
Author with an ambition to shoot a 
Years afterwards he was able 
to gratify his desire, and here relates 
how he did it. ‘Mr. Bell duly bagged 
No. 1, but a No. 2, whose presence 
was quite unsuspected, 
bagged him! 


desirable, and the only 
way to penetrate it is 
to creep along the 
thino’s own runways. 
Entering the bush, we 
cast about for tracks, - 
and it soon became 
evident that this was 
a regular stamping- 
ground for rhinos—a 
kind of fortress to 


very nearly 


to fulfil my long- 
cherished desire to go big-game hunting in 
Africa. 

Six weeks later found my party—con- 
sisting:of myself, my Chinese boy, a Mnyam- 
wezi gunbearer, a Wanderobo tracker, a 
Swahili cook (who also acted as interpreter), 
fourteen Tanganyika porters, and an ox- 
wagon—trekking across the Southern Masai 
Reserve, through a vast sea of yellowing 
grass broken here and there by low rock- 
strewn hills covered at their bases with dense 
thorn-scrub. A passing Indian trader gavé 
me news of a notable rhino near a kraal called 
Bardamet. The beast carried mighty horns, 
he said, and frequented some thick bush 
close to a water-hole, whence it was wont to 
charge out upon chance passers-by. We 
camped by the spring—a bare two inches of 
dirty water—and before turning in sat 
listening spellbound to the weird night 
noises. We could hear the barking of 
baboons and the unearthly laughter of 
hyenas, dominated occasionally by the 
nerve-shattering roaring of lions, the terror 


which they retired to 
pass the heat of the day. 

Presently the Wanderobo, with a click of 
the tongue, drew attention to a sure sign of 
the close proximity of a huge rhino; the 
soil of yesterday's sleeping-place had been 
raked over with forefoot and horn, indicating 
a tendency to linger at ease in the vicinity. 
From this point the tracks led up hill, and 
after nearly an hour’s cautious following— 
worried considerably by a persistent little 
“honey guide ” bird which kept fluttering 
along in front of us, betraying our position— 
we heard a snort like escaping steam and a 
heavy crashing. We could see nothing, 
however, owing to the almost impenetrable 
cover. Eventually the bush thinned and we 
emerged on a stony hillside where the ground 
was iron-hard, and here we lost the tracks. 

The Wanderobo circled for an hour, nose 
to the ground, and in spite of countless 
checks eventually picked up the line. 

An enormous footprint at the edge of a 
large patch of formidable thorn-bush in- 
dicated clearly that the rhinoceros had sought 


sanctuary in very dense cover, which we 
should penetrate at our peril. The tracker 
stripped off his loin-cloth and sandals, so 
as to be able to slip to one side like a shadow 
should trouble occur, and crawled off in 
front, covered by his long-bladed spear, 
Suddenly he heard the faintest ‘‘ churring,” 
the alarm-note of rhino tick-birds (which do 
sentry-duty for their host in return for their 
daily food), and a dull heavy rustle, indica- 
ting that the rhinoceros was just in front, 
its suspicions already aroused. 

Thereupon the tracker implied by quite 
unmistakable signs: ‘‘ I’ve completed my 
part of the job. You carry on, sir; I’m for 
a rear seat in ¢his.”” Forthwith he crawled 
behind me. 

Trying in vain to still the sledge-hammer 
thumping of my heart, I tested the wind 
with a handful of dust, and then tiptoed on 
alone, cursing the tell-tale rhino birds and 
fearful lest the fickle breeze should veer and 
betray me. Half blinded with perspiration, 
and bent almost double to avoid contact 
with the bayonet-like spikes of the sansivera 
grass, I crawled slowly along a foot-wide 
game track, with impenetrable bush to 
right and left. My nerves, needless to say, 
were on edge, for the merest snapping of a 
twig might spoil everything. 

Dead ahead could be seen two large ears 
cocked forward ; for the rest, nothing was 
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visible save a perfect barbed-wire entangle- 
ment of thorny undergrowth. There was no 
target as yet, though the temptation to fire 
and end the long strain was strong upon 
mez. Forward I went again till at last, at 
seven yards’ range (assubsequently measured) 
it was possible to make out a huge rhino 
standing in the narrow alleyway and staring 
hard at me. Taking aim at the base of the 
ear and mechanically checking the wobbling 
of the rifle, I squeezed the trigger and the 
huge brute crashed in its tracks, The terror 
of Bardamet had ceased from troubling ! 
What a magnificent prize he was—a 
creature nearly twelve feet in length ! Since 
this was the first time I had set eyes on a 
rhino outside Regent's Park, I was greatly 
impressed at its stupendous bulk. In the 
African wilds, however, one must learn to 
be constantly on guard. I was not yet out 
of the oCH: and made a big mistake in 
thinking that all was now over. Up ran 
Akida, the gunbearer, wreathed in smiles, 
I passed him my ° 450 rifle to reload, and he 
gave me my small bore *270 Mannlicher, 
but, like an idiot, did not inform me that he 


“ An ominous black bulk sped 
straight at me.” 
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had failed to refill its magazine. Suddenly, 
with an awesome whistling scream like a 
runaway locomotive, up charged a second 
rhino, He came at me like a_ bolt 
from the blue, and when he was eight 
yards from me I fired, hitting him in 
the neck. He staggered somewhat, but 
the little Mannlicher had no stopping- 
power at such a close range, and once more 
the rhino came on, Ejecting the empty shell, 
I pulled the trigger again, but, to my horror, 
the result was a mere click—the rifle was 
empty ! 

I was dimly conscious of the rapidly- 
retreating footsteps of the gunbearer, and 
heard the words, ‘‘ The Bwana is done for!” 
Then an ominous black bulk sped straight 
at me. Dropping the useless rifle, I turned 
ina flash and fled headlong down the narrow 
track, the pounding tread of doom dinning 
in my ears. I swerved like a footballer into a 
side-track, in a supreme effort to dodge ; and 
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breeches. Had the foot been a bare two 
inches to the left it would have put an 
abrupt termination to the trip by crushing 
my knee to pulp. 

To my unspeakable relief the rhino failed 
to realize that I was now completely at his 
mercy, for he continued his charge without 
wheeling, and dashed away out of sight, still 
snorting furiously. We were not quite rid of 
him yet, however, for in his subscquent mad 
gallop he passed the svce, on the edge of the 
bush, leading my riding-mule. The mule, 
with a terrified squeal, lashed out and caught 
the luckless syce on the leg, causing a bad 
gash which took many weeks to recover. 

Several days afterwards I passed the fresh 
tracks of this same rhino ; he had apparently 
suffered no serious effects from the bullet 
wound in the neck. Long may he live, for 
he was as game as they make them ! 

Slowly disengaging myself from the painful 
bed of thorns, and retrieving my helmet and 


The Author's first rhino. 


The front horn was twenty-six and a half inches long, the 


rear one nineteen and a half inches. 


then, sceing the great brute almost on top 
of me, suddenly threw myself flat amongst 
the spiky aloes just an inch or two clear of 
the game run. Instantly I became aware of 
an enormous mass blotting out the sunlight 
above me; then down came the brute’s left 
forefoot, just catching me on the inside of 
the left knee as I lay sprawling on my back, 
bruising the flesh and ripping open my riding 


rifle, T called up the men, and we went back 
to admire the dead rhino. It was a cow and a 
regular beauty, with very good horns (cow 
rhino horns are longer and thinner than the 
bull's), the front horn being twenty-six and 
a half inches long, the rear one nineteen 
and a half inches long. I was told later 
that it was the finest rhino shot in the 
Southern Masai Reserve for several years. 
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The average man looks upon Malaya as a semi-civilized sort of place where they grow 
rubber and dig up tin. He does not realize that to this day there are vast areas in the 
interior which are utterly unknown to the white man, covered with dense forests infested 


with wild beasts and inhabited only by primitive Stone-Age tribes. Mr. 


went in quest 


of these strange aborigines, and his description and photographs of the elusive jungle-dwellers 
‘ will be.found very interesting. 


“British Malaya can scarcely be 
-imagined.. Many people have an 
idea that.the greater part of it-is devoted 
to rubber cultivation, ‘and that where there 
does-not happen to be a rubber-garden you 
will find a tin-mine! The truth is that 
rubber is grown and tin is mined mostly 
along the western coast, and to a smaller 
extent along the eastern coast, but in the 
interior there are vast stretches of jungle 
which no white man has ever explored. 
High . mountain 
ranges __ stretch 
centrally | from 
north to south, 
their sides 
covered with a 
dense vegetation, 
and between 
them are preci- 
pitous ravines 
and fast - flow- 
ing mountain 
streams, with 
small belts of 
tableland. 
Trunk roads 
cross the interior 
here and there, 
but on_ either 
side of these are 
areas hundreds 
of square miles 


MORE . interesting country for 
travel and exploration than 


other than bridle paths or jungle tracks, these 
latter being sometimes ‘so overgrown with 
vegetation that a way must literally be hacked 
through it. A few of the larger: rivers are 
navigable for small boats for-a considerable 
distance up-country, but no organized 
service exists. Travellers must make the 
best arrangements they can; and as with 
transport, so it is with the commissariat. 
Hotels, public-houses, or anything of that 
sort simply do not exist; the nearest sub- 
stitutes are a few Government rest-houses 
wherein—if a Government official on tour 
should not hap- 
pen to want the 
accommodation 
provided — you 
may obtain shel- 
ter and simple 
food— extremely 
simple, on occa- 
sions! These 
rest-houses are 
far between, 
always on the 
high road, in a 
large village or 
small town, and 
almost invari- 
ably a long way 
from the jungle. 

So it comes 
about that if you 
wish to visit the 
wilds of Malaya 


in extent without 
any means of 
communication 


A group of Sakai men. These people live in the 
highlands of Eastern Perak. 


you must not 
expect to travel 
in comfort — as 
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rubber-planters and commercial travellers 
travel from Kuala Lumpur to Singapore— 
but must be prepared to rough it. You 
will have to face a climate which is hot, 
moist, and enervating, and gencrally lands 
you in a tropical downpour some time 
during the afternoon, and then woe betide 
you if you are not garbed to resist the 
rain! A good soaking in Malaya means, 
all too often, a sharp attack of fever. 
You will leave roads and conveyances of all 
kinds behind, relying only on your own 
powers of locomotion to get you along rough 
jungle paths and through thorny thickets, 
and you must be prepared to live on simple 
and sometimes short commons. 

But it is worth it, for you will discover 
some of the most primitive regions in the 
world—so primitive that people living within 
a hundred miles of them, in places like 
Singapore and Kuala Lumpur, almost refuse 
to believe in their existence, so close to 
savagery does Western civilization run 
these days. With its wonderful jungles, 
its riches of flora and fauna, and its deeply 
interesting wild tribes, this unknown 
country is so fascinating that you will want 
to linger there for a long time. 

Less than fifty years ago most of the 
territory I have traversed recently was 
completely unknown to Europe. The only 
Europeans who had approached anywhere 
near these secluded regions were attacked 
by Malays, and one of them was murdered. 
These adventurous folk—mostly British 
Government officials—made use of one of the 
great rivers of Malaya for their purpose, 
and on occasions entered the jungles from 
the river-bank; but apart from the rivers 
it was impossible to get anywhere near the 
jungle-lands of the interior, for no roads of 
any sort existed. The Malays themselves 
kept to the rivers, generally to the lower 
reaches ; the vast interior of what is now 
British Malaya was absolutely unknown, 
Fear of the Malay, who had acquired an 
extraordinarily evil reputation in Europe, 
the enormous difficulties of transport, and 
the knowledge that the jungles were very 
malarious and the haunt of ferocious animals 
kept away even the hardiest explorers. 
Fear of the wild tribes—of whom they 
occasionally caught a glimpse, and to whose 
poisoned darts they sometimes paid forfeit 
with their lives— kept even the Malay 
himself from the wilds of Malaya. . 

Finally, in consequence of their misdeeds, 
a British expedition was sent against the 
up-country Malays, and at long last the 
Sultans of the four chief Malay States 
Perak, Selangor, Pahang, and the Negri 
Sembilan—agrecd to accept British residents 
at their Courts. Later they formed them- 
selves into a Federation, and gradually 
British influence asserted itself throughout 
the known parts of Malaya and made some 
exploration of the interior possible. 
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MYSTERIOUS “WILD” TRIBES. 


Up to this time the Malayan Peninsula 
had been looked upon as the home of the 
Malays, and when reports filtered in of 
“wild” tribes in the interior these were 
thought to be of Malayan origin. It was 
soon discovered, however, that this surmise 
was quite erroneous. The Malay had 
nothing in common with the aborigines of 
the Peninsula; he was an immigrant from 
Sumatra, his original home, and had come 
over to Malaya in successive immigrant- 
waves, working his way from various points 
on the west coast round to the east coast, 
and up most of the big rivers. He had 
settled on most of the flat lands about the 
seaboard, and at suitable spots along river 
banks, but had hardly penetrated the 
country at all. 

The question then arose as to the nature 
of the aboriginal inhabitants of Malaya— 
who were they? Investigations were set 
afoot, and it was gradually discovered that 
these people were divided into two distinct 
races—one, the oldest, and without a doubt 
the real aborigines of the country, a Negrito 
race, neither pastoral nor agricultural. They 
were nomads of the jungle—real Stone-Age 
folk—living on the wild roots they could 
dig up, the wild fruits and berries they could 
pluck, and the wild birds and animals they 
could trap or kill. The other was a more 
advanced race with no Negrito character- 
istics, having a slight knowledge of agri- 
culture, but addicted to wandering. They 
lived, preferably, on the higher slopes of 
mountains, leaving the lower levels and 
plains to the Negrito folk. The former, for 
the want of a better term, have been named 
Semang, and the latter, for the same reason, 
Sakai, and as such they are now known. 

Both the Semang and Sakai are pro- 
foundly interesting peoples. The former 
represent the earliest type of people in 
Malaya, so old that no date can be assigned 
to them; the latter are the descendants of 
a mixed fair Caucasian and yellow Mongol 
race which once inhabited the Siamese 
and Indo-Chinese country to the north of 
Malaya, and later invaded it. 

The Sakai are found chiefly in the moun- 
tainous districts of Pahang, among the hills 
of the Plus and Kinta districts of Perak, and 
in the western part of Kelantan. In appear- 
ance they are about as tall as the average 
Malay, from five-feet-three to five-feet-five 
or six inches, with fine, wavy hair, and a 
complexion lighter than that of the Ma 
Some of the young girls I saw had a skin 
which was not much darker than that of a 
dark European, and it was easy to imagine 
them the descendants of a partly Caucasian 
race, Their language is quite different from 
Malay, belonging to the Mon-Khmer group, 
and it varics among the different tribes. It 
is sufficiently primitive to possess three 
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numerals only—one, two and three; after 
this a word is used which denotes ‘‘ many.” 
Where the Sakai have come into contact 
with Malays, a number of Malay words have 
been acquired by them, and occasionally the 
Malay numerals are found in use. 

Whether their knowledge of agriculture 
was brought by their ancestors ages ago from 
the far North, or whether they have obtained 
it from the Malays, is difficult to ascertain, 
but the fact remains that in a rough and 
ready way they 
know how to plant 
Tice, maize, millet, 
and tapioca. Their 
methods are, how- 
ever, exceedingly 
primitive and very 
wasteful. They 
clear a tract on 
the mountain-side 
by felling a huge 
tree and causing it 
to fall so that in its 
descent onthe steep 
slope it levels to the 
ground a number of 
smaller trees. They 
then fire the whole 
tract, and clear and 
plant it. The rule 
is to crop the same 
ground once only 
and_ then select 
another virgin site, 
and a curious prac- 
tice exists of vac- 
ating a piece of 
land immediately 
should a member 
of the tribe happen to die; the soil is on 
that account considered unlucky | 

Although they seem to be more inclined 
nowadays to settle in one particular place 
and remain there, the Sakai folk often leave 
their homes and go on trek in search of better 
hunting-grounds, where they establish a 
new settlement. For this reason, probably, 
they build lightly. The usual type of house 
is on posts, from three or four to ten feet or 
so above the ground, as protection against 
wild beasts, The walls are of interlaced split 
bamboo, and generally they are at either 
end only, since the long eaves of the roof 
of palm-thatch reach to the floor—of bamboo 
sticks, lashed with rattans—on each side. 
Rooms, windows, and chimneys are non- 
existent. When a fire is needed, earth is taken 
inside the hut and the fire built on it. 

It is not usual to find many houses to- 
gether. The Sakai need large tracts of land 

for their rude agriculture, and for their 
hunting and trapping, and accordingly they 
are very scattered. They possess a curious 
kind of jungle dog, thick-set, with a bushy 
tail, but not a pariah, and they seem to be 
fond of it. Sometimes the wild pig is 
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tamed and kept, and the practice of keeping 
fowls is spreading. It is an extraordinary 
fact that the Sakai treat their fowls as pets, 
and refuse to kill them. They will sell them 
to the Malays, but will not use them for 
food themselves ! 

They are clever in hunting—they use the 
spear and the blow-pipe and poisoned dart— 
and are experts at snaring and trapping, 
employing bird-lime, and making very 
ingenious fish-traps. They are also distinctly 


A typical Sakai house in the jungle. 


good at basket work and the manufacture of 
bark cloth, and fashion very neat vessels 
from bamboo. They make a kind of bamboo 
flute, which they play by blowing into it with 
the nose, after the manner of some tribes in 
India ; they also use a bamboo lute. What 
is still more strange is that they have either 
evolved, or preserved from carlicr times, the 
art of singing in chorus, and with considerable 
melody. 

The Sakai are very jealous of their women- 
folk, and the general rule is that of one man 
one wife, though a headman may possess 
two, or even three wives—if he can afford 
them! The women and children are quite 
well treated. Herbal remedies are used in 
cases of wounds and sickness, and it is 
surprising the knowledge the Sakai have 
of such medicines, but there is always a 
medicine-man, and he is not backward in 
summoning spirits py inca taHeng to aid in 
performing cures! The Sakai are quite as 
superstitious as most people in the West, and 
have a distinct fear of ghosts. They are 
oxtremely. improvident, but have a great 
sense of hospitality. They bury their dead 
in the ground, and leave a space above the 
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body in which are placed the ornaments and 
household goods of the deceased, 

Clothing amongst the Sakai varies consider- 
ably. In the heart of the jungle the men 
usually wear a T-shaped bandage and the 
women a loin-cloth of bark and leaves, but 
contact with the Malays has led to quite a 
number of wemen adopting the Malay 
sarong, or skirt. The women, for full dress, 
have a very pretty custom of wearing sweet- 
scented grasses round the waist, outside their 
garment, and bright-coloured flowers in the 
hair, with ingeniously made hairpins and 
combs of bamboo, and armlets and ear-rings 
of bamboo and metal. 


FOREST NOMADS. 


It is difficult to state exactly where the 
Semang are to be found, for they are so very 
shy, live in such inaccessible jungles, and 
are so very mobile that it is often a hard 
problem to locate them. But they exist 
most certainly in various wild parts of 
Pahang and Upper Perak ; at any rate, that 
is where I discovered them. 

Whilst undoubtedly they possess some 
of the characteristics which distinguish 
the Sakai, the Semang are altogether 
different in appearance. They are small, 
some of the men under five feet and some 
of the women as short as four feet six inches, 
very dark in colour, between chocolate and 
black, with features of the negroid type— 
thick lips and nose, protruding chin, and 
short, woolly hair, generally frizzy, or in small 
crisp curls. Their feet are broad, and they 
walk from the hip, with a long, peculiar 
stride, acquired from necessity in avoiding 
obstacles in the jungle. Many are sturdily 
built, and they cover great distances daily 
in search of food. 

As they know nothing at all of agricul- 
ture, their diet is confined to the flesh of such 
animals as they can shoot or trap and such 
birds and fish as they can secure by means 
of various devices. Their main weapon is 
the blow-pipe. It is usually composed of 
two pieces of bamboo spliced together with 
a rattan band; inside this is another tube 
made in the same way. The mouthpicce is 
separate and of softer wood, and is affixed 
with resin. The outer cover or sheath is 
often highly ornamented with carved bands 
and cross patterns. The dart is a small 
sliver of wood, or piece of hardened sedge, 
about an inch or so in length, and to en- 
able it to carry, a piece of light, spongy 
wood or pith is fixed to one end. The point 
is sharpened and dipped in poison, often 
the sap of the deadly upas tree, mixed with 
strychnine obtained from a jungle creeper. 
A small notch is made a short distance 
from the point in order that this may break 
off and be left in the wound! The darts are 
carried in a very neatly-constructed and 
ornamented quiver, points downwards, to 
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avoid accidents! The Semang stalk their 
prey very cleverly, and I have seen them 
bring down a small bird at a distance of 
a hundred feet. 

Like the Sakai, the Semang are able to 
make fish and game traps, and have more 
need of them than their neighbours, for, 
apart from wild roots, berries and fruits, and 
a species of snail which is easily procured, 
they are compelled to obtain all their food 
supplies by skill and stealth. For this reason 
they never build houses. A temporary shelter, 
rudely constructed of bamboo sticks and 
the long leaves of the atfap palm, serves their 
purpose. quite well. It is more of a lean-to 
than a shed, with a bamboo platform raised 
about four or five inches from the ground. 
These shelters are often placed five or six 
together, in the form of a circle, and at night 
the small space between each shelter is laced 
up with sharp-pointed sticks to keep off 
unwelcome intruders and wild animals. 
The fireplace is in the open, but sometimes 
screened, all cooking operations being of a 
very primitive kind. When the district has 
been scoured of game, the shelters are vacated, 
and the Semang pass on to new country. 

The clothes of the Semang—what there 
is of them—differ little from those worn by 
the Sakai, except that they are often of 
rougher material. If the women manage to 
obtain a small piece of cloth, they wear it 
round their loins. Neither men nor women as 
a rule have the smart appearance of the 
Sakai, and any attempt at ornamentation is of 
a much poorer style. Similarly their house- 
hold utensils are of the rudest character. 
They have no pottery of any kind, different 
lengths of bamboo serving for all manner of 
vessels. 

AFRAID OF GHOSTS. 


The Semang possess a primitive style 
of dance, know a good deal about herbs 
and their healing properties, have medicine- 
men, and a very curious and romantic custom 
of naming a child after the plant or tree 
nearest tu it when it is born. Thus one may 
be known as the ‘‘ palm” and another as a 
“jungle flower’! — Religion is not absent 
among them ; they have a form of ancestor- 
worship and are extremely afraid of ghosts. 
When their comparatively short lives come 
to an end, the jungle, which has been their 
home and their means of existence in life, 
reccives their bodies in death. They are laid 
to rest in a deep trench and the neighbour- 
hood is left, with them, in peace ! 

I shall never forget my first sight of the 
Sakai. I was crossing Malaya from sea to 
sca (Port Swettenham to Kuantan) and, 
whilst motoring along a very lonely stretch 
of the great trunk road which traverses the 
wildest part of Pahang—for upwards of fifty 
miles I saw no houses of any kind and the 
road was lined mostly with thick jungle—I 
espied just ahead two comely and very 
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A Sakai hunter using the blow-pipe. 


scantily-attired maidens. I had barely time 
to note them before, with a little cry, they 
literally dived into the jungle, and to my 
intense disappointment were completely lost to 
sight by the time I had arrived oppo- 
site the spot where I had seen them. 

This incident gives some idea 
of the shyness of these people, but 
it is not always so when they know 
that you are coming, and something 
about you. My next encounter 
occurred whilst I was on a journey 
down the great Pahang River. I 
was with a relative, a doctor in the 
Malayan Medical Service, who has 
long been stationed in these parts 
and had got to know something of 
the ways of the Sakai. We were 
being towed down-streaam in a 
Malayan houseboat, tying up here 
and there as we pleased, and the 
Doctor sent word to the Malays 
along the river to get some Sakai 
to come to our next halting-place 
from their encampment in the jungle 
near by. It was a very lonely spot, 
and to my very great joy, as we 
approached the bank, the Malay 
headman announced that he had 
persuaded a Sakai family to come 
down from the steep hill almost 
overhanging the river. 


A SAKAI FAMILY. 
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clearing some little distance from 
the water. All of them seemed 
highly amused at the questions I 
put to them in Malay, which was 
interpreted by a Malay with some 
knowledge of Sakai. Their ages 
they did not know; time does not 
exist for these people as it does for 
us in the West, for the sun is their 
clock and their life is from day to 
day. The elder of the two men 
was very expert in the use of the 
blow-pipe and gave me an exhibi- 
tion of his skill, killing a bird at 
a distance of thirty or forty yards 
with the greatest of ease. The 
crouching posture he adopted as 
he stalked his prey gave him an 
absolutely ape-like appearance, and 
I felt curiously stirred as I wit- 
nessed for the first time this 
primitive method of obtaining food 
in the jungle. Some tobacco, the 
gift which is most sought after, 
exceedingly pleased the Sakai 
visitors, and they followed us to 
the river-bank to say farewell. 

It was in the jungle between 
gerantut and Maran, also in 

ahang, that I met the first of the 
Semang people. It was a party of 
three old women, two young ones, a youth, and 
a small child, and they were out in search of 
that form of food which women and children 
are better fitted to collect than the spoils of 


Two men, two women, and four 
children were seated in a small 


Three Semang men outside their leafy home. 
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the chase. Their 
object was to dig 
up wild cassava 
and other roots and 
to collect wild fruits 
and berries. For 
the former purpose 
they carried long 
sticks with hard- 
ened and sharpened 
bamboo tops, not 
at all unlike the 
ironshod ‘‘ spud” 
used for weeding 
purposes in many 
an English garden, 
The older members 
of the party were 
very unpreposses- 
sing in appearance 
and bore a very 
striking resem- 
blance to Papuan 
andAustralian‘black 
women, Their hair 
was very short, 
crisp, and curly, A primitive nome. A Semang hut or snelter, built of sticks 
their bodies small and palm-leaves. 
and _ badly - nour- 

ished, and their clothing of the scantiest. When in this neighbourhood I went out 
Tobacco was their request, and a stick of | with my shot gun, accompanied by a Malay 
chocolate in silver paper greatly puzzled the — guide, to see if I could add something to the 
small Semang maiden-—until she had larder. We emerged from the forest at one 
tasted it! point into a sort of clearing, with a thick 
undergrowth, and 
many ditches, 
Whilst traversing 
this with difficulty, 
I noticed that one of 
the birds I was on 
the look-out for had 
settled some little 
distance ahead. My 
man following, I was 
just about to jump 
down into a ditch 
that was much too 
wide for me_ to 
spring over when, 
to my horror, I saw 
a beautifully marked 
hamadryad or king 
cobra making his 
way alongit. There 
was no time to turn 
back; I believe I 
had left the ground 
for the spring at 
the moment I saw 
the snake. I was 
wearing heavy Army 
boots and thick 
puttees, and I made 
up my mind to 
Jand on the snake 
as heavily as I 
A Sakai family. The two men are carrying blow-pipes. could and make off 
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A Semang girl. Note the 
“shingled ” hair ! 


at once, for the hamadryad has the 
reputation of following an intruder 
and attacking him, Shouting words 
of warning to my Malay, who 
sprang aside, I jumped, landing 
right on the snake, I felt its body 
give beneath me, saw it turn to 
strike, sprang high up on the other 
side of the ditch, and ran a hundred 
yards before I dared to stop and 
jook round, There was no snake in 
sight and I could discover no marks 
of a bite on my legs, nor had I felt 
one. If the hamadryad struck me, 
it must have been on the puttee; 
probably it was too astounded at my 
sudden onslaught to retaliate. Any- 
how, I left the locality speedily, 
having been as near as ever I wish 
to be to his majesty King Cobra ! 

I went from here to a place 
named Kuala Krau, in the centre 
of Pahang, to look for Sakai, had 
a long and very tiring journey 
through the jungle, crossed two or 
three small rivers by shinning 
across huge fallen tree-trunks, and 
found that the Sakai, whose where- 
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abouts had been given to us by local 
Malays, were at the best only half-Sakai, 
living with Malays in a Malay style of house, 
whilst one or two had even embraced Islam, 
I am afraid I thought wicked things, but 
incidents like this will happen, and any: 
it makes the real people more ingens i 
when you do find them. Z Moreover, that 
through the jungle was a wonderful expe- 
rience, In the thicker parts monkeys swung 
from bough to bough, angry at the invasion 
of their domain, bright-plumaged parrots 
flew screaming away, and occasionally we 
heard the crash of some heavy four-footed 
animal through the thick bush. The air 
was intoxicatingly sweet with the seent of 
many jungle flowers, and here and there our 
track was splashed with the vivid colouring 
of tropical blossoms—magenta, ceee yauew 
heliotrope—in a setting of: the deepest 
green ! 
Passing from Pahang into Lower Perak, 
on its eastern border, I spent some time in 
the pleasant little town of Tapah, behind 
which rise the magnificent Cameron High- 
lands, from four .thousand to over ‘six 
thousand feet in height, between which and 
Pahang stretches a thick, -roadless jungle. 
A genial forest official, to whom T | intro- 
ductions, assured me that he could take me 


A primitive bridge in the Pahang jungle, slippery with 
fungus and with a rickety hand-rail. 
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Unconscious art. This picture shows how the party of Sakai and Semang girls 
grouped themselves for the Author to photograph them. 


to a spot at the base of these Highlands, or 
on their lower slopes, near which are big 
Sakai encampments, whilst Semang also 
roam in the vicinity. 

Accordingly, to this spot we went, my 
friend having sent word ahead that he 
wanted as many as possible of the tribes to 
mect us at a certain rendezvous, Arrived 
at a hillside clearing, with a magnificent 
view of the mountains on one side and the 
jungle on the other, we found fully a hundred 
Sakai and Semang assembled to meet us. 
Although I would rather have gone on to one 
of the villages, this was an excellent oppor- 
tunity of studying the various types, and 
I made the most of it. The extraordinary 
thing about the assembly was the friendliness 
shown to us, and the eager to give all 
the information possible ; I have never had 
a more enjoyable or more interesting time 
than I spent here with these jungle-folk. 
They had no objection to many photographs 
being made, and in one of these, taken in a 
lovely mountain stream, I persuaded a 
number of Sakai and Semang maidens to 
group themselves together—a thing, pro- 
bably, that they had never done before. 

I had heard that in the wilds of Upper 
Perak there was a good chance of finding 
Semang in the jungles, so thither I wended 
my way. Near Grik, in some jungle by the 


beautiful head-waters of the Perak river, 
eventually I found a small Semang encamp- 
ment—several roughly-built shelters in cir- 
cular form—and fortunately some of the men 
and women were present. One of the latter 
was extremely ill with a very bad ague. I 
offered medicine, but the poor thing refused 
it and, moaning, showed me a piece of 
jungle wood she was chewing. I gathered 
that her complaint was the result of getting 
wet in what they term “ hot rain,” 7.e., rain 
during very warm weather. In health these 
people have a hard life ; when ill their con- 
dition is pitiable. Their diet is always the 
same. If they cannot eat it they must go 
hungry, and they are lucky if someone can 
be spared from the constant food-hunt to 
tend them. 


PRIMITIVE FIRE-MAKING. 


Whilst amongst these Stone-Age folk, I saw 
fire made as it was made by our ancestors 
tens of thousands of years ago. Into a 
cleft of soft wood some dried palm ‘‘ tinder” 
was placed. Then, the wood being held 
between the feet, a man drew a strip of 
rattan cane smartly backwards and forwards 
over the tinder, The friction soon set it 
smouldering, and very soon a fire was 
made. What an epoch in the history of 
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man was this frtction - producing fire 
discovery ! 


Not far from here were some helium hot 
springs, held in great medicinal repute by 
the Malays of the neighbourhood. Sand 
deposits close by are so impregnated with 
helium that at a certain season of the year 
most of the animals of the jungle, great and 
small, come here to take the ‘“‘cure”’ by 
licking the sand and, so I was assured, 
observe a pact of peace when doing so! An 
old tapir has become such a chronic invalid 
that he refuses 
to leave the 
spot, and may 
generally be seen 
ina lair not far 
away from the 
springs. 

Twice again I 
was to see the 
Semang in their 
jungle haunts. 

he first occasion 
was on the way 
to Lenggong, 
where a_ local 
guide led me to 
an encampment 
which contained 
a very interest- 
ing little lady 
with a freshly- 
shaved head. Up 
till now the 
people had al- 
ways been 
willing to be 
photographed, 
but there was a 
very “‘ wise” lad 
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life against the rapid current! However, I 
sat as still as a statue, expected the worst, 
and hoped for the best, and at length that 
long crossing came to an end. My luck 
must have been in that day because, not 
long after this, we encountered a young but 
sufficiently large tiger in the jungle. Neither 
I, nor the Malays, had any weapons but 
Master Stripes merely turned his head to 
have a look at us and then bounded off 
through the woods ! 

After this we instituted a regular hunt 
for Semang, 
through jungle 
so thick in places 
that we had to 
cut our way with 
parangs (Mala- 
yan knife 
hatchets). We 
found them 
eventually, my 
Malays giving a 
peculiar call, 
which was an- 
swered faintly 
and put us on 
the right track. 
Our “bag” 
proved to be a 
man and his wife 
and three small 
children. For 
Semang, they 
had built quite 
a substantial 
house; they were 
very friendly, as 
all the Se: 
and Sakai h 
been, and they 


in this village showed me how 
who gathered they caught 
the people round snails, cooked 
him and solemn- them, and ate 
ly assured them them ! 

chat if they were ; Some months 

otographed rm 5 A later, on m 

Figaster Would A Semang family outside their home. return from an 
overtake them other journey, 


within the year. I failed to obtain his 
reason for saying so, except that he knew a 
man who had died after having had his 
photograph taken ! 

My last jungle excursion was from Leng- 
gong, and it proved the most strenuous of 
all. It was necessary to walk, or scramble, 
for many miles through thick jungle, and at 
one point to cross the river Perak—which 
was in full flood and fully two hundred yards 
wide—in a small dug-out, the gunwale of 
which was almost awash. These folk have 
no fear of falling into a river, but I was 
fully clothed, with heavy boots, and I had 
to pretend that I should relish a fight for 


I put in a day at that delightful 
Malayan pore Penang, climbed its glorious 
peak, and from a height of two thousand 
five hundred feet looked away over the 
green-clad hills of the island and the 
broad streak of blue sea that divides 
Penang from the Malayan mainland to the 
misty range of the Perak mountains, which 
separate the known Malaya from the 
unknown. These towering peaks shelter 
behind their magnificent heights the jungle 
homes of my friends the Semang and Sakai, 
and for a moment I wished I was back with 
these lovable children of Nature in their 
wildly beautiful domain, 
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NEVADA 


S 
- | REGINALD C. BARKER. 


Illustrated by D. C. EYLES 


Mining is a hard life, and breeds hard men. 


Here is a grim story from a mine in Nevada. 


“I worked there once,” writes the Author, “and was made helper to a timberman who 
told me the facts. These were later corroborated by the mine superintendent, to whom 
‘McCann’ made complete confession. All the names have been altered.” 


TANDING in the timber-shed of the 
Golden Gleam Mine, Andy Helgar, 
the ‘shift boss,’’ watched the 
miners as they filled their lamps 

preparatory to disappearing for eight hours 
into the portal of the tunnel which led from 
one end ‘of the shed into the heart of the 
mountain. 

“Pete,” said the big shift-boss to a small, 
weazened-faced man who stood tinkering 

‘with an old and battered miner’s lamp, 
‘ain't it pretty near time you were buying 
yourself a new lamp?” 

“‘ Me pay five dollars for a new glim?” 
exclaimed Pete McCann indignantly. ‘‘ What 
do you think I am, Andy—an everlasting 
millionaire ? “ 

‘‘ All right,”’ replied the shift-boss, tersely. 
“If you only value your life at five dollars, 
that’s your lookout. But if that old coffce- 
can of yours is the cause of you getting hurt, 
don’t say I didn’t warn you. By the way, 
do you know anything about timbering ? ” 


“Who, me?” asked Pete. ‘ Ain't I 
worked in mines since I was knee-high ? ” 
“Good,” said the shift-boss. ‘Then 


ou’re just the man I need. Jack Owens’ 

helper quit work yesterday. You can go 
with Owens and help him timber Stope 
Number Five East. 

“But that’s the most dangerous place 
in the whole mine,” protested McCann, 

“That shouldn’t bother you if you are 
half as good a man as you claim to be,” 
answered the shift-boss. 

A laugh ran round the assembled miners, 
for Pete McCann was known as the biggest 
boaster in the camp. 

Swearing as was his wont, Pete followed 
the timberman along the electric-lighted, 
dripping tunnel for more than a thousand 
feet. Jack Owens, the head timberman, 
stopped at the foot of a wet ladder that 
disappeared into the darkness overhead. 


“Well,” he said ; ‘‘ here goes for another 
dollar!” First seeing that the flame cf his 
cap-lamp was burning brightly, he began 
the ascent that ended a hundred and forty- 
five feet above his head at Stope Number 
Five East. A dozen ladder-rungs beneath 
Jack Owens, another cap-lamp gleamed as 
his helper followed him up into the Stygian 
darkness overhead. 

As the two men mounted, a sudden rumble 
below them proclaimed that a mule-train 
was passing into the mine on its way to the 
big wooden chutes down which the ore would 
drop from Stope Number Five East. The 
sound of the passing cars grew fainter to 
the ears of the climbing men, and at least 
the silence was unbroken save for the 
constant drip, drip, drip of water from the 
rock-walls of the man-way and the habitual 
muttered cursing of Pete McCann. Presently 
the timberman reached a wide plank that, 
spanning the narrow shaft, was used by the 
miners as a bridge upon which to cross into 
Stope Number Five East. Stepping into 
the big stope, Jack Owens awaited his 
helper. Like a huge fissure flanked on both 
sides by solid rock that was only kept frem 
crashing down by massive round timbers 
wedged horizontally between the two walls, 
the stope lost itself in the darkness above 
the timberman’s head. 

Still swearing at everything in gencral, 
Pete McCann reached the plank that bridged 
the man-way, and seating himself upon it, 
let his legs dangle into the narrow shaft he 
had just ascended, 

“ Better get off that plank, Pete,” advised 
the timberman, ‘ There may be somebody 
else coming up the ladder, and you might 
accidentally dislodge a rock from the side of 
the man-way with one of your big feet.” 

“To blazes with whoever is coming up!” 
growled Pete, angrily, as he tinkered with his 
old lamp. “ My light’s on the blink again.” 
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“ You'd have done better to heed the shift- 
boss and buy yourself a real lamp,” said 
Owens. ‘ One of these days you'll find your- 
self without a light at a time when you 
need it the most.” 

“Got a wire?" asked Pete McCann, 
ignoring the well-meant advice. 

Untwisting a strand of fine wire from 
around his own lamp, the timberman handed 
it over and watched his helper *clean the 
burner of the carbide lamp. 

“There's more of that wire down in the 
timber-shed,” said Owens. ‘* Why don't you 
get a piece ?”’ 

“ Ain't got time,” grunted Pete. “‘ Gimme 
a light.” 

As he spoke, the quarter-inch steel cable 
hanging from a head-block at the top of a 
heavy plank chute that paralleled the 
man-way began to whine. 

“Better get a move on you, Pete,” 
advised Jack Owens. | ‘‘ They are sending 
us up some timbers.” 

“To blazes with the timbers!’ snapped 
Pete McCann, as he adjusted his cap-lamp, 
which now burned with a clear, steady flame. 

The high-pitched song of the steel cable 
waned as, down on the level below the man- 
way, the man at the hoist shut off the com- 
pressed air, and there came slowly into view 
a kind of clevator, called by the miners a 
“skip.” In it was a great round log about 
six feet in length. 

* Of course that son-of-a-gun of a timber- 
framer had to send us up an extra large 
timber!’ grumbled Pete McCann, as he 
drew up his feet just in time to avoid getting 
them caught between the slowly-ascending 
“skip ”’ and the edge of the timber-chute. 

With a short length of drill steel Jack 
Owens tapped once on the pipe that brought 
fresh air into the big stope. A hundred and 
forty-five feet below the man at the hoist 
heard that metallic clang and knew it was 
the signal to stop the ascent of the 
“skip.” 

Up in the stope Jack Owens laid the drill 
steel where he could instantly grab it. The 
flame of his helper’s lamp sputtered angrily 
as the timberman unloaded the heavy log. 
Then Jagk Owens signalled to the engineer 
on the level below, by giving two distinct 
raps on the air-pipe, and like a plummet 
the ‘skip’ disappeared into the darkness 
of the timber-chute. 

A light flickered in the man-way, and 
a miner stuck his head above the edge of 
the stope. 

“Can one of you give us a hand for a 
minute ?”’ he asked. 

“Sure,” assented Jack Owens. 
turned to his helper. 

“ Bring a couple of wedges and the timber 
saw, Pete,” he requested. ‘ We'll likely 
need them.” : 

“T think them miners ought to do their 
own work without bothering us,”’ grumbled 


Then he 
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Pete McCann. But he took the timber saw 
from its nail and, laying it upon the plank 
that bridged the man-way, returned to 
get the wooden wedges. 

As he stooped over the sack that contained 
the wedges, the light of his cap-lamp died 
down to a point of blue fire, flickered, and 
then went out, leaving him in black dark- 
ness. Beneath Pete McCann’s feet lay more 
than a hundred feet of loose, broken ore 
which had once formed the vein that had 
held apart the rocky walls of the stope. 

From time to time this loose ore would 
sink from ten to thirty feet at a time, pour- 
ing through the great ore-chutes into the 
steel ore-cars as, down on the mine level, 
the ‘‘ trammers ” raised the sliding doors of 
the chutes. At such times the’ only chance 
of safety for a man working in the stope 
above was to grab one of the big, round 
timbers which kept the walls of the vein 
from coming together. It chanced that 
as Pete McCann’s light went out the 
“‘trammers ’’ more than a hundred feet 
below lifted the doors of the ore-chutes. 


JUST IN TIME. 


With a curse Pete McCann threw up his 
hands just in time to grab a timber that 
spanned the stope above his head. As his 
arms closed round it there came a roar 
beneath him and the shattered ore which 
filled the stope sank twenty feet. 

With a supreme effort he pulled himself 
up and straddled the big timber. And there, 
between the foot-wall and the hanging wall 
of the big stope, with forty feet of rotten 
rock above him and a_ twenty-foot hele 
beneath, Jack Owens found his helper perched 
like a rooster awaiting dawn. 

“Without a light again, Pete!’ ex- 
claimed the timberman. ‘‘ One of these 
times you and your light will go out 
together.”” 

“How did I know that the ‘ trammers’ 
were going to draw the ore from Number 
Five chute ?”’ growled his helper. ‘ You 
never told me.” 

“If I’ve got to tell poe everything and 
look after, you like a hen does a chick,” 
snorted Jack Owens, “‘ you might as well 
quit. You've surely been underground long 
enough to know how to take care of yourself.” 

Before Pete McCann could frame a retort 
they heard someone knock three times on 
the air-pipe in the man-way. 

“That must be the shift-boss coming up 
to see how we are getting along,”’ surmised 
Owens. ‘‘ Grab the other end of this timber, 
Pete; we've got to make a showing or we'll 
both get fired.”’ 

“Seems to me you boys could get the 
timbers into position a bit faster,’’ suggested 
the shift-boss, as he flashed his light round 
and critically examined the hanging rock- 
wall of the stope. 

“Thad to help a couple of the boys on the 
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other side of the man-way,” Jack Owens growled the annoyed shift-boss, ‘ send Pete 
told him. along. I want you yourself to stay here and 
“Tf they need a little help now and then,” timber up these rotten walls. They are 
getting pretty dangerous.” 
He turned to Pete McCann. 
“Snap out of it!” he 
ordered, ‘‘ and get a two-foot 
piece of plank and a couple 
of wedges." Then his glance 
fell on the big log that the 
timberman had unloaded from 
the skip. “ I'll help you wedge 
up this timber,” he 
continued, ‘‘ she’s too 
big a baby for you 
to handle alone,” 


“*You farmer!’ yelled the shift-boss, 
now thoroughly angry. ‘One day that 
lamp will be the death of you.’” 


Zl 
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Pete McCann turned to obey and—his 
light went out ! 

“You blankety blank farmer!” yelled 
the shift-boss, now thoroughly angry. ‘‘ One 
day that lamp will be the death of you. Buy 
a new one before you come on shift again— 
or don’t come!” 

While Pete McCann fumbled with_his 
lamp and cursed, the shift-boss and Jack 
Owens swung the big timber horizontally 
between the rock-walls and wedged it 
tight. 

“‘ Wonder who that bloomin’ shift-boss 
thinks he is?” inquired Jack Owens, as the 
irate Andy disappeared from view down the 
man-way. ‘‘The late Czar of Rooshy ? ” 

Deadly in its very silence, a slab of rock 
as large as a coffin-lid slipped out of the 
hanging wall and, missing the timberman’s 
head by a scant inch, dropped with a hollow 
thud, 

“ But I guess he knows bad ground when 
he sces it,’” Owens added thoughtfully, as 
he tapped the place from which the rock 
had fallen with the side of his pick. ‘‘ She's 
sure getting dangerous.” 

“The old villain called me a blankety 
farmer when my light went out !’’ snarled 

Pete McCann. ‘ Me that has worked in the 
mines since I was knee-high !”’ 
“Andy didn’t mean anything,” said 

Jack Owens. ‘‘ He was just a bit riled.” 

“I worked in a mine once under just 

. such a boss as Andy Helgar,’’ said Pete 
McCann, reminiscently. 

“Did you quit, or get canned ?”’ asked 

Jack Owens, as he prepared a place for 

another timber. 


“Neither,” snapped McCann, shortly. 
‘* The shifter died—suddenly.”” 
“* Died ?” said Jack Owens. ‘‘ How?” 


“One day he came sneaking up the man- 


way without alight,” explained Pete McCann, 
‘ and. 
“Caught you without a light, too, I 
reckon,” chaffed Jack Owens. 
“No,” replied Pete McCann slowly. 


“‘ When he stepped on the plank that bridged 
the man-way it broke, and that shifter 
dropped two hundred feet.”’ 

“ T’ve heard that yarn in nearly every mine 
I’ve worked in,” scoffed Jack Owens, “‘ it’s 
just pure bunk.” 

“Maybe,” said Pete McCann, ominously, 
as he stepped over to the man-way to saw 
another timber into the required length ; 
“and maybe not.” 

Hardly had he got his saw well started 
when his light went out ! 

“TI can saw her off in the dark,” 
he shouted, irritably. ‘‘ No need to come 
over.” The darkness became vibrant with 
the sound of the big saw. Suddenly it ceased 
for a few minutes, and Jack Owens heard 
his helper swearing. Then the sound of the 
saw once again dragged raspingly through 
the darkness of the stope. 
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From his position fifty feet away the light 
of Jack Owens’s lamp was not sufficient to 
enable the timberman to see what Pete 
McCann was doing, and, supposing that 
he was engaged in sawing another timber, 
Jack Owens gave the matter no further 
thought, but busied himself with his own 
work, Not until later did he learn that Pete 
McCann had partly sawn asunder the plank 
that bridged the narrow shaft. 


UNDER COVER OF DARKNESS. 


“ Blankety farmer,am I?” gritted Pete 
McCann, as he rubbed dirt into the cut the 
saw had made. ‘‘ After the bloomin’ shift- 
boss steps on that plank, he'll be fit food 
for a farmer's hogs.”’ 

As he stared down into the gulf of dark- 
ness below the steel cable over the timber 
chute began to whine in its block. Timbers 
were being sent up from below. For a 
moment fear smote Peter McCann, for it 
would take two men to unload the heavy 
logs, and as helper his own place would be 
on the plank that bridged the man-way ! 

He watched fascinatéd as the loaded 
‘skip’ slowly appeared out of the blank- 
ness below ; then his heart gave a bound of 
Telief, for there were no timbers on the 
“skip ’’—only a sack of wooden wedges and 
some two-foot sections of plank to be used in 
the timbering of the stope. 

““No; I don’t need any help,”’ was his 
teply to the shouted query of his partner. 
“Nothing heavy come up.” 

‘‘Come and give me a hand as soon as 
you get unloaded, then,” said Jack Owens. 

Without setting foot on the half-sawn 
plank, Pete McCann leaned over the yawn- 
ing abyss and jerked the sack of wedges out 
of the “skip,’’ slammed the short sections 
of plank into the stope, and, forgetting to 
rap on the air-pipe and signal the engineer 


that he might lower the “skip,” left it 
suspended over the timber-chute. 
“Get a move on you, Pete!” yelled 


Jack Owens. 
over here.” 

‘Just a minute, partner,’’ answered 
Pete McCann. ‘I’ve got to fill my lamp.” 
Then, as he fumbled in his pocket, he added 
to himself: ‘‘ Where the devil did I put 
my can of carbide?” 

As he stood looking for his missing can, 
which he had left the evening before in the 
timber-shed outside the mine, the flame of 
his lamp dwindled to a pin-point of blue fire. 

“Got any carbide ?’’ he yelled to his 


“It’s getting pretty dangerous 


partner. ‘‘ I left mine outside.” 
“To blazes with the carbide!” roared 
Jack Owens. ‘Come over here; we can 


sce by the light of my lamp to get this 
timber into position. The ‘trammers’ 
are likely to open the chutes again at any 
minute, and when the ore drops there'll be 
nothing to stand on.’ 

Pete McCann turned and took a step 
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forward. With his lamp failing he did not 
notice that right in front of him on the 
shattered ore beneath his feet lay the sack of 
wedges he had carelessly thrown out of the 
“skip.” The next instant he tripped over 
it, clutched vainly at a timber to save 
himself, pitched forward on his face—and 
his light went out. 

From deep down at the bottom of the 
stope there came a sullen roar that steadily 
grew in volume as the ore beneath the 
fallen man began to settle. A hundred and 
forty-five feet below the ‘‘ trammers ”’ had 
opened the gates of the big ore-chutes 
which emptied Stope Number Five East. 

“Grab a timber!’ yelled Jack Owens, 
but his warning was drowned by the grind- 
ing crash of the ore a8 it dropped twenty 
feet, carrying with it the sprawling form of 
Pete McCann. Knocked from his head by 
a falling rock, his cap, with the lamp still 
fast to the front, rolled behind him. 

As the roar of the subsiding ore ceased, 
Jack Owens heard three raps, followed by 
one more, on the air-pipe in the man-way. 
It was a signal that someone was about to 
climb up the ladder which led from the level 
to Stope Number Five East. 

With the agility cf a monkey Jack Owens 
clambered across the timbers that spanned 
the stope. Reaching the man-way, he 
picked up a short length of drill steel and 
rapped upon the air-pipe seven times. This 
was to notify the men working in the level 
below that a man had been killed, for that 
McCann had met his death the timberman 
did not doubt. This being the case, there 
was but one thing to do—recover the body. 

Half-way up the ladder in the man-way 
Andy Helgar, the shift-boss, paused when 
he heard that insistent signal; then he 
quickly descended to the level. At the foot 
of the ladder, in the main tunnel, the 
“‘trammers ’’ were loading the ore-train 
from the big chutes which emptied Stope 
Number Five East. 

“ There’s been a man killed in the stope, 
boys,” he said, quietly. ‘‘ Close the gates 
of all the chutes which empty Stope Number 
Five East. Then run this ore-train out, 
bring in the wire stretcher, and send it up to 
the stope in the ‘skip.’’’ Having given 
his orders, the shift-boss rapped ‘‘ three and 
one ”’ on the air-pipe to signal the man in 
the stope that he was coming up the 
ladders. 

Meanwhile, struck on the head by a frag- 
ment of rock, Pete McCann never knew when 
the ore stopped falling. When he opened 
his eyes he was unconscious of pain and for 
a moment believed himself to be uninjured. 
Then, as he tried to move, he groaned in 
sudden agony ; for although he had dropped 
with the falling ore, the rocks that rolled 
down the steep slopes at each end of the 
stope had buried his legs and the lower part 
of his body, and by the knife-like pain that 
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centred in his spine when he tried to move, 
Pete guessed himself to be badly hurt. 

Above him a light flickered among the 
cross-timbers of the big stope, and from the 
wet hanging wall small fragments of rock 
kept dropping around him as, relieved of 
the loose ore which had held them apart, 
the rotten walls began to slough. Then 
suddenly a rope whizzed through the gloom. 

“Are you able to help yourself?” 
shouted Jack Owens, as he took a turn 
round a timber. with the loose end of the 
line he held. 

Pete McCann did not answer, for he wis 
trying to remember something. It seemed to 
him that there was something he had left 
undone—something very important. 

“‘What is the most important thing toa 
miner ?’’ he muttered to himself. For.a 
moment he puzzled over the answer ; then, 
as his upturned eyes caught the flicker of 
Jack Owens’s lamp among the timbers above, 
the answer came—‘‘ His lamp!” 


THE FATAL LAMP. 


That was it exactly, thought Pete. His 
lamp had been the cause of all his troubles. 
For weeks he had known that it was worn 
out ; for weeks past he had been tcld by the 
other miners to buy himself a new one. 
The worn-out lamp had caused him to be 
called a ‘“ blankety blank farmer ’”’ by the 
irate shift-boss; the lamp had caused him 
to trip over the sack of wedges, and it was 
the fault of the lamp that he was now lying 
at the bottom of the stope half buried in the 
shattered ore. The more he thought about 
it the greater became Pete’s anger, until at 
last his lamp took on a sinister personality 
of its own. 

“‘T’ll fix you once and for all,”’ he rambled, 
and he raised a hand to his head, intending 
to hurl the offending lamp into the darkness. 
But his fingers came away empty, sticky 
with something he could not see. 

“‘ What the. ?”’ he began. 

Then, from the hanging wall above him, 
a slab of rock dropped silently and grazed 
his head. Pete McCann ceased to think. 

With his cap-lamp gleaming, rope in hand, 
Jack Owens slowly descended the steep 
incline left by the fall of the ore. Reaching 
his helper, he stood for a moment peering at 
the blood-stained face up-turned to the 
white spike of light. Then, removing his 
lamp from his cap, the timberman flashed 
the light over the rotten walls of the 
stope. 

“T’ve got to get him out of here quickly,” 
he muttered. Replacing his lamp in his 
cap, he fell to work upon the rocks which 
hemmed in his mate. 

Jack Owens was a young and powerful 
man, and within a few minutes he had 
cleared away the dcbris from Pete’s body. 
Then he raised the limp form to his shoulder 
and, with the aid of the rope by which he 
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had descended, slowly made his way back 
up the steep incline. 

As he climbed, loose boulders dropped 
from the wall above him into the dark below. 
At last he reached the top of the incline. 
Unaware that the “ trammers ”’ had closed 
the gates of the ore-chutes, the timberman 
feared that at any moment the ore upon 


which he was standing might drop from 
beneath him, when, burdened as he was, he 


would have little chance of saving either 
himself or Pete McCann. 

Then he tnought of the frame of heavy 
timbers which formed one side of the timber- 
chute ; it was the only safe place left. 

Quickly he stepped on it and, with one 
hand holding the limp form of his partner 
and the other hand against the wall to 
steady himself, he looked down into the 
dark abyss. Far below a glimmer of light 
showed that somebody was ascending the 
ladders of the man-way, and in another 
minute the face of the shift-boss loomed out 
of the darkaess. 

Andy Helgar wasted no time in uscless 

uestions, for Pete McCann was not the 
rst man he had seen killed or injured in 
the Golden Gleam. 

“ There’s only one safe place to lay him 
until we gct the stretcher up here,’’ he said. 
“ Good thing the ‘ skip ’ is here, for although 
we can’t send Pete down in it—he's too 
limp—it'll do for me to stand in while we 
lay him on the plank that bridges the 
mMan-way.” 

As his rescuers gently lowered him, con- 
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sciousness returned to McCann, and with 
it a sudden memory of sawing the plank 
almost in two. For a mcment he stared 
vacantly; then, as his eyes caught the 
gleam of the light from the cap-lamps upon 


“He fell to work upon the rocks which 
hemmed in his mate.” 


the steel-cable in the timber-chute, a gasp 
of fear came from his lips and he screamed 
aloud. 

“Not on the plank, boys! Don’t lay me 
on the plank!” he cried. ‘I sawed it half 
in two!” 

Horrified, his two rescuers looked at one 
another; then Andy Helgar spoke :— 

“‘ Guess there’s only one thing to do,” he 
said, quietly. ‘‘ Me and him must ride down 
in the ‘skip.’ I'll hold him so’s he can’t slip 
cut.” 

The face of Jack Owens was deathly pale 
as he gave the signal to lower very slowly. 
He bent over the chute watching the flare 
of the lamp in the cap of the shift-boss, as, 
with the man who had treacherously tried 
to kill him, Andy descended to the level a 
hundred and forty-five feet below. 

Pete McCann made a full confession before 
he died, completely exonerating Jack Owens 
from complicity in his attempted crime. 
He also said that in another mine, in British 
Cclumbia, he had once killed a ‘‘ boss ”’ he 
didn’t like bv sawing half-way through a 
plank that bridged a man-way. 
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ALGERIA 


<se AMONG 9 
THE’ WHITE ARABS 


— 


John A. Haosolor 


The Shawiya Berbers of Algeria—the so-called “White Arabs”—are a most interesting 

tribe. Living in well-nigh inaccessible villages in the heart of rugged mountains, these 

descendants of a lost white race have remained for centuries practically unknown, and 

they still practise many strange crafts and customs that have long since disappeared 

elsewhere. Mr. Haeseler visited the “ White Arabs” to film their life and industries, and 
_ ,here describes and illustrates his experiences among these prehistoric people. 


II.—(Conclusion). 


NE of the most interesting characters 
in Beni Ferah was the old blind 
basket-maker. He made most of 
the baskets used in the village, 

braiding a native grass called halfa into 
strips which he sewed together spirally to 
form the baskets. He was a dear old man, 
and had a tiny son about three years of age 
who used to lead him about and sit beside 
him as he worked. One day, when we were 
taking pictures in another part of Beni 
Ferah, we heard a disturbance in a neigh- 
bouring street. It transpired that our old 
blind friend and some of his neighbours 
were looking for the small son, who had 
run away from his father in order to 
watch our wonderful camera, which was the 
chief source of attraction to all the boys of 
the village. 

One of our greatest problems in photo- 
graphing the arts and industries of the 
women was to get away from the crowd of 
neighbours and small boys who wanted to 
watch us at our strange work. In the heart 
of Central China I had been followed by 
scores of boys and men who, consumed by 
curiosity, wanted to see the queer creature 
from the outer world and watch every detail 
of his movements. The people of the Aures 
Massif were just as bad, and in order to get 
away from them we usually chose the court- 
yard.,of a house for our operations and 
stationed two of the elders of the village in 
the passage-way to keep sightseers out. 
Even then they seemed to arrive from no- 


where, and venturesome little boys climbed 
up:and sat on the roofs of the surrounding 
houses, Young and old alike, these onlookers 
were a motley throng. Underneath the 
coating of grime that usually disfigured their 
faces one could imagine a skin of light hue, 


The blind basket-maker and his little boy. 
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and despite dirt and rags some of the girls 
and younger women were extremely beauti- 
ful. The number of people of both sexes 
who suffered disfigurement from eye trouble, 
however, was perfectly astounding, and 
when one reflected that a remedy in the 
form of water was always close at hand, and 
that if the people would only employ it for 
washing most of their troubles would dis- 
appear, it was indeed pitiable. 

‘0 lessen the number of inquisitive 
watchers who surrounded us and impeded 
our movements we employed many ruses. 
The little girls were usually frightened away 
when the chief faced them and pulled out 
his false teeth, but we could not get rid 
of the boys so easily. They were always 
thick about my heels, jabbering at the top 
of their voices, pointing at the camera, 
and pushing and struggling to get ahead of 
their fellows. When we happened to throw 
away cigarette ends terrific scrambles would 
occur. The poverty of the people made 
cigarettes highly prized, and a boy was in 
the height of his glory if he could secure 
such a trophy. 

Generally speaking, the Aures is a place 
where the women do most of the work. 
Apart from the industry of a few crafts- 
men, the activities of the Shawiya men are 


Using the prehistoric Shawiya “ water-clock.” 


limited to doing the smallest pcssible 
amount of work in their gardens. These 
consist largely of palm trees which, like 


everything else in North Africa, depend for 
their life upon water, With the little plot 
of garden that a man inherits from his 


father is also includcd the right to use the 
water from the irrigation canals during a 
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certain numbers of hours every few days. 
This time is measured by one of the most 
ancient and unique methods employed any- 
where. There are few watches in the Aures, 
for the Shawiya are generally too poor to 
own them ; and if they did they would not 
trust them for such an important purpose 
as measuring time for the flow of water. 
Instead, they employ a “ water-cloc« ’ 
a bronze bowl with a tiny hole in the bottom. 
This is placed in a basin chipped out of the 
solid rock and full of water. The bowl, 
of course, gradually sinks as the water 
enters the small hole. Ordinarily the process 
takes twelve or fifteen minutes, after which 
the bowl is refloated and allowed to sink 
again. Meanwhile the owners of the gardens 
sit around carefully watching the bowl to 
see that no one makes it sink more quickly 
than it should. They use small stores as 
counters, and at each sinking of the bowl a 
stone is placed beside it. If a certain man 
is allotted four sinkings on a particular day 
he waits until the fourth stone of his neigh- 
bour’s “ turn’ has been placed beside the 
bowl, and then he or his son runs and switches 
the water over from the neighbour's irriga- 
tion ditch to his own. The antiquity of this 
invention is lost in the mists of time. The 
classical Greeks used a water-clock, but it 
was much more 
advanced in form 
“than the one still 
employed in the 
Aures. 

The day we left 
Beni Ferah we 
walked through 
the village behind 
our train of mules 
to say good-bye 
to the natives. 
We shook hands 
with the men as 
we went along, 
raising a finger to 
our lips in polite 


Arab _ fashion, 
Their last words 
were always: 


“Amel je, In cha- 
lah” (Next year, 
please God), As 
we passcd the shop 
of the ancient 
locksmith he shuf- 
fled along beside 
our leader for a 
little distance, 
holding him by the hand, Then, as he 
stopped to bid us a solemn farewell, he 
reached back into the hood of his burnouse 
and drew out seven eggs, which he presented 
to the chief as a parting gift. 

Our next approach to the Aures was from 
the south. In the old days the only trail 
that penetrated the western Aures from this 
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direction led for miles through a precipitous 
gorge occasionally little more than twenty- 
five feet in width, with walls at some points 
as much as seven or eight hundred feet in 
height. Its boulder-strewn bottom had a 
small.stream coursing down it which often 
swelled to a 
torrent, and it is 
owing to arduous 
and perilous ap- 
proaches such as 
this that the 
Aures owes the 
preservation of 
the many primi- 
tive customs of 
the inhabitants. 
In recent years 
the French have 
made a trail wide 
enough for a 
single mule up 
the mountain by 
the side of the 
canyon, and by 
twisting and 
turning on this 
crude path we 
finally gained a point many hundred feet 
above the gorge below. Over the inter- 
vening hills we saw the Sahara stretched out 
to the south of us, its distances dimmed by a 
greyish haze. 

The canyon makes a deep zigzag cut 
into the Aures, pene- 
trating the great block 
of mountains to nearly 
two-thirds of the way 
from south to north. 
Often during the trip 
we followed the can- 
yon walls, with a sheer 
drop of several hun- 
dred feet on one side, 

* trusting to the steadi- 
ness and sagacity of 
our mules, There are 
practically no horses 
used in the moun- 
tains, partly due to 
the roughness of the 
trails and partly to 
the fact that they are 
not surefooted enough 
to travel along the 
verge of the precipices 
in safety. 

It ishere, inthe cliffs 
of the great gorge, or in 
little ravines running 
into the larger canyon, 
that the ancient cliff- 
houses and cave- 
shelters are to be 
found; but interesting 
asare these paleolithic 
dwellings they are not 


on a well-nigh inaccessible crag. 


This forbidding-looking gorge is the only 
entrance from the south to the Aures 
mountains and the Rasira Valley. 
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the most spectacular sights in this Rasira 
River canyon, In close proximity, very 
frequently, are the native villages, built 
high on the top of the cliffs for protection. 
All the houses are constructed of rough 
stones held together by mud, and huddled 
masses of such 
houses, all jum- 
bled together 
anyhow, domin- 
ate the most 
conspicuous and 
inaccessible 
points. The most 
remarkable of 
these hill-top 
villages was 
Ouled Mansour, 
perched on a 
jutcing mass of 
rock four hun- 
dred feet above 
the valley below. 
It was approach, 
able from the 
rear only by a 
narrow neck of 
rock that was 
easily defensible by a srzall party, and from 
in front by steps that led first up the sheer 
nose of the rock, then through a tunnel, 
and finally up some more steps. Two men 
could easily have defended this latter 
approach against a whole tribe. 

The top of the crag 
consisted of nothin, 
but bare rock an 
huddled houses, so 
that all kinds of sup- 
plies, including wood 
and water, had to be 
carried by hand up 
the precipitous steps, 
This laborious work 
fell to the women and 
girls, for the men were 
generally engaged in 
gossiping or sleeping. 
Fortunately for the 
women, there was a 
spring at the base of 
the great rock, so 
that they did not 
have to descend all 
the way to the stream 
for their water. But 
the struggle up those 
steep, zigzag stone 
stairs with large goat- 
skins filled with water, 
and then through the 
tunnel and up some 
more stairs, was a 
truly Herculean task. 
Below, in the valley, 
were the gardens, to 
which the people had 
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to descend to work. From 
here all the vegetables and 
dates and wood had to be 
carried up to the village, 
this again falling to the lot 
of the girls and women. 

I had been hoping for a 
chance to get pictures of 
the women ascending the 
steps with their loads, when 
one morning, as I was taking 
views of the village from 
the other side of the gorge, 
I saw two little girls with 
bundles of palm branches on 
their backs. Rushing down, 
with my native assistant 
carrying my cameras, I in- 
tercepted them and took 
their pictures, first as they 
were beginning to climb and 
then as they mounted the 
stairs and passed through 
the tunnel. They were 


cheery, pretty little girls, not more than ~ 


twelve years old, and as I watched them I 
realized why the native women seem to 
lose their youth so early; the heavy work 
speedily ages them. But even this stiff climb 
up the cliff with loads of wood on their backs 
is not the worst of their labours, for when 
the palm trees in the gardens furnish no more 
fuel they have to trudge out into the moun- 
tains—sometimes for four or five miles—and 
struggle back under huge bundles of juniper 
branches. 

We wanted to get pictures of the laden 
women as they passed before the café where 
the men of the village lounged, playing 
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Children bringing in firewood. 


cards and drinking cups of coffee. Wine and 
strong liquors are forbidden by the Moham- 
medan religion, and coffee, tobacco, and 
snuff are the mountaineers’ only indulgences. 
Several times we set up the camera facing the 
café, but just around the corner of a house, 
so that the women could not see it from the 
trail along which they came. Yet though 
they had been coming in frequently with 
wood or water before we arrived, the stream 
invariably dried up as soon as we were ready 
for action. For some time this phenomenon 
puzzled us, but eventually we found that 
there was another trail through the village 
and that news of our ‘‘ ambush ’’ was passed 
along the line 


so quickly that 
women approach- 
ing with their 
loads were able to 
take the other 
route. They were 
always reluctant 
to have their 
photographs 
taken, especially 
before the men. 
Finally, however, 
when we were 
making ourselves 
popular by pass- 
ing out drinks of 
coffee to some of 
the men, word 
came to us that 
women were ap- 
proaching with 
wood. Rushing 
out of the café I 
ran to my camera 


Communal storehouses, many centuries old, near an Aures village. 
Each ily has a room where it stores its dates and grain. 


again. Being 
already in sight, 
and fearing that 


a\y 
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A woman potter at work. They have been making the 
same types of utensils for thousands of years. 


they would be laughed at by the men if 
they turned back, the ladies resigned them- 
selves to the inevitable and marched stolidly 
past the café and the camera, ignoring both 
the men and ourselves and giving us the 
record we wanted. 

In addition to most of the unskilled 
work, many of the arts and crafts fall 
to the lot of the women, and some of 
these are the most ancient and interesting 
in the Aures. They weave, for instance, 
all the cloth for the burnouses of the 
men and the bags and sacks for household 
use and transport. And if a Shawiyan woman 
breaks one of her 
cooking utensils 
she does not go 
round the corner 
to buy another, 
but makes a new 
earthen pot for 
herself. 

Before I arrived 
the leader of the 
expedition and his 
wife had made 
arrangements 
with some of the 
women to show 
us their crafts- 
manship. Mo- 
hammedan 
women are usu- 
ally unapproach- 
able by strangers, 
but the good in- 
fluence of the 
leader’s wife and 
the curiosity she 
had excited, as 
being the first 
white woman in 


that region, had helped to 
break down the barrier. 
When we tried to get these 
women to do their work 
before the camera, however, 
we found them unrespon- 
sive. Upon questioning 
them, they informed us that 
a relative had died and that 
they would be in mourning 
for three days. If we came 
back after that they would 
do what we liked. The three 
days having elapsed, we 
began work by taking pic- 
tures of the women potters. 
One of the ladies, Blus by 
name, came out to dig the 
pottery earth, carrying a 
thistle in her hand. This 
she put in the basket on 
top of the earth when it was 
to be carried to the house ; 
its sharp points, she told us, 
serve to keep off the ‘ evil 
eye.” The last time they had made pots 
they had forgotten the \thistle, and as a 
result all the pots had turned black while 
being baked in the fire. 

When the earth had been carried to the 
house one of the women poured water on it 
and began kneading it like dough. Then, 
with no other aid but her hands, she fash- 
ioned the resulting soft clay into a graceful 
and symmetrical pot, adding two handles at 
the sides. The craft must date back thou- 
sands of years, for this crude method of 
shaping the pot with the hands had fallen 
into disuse around the Mediterranean even 


Taking pots from the kiln after firing. 
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A woman spinning goat’s wool into thread, using her hands and toes. 


before Roman times. A revolving 
disc that helps to give a vessel its 
true form, and is commonly known 
as the “‘ potter’s wheel,’’ was em- 
ployed in Carthage during the 
seventh century B.c. Yet this in- 
vention, which has transformed the 
art of pottery the world over, has 
never penetrated to the Aures, and 
the women still continue to make 
pottery in prehistoric fashion. 

It is much the same with their 
weaving. Here in the Aures the 
craft can be seen in its most primi- 
tive form. The women make mats of 
halfa grass for their floors, and for 
this purpose they hang up a series 
of cords suspended from a stick and 
twist the halfa straws in and out 
between them. Their loom is some- 
what more complicated, for they are 
able to make a space between alter- 
nate cords through which to pass the 
thread and to shift the cords to and 
fro, But though elsewhere through- 
out the world people wind the thread 
around a spool in order to pass it 
backwards and forwards in building 
up the cloth, the Shawiya women 


an un- 
believably tedious job. do this 
with their vertical weaving, but for 
horizontal weaving they have threads 
wound about a spool, which they toss 
through from one side to the otber, 
thus making their work much easier 
and quicker, Yet, so conservative 
are the minds of the Shawiya, 


that they have 
never thought of 
using the spool for 
both processes. 

It was this very 
conservatism oj 
the Shawiya that 
made them such 
good ‘subjects ” 
for the cinemato- 
graph camera. 
They and _ their 
ancestors had done 
the same things in 
the same way for 
countless centu- 
ries, and they knew 
no other. Had we 
tried to get them 
to do things diffe- 
rently it would 
have been impos- 
sible. For instance, 
when I wanted to 
photograph the 
women doing their 
laundry work I 


Weaving on a primitive loom. 
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chose a store along the edge of the stream 
with a pretty view in the background. 
But it did rot happen to be the stone 
on which they were accustomed to work, 
and so they went to their own stone 
and started stamping on the clothes with 
thythmic tread. Though I waited for a 
quarter of an hour for them to come to the 
spot I had chosen, and begged and coaxed 
my hardest, they paid no heed, and finally 
I had to go and take photographs of them 
where they were. 

Attractive as was the preservation of 
the palolithic dwellings and _ prehistoric 
arts and crafts, there were other customs 
that survived among the Shawiya that 
were even more fascinating. Writing of this 
North African region nearly two thousand 
five hundred years ago, Herodotus said :— 

The Ausean maidens keep year by year a 
feast in honour of Athene, whereat their custom 
is to draw up in two bodies and fight with stones 
and clubs. They say that these are rites which 
have come down to them from their fathers and 
that they honour with them their native goddess, 
who is the same as the Athene of the Grecians. 


To this day the people of the Aures keep 
the ‘‘ feast of spring,” and at it the young 
women play a game with sticks and stones 
that closely resembles hockey. Unfortunately 


A Shawiya girl carrying her baby brother. 


The woman who claimed Roman descent. 


I could not be there early enough to 
make records, and since it is the only 
time that the young women play we 
did not get pictures of them at the 
game. But the children play it all 
the year round, and we took some 
splendid photographs of them. 

The chief knew of a ceremony 
called the ‘‘ lion ritual,’’ which wis 
performed in one village of the moun- 
tains, but since this place was off our 
route and would have required tco 
great a detour to reach we had little 
hope of recording the custom, Then 
one day we heard that two pcople 
from the village had arrived at the 
place where we were stopping. They 
turned out to be old friends cf our 
leacer, and they offered to coach 
some local people in the other three 
,6/ s of the ceremony and perform it 
for us. We set a day and a time, 
but when the hour arrived no one 
appeared, Finally we sent someone 
to find out why the arrangements 
had gone astray. The messenger 
returned with the simple reply that 
the folks of his village had decided 
that they did not care to take part 
in anything with people from the 
other village. So we had to let the 
matter drop, but we had a good 
laugh over the similarity of village 
jealousy in the Aures and other parts 
of the world with which we were 
familiar. 


- from the 
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There was also in the mountains another 
ancient cult that seems to have come down 
from time immemorial. Herodotus tells of 
a group of families who sent their daughters 
out into the world to dance and thus gain 
their dowries, after which they returned to 
their homes, married, and settled down. 

These young women were believed to be 
priestesses of the 
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We had given up anything but a faint 
hope of being able to get photographs of the 
dancing-girls before we left the mountains 
when one day, while we were having lunch, 
one of them came into the room. She was _ 
all smiles and greeted the leader of the 
expedition as an old friend, asking for news 
of his wife and children. They held quite a 

long conversa- 


goddess who 
controlled the 
harvest, and it 
was thought 
that the well- 
being of the 
crops depended 
upon them. 
These dancing- 
irls are still to 
reund to-day, 
going from 
coffee-shop to 
coffee-shop in 
the different 
villages, giving 
their perform- 
ances and amus- 
ing the men 
who gather 
there. We made 
all arrangements 
for some of them 
to dance before 
the camera, but 
one day, when 
we went to take 
the pictures, we 
found that, 
owing to the fast 
of Ramadan, the 
girls had left for 
their homes in 
another village. 
We took pic- 
tures, however, 
of a woman—a 
former dancer— 
who had them 
in her charge. 
She was enor- 
mously fat, 
though well pro- 


tion in Arabic 
and throughout 
it she continued 
her spinning, 
which she carried 
with her always. 
She was dressed 
in flowing clothes 
much after the 
manner of other 
Shawiya women, 
but she was 
much gayer and 
more smiling 
than the aver- 
age. She differed 
from them, too, 
in the amount of 
jewellery she 
wore, for she had 
three large silver 
charm-cases 
hanging on her 
necklace and 
wore wide silver 
anklets. For old 
friendship’s sake 
she consented to 
dance for our 
leader, and_ to 
the tune of a 
teed flute went 
through the 
awkward, jerky 
movements of 
her native dance. 
While I turned 
the handle of my 
camera, record- 
ing her perform- 
ance on the flit- 
ting film, I felt a 
thrill of exulta- 


portioned for her 
size, and claimed 
to be descended 
Romans. Her evenly-balanced 
features and her nose, as Roman in type 
as any I have ever seen, seemed to bear out 
her assertion. 


The dancing-girl. 


tion at being 
able to photo- 
graph in this 
most up-to-date fashion the identical things 
which the ‘ Father of History” witnessed 
and wrote about nearly two thousand 
five hundred years ago. 


THE END. 
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WEST AFRICA 


JU2JU MANS VENGEANCE 


W. K. Anderson 


Mlustrated by THORNTON KANE 


A strange story told to the Author by a dying native “boy” on a West African plantation. 
“As regards the authenticity of this narrative,” says Mr. Anderson, “I always found ‘Samson’ 


most truthful and altogether reliable, and I firmly believe his story to be true. 


I am of 


the opinion that the death of the German was accomplished through hypnotism.” 


HILST in charge of a_ cocoa 
plantation in the French Congo 
some vears before the War, I had 


the misfortune, through a hunt- 
ing accident, to lose the best native ‘‘ boy” 
I ever had employed under me during my 
sojourn there. This man, after the manner 
of the West Coast, I had re-christencd 
““Samson,”’ on account of his splendid 
muscular development. He lost his life in 
saving mine, and as this was due more to 
my own crass folly than anything else I do 
not wish to go into further details. It will 
suffice to say that ‘“ Samson,” who had 
been very much attached to me, only lived 
a few hours after the accident. Whilst dying, 
presumably to ease his mind, he gasped out 
the grim tale which I have here set down. 

1 have not attempted to render it in the 
half “ pidgin-English,” half native-language 
style in which it was told, for this would only 
confuse the reader, but have related it as 
far as possible as the man would have done 
had he been able to speak ordinary English. 


Master, you have sometimes said that 
you thought I was of a superior type to the 
other farm hands, and you were right in 
so thinking. Always when you questioned 
me I shook my head ; I feared to tell even 
you my story, for the arm of the white man 
is long, and had you heard it whilst I was 
well and strong, who knows what might 
have happened? But now that I have 
“seen my shadow walk” and know that 
before sunset I shall be with my fathers, 
it is borne upon me to tell you everything, 
hoping that you will not judge me over 
harshly. 

You must know, then, that I belong to the 
tribe called the Batus, whose country lies 
in the interior of the German Kamceruns. 
The Batus were once great and powerful, 


and feared by other tribes, but after the 
coming of the Germans their influence 
waned, and when I was born, my father— 
who was then the chicf—possessed nothing 
like the authority of his predecessors, You 
have re-named me ‘“ Samson,’’ Master, and 
told me it was the name of a mighty man 
who lived when the world was young. As a 
youth I also was very strong and agile, so 
that my people named me N’Gama, which 
means “ the strong one.” 

Although, as I grew up, I secretly lamented 
the decline of my nation, yet I was not 
unhappy, for there were still games and 
hunting in which I could demonstrate my 
supremacy over my companions. Later on, 
love came to me, The girl was exceedingiy 
good to look upon, and when J learned that 
she returned my affection my joy was 
complete. Her name was Malela, and she 
was the daughter of one of our headmen, 
Maka, a very mean and avaricious man. 

A few years previously a German trader 
named Kurber had opened a store near our 
principal village, and one day whilst I was 
away on a hunting expedition he chanced to 
cast his eyes upon Malcla and instantly 
coveted her. He promised her father much 
whisky and tobacco in exchange for his 
daughter, and Maka did not demur at 
handing the unwilling Malcla over to the 
mercy of the German. 

I was away for some days, as was my 
wont, and on my return you can imagine my 
despair and fury to find that my sweetheart 
had been sold to the trader two days since. 
I went immediately to my father and, being 
young and hot-headed, demanded, firstly, 
that Maka should be put to death, and, 
secondly, that I should take some of the 
young men, slay the German and his people, 
and regain Malela. My father sternly forbade 
me to follow the latter course and, with 
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Tegard to the first one, pointed out that, by 
the rules of our tribe, it was permissible for 
a father to sell his daughter to whomsoever 
he pleased. He added that to slay the trader 
would inevitably bring his countrymen down 
upon the tribe with their rifles and machine- 
guns, and would mean the partial extinction 
of our race. 

“What matters it about one woman ?”’ 
he concluded. ‘‘ Are there not plenty of 
others to choose from ? ”’ 

Flinging myself from his hut more furious 
than ever, but still determined to seek 
tevenge on Kurber and to rescue Malcla, 
I withdrew to the jungle to think the matter 
out. I knew that it would be useless to beg 
her from the German, who was a brutal, 
drunken, overbearing man, and that it was 
equally futile to hope to rescue her single- 
handed from his well-guarded house. I 
finally determined to maintain a close watch 
on Kurber, and if any chance offered—well, 
I was a strong man and desired nothing better 
than to feel my fingers round his accursed 
throat. But fortune put another weapon 
in my hand against my enemy. 

For days I hung around his house watch- 
ing, watching, always watching, but no 
chance of catching him alone came my way, 
nor did any opportunity arise of forcing 
my way into his house. I found out after- 
wards that Kurber had been warned Malela 
had a lover, and that he must be very careful. 
Anyhow, he was always armed with revolver 
and rifle when he moved from his store, was 
invariably attended by two or three of his 
““boys,”’ and the house itself seemed to be 
continually guarded. 

Whilst I was hiding in a tree one day, 
however, I witnessed Kurber, shouting con- 
temptuous remarks, striking down with the 
butt of his rifle the emblems of Ju-Ju 
which, as you know, Master, are hung from 
trees in order to ward off the evil spirits. At 
first I hoped that he would approach my 
own tree, so that I could transfix him with 
my spear, for I feared his followers but little. 
Then a sudden thought struck me, and I 
remained still. 

That night I repaired to the cave of 
Aganwa—“ the crafty one ’’—the head Ju-Ju 
witch-doctor of the tribe, who, for some 
reason or other, had always shown me favour, 
As with the Batus themselves, the powers 
of Aganwa had declined since his earlier 
days—-he was now a very old man—and as 
he right attributed this to the coming of 
the Germans, it will be understood that he 
bore them no good-will. He was still held in 
reverential awe by my countrymen, for 
truly he was a great witch-doctor and could 
do many strange things. To him, therefore, 
T unfolded my story, emphasizing the fact 
that only that day I had seen the German 
making public mock of Ju- Ju and destrovirg 
the “ charms Fierce hatred glowed in 
Aganwa’s eyes. 


- Stole to the house of the German ; 
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““N'Gama,” he said, when I had finished, 
‘for your paltry woman I care nothing, 
but on account of what you have told me of 
the sacrilege against Ju-Ju I will help you. 
You shall be the instrument of revenge upon 
the German! I will concoct a potent 
medicine which I will have conveyed to 
Malela, who will be fully instructed how to 
administer it. To-morrow night, four hours 
after sunset, you will enter Kurber’s house. 
No one will say you nay, and you will convey 
the body of the sleeping German—un- 
harmed, remember !—to me. You are a 
very strong man, and it will be an easy task 
for you to carry him, But remember, if you 
fail me in any way, the curse of Ju-Ju will 
rest on you, and better for you that you 


had never been born than’ that should 
happen. 
I trembled before the old man, and 


promised to obey his instructions to the 
letter. 

The following night, about ten o'clock, I 
and truly, 
as Aganwa had prophesied, no one barred 
my path. 1 looked in at the cook-house and 
there, in various attitudes, lay some of the 
German's servants, all seemingly deep in 
slumber. I crept up the veranda steps and 
peered through the windows of the room 
where Kurber ate and drank. The moon 
shone inside, and I saw the German seated 
beside a table with his head resting thereon, 
a bottle and glass in front of him. He also 
was evidently unconscious. Opposite him, 
her back towards me, was Malela, standing 
watching him in a crouching sort of way as 
though contemplating springing on the 
sleeping man, 

I tapped on the window. Swiftly she 
turned round, and I then saw that in her 
right hand she held a large knife. I called 
her name softly, and a moment later I was 
beside her in the room. Briefly I informed 
her that I had come to convey the German 
to the cave of Aganwa, and in return she 
related how the witch-doctor had instructed 
her to use the drug he gave her. With Kurber 
it had been simplicity itself, for he drank 
much firewater ; but she had had to use ker 
wits to the utmost to treat all his servants 
likewise. But she had at last succeeded, as 
I could see for myself, and now, brandishing 
her knife, she turned towards Kurber. But 
I intercepted her fiercely and, bidding her 
follow me, lifted the body of the German and 
slung it across my shoulder. Then I strode 
from the room and down the stairway, 
Malela following behind. 

Along the bush paths through the jungle 
under the pale moon I bore my living burden, 
my heart beating with savage exultation, 
for had I not my enemy in my power and my 
woman behind me? At length we reached 
the cave of Aganwa and, carefully entcring, 
I called for the witch-dector. When he 
appeared I threw the German at his feet. 
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“So, N’Gama, u have succeeded in 
your task,’ he said. Then turning swiftly 
round on Malela he hissed out : “‘ Why did 
you Not remain in the house of the German 
as I instructed you?” 

“ Because I told her to follow me, father,” 
I made answer for her. I spoke boldly 
enough, although I secretly quaked at the 
knees. 

“Fool and thrice fool that you are!” 
snarled Aganwa. ‘‘ To-night you will take 
the woman back to the house along with 
this carrion ’’—he kicked the limp form of 
the German. ‘‘ They must return to the 
place from whence you brought them. If 
you only obey me you shall have your 
woman back in due course; but disobey 
and ” He left his sentence unfinished, 


but so absolutely fiendish did he look that 
my very blood turned cold, and I was struck 
dumb. 

Contemptuously the witch-doctor turned 
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“The white man became absolutely still, his eyes fixed on Aganwa’s.” 
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and bent down beside the German, From 
a bag which he kept slung at his waist he 
produced some strong-smelling stuff, which 
he applied to the nostrils of the prostrate 
man, and in a skort while Kurber cpened his 
eyes. He sat up, glared round kim like a 
cornered wild beast, and a strcam cf curses 
came from his mouth. He struggled to rise 
to his feet, but motioning me forward and 
bidding me hold my spear within a few 
inches of Kurber’s breast, Aganwa addressed 
him—quietly, but with such an intonation 
that again I shuddered with fear. 

“Do not attempt to rise, German dog,” 
he said, “ or in that moment you die.” 

Kurber had learned our tongue, and there 
fore understood what Aganwa said, and on 
my part I only awaited a signal from the old 
man to drive my weapon through his heart. 

“You will suffer for this, you black scum, 
oh ! how you will suffer! ’’ Kurber replied, 
although he tookcare to obey Aganwa’sorder, 
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“No, German,” replied the witch-doctor, 
“ T do not think we shall suffer. The suffering 
is going to be on your side.”” Then, raising 
his voice until it was almost a yell, he added, 
“Look at me!” 

As if against his will, the German obeyed 
and gazed at the old man, whose eyes now 
gleamed like fire. 

“You have destroyed the emblems of 
Ju-Ju," continued Aganwa, “and for that 
you are about to die—to die in such a manner 
that not even your accursed countrymen will 
be able to say how you met your death, 
although to them it will appear to be a 
natural one, thus averting any vengeance on 
my tribe.’ 

‘The white man now became absolutely 
still, his eyes fastened on Ag inwa’s, his lips, 
nostrils, and hands twitching convulsively. 
The silence became appalling, until the 
witch-doctor, whose hands were all the time 
moving slowly backwards and forwards 
through the air, broke it once more. 

“ Ate,” he said, “ that is better, German. 
And now, listen to me; but first of all, lie 
down.” 

Like a man bewitched Kurber obeyed, and 
again the remorseless voice went on: “ You 
are lying strapped across an ant-hill, naked 
and smeared all over with sweet compounds 
from the palm-tree. Ah! here comes the 
forerunner of an army of ants! He returns 
to inform his fellows that here is food, plenty 
of food. Now come the vanguard, who 
commence operations, Can you not feel 
them, German ?” 

At this point Kurber broke into such 
screams of agony as I have never heard 
before nor since; and, Master, I who am 
about to die teH you that, although he had 
stolen my woman, I believe I should have 
tried to save him had it been possible for 
me to move. But I was literally paralyzed 
with fear, and to me the sight was the more 
horrible because he was neither bound nor 
naked, nor were there any ants near him. 
To kill a man in the heat of battle is one 
thing—but this! Had it been a real ant-hill 
it would not have seemed so bad to me, for 
this was formerly a common punishment in 
my tribe. 

By this time old Aganwa had worked 
himself up to a frenzy, , and he fairly screamed 
the next sentences: ‘‘ Now the avengers of 
Ju-Ju have Si rctaly covered you ! i Say, 
white man, do you now fear Ju-Ju, of whom 
I am the priest ?”’ 

For an age, it seemed, this terrible business 
went on, until at last Kurber’s screams 
gradually died down and finally stopped 
altogether. The convulsive movements of 
his body ceased ; it stitfened and lay still. 

“Tt is finished,”’ said Aganwa. ‘ Great is 
Ju-Juand great is his witch-doctor, Aganwa ! 
You, N’Gama, can bear witness. The 
German is dead, yet not the slightest sign 
of violence can be seen on his body. And 
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now listen and obey. You will carry the body 
to the house which was once the German’s, 
and place it in the same position as you 
found it. Take your woman with you; for 
the present she must be left there. W hen the 
servants awake in the morning they will find 
him there, and his fools of countrymen will 
think he has died from drinking too much 


firewater, But first of all, close his 
eyes |” 
Shuddering, I obeyed Aganwa’s order. 


Then I tottered out into the night, the dead 
man slung across my shoulder and Malela, 
shaking with fear, followed me, Reaching 
Kurber’s house, I found that the same death- 
like quiet still prevailed. 

I placed the body on the chair from which 
I had lifted it, let the head droop on the 
table, and placed one of the dead hands 
round a bottle of firewater, Then I turned to 
go, bidding Malela remain until I came for 
her in accordance with the instructions 
received trom Aganwa. But women are not 
like men, and she absolutely refused to stay in 
the house with the dead man, although I 
ordered her to do so, 

““No,” she said. ‘“ Where you go there 
will I also go, N'Gama, but unless you kill 
me I will not stay here.” 

Although the fear of Ju-Ju was strong 
within me, what could I do, for I loved her— 
and love her still, although she has been 
dead these many moons ? Therefore at last 
I disobeyed the witch-doctor and fled from 
the house, taking my woman with me. 

Far from the country of my own tribe we 
wandered, she and I; my spear kept us in 
food, water was plentiful, and we were happy 
until the curse fell on Malela, as it has now 
fallen on me. One night she became sick, 
and ere the sun rose she lay dead in my arms. 
1 was left alone, as I have been ever since, 
for there has been no other woman in my 
life. For many mcons I roamed aimlessly 
through the jungle until finally I reached 
the coast. In Duala I hired myself out as a 
plantation-hand, and so arrived at this place. 
From a fcllow-countryman I learned that no 
fuss was raised about the death of Kurber, 
it being ascribed by the white medicine- 
man to heart failure. 

Now, Master, you have heard my story, 
yet I see that you do not turn from me. 
Truly, I did right in telling you. for you have 
the understanding heart ! 


As though the effort of unburdening him- 
self had exhausted him, a few moments later 
“Samson ”’ died, the last word on his dying 
lips being the name of the woman for whom 
he had dared and done so much. In 
“Samson ”’ I lost a faithful friend as well as 
a valuable servant. We buried him in a 
lonely spot not far from the plantation, and 
I erected over his grave a little wooden cross 
with the inscription, ‘‘ Greater love hath no 
man than this.” 
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K SIONAL divers, of course, 
re compelled todo most of their 
work at the bottom of the sea, 


and are usually remunerated in 
Proportion to the amount of risk they run, 
ut very few people have ever taken up 
deep-water diving as a hobby. So far as 
I know, there is only one man in the 
world who deliberately descends into 
the realms of Neptune, penetrating to 
depths cf from a hundred to two hundred 
feet, in order to paint portraits of sharks, 
octopi, and other fearsome sea-creatures. 
This he does not for a livelihood, but 
merely as a pastime! In pursuing this 
odd hobby, moreover, he only changes his 
field of work, for during the remainder of 
his time he paints landscapes ashore. This 
submarine enthusiast is Tilden Dakin, a 
well-known artist of San Francisco, 
California, When I last saw him he 
was hard at work on plans for a huge 
steel and plateglass studio, snugly en- 
sconced inside which he 
hopes to descend to depths 
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Invading a new field of art as a 
hobby, Mr. Tilden Dakin, a well- 
known landscape artist of San Fran- 
cisco, goes down to the bottom of the 
ocean in a diving-bell of his own design 
and there paints submarine “seascapes” 
and portraits of the sharks, octopi, and 
other creatures which dwell in the depths. 
When he first took up this unusual work 
Mr. Dakin used to dive deep down, remain 
as long as possible, and then return to 
the surface to paint from memory, but 
sundry narrow escapes from death finally 
caused him to construct a stout steel 
diving-bell equipped with _plate-glass 
windows. Even in this little fortress he 
has met with some most terrify.ng ex- 
periences, which are described in the 
accompanying article. 


of three hundred feet or more, there to 
paint that strange under-water world 
which only professional divers have ever 
seen, 

Protected from the pressure of water 
outside by a thin sheet of steel wherein 
were set windows of inch-thick plate- 
glass, Dakin formerly defied the man- 
eating sharks and the even more deadly 
devil-fish in a contrivance something 
like a small diving-bell, wherein he sat 
and painted what he saw. Some of his 
experiences, however, brought home to 
him the realization that the sharks and 
octopi are not particularly anxious to 
be ‘‘done in oils,’’ and that he himself 
was taking undue risks, He is therefore 
preparing a stronger ‘‘submarine studio” 
in which to invade the domain of these 
deep-sea dwellers. 

“The seals, big, lumbering, good- 
natured dogs of the sea, are neither 
afraid of man nor do they wish 
to harm him,” said Mr, 
Dakin, in describing his x 
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adventures. ‘‘ Some of the sharks, too, are 
harmless ; others—and these are the largest 
and most powerful—will attack and kill for 
the sheer love of killing. The octopus, the 
full-grown devil-fish, is the ugliest-tempered 
and most dan- 
gerous creature 
in the ocean. 

“When I first 
started to paint 
seascapes and 
the gorgeously- 
coloured life 
which | inhabits 
the inshore 
depths of the 
Pacific, I merely 
dived down. and 
remained under 
as long as I could 
—usually from 
two to three 
minutes—and 
then returned to 
paint from 
memory what I 
had seen. One 
or two nasty ex- 
periences, how- 
ever, made me 
decide to 
abandon this 
method.” 

Mr. Dakin 
then told me the following story, which 
I have set down in his own words. 


One sunny afternoon, on one of the 
Bunda Bend Islands, off the Pacific coast of 
Mexico, I took my paints and canvas and 
went down to the shore without troubling 
to call my mozo, who was asleep in the shade 
of one of the tents. 
and then, as the water was wonderfully still 
and smooth, I slipped out of my clothes and, 
going to the edge of a cliff rising some 
twenty feet from the surface, I dived in. 
Dropping straight down to a considerable 
depth, I found that the base of the cliff was 
cut into a series of beautiful grottoes and 
caverns, in and out of which swam proces- 
sions of rainbow-coloured fish, 

I remained down as long as I thought 
necessary to memorize the outlines of the 
cliff and caves, and was just preparing to 
swim to the surface again when, out of the 
corner of my eye, I saw a grey mass ap- 
proaching rapidly. ‘‘ Shark!” I said to 
myself, hoping that it would prove to be one 
of the huge but harmless sand-sharks with 
which these waters abound. Before I could 
leap off the bottom of the sea and start 
upward, however, the great grey shape 
turned sharply out into deeper water. 
Right behind it, hitherto hidden by its body, 
I saw the sharp nose and gaping jaws of 
a man-eater, heading straight towards ‘me ! 


Mr. Tilden Dakin. 


I painted for a while . 
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I have heard it said that men confronted 
with sudden death review all the acts of 
their lives in a second; but I can dssure 
you that just then I was extremely busy 
thinking not of what I had done, but of 
what I was going 
todo to save my 
skin, 

I knew that if 
I leaped upward 
the shark would 
get me before I 
was twenty feet 
off the bottom. I 
had already been 
down about a 
minute, and the 
supply of air in 
my lungs was 
none too good ; 
but I waited 
until the shark, 
moving with con- 
siderable speed, 
was within a 
yard or less of 
me. Then I sud- 
denly dived 
underneath the 
oncoming terror. 
My body almost 
scraped the bed 
of the ocean, but 
the impetus of 
the shark’s movement carried him some 
twenty feet beyond me, and during the time 
which it took him to cover this distance, 
turn round, and start toward me again, I was 
half-way to the surface. . 

Once more the sea-tiger came at me with 
arush, and again I dived under him, gaining 
only about fifteen feet, but giving myself 
time to reach the surface, where I swam as 
I never swam before to a low shelf on the 
cliff. I drew myself up on to this ledge ust 
as the man-eater made a rush which nearly 
carried him out of the water. For the 
moment I was safe. The ledge was about 
six feet wide, but I knew it would be covered 
with some four or five feet of water at high 
tide, and the tide was already on the turn 
and beginning to come back. Once the 
sea covered this ledge there would be water 
enough for the shark to swim in and grab 
me—and there was no way by which I could 
climb up to the top of the cliff, rising sheer 
some twenty feet above me. 

Hoping that my man might hear me and 
come to the rescue, I began to shout my 
loudest, while the shark cruised backwards 
and forwards below me, his drab sides 
almost scraping the base of the cliff, his 
body so turned that one huge wall-eye 
always kept me in view. é 

Fortunately for me, the air was very still, 
and my voice carried well. I had been yelling 
at intervals for about an hour when my 
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friend Antonio Torres, owner of the hacienda 
on which I was camped, sent his mozo to 
call me in for the usual afternoon bottle of 
wine. The servant found my painting outfit 
and my clothes and heard me shouting, and 
went back to tell his master that I was. in 
trouble on the rocks. Mr. Torres immediately 
obtained a coil of rope, hurried down to the 
spot and, with the aid of the mozo, soon 
hauled me to the top of the cliff. This 
experience practically cured me of diving 
alone off the Bunda Bend cliffs. I may add 
that, a day or two later, using a two-hundred- 
foot rope, a chain leader, and a steel hook 
twelve inches long, with a piece of fat pork 
for bait, we caught a man-eating shark 
fifteen and a half feet long off this same cliff. 
Possibly it was my friend; at any rate, his 
backbone supplied me with a highly- 
ornamental walking-stick, which I still 
possess. 

On another occasion, in the Hawaiian 
Islands, where tourists are told that “ sharks 
never bother white people,”’ I dived down 
into a little bay to get a view of a particularly 
brilliant submarine garden. There was not 
more than thirty-five feet of water over 
this garden—possibly not so much—and I 
foolishly believed that sharks would not 
enter it. Barely had I touched bottom, 
however, when a small man-eater—he could 
not have been more than eight or nine feet 
long—swung at me with express-train speed 
and a wide-open mouth altogether too well 
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filled with teeth for my liking. I could not 
“duck” beneath this danger, so I waited 
until he was almost upon me, and then 
leaped sideways and upward. The leathery 
side of the shark rasped my leg between hip 
and knee as he passed, but for some un- 
accountable reason he continued on out into 
deeper water, and I escaped to the surface. 
Possibly the brute was scared by the shadow 
of a small skiff, which had just come into 
the bay bringing some people intent on 
looking at the submarine garden through 
“ water telescopes.” 

These two experiences, and a minor one 
with a small octopus, which made me think 
what the larger octopi might be able to do 
to me, finally cured me of this habit of 
unprotected deep-water diving, and I set 
about finding some other way to continue 
my painting of submarine seascapes. Tirst 
of all I tried a regulation diving-suit, but 
found it to be of little use. I could not carry 
my painting materials under water with me, 
and in addition to restricting my movements 
the dress offered scant protection against the 
larger sharks and practically none against a 
full-grown octopus. 

Then, while I was at Pearl Harbour, I 
saw men working in a diving-bell, and 
immediately there flashed into my mind the 
idea of a submarine “‘ studio.’ The first one 
I built was four feet square at the bottom 
and five feet high, with a conical top, all 
made of sheet steel, with plate-glass windows 
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“The impetus of the shark’s movement carried him some twenty feet beyond me.” 
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an inch thick on three sides—virtually a 
water and air-tight box, It was lowered and 
raised by means of a heavy cable, and an 
air-hose was connected with the top. In it 
I had myself let down from a boat, or over a 
cliff, while one man watched the signal rope 
and another attended to the air-pump. 
This steel box offered only very cramped 
uarters, as I had to sit down immediately 
the top was screwed into place, and when I 
was painting for four or five hours on end the 
position became very uncomfortable. Never- 
theless, I have painted some two hundred 
under-water pictures from it, peering through 
the windows at depths from a hundred up 
to a hundred and fifty feet. Once or twice I 
have been down to two huxdred feet, but 
the pressure there is too great for safety. 
At a hundred and fifty feet I am able to 
see, without artificial light, about forty feet 
from the diving-bell on all sides. The light 
at this depth is a diffused golden green, 
beautiful in the extreme and givirg every- 
thing a weird and unreal appearance. 
Wrecks of ships appear as if made of silver 
or lead, outlined in gold, while the highly- 
coloured fish cf tropic waters take on all the 
hues of the rainbow. The resultant pictures 
are much softer in colour than any land- 
scapes, and, as the scenery of the bed and 
walls of the ocean is as beautiful as any on 
land, I love to paint these views as a change 
from the landscape work of the rest of the 
ear, 
» On one of my first trips down in the 
“submarine studio,” as I named my diving- 
bell workshop, I had an amusing experience 
with three seals. To appreciate this story, 
one should remember that the seal—with the 
occasional exception of a short-tempered 
old bull—is a great big, good-natured 
mammal, whose life is mace up of playing, 


One of Mr. Tilden Dakin’s under-water pictures, painted from his 
diving-bell studio. 
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eating, playing, sleeping, and more playing. 
Seals can and will fight in defence of their 
young, but otherwise they are among the 
most harmless and friendly of all wild 
animals. I had gone down in the diving-beil 
off the coast of Lower California, where, I 
may say, the prevailing type of “seal ”’ is 
in reality the sea-lion. On the Lower 
California coast they see few human 
beings, and consequently pay small at- 
tention to man ard show no fear at his 
approach, 

Seated on my little camp-chair, I was 
painting a schcol of flying-fish resting in a 
many-arched grotto, at a depth of about 
fifty feet, when my window was darkened by 
the head of a very large seal. Staring fixedly 
in at me, he remained there for fully two 
minutcs and then left, apparently forced to 
the surface for air. Glancing at the other 
two windows, I fourd one of them occupied 
by the head of another and smaller sea-lion, 
probably a female, and the other partly filled 
by the head of a youngster. Both soon went 
away, but almost immediately all three 
returned, taking up their positions again at 
the windows and staring at me with what 
seemed almost friendly expressions. It 
occurred to me that they would like to come 
inside and make a closer inspection of the 
strange creature that had dropped this odd 
looking white box down intotheir under-water 
world, 

Presently the bull sea-lion backed and 
slowly swam forwards again until the point of 
his nose was pressing hard against the glass. 
He must have weighed in the neighbourhood 
of seven or eight hundred pounds, possibly 
more, and as my diving-bell weighed only 
fifteen hundred pounds I had some mis- 
givings as to his intentions. However, he 
mercly turned aside and lay alongside the win- 

dow where he could 


watch me = again. 
The other two sea- 
lions remained 


practically station- 
ary at their respec- 
tive windows, until 
at length the old 
bull tired of his 
vigil and led his 
family away, pro- 
bably on a fishing 
trip. The following 
day I rowed out in 
a skiff to several 
small islets which 
were literally brown 
with sea-lions. 
Stepping ashore I 
walke among 
them, slapped the 
adults and played 
with the puppies, 
meeting with no 
Opposition except 


an occasional 
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grunting bark 
rom one of the 
bulls. 

It was off one of 
the Channel Is- 
lands, on the coast 
of Southern Cali- 
fornia, that I had 
an experience with 
sharks that made 
me begin to doubt 
the protective 
capacity of my 
little steel box. I 
was working in 
some twenty 
fathoms of water 
(a hundred and 
twenty feet) when 
something struck 
the corner of the 
diving- bell and 
then glanced off. 
The force of the 
blow was enough 
to rock me on my 
stool and_ upset 
my tubes of paint, 
and it brought me suddenly to my feet 
whereupon I bumped my head on the 
low roof, which in the excitement of the 
moment I had forgotten. My first thought 
was of a submarine earthquake ; my second 
that a boulder had fallen from one of the 
high, overhanging cliffs. My third guess 
hit the real target, for just then the largest 
man-eating shark I have ever seen passed 
within a foot of the window directly in 
front of me! 

This great brute must have been at least 
twenty feet long, though at the moment he 
seemed forty to me from the time he took 
to pass the window. Shooting away beyond 
my vision, he turned and came back again, 
once more rubbing the corner of the diving- 
bell and setting it rocking. It must be 
remembered that at this depth, owing to the 
buoyancy of the water, the diving-bell, or 
any other object, is proportionately much 
less heavy than it would be,in the open air 
on land. The confined air in the bell also 
tends to lighten it. 

Not satisfied with this second bump the 
man-eater turned, swam off some fifty or 
sixty feet, and then returned head-on at 
what seemed high speed, his huge rounded 
nose pointed directly at my window. With 
one of the quickest movements I ever made 
I snatched up a_ high-powered electric 
flash-light which I always carry with me in 
the bell, switched it on, and shone it through 
the window directly into the shark’s face. 
Evidently the plate-glass magnified the 
light, for with a sudden graceful lift the 
“tiger ’’ shot his thousand pounds or so 
of bone and muscle higher into the water, 


The artist with his first diving-bell, as it appeared after his encounter 
with the octopus. 


and passed over the top of the bell. I felt 
his side rasp against the air-hose and the 
lifting cable, and I remember wondering 
how I should fare if he broke the air-line. 
I had little time to wonder about this, how- 
ever. Both air-hose and life-line held, but 
the shark, returning in a wide circle, took 
up a position about ten feet from the window, 
where he lay practically motionless, staring 
at me with unwinking eyes. Again I turned 
the powerful flash-light on him, and after 
enduring the glare for some two or three 
minutes he slowly swam away. 

Thereupon I pulled the signal rope, was 
hoisted aloft, diving-bell and all, and painted 
no more in those waters tor several days, 
though I retained in my memory an excel- 
lent portrait of the monster. Although I 
“‘loafed ” for several days following this 
experience, I went to the cliffs and fished 
assiduously for the great brute, but without 
success, though I caught several sand and 
“leopard '’ sharks—harmless fellows who 
would probably not have been in the neigh- 
bourhood had the big “‘ tiger ’’ not left it 
for good. 

If the shark is an ever-present menace to 
the undersea painter, the big octopus is a 
far worse danger. I have had several 
uncomfortable experiences with these huge 
squids, and I am convinced that they attain 
a size, at least in the depths of the sea, much 
greater than any yet recorded. One adven- 
ture, which came near costing me not only 
my diving-bell but my life, happened to 
me off the Lower California coast, at a 
pacicularly wild part of that lonely shore- 
ine. I had travelled in a motor truck, hauling 
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the diving-bell with me, down southward 
from San Diego, California, to a point below 
the marvellously Leautiful bay of Ensenada 
de Todos Santos. Two rather intelligent 
Mexican boys were with me, serving as 
mozos. Establishing our camp on a high 
mesa ending in clitfis that dropped some 
thirty feet into the sea, we rigged up and 
anchored a windlass a short distance back 
and the boys lowered me down and under 
the water to a depth of about seventy-five 
feet below the surface, where a wide ledge 
ran out from the base of the cliffs for a 
distance of some eighteen or twenty feet 
before it dropped off into great depths. Just 
how deep the ocean was there I came very 
near to finding out through personal 
exp ‘rience. 

When my diving-bell ‘ studio ” had come 
to rest on this ledge, I signalled to have it 
swung round until one window faced the 
cliff and the other two looked to right and 
along its base. I got the mozos to swing 
y “studio” well out on the ledge, so 
that the seaward side of the diving-bell 
was not more than two or three feet from the 
rim of the rock. Thus I had a good view for 
a considerable distance up the clitf and along 
its base in both directions. 1 found myself 
staring at a wall of rock literally honey- 
comed with caves. Most of these caverns 
were small, with entrances not more than 
one or two feet in diameter, but just in 
front of me was a bigger cave with an opening 
about three feet in height and some ten feet 
wide. The face of the cliff above this cavern 
was overgrown with seaweed of various 
kinds, making a beautiful background for the 
many-coloured fishes which swam between 
my window and the rocky wall. 

My curiosity ‘should Jhave been aroused 
by the fact that there was little or no sca- 
weed growing round the edge of the lower 
cavern, but for some reason | overlooked this 
fact, and sat calmly down to my work, with 
no thought but to record on canvas the 
beauties of this bit of submarine scenery. 

I had been painting for perhaps half an 
hour when the hight from my window became 
first dim and then vanished altogether. I 
looked up in surprise—to sce what appeared 
to be a row of huge sea-anemones, each 
five or six inches across, stuck close to the 
glass, completely shutting out all light. 
Fortunately the illumination through the 
other two windows enabled me to sce 
plainly enough to determine at once that 
these apparent ‘‘ anemones "’ were in reality 
“suckers ’’ on one of the tentacles of a huge 
Octopus, which was now wrapping itself not 
only along one side but completely round my 
diving-bell !_ I could see the horrible-looking 
“suckers” tightening against the glass, and 
had hardly recovered from my _ surprise 
when the light of the window on my right 
was blotted out by a similar mass. 

Annoyed because of the dclay to my work, 
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but feeling confident that no octopus could 
seriously interfere with my diving-bell at 
so shallow a depth, I turned on the flash- 
light and began to study the workings of 
these peculiar pneumatic valves with which 
the tentacles of the devil-fish are equipped. 
While I was doing this another arm—or, 
perhaps, the same one—dropped across the 
third window. Save for the flash-light, the 
interior of the “ studio’ was now in total 
darkness. 

There was absolutely nothing I could do. 
The rays of the flash-light, of course, had no 
effect at all. Knocking with my hands on 
the windows—unless with force enough to 
break the glass—would accomplish nothing, 
though tapping had been effective in driving 
away sea-lions. If I signalled to my 
mozos to hoist the diving-bell I should 
probably face one of two disastrous results : 
either the octopus (which I realized must be 
of huge size) would be able to hold the bell 
down until the lifting equipment broke ; 
or, if dragged to the surface, the men might 
become so startled at secing this horrible 
monster rising from the depths as to drop 
me back off the ledge into goodness only 
knew how many fathoms of deep Pacitic 
water. 

Frankly, I did not know what to do. 
Stories I had read and heard about the 
octopus united in the statement that once 
it grips anything, the devil-fish never 
lets go until its tentacles are cut off or its 
captive is dead. Nearly half an hour went 
by while I studied the situation from all 
angles. The tentacles had not once moved 
from the windows, and I could feel others of 
the great arms moving about over the 
diving-bell, until I imagined it must be 
encircled on all sides. Every now and then 
the bell would rock a few inches either way ; 
evidently one of the arms was endeavouring 
to find a way bencath the steel box. 

Finally, I signalled to the man at the 
pump to cease pumping air to me. I had 
enough air in the bell to last me probably 
half an hour, possibly longer. I closed the 
outlet valve which permits the used air to 
escape from the top of the diving-bell, and 
then shouted up the air-pipe until I] attracted 
the attention of the man at the pump. 
After a while he unfastened his end of the 
hose, and, using it as a speaking tube, I gave 
him certain instructions. It is owing to the 
fact that he carried these out properly that 
I am alive to day. 

In camp we had a freshly-killed lamb, 
weighing about thirty-five or forty pounds. 
This the men brought to the cliff, tied a lire 
loosely about one leg, and made a rope ring 
round the lifting-cable of the diving-beil. 
Through this ring they rove the rore 
fastened to the lamb’s body, so that by 
careful manoeuvring they could make the 
carcass follow the lifting-cable down to the 
top of the diving-bell. After what seemed 
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“IT was just in time to see the hideous body of the octopus withdrawing into the cavern 
with the carcass of the lamb gripped in three of the huge tentacles.” 


an interminable time I heard the lamb strike 
the top of the bell and slide down to a point 
at which it was evidently stopped by one 
of the tentacles of the octopus. 

Then came another period of anxious 
waiting. Finally, very slowly, the arm 
which had been spread across the front 
window was withdrawn; I could hear it 
bumping and slithering across the top and 
along the side of the bell, Then the other 
arms were removed from the remaining 
windows, As the light came flooding back, 
I signalled that all was well, called for fresh 
air, opened the expulsion valve, and looked 
again out of the windows. I was just in 
time to see the hideous sack-like body of the 
octopus withdrawing into the cavern with 


the carcass of the lamb gripped in three of 
the huge tentacles. I endeavoured to 
compare the length of two of the arms which 
lay spread out on the ledge, while others 
carried the horrible monster into its cave, 
with the width of my diving-bell. Accord- 
ing to this comparison, which was mace 
slowly and carefully, these tentacles were 
at least twenty-five feet long and probably 
more. Where they joined the bag-like 
body of the devil-fish, they were es 
thick as a man’s leg at the thigh. I 
shiver even now when I think what might 
have happened had I lost my head and 
signalled to my mozos to lift the diving- 
bell and myself out of the lair of that awful 
monster, 
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‘Ginger to the Rescue! 


Thomas Cainfiolal 


Illustrated by NORMAN SUTCLIFFE 


A story of the old “blackbirding” days in the South Seas, when the recruiters were not 

always over-scrupulous as to how they obtained native labour for the plantations, and so 

made trouble for the next white man who came along. “The tale is true in every 

detail,” writes the Author, “but I have changed the names of the parties and vessel 

concerned. The two leading characters are old men now, but their friendship continues 

unbroken. It is impossible to get ‘Ginger’ to speak of the rescue, but ‘Matt’ can 
occasionally be induced to describe it.” 


Matt, his companion, was of quite a 


“4 BOUT time we struck a bit 0’ 
7 luck, ain’t it ?”’ said Matt Wilson 

to his friend ‘ Ginger ” Peterson, 

as they sat together on the cabin 
hatch of the brig /uia, which was cruising 
among the South Sea Islands seeking to 
recruit ‘ boys” for work inthe Queensland 
plantations. 

“T reckon so,” replied Ginger, gloomily. 
“T've been pulling up and down the coast 
all the bloomin’ day and not one solitary 
recruit have I found, I'll tell you what, 
Matt, there’s something wrong with the 
natives! The last time we were here I took 
twenty-four boys off the beach—and all 
mighty willin’ to come, too. Nearly rushed 
the boats, they did. To-day not a son-of-a- 
gun would come near us, Something must 
have scared ’em!” 

Ginger Peterson was the recruiter; Matt 
Wilson was the mate of the brig. They had 
made several voyages together in the Julia 
and were fast friends. This trip the luck 
had been dead against them ; they had been 
out two months, and there were only three 
recruits on board, The skipper was getting 
irritable, as most skippers do when things 
go wrong. That very day he had given 
vent to his feclings, and after cursing the 
boat’s crew for clumsiness had made a 
bitterly sarcastic remark about ‘recruiters 
who were nothing but soldiers.’’ This last 
gibe hit Ginger hard, for nothing hurts a 
sailor more than to be called a soldier. 

As a matter of fact Ginger was a sailor 
from the crown of his red head to the soles 
of his bare feet. He was an Australian, a 
big, gaunt-looking fellow, with high cheek- 
bones and crumpled features, burnt to a 
brick red by the tropical sun. 


different type—thin and wiry, with a pale 
face which even the blazing sun failed to 
colour, His eyes were of a stecly grey, his 
mouth a straight line, seldom broken by 
asmile, For all this he was a kind-hearted 
fellow if taken the right way. He was a man 
who made few friends, but, once made, stuck 
to them through thick and thin. He, too, 
was a splendid seaman and knew the islands 
from one end to the other. He generally 
stayed on board and had little to do with 
the actual recruiting. 


“Wonder what’s wrong’ with the 
beggars ?”’ he said. ‘It certainly seems 
as if something must have upset ’em. But 


it can't be helped, Ginger, can it ?”’ 

“ Of course it can’t! The old man knows 
it, too, and he'd no business to speak in the 
way he did. A soldier, am I? If I'ma 
soldier I’d like to know where the dickens 
he reckons to get his sailors from ! ”’ 

“ Oh, don't take no notice of him, Ginger,” 
replied the mate. “ Maybe the luck will 
change to-morrow; he’ll be as right as 
anything then. It’s only the hanging about 
that's gettin’ on his nerves.” 

“He ought to go ashore and do a bit 0’ 
recruiting himself,” growled Ginger. ‘* The 
old beggar would know all about it then.’”’ 

“You ain’t likely to catch him doin’ 
that,” laughed Matt. ‘Fact is, I believe 
he’s scared of the natives.” 

“ You bet your life he is! I knew it long 
ago. It’s mighty easy sittin’ on deck here 
givin’ orders, but if he goes ashore he’ll soon 
discover the difference. Recruitin’ is just 
like fishin’: sometimes they'll bite and 
sometimes they won't. But I’m tired; I 
think I'll turn in. Good-night, Matt.” 


“GINGER” TO THE RESCUE! 


The following morning, after an early 
breakfast, the two ship’s boats swept away 
to_ their daily task. Ginger steered one, 
a Loyalty ‘‘ boy” the other. Slowly they 
pulled along the shore, but not a native was 
to be seen. Then, at a little boat-passage 
some three miles to windward, a faint wisp 
of smoke rose in the still air of the early 
morning. Gradually it gathered into a 
single column and _ rose perpendicularly 
towards the sky. Ginger knew what it was 
immediately—a_ smoke-signal. Evidently 
some “ boys ”’ wanted to recruit. 

‘* Now, one time ! Pull away, you feller | ”’ 
he cried to his boat’s crew. ‘‘ Some ‘ boy’ 
want to come along ship.” 

With a shout they lay back to their oars 
and sent the boat sweeping through the 
water at top speed, while Ginger stood up 
in the stern-sheets, gripped his steer-oar and 
urged them on. The other boat took this 
as a challenge and drew up alongside, the 
two of them racing for the distant beach, 
where the smoke-signal was still curling 
lazily upwards. 

An hour later they arrived. The“ boys” 
were tired, but Ginger was in high spirits, 
for at last, he thought, he was about to get 
some recruits. The boat grounded on the 
shingle, and the recruiter stood up. 

Several elderly natives were sitting round 
the signal-fire smoking clay pipes. They 
did not seem to notice the arrival of the 
boat, but without a word, as Ginger hailed 
them, they rose to their feet and edged off 
into the light scrub that lined the shore. 
Only one of them remained, motionless as 
a graven image, and to him Ginger spoke. 

“Some ‘boy’ he want to come along 
ship ?’’ he inquired in the island ‘‘ pidgin.” 

“No,” answered the native, shortly, 
blinking at him through the smoke. 

“* Then what for you make smoke ? ” 

“Pipe belong me, he broke,” replied the 
old man coolly, and he held out the stemless 
bowl in order that the white man might see 
the truth of his statement. 

Ginger’s eyes blazed dangerously. It was 
annoying, to say the least of it, to be brought 
three miles to windward for no other reason 
than to supply this old savage with a new 
pipe. 
“ And is it true?’ he asked. ‘ You sing 
out boat belong pipe ?”’ 

“ He true, boss.”” The old native seemed 
quite unabashed. ‘‘ Suppose you gotta one 
*long boat,” he added, ‘‘ me pay ’im.” 

“Well, if you ain't the limit!” gasped 
Ginger. He felt strongly inclined to get out 
of the boat and kick the old rascal; but he 
didn’t, for Ginger was a good recruiter and 
knew his business better than that. Repress- 
ing his feelings, therefore, he opencd the 
trade-box, took out a clay pipe and handed 
it to the old savage, who accepted it without 
a word of thanks and stuck it in his belt, 
He held out two withered coconuts by way 
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of payment, but Ginger told him to keep 
them. 

“* Some ‘ boy ’ he want to go along ship ?”’ 
he inquired once more. 

‘“No. Me feller no want ’im,” replied the 
native, and without another word he turned 
round and scuttled off towards the bush. 

‘* What on earth’s the matter with ’em ? ”” 
growled the recruiter to himself. “I’m 
hanged if I like the look of things.” Angrily 
he addressed his crew. ‘“ Here, you feller, 
shove out,” he ordered. 

The boats had barely left the beach 
when there came a series of flashes from the 
bushes and a volley of Snider bullets whizzed 
over the rowers’ heads. 

Ginger ducked swiftly, but only to get his 
gun, He was up again in a moment, standing 
with legs wide apart, his Winchester rifle 
against his shoulder. He did not fire, how- 
ever, for there was nothing to fire at; the 
natives had melted away into the bush. 

The “ boys” in the boat had turned a 
dirty-grey colour in their fright, and were 
straining at the oars so as to get quickly out 
of range. They did not need to go far, for 
the natives are notoriously bad shots. 

“That'll do, boys,” said Ginger, when he 
considered they had gone far enough. He 
put away his rifle, sat down, and rolled 
himself a cigarette. ‘‘ What the dickens is 
the matter, I wonder?” he mused again. 
‘Something must have upset them pretty 
badly.” 

As a matter of fact, as he discovered later 
on, something had upset them. Another 
recruiting vessel had kidnapped several 
“ boys ” from that very place only a couple 
of weeks before, and the natives were now 
trying to “ get a little of their own back.” 

Pulling slowly along the coast,Ginger called 
in at several boat-passages in the hope of 
picking up recruits, but not a single “ boy ” 
would go. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon, just 
as he was putting out from the beach after 
yet another fruitless call, he heard a plug of 
dynamite fired from the Judia and saw 
the recall signal fluttering in the rigging. 
He was wanted on board. 

“‘ What the dickens is up now, I wonder ?” 
he said, speaking to himself. ‘ Old_man 
gettin’ nervy again, I suppose.” Then, 
to the crew: ‘‘ Pull up, boys; let’s get on 
board.” The next moment they were 
racing for the ship. 

As the boats neared the vessel Ginger 
realized that something was seriously wrong. 
The crew were in the rigging, the captain 
was leaning out over the rail. 

““Come aboard | For Heaven’s sake come 
aboard !"’ he shouted, as the boats drew 
alongside, 

““What’s wrong?’ demanded Ginger, 
mystified at the excitement. 

“‘ Everything's wrong ! But come aboard, 
and I’ll tell you.” 
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Ginger swung himself on board, walked aft, 
and joined the captain, who stood holding 
on to the binnacle, mopping the perspiration 
from his brow with a red handkerchicf. 

“Now, sir, what is it?’ demanded 
Ginger. 

“The natives have collared the mate and 
taken him into the bush!” the skipper 
burst out. “ He went ashore with two of 
the boys to cut firewood. The next thing 
I knew the boys came bac ared out of 
their lives. They said the nat had rushed 
them and taken the mate off into the bush.” 

Ginger's jaws set, his mouth straightened, 
and a cold, hard look came into his eyes. 
“So they've collared Matt, have they ?” 
he said. “ How did they manage it?” 

“Goodness only knows, Ginger. 
Vl call the boys.’” 

In response to his shouted order the two 
“boys '’ who had accompanicd the mate 
came aft. 


But 
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“Bang! Bang! With 
a revolver in each 
hand Ginger let drive 
at random into the 
midst of a bunch of 
natives.” 


“Well, which way?) Which way all 
together take mate ?’’ questioned Ginger. 

Trembling with -excitement, the pair 
told him the story. ‘They had been cutting 
firewood down by a little creek. The mate 
had left them and walked along the beach. 
Suddenly a party of natives had rushed 
out of the bush and taken him prisoner. 
The last they saw he was being dragged 
away. 

“You think they kill him finish?” 
questioned the recruiter. 

The “ boys” did not think so; the last 
thing they remembered was seeing the mate 
struggling in the grip of his captors. 

Ginger shuddered as he thought of the 
awful fate that might befall his comrade. 

“All right ; you can go for’ard,” he told 
the ‘ boys’; then he turned to the captain. 
“ What do you reckon to do about it, sir?” 
he demanded. 

“I don't know, Ginger,” replied the 
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“They dropped everything 
and fled for their lives.” 


captain, miserably. *‘ It’s an awful business! 
Poor fellow, poor fellow !” 

A grim expression spread over Ginger’s 
weather-beaten face. ‘‘It is an awful 
business,”’ he agreed. ‘‘ But how are we 
goin’ to help Matt ? Tell me that, sir.” 

“Heaven knows ; I don’t,”’ quavered the 
captain. Then a sudden thought struck 
him. ‘“‘ You can take the ‘ boys ’ if you like, 
Ginger,” he added. ‘‘ You might be able to 
rescue him,” 

“Not a chance in the world, sir! The 
beggars would all scoot as soon as we 
landed.” 

“Then we can do nothing for the poor 
fellow. It is useless to try and follow the 
natives into the bush. There’s no hope ; 
no hope whatever.” 

“But I reckon there is, sir!’’ snapped 
Ginger. ‘‘ Matt and me are chums, an’ 
I’m goin’ to get him back. By the holy! 
If I don’t—well, I reckon I'll make some- 
body ashore sorry for themselves.” 

“What do you mean, Ginger ? Have you 
a plan?” 

““ You bet I have! Listen, sir; here’s my 
idea. Just about sundown, when the natives 
are drinking their kava, I'll slip ashore in 
the dinghy. I know my way up to the 
village, and if I don’t bring poor old Matt 
back you'll be wanting a new recruiter as 
well as a mate.” 

“ But you can’t go alone, Ginger!’ cried 
the captain, aghast. “‘ They might get you 


as well! And if they did, 
who is going to sail the 
ship?” 

“Some other ‘ soldier,’ 
I suppose, sir,” retorted 
Ginger. “ Matt 
ain’t goin’ to be 
left, anyway. By 
th’ holy, heain’t!”” 

“Selfish old 
brute !’’ he added 
to himself as he 
walked forward. 
“ Allhe can think 
about is himself 
and his ship!” 

The sun was just 
dipping into the 
sea when Ginger, 
with a couple of 
heavy Navy re- 
volvers slung at 
his hips, stepped 
out of the dinghy 
and disappeared 
into the bush. It 
was extraordinari- 
ly quiet ; nothing 
broke the stillness 
save the dull rumble of the surf on the 
beach behind him and the shrill trilling of 
crickets. It was getting dark, but the track 
was a much-used one and fairly easy to 
follow ; moreover, Ginger had been along it 
before. For a mile or so it skirted the 
beach and then struck inland. 

Presently he came to the foot of a hill. 
Barefooted and alert he mounted the rise, 
followed the track again, and came to a 
big banyan tree which, he remembered, 
stood not far from the village. Hardly had 
he reached it than a pig appeared from a side 
track, and with much grunting scuttled off 
ahead of him. He was near the village now, 
for whenever one meets pigs on the road in 
the Islands men are not far off. He pro- 
ceeded cautiously, and soon the loud beating 
of a native drum sounded ahead and he saw 
fires glimmering through the trees and smelt 
their smoke. 

Leaving the track he crept forward, 
dodging carefully from one tree to another, 
One false step, the breaking of a twig or the 
kicking of a stone, might bring the whcle 
vengeful crowd down upon him. 

Nearer and nearer he crept, until he could 
see the natives and hear the low murmur of 
their voices. One party was engaged in 
cutting up a pig, while the village dogs 
clustered around with lolling tongues, so 
occupied with the hope of a meal that they 
did not scent the approach of a stranger. 

It was the village square Ginger was 
looking at, a large, clear space, carefully 
swept and tended, and flanked by several 
large, smoke-grimed native houses. <A 
number of bamboo tables were ranged along 
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se side of the square, piled high with 
bananas, yams, and other native vegetables. 
Evidently the people were preparing for 
a feast. 

Suddenly Ginger caught sight of something 
else, something that set the blood pounding 
through his veins and caused a choking 
sensation in his throat. It was Matt—his 
old chum Matt! The mate was sitting in 
a crumpled heap, half unconscious, at the 
foot of a tree. His hands and feet, the 
recruiter could see, were bound with bush 
ropes, Near him was a group of old men 
drinking kava from coconut shells. 

“ By the holy! I’m just in time!’ 
growled Ginger. So far he had made no 
definite plan of action, leaving everything to 
the critical moment. Instinctively he felt 
sure that when that time arrived he would 
know what to do. And so it proved. 

While he crouched there he saw a big 
savage walk across the square. As he 
passed Matt he turned and spat deliberately 
into the helpless man’s face and spurned him 
with his bare foot. Promptly Gingcr saw red! 

With one bound he landed right in the 
middle of the group of old men, who dropped 
their kava cups with yells of terror and 
rolled along the ground to avoid Nemesis in 
the form of the big recruiter, whose flaming 
red hair and blazing blue eyes struck terror 
to their very souls, 

Bang! Bang! With a revolver in each 
hand Ginger let drive at random into the 
midst of a bunch of natives gathered round 
the pig. They dropped everything and ficd 
for their lives, their mongrel dogs following 
them. For a moment Ginger was alone ; 
he had the square all to himself. 

“Come on, you feller!’’ he shouted, 
calling an imaginary boat’s crew. ‘‘ Shoot 
’em all together!’’ As he spoke ke fired 
Tapidly among the houses. 

Then he dashed across to Matt. The 
poor fellow was in a pitiful condition. He 
had been brutally ill-treated, the green 
Topes were cutting deep into his flesh, and 


he seemed unable to realize what was 

happening. Ginger stooped over him. 
“Matt!’’ he cried. ‘' Matt! — For 

Heaven’s sake wake up. It’s me—your 


old chum, Ginger.”” While he spoke ke was 
slashing at the green ropes, and scon Matt 
was free, but he made no effort to rise, and 
appeared to be in a stupor, Something 
must be done, and done quickly, for at any 
moment the natives might recover from their 
fright and return in overwhelming numbers. 

“What can I do to rouse him ? ” muttered 
Ginger. He shook him violently, urging him 
to try and get up, and at last Matt began to 
stir; he opened his eyes and murmured, 
“*Ginger, Ginger.’’ But to the recruiter's 
despair he made no effort to rise. 

Ginger set his teeth and once more shook 
his dazed chum by the shoulder.‘ Get up 
and run, Matt!’’ he shouted. Then, ren- 
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dered desperate by the suspense, he thrust 
onc of his revolvers into the other man’s 
face. “If you don't,” he added, hoarsely, 
“I'll shoot you dead !'" 

He had roused him at last ; Matt looked 
first puzzled and then hurt. 

“ Hold on, Ginger,” he protested, and rose 
to his knees. 

“Oh, thank God!’ gasped the recruiter. 
He hooked one arm round his chum ard, 
half dragging, half carrying him, got him out 
of the village andon to the road. Here be 
sat his friend—now wide awake—on a log. 

“ Sit there fora minute and rub your legs, 
Matt,” he ordered. ‘‘ I’ll be back in half a 
shake.” 

Once more Ginger started calling to his 
imaginary supporters; then he ran beck to 
the village and fired a few more skcts in 
amongst the houses to keep the natives at 
bay. Returning to his friend, whkcse 
limbs were now under better control, they 
set off down the track leading to the sea. 

By this time the natives were recoverirg 
from their panic. Ginger could hear them 
calling to one another in the village, ard ke 
realized that before long they would pluck 
up sufficient courage to get their weapons 
and commence a pursuit. 

Arm in arm the two chums hurried on- 
wards, and when Matt’s cramped muscles 
worked more freely they began to run. 
Reaching the shore, they tumbled into tle 
dinghy and pushed offs The captain, who 
was on the lcok-out, saw them, and at crce 
sent a boat to cover their retreat. 

No natives appeared on the beach, kcow- 
ever, and they reached the ship in safety. 

“You gct him, then?” said the captain, 
joyfully, as Ginger helped his exhausted chum 
over the side. 

“Yes, sir,” returned Ginger quietly. ‘' Met 
him comin’ down the road in the dark. Lest 
his way in the bush.” 

The captain Icoked hard at the recruiter. 
“Well, Ict it go at that, if you like,” he said. 
“But I reckon you fellers can do with 
a drink.” He went off to fetch the bottle 
and glasses. 

“Here! what do you mean by tellirg tke 
old man that yarn, Ginger?” asked Tis 
chum. “If you hadn't frightered the life 
out o’ me with your gun I should never 
have plucked up strength to move. I wis 
just about dene when you arrived. Ginger, 
old man, I'll never ferget——”’ 

“Stow that!” snapped the recruiter, 
“It was all in the day's work, wasn’t it ? 
And if you're a friend 0’ mine, rememter I 
dort’ wart to hear any more about it. 
Sco?” 

Many pecple have wanted to hear how 
Girger Pcterson went up to the native 
village single-handed and rescued bis chum, 
but he will never tell them. Matt Wilson, 
however, can sometimes be drawn, and that 
is how this story came to be written. 
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II. 


N the intervals of training my natives I 
made myself as comfortable as possible. 
Often in my wanderings I had told 
myself that should I ever settle down 
I would make my house a home, not merely 
a shelter from the weather and a place 
wherein to sleep. So it was that, liking 
roominess, I made the house a full sixty feet 
each way—an extravagant size for a one- 
man dwelling—and built along the front 
and down one side a veranda of satisfying 
width. There was one large room, in which 
I ate in solitary state and gave audience to 
the natives, and a smaller room in which 
Islept. * 

The floors were covered with closely- 
woven mats I had garnered in Papua and 
elsewhere. Furniture I contrived from 
packing-cases and the like, and covered it 
with cloth from my stores. At the back was 
the kitchen, with a fireplace in one corner, 
and on the walls shelves made from the 
flattened bark of trees. A little above the 
beach, near a perennial freshwater spring, 
I made a bathroom and installed a home- 
made shower. 

All about the house I planted a hedge of 
shrubs. The great wide veranda I enclosed 
with a screen of jungle-canes hung with 
climbing orchids. As a further comfort and 
convenience I got a lugger-captain who 
occasionally came my way from Thursday 
Island to bring me an acetylene gas outfit 
and piping, which I installed in each of the 
rooms and at three places on the veranda, 
so that when all the jets were lit the place 
was one white blaze of light. 

I thought that this light would surprise 
the natives out of the nonchalance with 
which they accepted unusual things. After 
a gasp of astonishment at the first quick 
flaring ci the jets, however, they made 
neither remark nor comment, but regarded 
the light as idly as though this turning of 
night into day was the most ordinary 
circumstance of their lives. The fact was 
that they considered the thing inexplicable, 
and it was not their fashion to attempt 
solving the inexplicable. They merely 
accepted it as something beyond their 
understanding and let it go at that. 
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A narrative that you will thoroughly enjoy 
—the story of an adventurer who, tired 
of wandering, accepted the invitation to 
settle down on the little-known western 
coast of Cape York Peninsula- Australia’s 
Farthest North—and there endeavour to 
make a coconut plantation out of the 
primeval jungle. Save for savage blacks, 
whom he had to tame and train as 
labourers, Mr. McLaren was utterly alone, 

“ monarch of all he surveyed”; there was 
no other white man aa where near. In 
this vast, lonely wilderness, surrounded by 
wild Nature and wilder natives, the solitary 
pioneer passed eight years—years crowded 
with incident and adventure. This instal- 
ment describes the arrival of “Mary 
Brown,” the fight with the rampant jungle 
growths, and the migration of the blacks 

just when they were most needed. 


But they showed a decided interest for 
things they did understand. There was, for 
instance, the fact that I should build a house 
at all. They could see no necessity for 
building a house and still less a house so 
elaborate as this; and they asked why I 
could not be content with a dwelling such as 
they themselves used—a sheet or two of tree- 
bark so laid on a crude frame of sticks as to 
be scarcely more than a sloping wall, built 
always back to wind or rain and turned 
bodily round when the wind changed. 
There seemed to them no sense whatever in 
taking such trouble as I did. 

Like their neighbours, the Torres Islanders, 
these people were great dancers—so much 
so that often the work of the plantation 
would be held up for days, for once they 
began their dancing there was no telling 
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when they would cease. Anything made 
an excuse for an outbreak of dancing—a 
birth, a death, the capture of a kangaroo, 
And often there was no excuse at all. In 
the cool of the dusk the tribe would be 
about their camp, the women tending the 
cooking-fires and gossiping, the men lying 
on their sides on the sand, smoking or 
sleeping, the children splashing in the 
shallows of the beach, Suddenly, as though 
something had stung him, a man would 
begin singing in a high, falsetto tone which 
had in it a curiously challenging note. Then 
he would rise slowly, dreamily, with an 
empty stare in his eyes, and alternately beat 
his hands against his sides and raise them 
wide apart above his head. Another would 
take up the challenging note, then another 
and another, each making play with his 
hands as he rose; and soon the women 
would abandon their cooking and join in, 
and the children came running from the 
beach. Presently the men would whiten 
their faces and bodies with clay and adorn 
their heads with feathers of coloured birds, 
and the women would deck themselves with 
strings of orchid flowers. Then, to the 
accompaniment of the old men beating one 
piece of flat wood sharply against another, 
the dancing would begin. 

And I, watching and listening, would 
think despondently of work not done, 
secretly curse the man who began the 
uproar, and wish fervently that I knew 
some way of stopping them. 

It was highly inadvisable that I should 
attempt to interfere personally, At all times 
there was an ever-present risk that they 
might spear me, if only in order to possess 
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themselves of coveted goods in my store- 
room. Any moment, too, they might take 
it into their heads that I was an interloper 
and avenge with clubs my usurpation of 
their land and destruction of their food- 
producing jungles. These were ordinary 
everyday dangers, but to attempt stopping 
their tribal dancing was a risk I did not dare 
to take, for with their eyes rolling extrava- 
gantly and their faces working grotesquely 
they were temporarily like madmen, and in 
their frenzy would have thought nothing of 
driving a spear through my heart. 


THE ARRIVAL OF MARY BROWN. 


One day, about six months after my 
arrival at Simpson’s Bay, a native woman 
landed at the camp from a Thursday Island 
lugger and presently came to me. She was a 
little old creature, pleasing of expression 
though distinctly unhandsome of feature, 
bareheaded and barefooted in the manner 
of her kind, and dressed in a blouse and 
skirt of printed cotton. Her name, she said, 
was Mary Brown, and she was an efficient 
house-servant. Did I want a woman to look 
after my house and myself ? 

Hitherto I had had no one to attend to 
my personal needs, but not because of any 
scarcity of would-be servants, for “ per- 
quisites ’’ made the position ‘so keenly 
coveted that almost every day someone or 
other would apply, usually a woman, but 
now and then a man—often a wild and woolly 
person with smears of clay from the last 
dance on his naked body. As house-servants, 
however, the natives were even more un- 
satisfactory than they were as plantation 
labourers, The only cooking they knew was 
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the cooking of the camp, which wasn’t 
cooking at all, but merely throwing the raw 
food on an open fire and, if hunger pressed, 
taking it off when scarcely warmed ; other- 
wise they left it an indefinite time till it was 
unrecognizably shrivelled and burned. 

In the matter of cleanliness they were 
just as casual; their bodies were washed 
only when the rains came drench- 
ing down or when they waded or 
swam a stream. Indeed, their 
usefulness as indoor servants was 
in round figures ni/; and after 
various attempts at teaching 
selected recruits I was at last 
compelled to reject their applica- 
tions and “do” for myself in 
every way, even to scraping the 
pots and washing the clothes. 

For these reasons, therefore, 
it was with many misgivings that 
I engaged Mary Brown. 
But my doubts soon 
vanished. Mary was fully 
as efficient as she had 
claimedtobe. Hertrain- | 
ing as a,servant, it ap- 
peared, Had begun as a 
child, she having been | 
stolen from the camp by | 
a pearler who needed 
house-help for his half- 
caste wife in his Thursday 
Island home. 

In the best English I 
had heard any of these 
natives use, Mary told me 
about it. It happened a 
long time ago, she said ; 

a very long time ago. 
Thursday Island was now a place of streets 
and shops and houses of wood and iron, and 
the people were quiet people who never made 
tows or killed one another, or anything—at 
Jeast, not often. But in those days there 
were no streets and many of the houses were 
of grass-thatch, and the people were wild and 
angry, always drinking and fighting and 
shooting. That would tell me how long 
ago it was. 

“* But,”” she went on, “ that pearler, he 
was not like them others. No! He was 
a quiet, good man and kind like anything, 
and when I was growed-up a little bit he 
made me his wife and I thinked inside myself 
that I would stay with him always. 

“ But his half-caste wife she thinked 
‘nother way and made trouble. Big trouble. 
She came jealous. Half-caste women they 
come proper bad when they come jealous ; 
and one night when I sleeped she sticked me 
two times with a knife. You look this mark 
here on middle of my chest and here on my 
leg! And she sticked the pearler, too, ’cause 
he waked up and tried to stop her; and 
always after he got one markonhisarm. My 
word, Master, I close-up dead that night | 


"Mary Brown. 


.adventures and experiences. 
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“ After that I ran ’way and not go back 
to that good pearler any more, ‘cause J 
fright’ of that half-caste ; and I go to work 
for one missionary missus who meke me 
wear proper clothes and call myself Mary 
Brown, like I got white skin and long hair. 
She tell me I not heathen girl any more and 
make me go to church like anything, and 
wash plates and scrub floors and 
make beds and skin potatoes, 
and do like that always, always, 
till by and by I get plenty tired 
and think inside myself of the 
camp and of my father and my 
mother. After six months I 
sneaked on board one cutter and 
came back here and talked inside 
myself ‘I never gg ’way any 
more,’”’ 

She went back, nevertheless, 
for though she had promptly and 
completely shed her re- 
finements and became as 
much one of her tribe as 
if she had never left it, 
there came a time when 
the longing for some sort 
of civilization returned. 
The crude foods and crude 
housing repelled _her, 
hunting appeared a most 
unreliable method of 
obtaining a meal, and the 
dirt seemed unnecessarily 
excessive and the plethora 
of dogs a nuisance. She 
longed acutely for the 
refinements she had 
deserted — wages to 
spend, new dresses of 
print with bright flowers on it, and many 
things besides. So she went back—to 
various adventures and experiences. After 
a time the wild and its freedom called to 
her again and she returned to the camp and 
her people, but only in due course to again 
become dissatisfied and restless and to once 
more long acutely for the things she had 
not, so that there was nothing for it but 
for her to cross the strait again to jobs and 
And so, for 
more years than she knew, she had come 
and gone, alternating between desire for 
the old life of the camp and the new life of 
the town, the while being satisfied with 
neither. So it happened that she was now 
eager for me to employ her permanently, 
for by so doing she would obtain the things 
she craved and at the same time be amid 
her beloved wilds and with her own 
people. 

“T think,” she said once, with pathetic 
earnestness, “ that God He tell you to come 
here and give me job, so that no more I go 
away and come back all the time. I tired 
of doin’ like that. Tired. For my body, 
it come old. Yes—God He good friend to 
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me, like I heard missionary man say plenty 
times, though I not believe him before.” 


A BLACK TREASURE. 


Mary Brown made a good deal of difference 
20 my life at Cape York. In fact, but for 
her I don’t think I should have stayed there 
solongasI did, Mary Brown was something 
a great deal more than a mere washer of 
dishes and a cooker of food, though she 
performed these services with an excellence 
I had long since ceased to expect in a woman 
of her race. 

She was a personality, and the note of 
her personality was cheerfulness. Never 
once did this cheerfulness desert her, and in 
a way nothing else could have done it 
pervaded the house and deprived it of that 
dull and depressing sameness which is a 
feature of one-man dwellings such as mine. 
Many a time did her good humour win me 
from the heart-sickness of a hard and dis- 
appointing day; many a time it caused me 
to smile when I thought nothing in the world 
could lighten my depression of spirit. And 
when, as frequently happened, I lay ill with 
New Guinea fever, she would stay beside 
me always, now and then rising from her 
cross-legged position on the floor to lay 
a thin hand on my face and exclaim in well- 
simulated surprise that the fire in my blood 
was cooling quickly ; or maybe she would 
place on my forchead a poultice of herbs she 
herself had collected and lovingly macerated. 
There was a great, whole-hearted courage 
beneath the cheerfulness of black, unhand- 
some Mary Brown. 

Holding to the belief that it was not good 
for woman to live alone, Mary, in the course 
of her chequered career, had had a husband 
or two, besides a varied assortment of 
lovers ; but by reason of her many comings 
and goings each of these attachments had 
been of a more or less temporary nature. 
Now that she was definitely settled, how- 
ever, she determined on what she called a 
“long-time” marriage, and one day brought 
to the house the man of her choice—a_ loose- 
limbed individual some years her junior, 
with a trick of screwing up his mouth and 
one eye and holding his head sidewise— 
and asked would I mind marrying them in 
the white-man fashion. 

When I replicd that I had no power to 
perform marriages, she was not at all dis- 
tressed ; she said she knew I had not the 
power and had come to me only because she 
thought I might like to be asked, she being 
my personal servant and me a white man, 
It didn’t matter a bit, she added; they 
could marry in the native fashion. Indeed, 
she doubted whether she would have cared 
for the white-man manner after all; she 
had seen it performed at the mission and 
found it a mournful business, the priest and 
everybody, even the bride, having straight 
and solemn faces, and the singing being 
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like wailing and some of the women crying 
as though it were a funeral. 

Some time after the marriage her husband 
came to me to ask if it was permissible for 
him to change his name. It was a good 
name, he said, hitherto quite suitable and 
serviceable ; but now that he was married 
it was different. It was not right that a 
man with a native name should be married 
to a woman called Mary Brown—a white- 
man name. When a wife had a white-man 
name the husband should have a white- 
man name, too. I told him that in European 
marriages it was the fashion for the woman 
to change her name, not the man, but that 
if he wished to invert this procedure I had 
no objection whatever. Whereupon he 
thanked me extravagantly and went thought- 
fully away. At the end of two days he 
returned and informed me that after much 
consideration he had determined that 
henceforth he would answer to the name of 
“Willie.” It did not occur to him that such 
a ‘‘pretty-pretty’’ name as this was 
ridiculously inadequate when compared 
with the grim significance of the cognomen 
he had abandoned, which, tranglated, was 
“* Alligator !”” 

Mary gave a good deal of thought and 
attention to ensuring that I was properly 
fed. She would have nothing to do with my 
habit of being satisfied with something out 
of atin. She believed in variety of foods. 
“You all-time eat from tin three times one 
day,” she said once, “‘ that’s ‘leven times one 
week! My word! that make your belly 
come angry feller, and you come sick, 
Belly not like have one-kind food all-time.” 

She sent her husband into the jungle in 
search of wild turkeys—which in places were 
plenutul and comparatively easy of capture. 

hese birds she roasted perfectly, even 
basting and stuffing them. She sent him to 
their great mound-nests to hunt for eggs, 
and the most recent in the collections he 
brought she fried or boiled for me, or made 
into omelettes. The others she gave to 
friends in the tribe—to the natives any egg 
was edible, whether ancient or modern. 
Each morning she sent her spouse along the 
beach with a spear in search of fish for my 
breakfast, and whenever the tribe obtained 
one of the sea-turtles which at various places 
come ashore to nest she was always at hand 
to secure a picce of it tor me. Mary Brown's 
turtle cutlets were delicious and her turtle 
soup really wonderful. 

In addition, she kept me provided with 
fresh vegetables and fruits, some of them 
wild, some of them grown on the plantation, 
but all so served that they were a delight. 
She also got me to order through the store- 
ship things such as jellies, cornflour, caster- 
sugar, various spices, and all manner of 
odds and ends and smatl luxuries, none 
of which it had ever occurred to me to 
have, and the names of which Mary so 
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nispronounced that I did not recognize them 
till she gave illustrations of their uses or 
dramatic imitations of their appearance, 
such as shivering to suggest a jelly ! 

These natives of mine were more affected 
by the presence of a white man than any I 
had previously known. During my wancer- 
ings in New Guinea I found that the daily 
lives of the Papuans were very little in- 
fluenced by the fact that a European lived 
in the village, while in the Solomons it 
made scarcely any difference at all, the 
stranger being regarded as a curiosity rather 
than as an example. With these North 
Australian aborigines, however, it was as 
though they realized they had been left 
far behind in the march of events and were 
desirous of catching up, to which end they 
were at all times prepared to abandon, for 
anything they thought better, habits and 
beliefs which had come to them unchanged 
down the centuries. 


FASHIONS IN NAMES. 


The possession of a European name came 
to be regarded as one means of catching up, 
and the example set by Mary Brown's 
husband was quickly followed. But just any 
European name would not do. They desired 
names with as few consonants as possible, 
for in their own tongue consonants pre- 
dominated, and they were reacting against 
their own tongue. They wanted names full 
of vowels—" soft one words, like white-man 
talk,” was how Mary translated their 
need—and they came to me for suggés- 
tions, which they discussed at great 
length, with the result that the men 
became Olivers and Charlies and Andies 
and even Eugenes; and the women 
Adas and Ivys and Ritas and 


Lulus. So keen were they on 
memorising the unusual 
vowels and —accustoming 


themselves to them, that often 
a woman would sit alone for 
long periods continually re- 
peating her new name, while 
a man would quite unneces- 
sarily hail a companion by 
name, hoping to be hailed in 
return. 

They also changed the style 
of their huts, making them 
with walls on all four sides 
instead of on one side only, 
for they realized that though 
this involved greater labour 
in building there was no 
subsequent turning of the 
edifice round in response to 
a change of direction in the 
wind. For the first time in 
their lives they were using 
the present to make provision 
for the future. For the 
first time in their lives they 


“ Willie,” Mary Brown’s 
husband. mostly with one finger I don’t 
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were realizing there was any such thing as 
the future. 

But though they were quick to see 
advantages in these and other usages, they 
failed completely to see any benefit in 
agriculture. It was not that they objected 
to the labour involved ; it was mainly that 
they could see no need for growing food. 
All through the jungle plant-food was to 
be had for the taking—red apples and white 
apples which tasted like a blend of apricots 
and pears; fruits called “ wangais,” date- 
like but subtler of flavour than dates from 
Smyrna ever were ; yams whose long, thin 
vines trailed the ground as though to attract 
a seeker’s attention by tripping him, 
bananas whose ripened fruit made gold of 
the jungle’s green ; arrowroot that bulged 
the soil as though impatient of the dilatori- 
ness of diggers ; and many other vegetables 
and fruits, all of them indigenous and needing 
neither planting nor care, yet no two 
fruiting at once, but bearing with a regularity 
of succession scarcely to be attained by even 
the most scientific of cultivators. 

In view of this spontaneous abundance, I 
think the natives held privately that in taking 
such pains to make things grow where 
already things grew of their own accord 
was maybe a little mad. As for myself, 
there were times when, viewing the slow 
progress of the work, it came to me with 
considerable force that perhaps there was a 
deal of truth in this private opinion—that, 
after all, simplicity of outlook was saner 
than complex philosophies. 

During the second year of my life 
at Cape York I had brought to me 
from Thursday Island a piano, which 
I installed in the large room and 
played—after a fashion—in 
theevenings. It wasn’t much 
of a piano, being old and 
wellnigh worn out; in addi- 
tion to other defects it had 
several notes which produced 
no sound at all and others 
which produced sounds they 
had no business to. Also, I 
was an exceedingly bad 
player, more accustomed to 
playing with one hand than 
with two. 

But the natives thought 
the noises I produced delight- 
ful, and as I played, anumber 
of them would come from the 
camp, walk softly, reverently, 
along the veranda, and crowd 


about the open doorway 
listening intently. A favourite 
piece of theirs was the “ Tell 
me, Pretty Maiden ”’ sextette 
from ‘‘Floradora,’’ though 
what there was appealing 


about a piece picked out 
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know. They even attempted to sing it! 

With much approving head-nodding they 

declared it a ‘ proper nice-one song,’’ and 

remarked that I was a remarkably clever 
erson, inasmuch as I could play on the 
lack notes as well as on the white. 

Meanwhile the making of the plantation 
progressed, slowly perhaps and with many 
interruptions and delays, but nevertheless 
with such sureness as to give definite promise 
of actuality to the envisioning which was 
mine when I first cut my initials on the tree. 

By the end of the first year half-a-hundred 
acres of flourishing young coconuts stood 
where only junglestood before, and a similarly 
large area was cleared ready for planting 
when the seed-coconuts in a nursery I had 
made were sufficiently grown ; there were, 
besides, several extensive plots of sweet- 
potatoes, yams, tapioca plants, and other 
vegetables, which I doled out to the labourers 
and so augmented my supplies of flour—the 
natives’ principal diet. 

It was a promising plantation indeed, and 
looking at it 1 was often pervaded by a feeling 
of utmost satisfaction, telling myself that 
a planter’s life was the life for me. The 
immobility disturbed me not at all, but 
seemed rather to be what 1 had always 
craved. Indeed, at times I was given to 
reproaching myself for having wasted so 
many years in idle wanderings. From an 
aimless roamer I had become a Settled and 
Respectable Person, a man of property, with 
a vote in the local council—had there been 
a local council—a ratepayer (had there been 
anyone to pay rates to), and altogether a 
self-satisfied young man who hoped, trusted, 
and believed that the wanderlust which had 
troubled him for so long was dead. 


A GIFT OF BLANKETS. 


And authority confirmed my standing as 
a man of property and position, for the 
Government Resident at Thursday Island 
appointed me to a post which I can describe 
only as Honorary Distributor of Tribal 
Blankets—that is to say, the Resident sent 
me a great bale of grey blankets, marked 
importantly with a Government stamp, and 
a letter informing me that it was the custom 
of the Government to annually present a 
blanket to each accessible aboriginal native 
of the country. The nomadic habits and 
general wildness of the people of my neigh- 
bourhood had hitherto made the presenting 
of the gift a matter of great difficulty—and 
would I mind taking upon myself the task 
of distribution ? 

I had the bale carried to the camp and 
there opened, and to the natives, one by 
one, I presented a blanket, the while point- 
ing to the important-looking stamp and 
saying what “‘ fine fellers ’’ the Government 
were to “ give along them such good-one 
blankets with big-one marks on them.” 
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The tribe, however, were impressed neither 
by the gift nor by my remarks, but took the 
blankets just as a matter of course. That 
night they slept in them, and the next day 
complained to me that the things made 
their skins too prickly. After that they slept 
in them no more, but used them instead of 
bark for roofing their huts. 

Supplies of food and general stores were 
brought me by occasional passing vessels— 
pearling luggers, trepang-craft and the like— 
and the seed coconuts and vegetable cuttings 
came from New Guinea in a chartered cutter 
manned by natives of that country. These 
cutter-men were the first of their race some 
of my natives had seen ; and my people were 
the first of their race some of the cutter- 
men had seen, for though their respective 
lands were only a two-days’ sail or less 
apart the two peoples were not given to 
exchanging visits. Indeed, there were among 
my natives some who were in the habit of 
referring to New Guinea as a somewhat 
legendary place inhabited by monsters 
rather than men, some of whom had tails 
and others feet like birds! When I told 
them that this was not so, they obviously 
doubted me; and when, in‘proof of my 
statement, I said I had lived and wandered 
there for a very considerable time, they 
showed their teeth in admiring smiles and 
declared me more courageous than they had 
thought—an ingenuous but ambiguous 
statement which caused me to wonder what 
their previous estimate of my courage had 
been. : 

Still, they were not at all astonished to dis- 
cover that the New Guinea men were human 
like themselves ; they were interested only 
in the fact that the skin of the strangers 
was brown and that they had great fuzzed- 
out masses of hair, and boars’-tusks in their 
noses and tattooing on their foreheads, 
After a few brief conversations about the 
strangeness of these things, however, they 
put the subject from their minds. 

The New Guinea men were just as matter- 
of-fact, being neither supercilious nor self- 
satisfied towards my natives, as I had 
expected they would be seeing that they 
lived in well-built houses, made food- 
gardens, kept chickens, and hunted with 
bows-and-arrows, while my folk lived in 
crude huts, grew nothing, kept nothing, and 
hunted with roughly-fashioned spears. They 
just accepted them as they themselves had 
been accepted ; and the interesting display 
of contrasting attitudes which I had expected 
would result from this confronting of one 
savage race with another completely failed 
to eventuate. 


THE JUNGLE HITS BACK. 


With the beginning of the second year 
I found that while the making of a planta- 
tion was one thing, the keeping of it made 
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“A number of them would crowd about the open doorway listening intently.” 
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was quite another. All about the clearing a 
riot of vegetation sprang up and savagely 
attacked my young and struggling palms— 
half-aerial vines which drew their fronds 
together in twisting, strangling grips; 
thick-foliaged bushes which crowded in and 
jostled the palms aside ; intertwined masses 
of broad-leaved plants which shut out light 
and air; rank weeds that ate at their 
roots; strange things with spiky tentacles 
that wounded the palms, bringing out drops 
of sap like blood. Even the stumps of the 
slain trees came mysteriously to life and 
thrust up clusters of tall saplings, which in 
a night seemed taller by several feet ; and all 
about appeared plants which existed nowhere 
save in the clearing—plants which the 
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defeat me, to ruin me, to drive me away. 
I would look at the tall wall of it edging the 
clearing, and see it as a grim parent watching 
approvingly while its offspring attacked my 
palms. I saw it as a menace, a creeping, 
slimy menace, stealthily advancing on my 
clearing. I saw my poor palms all choked 
and dead, and my clearing so utterly effaced 
that there was not even a break in the tangle 

of jungle to show where it had once been. 
The repulsing of this attack became the 
most pressing need of the day. It was no 
easy task. Such was the fertility of the soil 
that almost as soon as they were cut away 
the entangling vines and choking bushes 
thrust up as vigorously as before. By the 
time the end of an area was cleared it was 
time to commence 


Clearing jungle for the plantation. 


natives, with all their knowledge of the bush, 
had never seen before. 

The reason for this unwelcome riot of 
vegetation was that the surface of the ground 
had recovered from the severe baking it had 
suffered by the burning of the felled trees 
and thick undergrowth, and the heavy rains 
had driven in the deep coating of ashes, thus 
fertilizing the soil as it had never been 
fertilized before. The everlasting heat of 
the sun, steaming it, had made a forcing- 
bed of it. 

That was the reason, simple and easy of 
understanding. Yet somehow at times it 
seemed to me as though the jungle had 
resented my slaying and burning of its 
great trees and was determined to kill my 
young palms in revenge. The attack seemed 
so deliberate and insistent. Those plants 
which the natives had never seen before 
were like specially-created forces of assault. 
I felt that the jungle was behind it all, and 
I came to hating it as I might a thing of 
flesn and blood. I felt that it had sct out to 


again at its begin- 
ning. Sometimes, 
at the close of a 
full day’s work, 
there would be 
scarcely any sign 
of where the 
workers had been. 
Never were there 
growths of such 
persistence! And 
all the while the 
summer rains 
came drenching 
down—rains 
which were like a 
screen of grey 
water. They 
struck the earth 
with such force as 
to bounce up to 
the height of a 
man’s knees, and 
made such a 
crashing uproar on 
the galvanized-iron roof of my house that 
the hearing of speech wzs impcssible. The 
rain blinded the labourers as they worked, 
and so flattened down the attacking growths 
that the cutting of them became a matter of 
the greatest difficulty. Many of the young 
palms, too, were washed from their slight 
root-hold ard swept away by torrential 
streams. The salvaging ard replanting of 
those part-drowred palms was arother 
pressing nced. 


“MUST GO FOR WALK-ABOUT.” 

And then, just when victory against the 
encroachi growths scemed at hand, the 
nomadic inct of the natives awoke, and 
one midday they came to me at tlhe kouse, 
asked for the store-gcods due to them zs pay, 
d announced their intention of going 
away! They had been here a long time, 
they said, longer than any of them could 
remember staying in one place before, and 
now they were tired of it and wanted to visit 
some of their other haunts. 
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“Still they stood there, a sullen, silent crowd.” 


“ Must go for walk-about,”’ one explained 
shortly when, aghast, I offered remonstrance. 

“Must have spell from hard work too 
much,” grunted another. 

I stormed and threatened them, saying 
that if they went I would never employ them 
again, but would bring labourers from some 


other part of the coast. They made no 
answer, but stood staring sullenly, one or 
two muttering and some fingering their 
spears so suggestively that I thought it best 
to let them see I had a revolver in my pocket. 

Then I spoke to them softly and, pointing 
to the plantation, begged that they should 
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not leave me just as the fruit of our recent 
hard labourings was in sight. I asked them 
if I had not been a good master to them, 
giving them in plenty of the good things in 
my store; and I drew their attention to 
the fact that if they went away they would 
have none of these good things and would 
miss them very much. 

Still they stood there, a sullen, silent 
crowd, the women by 
gestures hushing their 
children, the men 
scowling at me, the 
dogs sniffing in and 
about the array of 
thin black legs. 

Then I turned to 
Mary Brown, who had 
come from the kitchen 
and stood behind me 
at the head of the 
veranda steps. I told 
her to point out to 
them, in her own 
language and in her 
own way, the folly of 
their leaving me; to 
use all the arguments 
she knew to induce 
them to stay; to do 
her best for me, as 
often she had done 
her best before. Then 
I stood back and made 
room for her to speak 
to the sullen, silent 
crowd. 

But Mary, who had 
never failed me before, 
failed me now. She 
made no speech to 
those on the ground, 
but looked at me 
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coast. And she would go with them, because 
she was one of them and felt the same as they 
did—though her heart was sore that she must 
leave me, and the heart of Willie, her 
husband, was sore, too, and she would like 
to stay, only—only. 

“* But I come back,” she ended. ‘‘ I come 
back in three months—two months—and I 
make all them others come back then, too. 
Please, please, Master 
—you keep this job 
for me.” 

And with that she 
seized my hand and 
pressed it to her asc 
mother might press 
the hand of her child, 


and hurried away, 
her head averted to 
hide the swimming 


fullness of her eyes. 

I paid them their 
wages and at sundown 
they left for that 
other haunt whose call 
would not be denied, 
the whole of them, 
going as they had 
come —in_ straggling 
procession along «he 
beach ; the men with 
their spears and clubs; 
the women with their 
poor possessions 
bundled on their 
heads, the half-starved 
dogs trailing deject- 
edly behind. But 
now, with the sink- 
ing of the sun, the 
sea was a shield of red 
and gold and flitting 
lights, and the figures 


earnestly awhile and 
then, hesitatingly and 
stumblingly, said that 
they would have to got—and that she would 
have to go with them ! 

It was the fashion for natives to go for 
“‘ walk-about,’”’ she said, in the manner of 
one who makes excuses but does not intend 
to allow them to interfere with a fixed 
determination. Always had they been like 
that. Always, she repeated. With white 
men it was different. White men could stay 
long times in one place. But with natives, 
their eyes “came tired ” of looking always 
at the same things, their feet ‘“‘ came tired ”” 
of walking always on the same ground, and 
their bodies “came tired ’’ from sleeping 
always in the same camp. They wanted to 
look at other places, walk on other ground. 
They would have to go. Yes. They would 
go to a place three days’ walk down the 


Typical visitors. 


on the beach stood 
out softly clear against 
it like shadows cast 
by a mellowed glow. Then, when they wound 
down into a dip of the beach, the red of the 
sea lay on them fairly and made of them 
things of mobile bronze; and the head- 
bundles looked like red baskets of fruits and 
a cloth waved in farewell by Mary Brown 
a small dull flame. 

I watched them out of sight, storing at the 
empty beach till the sun sank. hen I 
looked at the deserted camp and the waver- 
ing smoke of one of its dying fires, at the 
plantation and the jungle’s tall, grim wall, 
at a rain-squall sweeping up with a great 
rustling of leaves, and finally around my 
quiet and lonely house. And I wondered if, 
after all, there was anything so tremendously 
self-satisfving in being a Settled and Respect- 
able Person, 


(To be continucd.) 
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If you want $100 a week clear profit, if you want $5000 a year without 
working as hard or as long as you do now, I’ll show you how to get it. 
T’ll prove to you that $10 a day is easy, that $15, $20, or even $25 a day is 
possible. You can start immediately, without experience, without invest- 


ment and without delay. And besides your large cash earnings you can 
get a new Hudson Super-Six Coach FREE. 


$125 In One Week 


I will give you the same offer I made 
to Christopher Vaughn whose earnings 
have reached $125 in a week, and Frank 
M. Brown who formerly worked 12 
hours a day for $25 a week. He ac- 
cepted my offer and was amazed to find 
that he could make $27 in an eight- 
hour day. You can do like John Scotti 
who started without experience and 
made $97 his second week, or Mrs. K. 
R. Roof who has two children and does 
her own housework, yet in her spare 
time has made $50 in a week and $15 
in a_ single afternoon. Yes, profits 
like these can be yours. Do you want 
them? 


Big Profits 
For Easy Work 


All you need to do is to accept my offer to 
handle our dealings in your community. We 
have customers in a million homes throughout 


But ZANOL Products are never sold in stores. 
They are sold only through our own repre- 
sentatives. You can be one of them. Our 


7) FREE We want to 


MY help you in 


every way to make large 
profits and we offer to 
provide a new Hudson 
Super-Six Coach with- 
out any ex- 
Pense to you 
whatever. 
Mail the cou- 
pon for de- 
tails of the 
plan that will 
give you this handsome closed car with- 
out expense and an income of $100 a 
week, or more. 
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representatives will make two million dollars 
as their profits this Et: and you can have 
your share. You will be amazed at how casy 
it is, and how quickly the money rolls in. You 
will realize that $100 a week is not hard if you 
are in the right line. 


I Furnish Everything 


If you want your share of these big profits, all 
You ness. do now is write.’ You won't believe 
easy it is nor what wonderful profits you 
can make until you get started and the money 
begins to roll in. 
We furnish all of our people with complete 
equipment for doing business. We furnish 
it free. We tell you in detail exactly what to 
do. We make it easy for you. We help you in 
every way to get started quick and to make 
big profits without waiting or delay. 


You will be given the same proposition that 
has it thousands of dollars in cash to 
E. S. Shelly, of Pennsylvania; Mrs. Nona 
Kern, of Mississippi; er Banville, of 
Massachusetts; and dozens of others. It has 
enabled G. C. Henry to make four times as 
much money as he ever did on a farm and 
G. A. Becker, of Iowa, to earn more than he 
did in 22 years in the grocery business. 


Send No Money 


Just send me your name and I will tell you 
to get started. I will give you all the 
details. I will show you how you can make 
$100 2 week and even in your spare time $8 
to $10 a day for a few hours work. I will 
show you how you can have a 
Permanent, profitable, honorable, 
pleasant and fascinating business 
that will bring in a bigger in- 
come than you ever thought 
possible. It is your chance to 
get ahead. It means thousands 
of dollars to you. And you are 
not risking a penny. You 
are not agreeing to pay any- 
thing. So mail the coupon. 
Don’t wait until someone else 
gets in ahead of you. Don’t 
delay until it is too late. 
Write now. 
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Cleared $210 in 
First Two Weeks 
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spare hours. She 
finds this” work 
‘pleasant and prof- 
table. Her first week she cleared 
orer $60.00, 


“GENTLEMEN, I'VE BEEN ROBBED!’ CRIED THE PAYMASTER.” 


(SEE PAGE 424.) 
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ReI-V AT 
MICHAEL 
GALLOWAY, 
“Number Two” 

of the second relief on 
guard at the barracks 
near. the Luneta at 
Manila, Philippine  1s- 
lands, brought his heels 
together with a click and 
came to the “ present.” 

Major Anderson, the 
paymaster, returned the 
salute as he crossed the 


PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS 


the Colonel. 


“We were 
only ordered to Manila 
last week, and this is the 


first time for over six 
months that the men 
have been paid.” 

Just then a bugler 
appeared on the parade 
ground and blew the 
dinner-cal], but there was 
no rush to line up for 
“chow” as usual. The 
Army ration was too 
monotonous for soldiers 


sentry’s beat and entered 
the Administration build- 
ing, followed a moment 
later by his personal 
guard of four stalwart 
soldiers and a civilian 
clerk. 

“ Are all the muster 
and pay-rolls here?” 
asked the paymaster 
briskly, addressing the 
regimental adjutant of 
the Fourteenth, Captain 


A story of American Army life in crink! 
. leali 


ance of a large sum of money 
intended for the soldiers’ pay. 
“The narrative is absolutely 
true,” writes the Author; “I 
was stationed in ..lanila at the 
time and learnt all the facts at 
first hand. The names of persons 
concerned have been altered.” 


with pockets full of crisp, 

ly currency for the 
first time in half a year. 
The dollars were literally 
itching to jump out of 
the soldiers” pockets, and 
the bills were refreshingly 
new and clean. They 
had been engraved and 
printed at Washington, 
shipped toa sub-treasury 
in eon Francisco, and 
from there sent direct to 


Dashill. 

“Yes, sir; and all the men are present 
and accounted for,”’ replied the adjutant. 

Major Anderson took his seat at a big 
table, with his clerk opposite, and the rolls 
were laid before him. By his side, on the 
floor, stood a substantial leather satchel 
stuffed with paper money. As the men’s 
names were called, checked, and verified by 
the company commanders, the waiting 
soldiers filed past and were paid from stacks 
of new currency, supplemented by silver 
change. 

“You have a big day’s work ahead,” 
remarked the commanding officer, Colonel 
Daley, during a brief lull in the proceedings. 

‘I should say so, sir!’’ replied the pay- 
master. “I shall still have a lot of casuals 
and time-expired men to pay after I finish 
with your fellows. I notice your men are 
specially anxious to get their money.” 

“Well, you see, we’ve been up in 
Northern Luzon among the head-hunters ever 
since we landed in the Islands,” explained 

Vou, tv1.—3l, 


the Army pay depart- 
ment at Manila. Not a band had been 
broken on the seals until that morning. 

In twos and threes and odd groups the 
men who had been paid went hurrying 
through the heavy arched gate at the 
entrance to the garrison compound, making 
a bee-line for the Bridge of Spain, leading to 
the Escolta in New Manila. Here were 
located the best restaurants, beer saloons, 
and other places of amusement dear to a 
soldier’s heart. 

Private Galloway, marching backwards 
and forwards on his post, saw through the 
window the distribution of large sums of 
money. The paymaster and his clerk worked 
with the precision of machines. Over fifty 
thousand dollars had been paid out to the 
men by the time the mess-call went. Five 
minutes after the bugle sounded the pay- 
master handed the last man his money and 
checked the name. 

“ You can go to your dinner now,” he 
said, addressing his personal guards, who 
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stood near. ‘‘ Two of you are to mess 
with Company ‘L’ and the others with 
Company "M.” Be back at one o'clock.” 

“I wonder why the pay department 
didn’t get round to the Fourteenth while 
we were in Northern Luzon,”’ remarked 
Captain Avery, one of the regimental 
officers, to the group seated in the officers’ 
mess, 

“IT don’t know,” replied the paymaster. 
“T’'ve only been over here three months 
this trip, but during that time I’ve visited 
several remote posts and detachments. I 
don’t understand why the Fourteenth were 
overlooked.” 

“ Have you ever been robbed ? ”’ asked 
Benson, a young second lieutenant. 

“Never,” the Major told him. ‘I’ve 
been paymaster and acting paymaster for 
over fourteen years, and during that time I 
have not lost a cent. Money has been stolen 
in transit or sunk at sea, but of the cash 
placed in my custody I’ve never lost a 
penny—and I’ve disbursed millions of 
dollars.” 

“*You’d better cross your fingers and 
touch wood, Major,” said Benson, with a 
laugh. 

“T’m not superstitious,” replied the 
paymaster, smiling. ‘‘ I hope I never shail 
lose any of the funds entrusted to my charge. 
I take very few chances as a rule, for Uncle 
Sam never forgives or forgets a blunder ; 
his arm is long and his hand heavy. What 
he expects from a soldier is duty correctly 
and efficiently performed, and I always do 
my best.” 

At that moment a Japanese mess- 
servant spoke to the adjutant, who excused 
himself and stepped on to the veranda, 
where he engaged in a low-voiced conver- 
sation with a man outside. Writing some- 
thing on a piece of paper, he handed it to 
the visitor, and a moment later Captain 
Avery saw the broad back and erect figure 
of Private Schneider, the Colonel's orderly, 
disappearing down the steps. The adjutant 
then returned to the mess and resumed his 
seat. 

Just before one o'clock the four soldiers 
of the paymaster’s guard returned from 
“chow ’’ and lined up outside the Adminis- 
tration building. 

A few minutes later the Colonel, the 
paymaster, the adjutant, and the Colonel’s 
orderly arrived and entered the head- 
quarters’ office. 

Corporal Conrad, with the third relief, 
marched up to Post No. Two. Private 
Galloway repeated his orders to the new 
sentry, Private Nicholson, came from the 
“ port ” to ‘‘ shoulder arms,’’ stepped to one 
side, fell in behind the relief, and so marched 
round the circle of posts and back to the 
guard-house. Meanwhile two companies of 
the Fourteenth were cooling their heels in 
line on the parade ground, waiting with ill- 


» pennies to hundred-dollar_ bills. 
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concealed eagerness to receive their pay and 
join their companions in the city. 

The adjutant, with the paymaster at his 
side, unlocked the safe, and the Major took 
from it his satchel, which he carried to the 
table and opened. Taking out loose change, 
bills, and some unbroken packages of 
currency, he began to pay the men of 
Company “L."’ After about half the company 
had been dealt with he reached down into 
the satchel, which stood on the floor at his 
side. Then he glanced up witha startled look 
and the colour fled from his face. 

“Wait a minute,’”’ he said to his clerk. 

Turning to the adjutant, who was seated 
in front of his desk, the paymaster went on 
in a hoarse voice: ‘‘ Clear the room at once ! 
Send all these men outside. There's some- 
thing wrong!” 

At an order from the adjutant the 
sergeant-major marched the line of waiting 
men outside. The Colonel stepped to the 
door from his office adjoining. 

“ What's wrong ?”’ he asked. 


ROBBED! 

“Gentlemen, I’ve been robbed !’’ cried 
the paymaster, before the adjutant could 
reply. 

‘““ What ? ” cried the Colonel, aghast. 


“You don’t mean it!” said the 
adjutant. 
Major Anderson, greatly perturbed, 


was taking unbroken packages of currency 
from the satchel and laying them on the 
table, arranging before him in neat stacks 
the unbroken packages of one, two, five, 
ten and twenty-dollar bills. 

“Two packages of twenty thousand 
dollars each, in hundred-dollar gold certifi- 
cates, are gone,”’ he announced. 

“Perhaps some mistake was made 
when you received the money,” suggested 
Captain Dashill. ‘‘ You say the missing 
packages were hundred-dollar bills. It may 
be that you were given two packages of 
one-dollar bills when you received the 
money, and in the hurry of counting you 
took them for ‘ hundreds.’ ”’ 

The paymaster shot a look of withering 
contempt at the adjutant. “‘ What makes 
you think that I should count two hundred 
thousand dollars in currency hurriedly ? 
he asked. Without waiting for a reply, he 
continued :— 

““Two hundred thousand dollars were 
delivered to me on invoice this morning. 
J checked each item as I received it, from 
As to the 
missing gold certificates, I examined them 
very carefuly and saw that they were all of 
the denomination ‘ one hundred dollars.’ I 
also ran my fingers over the corner of the 
packages, counted every bill, and saw that 
every one was printed ‘ $100,” 

“T was in no hurry, and spent fully 
a quarter of an hour in counting and checking 
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the money before I signed the receipt. I 
Rnow that two hundred thousand dollars 
was delivered to me. I don’t use many 
hundred-dollar bills as a rule, but I called 
for these because many of the soldiers were 
to receive pay on final statements amounting 
to several hundred dollars in each case, and 
it would facilitate speed in paying-off to 
have these large bills.” 

The paymaster paused and _ looked 
searchingly at the adjutant. Captain 
Dashill, in some confusion, glanced at the 
Colonet. The Colonel stood framed in the 
doorway, looking, with his grey bristling 
eyebrows, moustache, and hair, the incarna- 
tion of military severity. He said not 
a word. 

Captain Dashill turned, faced the pay- 
master, and frowned slightly. Finally he 
spoke. 

‘‘ The money was placed in the safe by 
you and the safe was locked by me,” he said 
slowly. ‘‘ You saw me twirl the combina- 
tion. I changed the numbers when I took 
charge as adjutant, and no one but myself 
knows the combination figures.” 

“Well, the money's gone,” said the 
paymaster, coldly, apparently speaking. to 
no one in particular. ‘‘ What am I todo?” 

The Colonel shook his head sympa- 
thetically. ‘‘ It looks bad,” he said. “‘ It’s 
just possible—but no! Dashill, send for 
Captain Avery, will you?” 

When Captain Avery appeared the 
Colonel asked : ‘‘ What is the service record 
of Private Michael Galloway? I under- 
stand he was the sentry on Post No. Two 
from eleven till one. What do you know 
personally about him ? ”’ 

“‘ Galloway came to my company with 
a draft of thirty men from the depdt brigade 
about eight months ago, sir,”’ replied Avery. 


“‘ Only five of them were assigned to my 
company; the rest went to the second 
battalion. Out of the five, two have 


been dishonourably discharged since then. 

“‘ Galloway, however, seems to be of 
a different Stamp: He does his duty 
exceptionally well for a recruit, and doesn’t 
drink. He’s about twenty-two years old 
and seems to have more than average ability. 
I had intended to make him a corporal 
soon, for I consider him a good soldier. His 
character is excellent on his descriptive list, 
if I make no mistake.” 

It was patent to all that Captain 
Avery’s estimate of Galloway was anything 
but derogatory, but the adjutant took his 
cue—mistakenly—from the Colonel’s opening 
remarks. - 

“One can never tell by a man’s past 
record what he may do in certain circum- 
stances—especially where money is con- 
cerned,” he said. ‘‘ Forty thousand dollars 
1s a fortune for a soldier. Galloway was 
the only person who had authority to be 
near the office while we were at lunch. He 
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had special orders to allow no one to enter 
—and the office was locked, anyway. Let 
us send for him and try to scare him. If he 
knows anything, he may let it out.” 

The paymaster opened his mouth as if 
to speak, but thought better of it and said 
nothing. 

In due course Galloway was brought in. 
He saluted and stood rigidly at attention. 

“‘ Did anyone enter this office while we 
were at lunch ? ’’ demanded Colonel Daley. 

‘‘ No, sir,” replied Galloway. 

“* Are you sure of that ? ”’ continued the 
Colonel. He eyed the man keenly from 
beneath his bushy grey eyebrows. 

“Yes, sir,”’ replied Galloway, firmly. 
“Tam certain that no one entered after the 
officers left while I was on post.” 

“Very good,” said the Colonel. ‘‘ For 
the present you may return to your duty 
at the guard-house.”” 

Galloway saluted and withdrew. 

The Colonel turned to the paymaster. 
“You have enough funds to finish paying 
my regiment, have you not, Major ? ’ 

“I have, sir,” replied the paymaster, 


“but yh 

“Ve good, then,” continued the 
Colonel. ‘‘ Just complete the payments, 
please. After my men have been paid we 


will look into this matter thoroughly. It is 
just possible that you may be mistaken. In 
any event, we will get to the bottom of the 
business.”’ 

The payments were accordingly resumed, 
and speedily completed as far as the Four- 
teenth was concerned. But the manner of 
the paymaster had changed. He exhibited 
a marked coolness toward the officers of the 
Fourteenth, and only spoke to them when 
necessity compelled. 

After the last man had been paid 
Private Galloway was again summoned to 
headquarters. This time the adjutant took 
him in hand, but at first Dashill was rather 
at a loss as to how to start his inquisition. 
He looked at the Colonel for some hint as to 
the best line to take, but the grim-visaged 
old warrior’s face bore a blank expression 
as he chewed a cigar and gazed abstractedly 
out of the window. 

Finally Captain Dashill found his 
tongue. ‘‘ Galloway,’’ he said, quietly ; 
“you may perhaps have heard that the 
paymaster here has been robbed of a very 
large sum of money. The honour and good 
name of the regiment are at stake. The 
paymaster is not satisfied with the answers 
you gave us a little while ago. Now, a 
felony like the theft of forty thousand dollars 
is a very grave matter. Such a crime cz.lls 
for a general court-martial and dishonourable 
discharge, with a year’s penal servitude and 
exclusion from ever serving the Government 
again.” 

The adjutant paused, as if expecting 
an answer. 
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“‘T know that, sir, from the Soldier’s 
Handbook,” replied Galloway. *' But why 
should I be specially told? I have been 
guilty of no wrong, and have performed 
my duty according to orders.” 

Captain Avery, who was present, could 
not resist the flicker of a smile, but the 
soldier’s words produced a very different 
effect on the adjutant. The blood surged 
to his face. 

“You were brought here to answer 
questions, not to ask them!” he snapped. 
“It is not for you to decide whether you 
have been guilty of a wrong or not, and I 
want none of your insolence. If you were 
arrested and placed in confinement you might 
have a better appreciation of what I mean.” 

Galloway went white and half started 
forward. Then a tremor ran through him, 
and he pulled himself stiffly to attention 
again, but for a moment his gaze rested 
in a half-hostile manner on the adjutant 
and the paymaster, who sat immediately 
behind him. 

The Colonel broke in. ‘‘ There is no 
need to make any charges against this man 
at the moment,” he said, quietly. ‘' Dis- 
miss him, Captain Dashill, and let him 
return to his duty.” 

At a nod from the adjutant Galloway 
saluted and marched out of the room. No 
sooner had he gone than Captain Avery 
turned to Dashill. 

““Your remarks to Private Galloway 
seemed to me to be somewhat unwarranted,” 
he said. 

Captain Dashill answered frostily. ‘‘ As 
regimental adjutant I think I’m the best 
judge of my own actions,” he said, coldly. 
‘This is by no means the first time in the 
history of the Army that large sums of money 
have mysteriously disappeared. If the 
finger of suspicion points towards a man, he 
must clear himself, or take the consequences.” 

“ Well, Galloway appears to be innocent 
enough, anyway,” retorted Avery. 

“ Perhaps, but that remains to be seen,” 
snapped the adjutant. 

“Come, gentlemen; there must be no 
controversy over this unfortunate affair,” 
put in the Colonel. ‘‘ As matters stand at 
the moment there is no more reason to 
suspect Galloway than to think that Captain 
Avery could be guilty, which is absolutely 
impossible.” 

Meanwhile the paymaster was looking 
exceedingly uncomfortable, Several times 
he had started to say something, but 
refrained at the last moment. Now, speaking 
with deliberation, and evidently choosing his 
words carefully, he said :— 

“Tam certain I have made no mistake 
The money was in my satchel when I locked 
it in the safe; I had no occasion to take it 
out. As 1 told you, I did not need the 
hundred-dollar bills until I began to pay 
the ‘casuals’ and time-expired men this 
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afternoon. I had therefore no reason to 
remove these two packages from my satchel.” 

He paused before continuing: ‘‘1 see 
no grounds for suspecting the sentry who 
was on post from eleven to one. Firstly, 
he would not dare to leave his post ; secondly, 
he is practically a recruit; thirdly—and 
most important of all—there is no reason to 
believe that he had any knowledge of the 
combination of the safe.” 

He glanced at the Colonel for a moment 
and then went on. “ There is no doubt that 
Captain Dashill locked the safe securely 
when we left for lunch. He sat beside me 
during the meal—most of the time, at any 
rate.” 

Again he paused, and glancing at the 
adjutant, as if expecting a reply, but 
Dashill said nothing. Once more Major 
Anderson resumed =— 

“The adjutant was never out of my 
sight except for a few minutes when he 
stepped out on to the veranda to speak to 
somcone who had called him.” 

For the third time the paymaster 
paused impressively, but the adjutant still 
maintained silence. After waiting for 
nearly a minute, the Major sat forward 
in his chair, ‘‘ May 1 ask, Captain Dashill,”’ 
he said, with great deliberation, ‘‘ who were 
you speaking to, and what was your 
business ? ” 

“1 was speaking to Private Schneider, 
the Colonel's orderly,” replied Captain 
Dashill, coolly. 

“Very good,” said the paymastcr, 
“but vou have only partly answered my 
question.” 

The adjutant bit his lip. ‘ How is that, 
sir?’ he demanded. y 

“Would you mind stating what your 
business was with Private Schneider ? ’’ 
asked the paymaster. 

“My business with him was of a 
private nature.” 

“‘ You refuse to answer ? ” 

“I do not, sir,” replied the adjutant, 
curtly. ‘I have answered your question.” 

“ You will either answer me, or you'll 
do so later under oath before a general 
court-martial,” snapped the paymaster, 
angrily. 

The challenge was unmistakable, and 
Dashill was quick to take it up. He addressed 
the Colonel, turning away from Major 
Anderson. 

“My business with Schneider was of a 
private and confidential nature, sir,” he 
said, ‘ I] suppose the paymaster thinks that 
because I wrote something on a piece of 
paper and passed it to the orderly I was 
giving him the figures of the safe’s combina- 
tion, and that Schneider or some other 
person slipped into the office through the 
back door, opened the safe, and stole the 
money. I give you my word of honour as 
a gentleman that I did not, and that my 
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“*You were brought here to answer questions, not to ask them!’ he snapped.’ 
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business with Schneider had nothing what- 
ever to do with this matter.” 

The paymaster stirred impatiently in 
his chair, ‘‘ Well, someone will have to 
answer for the theft before a general court- 
martial,’’ he said, coldly. ‘The money 
didn’t walk off, nor was it taken by spirits.” 


“What did the adjutant ask you, 
cully ? ’ demanded Nicholson, when Gallo- 
way returned to the guard-house from the 
Administration building. 

“Oh, not much,” replied Galloway ; 
“but he didn’t seem to believe me when I 
told him no one entered the building while 
the officers were away. He as good as 
accused me of stealing forty thousand dollars, 
and wound up by threatening me with the 
mill and a general. He’s a real soldier’s 
friend—I don’t think!” 

Nicholson had arrived in the Islands 
with the same draft as Galloway. He had 
come from Canada to the States, and 
although he called himself a Canadian his 
accent was that of Whitechapel, and he 
claimed to have seen service in the British 
Regular Army. He was not at all a bad 
fellow, and seemed to have taken a liking 
to young Galloway. 

The following morning Galloway finished 
his tour of guard-duty and was relieved. 
According to the customs of the service he 
was entitled to a pass, but did not “ put in” 
for one. Feeling depressed and miserable, he 
left the barracks, crossed the park, and sat 
down on the beach, where he toyed idly with 
the shells, his thoughts far away. 

Presently, glancing up, he saw Nichol- 
son approaching. 

“Them blessed toffs at ’Eadquarters 
think they've got a surprise up their sleeves,” 
said Nicholson, by way of greeting. ‘ The 
paymaster finished handin’ out the brass 
this morning with special funds from the pay 
department, an’ then left in a huff. They 
say ‘'e thinks the adjutant took the money. 
I’m jolly glad I -idn’t ‘ave to go on post 
until after the officers got back.” 

“Well, I don’t know anything about it, 
and I don't much care,”’ Galloway told him, 
“I’m not used to being treated like a thief. 

“Never mind,” said) Nicholson, con- 
solingly. ‘I heard the Colonel giving the 
adjutant a wigging for jumpin’ on you. 
He’s a square oid bloke, the Colonel.” 

The mess-call sounded, and Nicholson 
started back towards the barracks, with his 
friend at his heels. Once in the dining-hall 
Galloway ate his meal in moody silence, 
hardly noticing the clatter of dishes or the 
rough jokes and banter of the men around 
him. 

As he was leaving the hall his sergeant 
spoke to him in an undertone, ‘I hear 
the Colonel has ordered a general court- 
martial to be convened at once," he said. 

“The sooner the bet * returned 
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Galloway. ‘ But tell me—how could any- 
body steal the money when it was locked 
up in the office safe ?”’ 

“IT don’t know anything about that,” 
replied the sergeant, cautiously. ‘' They 
tell me the paymaster thinks the adjutant 
knows more about it than he’s willing to 
tell. Don’t repeat this, but things look 
mighty bad for the adjutant.” 

“Then I’m sorry for him,” said Gallo- 
way. “All I Inow is that I'm sick and 
tired of telling people J know nothing about 
it.” And with that he passed on. 

Major Anderson returned to pay head- 
quarters puzzled and greatly perturbed. 
After twenty years’ honourable service, 
mostly in the pay department, it looked as 
if his career was ruined; he faced loss of 
rank and possibly penal servitude as well. 
Though he had claimed he was not super- 
stitious he felt now that Lieutenant Benson 
spoke prophetically when he had jokingly 
told him that he had better ‘cross his 
fingers and tcuch wood.” - 

In Cue course the day set for the court- 
martial arrived. Galloway shaved, polished 
his shoes, znd donned his best tailor-made 
uniform of Chino khaki; then he started 
toward the Administration building. The 
court-martial was to be held in the adjutant’s 
office, and co many officers and enlisted men 
had been ordered to be present tlat it 
became necessary to enlarge the room. 

Native carpenters were accordingly sent 
for to remove the bamboo partition sepa- 
rating the adjutant’s office from that of the 
commanding officer, and the work of making 
the wc rooms into one was still going on 
wher Galloway reached the building. He 
waited in an ante-room while the Court was 
being formally opened, with much unwind- 
ing of official red tape, and was finally called 
to the witness-chair. 

“State your name in full,” said the 
judge-advocate, a smart-looking lieutenant- 
colonel whom Galloway had never seen 
before. 

“ Michael 
soldier. 

“ Now you understand,” said the judge- 
advocate, ‘ that this is a court of sas 

He never finished his sentence. Some- 
thing whizzed through the air and struck 
the centre of the table round which the 
members of the court were seated. Rebound- 
ing, it came to-rest—a heavy, compact 
parcel—in front of a second lieutenant 
whose duty it was to record the evidence, 
All eyes were immediately turned upon it, 
and the paymaster, who was seated near the 
table, gave a roar like a bull. Springing to 
his feet, he leant over seized the package, 
and hugged it to his breast lke a man 
demented. Then, in silence, he held it out 
for everyone to sec. 

The packet was rectangular in shape, and 
its ends showed a golden yellow. Printed 


Galloway,” replied the 
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across the bands enclosing it were the 
figures : “‘ $20,000.” 

For a moment the astonished officers 
sat mute; then they leapt to their feet as 
a shower of hundred-dollar bills fell from 
somewhere above. Someone spied the tail 
of a monkey etsappestne over the top of 
the partition, which was now resting against 
the wall of the building, and eagerly pointed 
it out. 

“It’s Teddy, the mascot o’ Company 
“D’!” yelled Schneider. 
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properly be dismissed,’”’ he said. ‘‘ Since 
the missing money has been found it has no 
function to fulfil.” 

“T agree with the Colonel,” added the 
judge-advocate. 

Turning to Major Anderson, the Colonel 
grasped his hand. ‘‘ Now I come to think 
about it, Major,” he said, “‘ that confounded 
monkey was in and out of the office all tlie 
morning while you were paying the first two 
battalions. He has a habit of imitating 
people’s actions and of carrying things away 


“He held it out for everyone to see.” 


Dashing outside, he brought a ladder, 
climbed to the top of the wall, and looked 
about him’ curiously. The monkey had 
vanished, but reaching into the nipa 
(thatch) covered roof, the Colonel’s orderly 
brought out a broken package of paper 
currency, which he promptly handed down 
to the paymaster. 

“Teddy must have knocked the first one 

down while he was scramblin’ around up 
here, an’ kicked the second one to pieces,” 
he said. 
' Meanwhile the bills which had been 
wafted downwards were picked up and 
restored to Major Anderson, who hurriedly 
counted them. The forty thousand dollars, 
he presently announced, were intact! 

With a smile of relief on his face Colonel 
Daley rose to his feet. ‘‘ This court should 


and hiding them. Probably he took the 
packet from the satchel on the floor while 
you were busy, and it happened that no one 
noticed him.” 

Captain Dashill came forward and stood 
between the two men. 

“7 should like to explain,’ he put in, 
stiffly, “that the paper I gave to Private 
Schneider at the mess was a note to Miss 
Daley, the Coloncl’s daughter. I had an 
engagement to take her to see the per- 
formance of a troupe from Melbourne who 
vere showing in Manila that night.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, sir,”’ replied the 
paymaster, heartily. ‘‘ You won't blame 
me, I’m sure, for being anxious about the 
loss and its possible consequences to myself. 
We've got the money back, thank goodness, 
and I trust there's no ill-feeling.” 


he Place of 


Mount McBride. 

INCE the discovery and reopening 
of Tut-ankh-amen’s tomb much has 
been said 
and writ- 


ten by supersti- 
tious folk and 
students of the 
occult as to the 
possibility of the 
wrath of the 
ancient Egyptian 
gods reacting 
upon those who 
have dared to 
disturb the im- 
memorial rest of 
the illustrious 
dead. 

Believers in 
the uncanny 
found support for 
their theories in 
the sudden death 
of Lord Carnar- 
von, the mys- 
terious afflictions 
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The little-known interior of Vancouver Island 
contains an uninhabited wonderland of moun- 
tains, lakes, and forests which the Indians call 
“The Place of the Evil Spirit” and regard as 
forbidden ground. A former Premier of British 
Columbia decided to constitute it a National 
Park, and three ambitious schemes have been 
brought forward for its development, but all 
have ended in failure, while superstitious folk 
declare that everyone who had meddled with 
this natural sanctuary has met with misfortune 
or death. Colonel Gibbons tells the romantic 
story of the “ Stratheons etios National Park,” and 

relates what happened to various pioneers who 
dared to risk the displeasure of the spirits 
who, according to Indian boliefs, jealously 

guard their mountain stronghold. 


of associates in his archeological researches, 
and even the troubles Mr. Howard Carter 
became involved in at the scene of his 
fascinating achievements. Matter-of-fact 
people, of course, laugh at such ideas, but the 
wiseacres shake their heads and remain 
unconvinced. 

‘A somewhat similar state of affairs, but 
witha very different setting, exists to- -day i in 
Canada. the heart of Vancouver Island 
there is an Alpine wonderland officially 
known as “‘ Strathcona National Park.” Its 
beauties are free to all, yet it is abandoned 
to solitude. Systematic efforts have been 
directed on three separate occasions to its 


Skirting the edge of Price Creek Glacier, on the way to the Park. 


a Ae 
Gibbons 


Mlustrated by KENNETH INNS, and 
from Photographs 


popularization, but each time the attempt 
has failed, and the superstitious vow that 
there is a curse upon the place. 

No Indian will risk the wrath of his 
ancient gods by trespass beyond its portals, 
and prominent white men who have laugh- 
ingly disregarded the native tales of forbidden 
ground and the dread malevolence of the 
guardian evil spirits have fallen victims to 
misfortune or death—sometimes both. 

Tragedy, in fact, has defeated every 
effort to open up the region, at the southern 
gateway to which age-dimmed writings on 
the cliffs defy to this day interpretation by 
savants. Would the riddle of the ‘ curse ”’ 
be solved, one wonders, if these faded 
hieroglyphics, carved by a forgotten people, 
could be deciphered ? Or is the whole thing 
merely due to a series of coincidences ? 

his wonder-region, rich in diversified 
scenic surprises, is situated in 
tainous heart of Vancouver's 


the moun- 
“Tsle of 


VANCOUVER ISLAND 


Staircase Falls, one of the sights of the Park. 


Dreams '’—just at the back-door, so to 
speak, of an advanced civilization. It is an 
alluring land of 
towerin peaks 


and _ thundering 
waterfalls, giant 
trees and roaring 
rivers, friendly elk 
and industrious 
beaver. Yet while 
this ‘‘ Garden of 
the Gods ” is not 
more than fifty 
miles as the crow 
flies from two 
modern motor- 
road terminals, it 
nevertheless re- 
mains consecrated 
to silence and 
solitude. 

Unlike most 
regions to which 
the pale-face is a 


The beautiful Drum Lakes, the east and west “divide” of the island. 


stranger, it holds 
no native 
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inhabitants ; no Indians dwell there, or ever 
have done within the memory of their oldest 
peuple: Tothem it is the home of the Massache 
kta—the Evil Spirit. White men smile in 
smug superiority at the superstitions of the 
Siwashes, but they still persist in declaring 
that, national park or not, this Alpine 
paradise is not for mortal occupancy. 

One may consider their talk of tabu 
absurd, but nevertheless the fact remains 
that this close-at-hand area of glorious snow- 
capped crags, of limpid lakes and glistening 
glaciers, tumbling torrents and forest giants, 
though three times presented to the world 
with a great flourish of trumpets as a paradise 
for the tourist, still remains in undisturbed 
possession of the eagle, the prowling black 
bear, and the lordly elk. It is the Massache 
Ikia Ilahie—the ‘‘ Place of the Evil 
Spirit |” 


THE BUTTLE EXPEDITION. 


Threescore years ago one John Buttle, 
a pioneer of the Frazer River gold-rush, then 
living in Victoria, was seized with the 
wanderlust, He had skirted the Island shores, 
from whence he caught glimpses of the 
lofty peaks of the interior, and longed to 
visit 1t. He made efforts to get Indian 
guides for a modest exploring tour, but the 
Siwashes would have nothing to do with the 
trip. ‘“ No!" they declared emphatically. 
Inland lay the “ Place of the Evil Spirit,” 
which must be left severely alone. : 

Instead of discouraging the curiosity- 
bitten ex-miner, this native opposition only 
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whetted his eagerness. He had never met 
this Massache Ikta person, he declared, 
jocularly ; possibly he might prove worth 
knowing. 

Finally Mr. Buttle picked up a couple 
of white partners, with nothing in particular 
to do and ample time to do it, who agreed 
to accompany him into the interior. They 
“ guessed there would be gold somewhere in 
those hills.””. The gold proved as elusive as 
the much-talked-of Massache Ikta, but the 
trio “ got their fill of scenery.” 

While his companions patiently pro- 
spected, Buttle devoted sixteen strenuous 
months of 1864-5 to mapping and roughly 
surveying hitherto unknown parts of the 
island. From one of its central peaks he 
looked down on the placid blue waters of a 
far-spreading hill-girt lake, to which, by the 
right of discovery, he gave his own name. 

Like Moses on the skirts of the Land of 
Promise, however, he “saw it but from 
afar.”’ Returning to civilization, he achieved 
a brief and embarrassing renown as a modern 
Munchausen owing to his glowing reports of 
the land he had gazed upon, and finally 
removed in disgust to California, where 
he died, 


THE FATE OF MICHAEL KING. 


The Buttle Expedition—to give it a 
title beyond the thought of its frontiersman 
leader—was the only one that penetrated 
into the interior until thirty years later. Not 
that meanwhile some few hardy whites had 
not followed more or less in his footsteps. 
They had—strictly 
on their own 


affairs. These in- 
vestigators were 
chiefly timber- 
cruisers, interested 
mainly in making 
rough approxima- 
tions of the regal 
“stands” of cedar 
and spruce and fir. 

Michael King 
was foremost 
among these hardy 
pioneers—the 
King of King and 
Casey; a king, 
moreover, of 
timber-cruisers. 
He was pre- 
eminently a man 


of the open, pos- 
sessed of an un- 


canny sense of 
orientation. He 
simply could not 


lose himself in the 
trackless forest. 


Margaret Lake Valley. 


Poor King! 
His was a tragic 


THE “PLACE OF THE EVIL SPIRIT.” 


end, indicative of 


the mettle of the 
man, He had 
made a hurried 
trip across the 
narrow neck of 
the Island, drop- 
ping off a puffing 
ittle East-coaster 
at Fort Rupert. 
His purpose was 
to visit certain 
Nootka Sound 
coal-prospects as 
to which Eastern 
capitalists sought 
advice. A fort- 
night later the 
West-coast boat 
would make her 
monthly call 
there and_ bring 
him back to 
Victoria. 

En route to 
Nootka, across 
the Island trail, 
storms interfered 
badly with his 
programme. 
Windfalls and 
swollen streams 
disorganized his 
time-schedule, 
and he reached 
his objective just 
in time to see the 
smoke of the 
south-bound 
steamer trail out 
on the horizon. 
Well, it couldn’t 
be helped, he re- 
flected philoso- 
phically. Re- 
signed to the 
inevitable, he 
made his investi- 
gations, and then 
back-trailed to 
catch a  down- 
bound vessel at 
his arrival port. 
A New York 
appointment as to the Nootka coal was set 
for a fortnight later. 

It was while crossing a steep-faced 
“draw ’”’ that Nemesis overtook him. <A 
fallen fir spanned the gulch thirty feet 
below. He had arrived about midway along 
this natural bridge when the rotting bark 
gave under his spiked boots and he fell 
heavily to the rocks beneath. When con- 
sciousness returned, he set himself to 
appraise the extent of the damage. He 
speedily discovered that he had given his 
back a bad wrench; his right leg was also 


“The rotting bark gave under his spiked boots and he fell 
heavily to the rocks beneath.” 


out of action. 
diagnosed. 
Dragging himself painfully to the roots 
of a fallen tree, he succeeded in getting a 
grip on his foot, braced himself, and gradually 
pulled the displaced bones back into place 
again. Later there came the necessity of 
standing for hours in an ice-cold pool to 
reduce the swelling, the making of a crude 
crutch, and a toilsome, torturing progress to 
the port of call, where he caught his steamer. 
A day in hospital at Victoria while the 
doctors fussed about his leg (he said nothing 


“ Dislocation,”’ he mentally 
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to them of the | 
owing agony 
4 his’ Tack) 
and he was 
trainbound for 
New York, 
where he duly 
kept his ap- 
pointment. 
Business 
disposed of, his 
back claimed 
attention. At 
Bellevue Hos- 
pital, after a 
-areful exami- 
nation, they 
told him his 
spine was so 
badly injured | 
at the base | 
that gangrene | 
had already set 
in. There was 
nothing they 
could do for 
him; no hope. 
So Mike King, 
uncomplain- 
ing, set his 
house in order, and not ve long afterwards 
set out for that unmapped country whence 
travellers may not return. He was a man, 
every inch of him, and he went forth unafraid. 
In the course of his wanderings on the 
Island King built no fewer than three shacks 
within the limits of what is now the Park 
Reserve, these serving as his base camps in 
the district. The ruins of one are on Upper 
Campbell Lake, another was up the Elk 
River, and the third stood on Buttle Lake, 
alongside a stream which Mrs. Julia Hen- 
shaw later “ discovered” and named after 
herself. This is shown on the Government 
maps. : 


THE EXPEDITIONS OF 1894 
AND 1896. 


In 1894 the Rev. W. W. Bolton, the 
athletic rector of the church of St. Mary- 
the-Virgin, San ‘Francisco, financed by 
Hewitt Bostock (now Liberal leader in the 
Canadian Senate, and at that time owner of 
the Weekly Province, the forerunner of British 
Columbia’s leading daily paper), explored 
new country north of John Buttle’s field. 

This pathfinding parson followed gener- 
ally the directions given him by King, and 
even occupied one of King’s cabins. Bolton’s 
explorations of ’94 stopped short at Woss 
Lake—roughly seventy miles of travel. 
Winter was drawing on, and it was deemed 
inipracticable at that season to cross the 
snowbound mountains and penetrate the 
trackless forest beyond. 

In July-August of 1896 explorations 
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were resumed, 
Mr. Bolton 
being financed 
and joined by 
John W. Laing, 
M.A., F.R.G.S., 
the in- 
clu ane a so 
EdgarFleming, 
photographer, 
and Messrs. 

ones and 

arver of 
Seattle, guides, 
cooks, and 
packers, Their 
chief objective 
| was not so 
much to follow 
in the wake of 


~_ ve Buttle, King, 
3 ry va -and a few 
\ AS others who had 


crossed the 
Island and in 
part surveyed 
it, but to fill 
in gaps in the 
map and bring 
to notice the 
beauties and resources of this picturesque 
Tegion. 

Returning from the field, Mr. Laing 
spoke enthusiastically concerning the super= 
jJative attractions of this new Alpine area, 
His eulogies of the mysterious interior, how- 
ever, aroused but languid interest, and before 
long business reverses overwhelmed him and. 
he died unexpectedly. Some hints the 
had given as to placer-mining possibilities 
on the Laing and East Rivers sent a score 
of prospectors hurrying thither, but their 
lack of success caused them to curse imparti- 
ally both the discoverers of these streams 
and their own precipitancy. 


“le 
fey 


This map shows part of Vancouver Island and the 
location of the “Strathcona National Park.” 


THE PRIME MINISTER TAKES ACTION. 


Despite the general apathy, one public 
man was impressed by the ing-Bolton 
report, and that was the then Provincial 
Prime Minister, Sir Richard McBride. He 
had every scrap of authentic data concern- 
ing the interior collated for consideration, 
worked out a statesmanlike plan for the 
benefit of future generations, and finally 
brought forward legislation constituting a 
great triangle of seven hundred and eighty- 
five square miles a national park reserve. 

This legislation Sir Richard followed up 
by sending Colonel Thompson, of Seattle, 
into the interior to initiate a comprehensive 
exploratory and development programme 
and commence the preliminary work of 
preparing this wonderful park for the 
people’s pleasure. Roads and trails were 
outlined, the Elk Valley Big Tree Park 
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cleared of disfiguring undergrowth, and com- 
modious public camps and cabins—the 
latter to serve the same purpose as dak- 
bungalows do in India—were brought into 
being, the one at the lake itself being 
designed to give place later to an ultra- 
modern hotel. 

-It was during Colonel Thompson’s 
field activities that the then Minister of 
Lands for British Columbia, the Hon. Price 
Ellison, decided to go and have a look at 
the new National Park for himself. 

Leaving Buttle Lake Valley by ascend- 
ing Price River, the Ellison party crossed 
the ridge to the south and dropped down to 
Great Central Lake, whence a waggon-road 
leads to Alberni. They did it in twenty days. 

Less than a year thereafter the writer, 
with Colonel Thompson, Lieutenant-Colonel 
W. W. Foster, D.S.O., Cory Wood, M.L.A., 
and Leonard Frank, reached the same 
objective in about as many hours, crossing 
Cream Lake glacier in an October snowstorm 
and breaking new ground by. compass- 
bearings in order to strike the Big Interior 
mine-trail for the descent to Great Central 
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The natives to whom he had then 
appealed for interpretation declared them- 
selves utterly unable to explain its meaning. 
The carvings, they said, were made by the 
god Quothiath. ‘‘ But who,” they demanded, 
“can read what the gods have written?” 

When the Hon. Price Ellison returned 
from his ‘trip he was hotly attacked. His 
critics said that his expedition, paid tor out 
of the public purse, was unnecessarily 
luxurious. The Press protested against what 
they called a waste of money, and the 
ambitious. Strathcona Park project, pro- 
viding for further large expenditure, got a 
very nasty jolt. Shortly afterwards the 
Minister’s resignation was asked for, and 
Mr. Ellison’s retirement from public life 
quickly followed. A tew years later his 
once-great fortune had melted away. 

While the reorganization of the Park 
development plans was still under discus- 
sion, Sir Richard McBride himself lost 
the Premiership and_his leadership of the 
party. He left for England—there to die, 
virtually alone, broken-hearted and well-nigh 
penniless. 


Lake. 
On this lake. 
which is thirty 


miles in length— 
about three miles 
from its head, and 
facing south- 
westerly, there is 
a curious and 
obviously very 
ancient hiero- 
glyphic inscription 
deep: graven in the 
rock-face. No one 
has ever suc- 
ceeded in reading 
it, but suggestions 
have been 
hazarded as_ to 
music staves, fish 
and trees, sym- 
bolic logs, and 
seven-branched 
candlesticks in 
erratic and mysti- 
fying combina- 
tions. 

The Alberni 


Indians, the 
nearest aboriginal 
inhabitants, de- 
clare that the carving is the work of an 
extinct race that lived on and about Great 
Central Lake centuries ago. Dr. Franz 
Boas, of the Smithsonian Institution, the 
preeminent authority on Pacific Indian lore, 
to whom a sketchof the prehistoric inscription 
was sent, declared it similar in character to 
one he himself had found, years before, on 
the shore of Sproat Lake, Great Central’s 
nearest neighbour in the Island chain. 


Myra Falls, another of the beauty-spots of Strathcona Park. 


His dream of a superb natural park in 
Vancouver Island for the benefit of the 
Canadian people and their visitors seems 
destined never to be realized. But the 
Indians are not in the least surprised. Their 
belief in the omnipotence of the ancient gods 
of the solitudes is only strengthened by all 
these happenings, which they regard as 
cumulative evidence of the power of the 
“* Evil Spirit.” 
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FZ ieut RL. Wilsdore 


LATE OF THE EGYPTIAN LABOUR CORPS 


A curious story of native “magic” in Egypt, showing how a blind “ wizard” undertook to 


discover a thief, and what happened afterwards. 


“With the exception of the alteration of one 


or two names,” writes Lieut. Wilsdon, “the narrative is absolutely true in every detail.” 


Suez Headquarters and* Labour Area 

of the Egyptian Labour Corps. One 

morning I was sitting at my table in 
the orderly-room when I heard steps outside 
and the door opened, 

“Letters, sir! ’’ announced the post- 
orderly, with a smart salute, and I looked 
up and took my mail from him, It consisted 
chiefly of the proceedings of courts of 
inquiry, sent back from Headquarters for 
correction, and similar uninteresting docu- 
ments, but amongst the litter of official 
papers I finally found what I had been 
waiting for so long. 

Reference your No. ——, please note 
that leave has been 
granted for the 
period as from 
to You will 
hand over to Lieut. 
James and report to 
these Headquarters 
before —_ proceeding 
west. 


T 1921 I was the officer commanding the 


I heaved a sigh of 
relief, for I had been 
working _ particularly 
hard of late; more- 
over, my wife needed 
a change, I was about 
to leave my office and 
hurry over to tell her 
the good news, when 
the “ Brrrrrr! Brrrrrr ! 


Brrrrrr!"’ of the tele- 
phone bell brought me 
back. 
“That you, Wils- 
demanded a 


. “Headquarters 
king. Licut. James 


him and get him fixed up, will you? Just 
hand over to him in the ordinary way, and 
get a receipt for the stores and books. 
Hope you have a good time. Best wishes 
to the Missus. Cheerio, old thing! ” 

About 4.30 p.m. Lieut. James duly 
arrived and was taken to my house in the 
camp. This faced the entrance of the Suez 
Canal and was a long, low bungalow con- 
taining three very large rooms. Lieut. 
James was shown to his bedroom, and when 
he came down again we sat out on the veranda 
whilst my wife busied herself with getting 
tea ready, 

We sat up late that night chatting, as it 
was some time since I had received a visit 
from one of the fellows 
at Headquarters ; but 
the following morning 
work commenced in 
earnest as I checked 
and _ re-checked the 
stores with my ser- 
geant and formally 
“handed over” to 
Lieut. James. 

At about eleven 
o'clock we returned to 
“the house for a drink, 
James went to his room 
to wash his hands, and 
presently I heard him 
calling me. On going 
up, I found him look- 
ing rather perturbed. 

“I say, Bill,” he 
said. ‘‘ Have you seen 
anything of my wrist- 
watch ?” 

This seemed rather 
a foolish question, for 
we had left the house 


is leaving on the 1.30 
train. You might meet 


The Author outside his bungalow. 


together, and had not 
been separated since 


that time. I assured him 
that I certainly had not seen 
the watch, and called my wife 
to ask whether she had noticed 
it lying about and put it in a 
place of safety, as we had long 
ago learnt to distrust Egyptian 
servants. But she knew 
nothing of it. 

_ The next move was to 
interview the servants. My 
own house-boy said he had 
not been into the room ; 
James's own servant had 
dusted it and made the bed. 
James thereupon called his 
servant and questioned him, 
but he declared that he had 
not seen anything of the 
watch. 

Just then I remembered 
that we employed a little 
youngster to work in the 
garden and feed my pigeons, 
and as the door of James’s 
room opened into a yard at 
the side of the house it was 
possible that he had yielded 
to temptation and crept in. 


We accordingly sent for this boy, but 
the poor child appeared so very 
innocent, and was so obviously frightened, 
that we at once decided he could not have 
been guilty of the theft, if theft it was. He 


was so bright-faced and clean- 
looking that my wife had 
taken quite a fancy to him, 
which was why I had given 
him a light job about the 
house. 

James then bluntly 
accused his own servant of 
the theft. To my mind he 
certainly appeared to be the 
guilty person, but he vehe- 
mently protested his inno- 
cence. James, however, told 
him to pack up his things and 
get out. In the absence of 
evidence it was impossible to 
charge him, so that the only 
alternative was to discharge 
him, The boy left the room 
vowing that he had been mis- 
judged, and when he had gone 
James and I went to get our 
drink, 

After lunch we were about 
to have a rest, as is the way 
in Egypt, when James’s boy 
came into theroom, His face 
bore the traces of recent tears 
and he seemed to be greatly 
worried. James asked him 
curtly what he wanted, where- 
upon he began fresh declara- 


tions of innocence, James 
Vow. tvi1,—32, 


oung and 
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The Author’s personal 


servant. 


The Bash Rais. 


became very annoyed, and 
wanted to turn him out of the 
house, but I pleaded for the 
boy and asked James to listen 
to him. 

It appeared, from his 
statements, that he came of 
such respectable stock that 
the very idea of theft was 
abhorrent to him. He was 
absolutely innocent, and he 
asked for a chance to prove 
it. Would his master allow 
him to bring a“ seer’ from 
the town to find out who had 
stolen the watch ? 

Now a seer is a native 
practised in the art of mandal, 
or witchcraft, and is supposed 
to be gifted with all kinds of 
uncanny powers. I had seen 
one of these wizards at work 
on another case of theft, but 
as far as I could see all he 
did was to accept a fee, go 
through a certain amount of 
hocus-pocus, and finally walk 
off without finding either the 
thief or the stolen property. 


Both James and I, however, were rather 
keen to see mandal at work, so we gave the 
boy permission to bring the seer along on 
the understanding that if the watch was 
found, or even the thief, James would pay 


the seer and keep his servant 
on. If the thief-catcher failed, 
however, the boy was to pay 
the fee himself and lose his 
job. 

This arrangement seemed 
to satisfy the boy, and he 
was duly sent off to Suez to 
fetch the seer. Meanwhile we 
sat and discussed the possi- 
bilities of discovering the 
thief. Both James and I, 
needless to say, were of the 
same opinion—that mandal 
was all bunkum. Still, we 
stood to lose nothing, and it 
might give us an interesting 
afternoon, so we were quite 
prepared to give it a trial. 

After about an hour the 
servant returned in the com- 
pany of a man who was 
obviously blind. He was led 
by a small and very dirty boy, 
and was introduced to us as 
Abdullah something or other. 
Squatting down on the ground 
before us, he proceeded to 
shuffle himself into a comfort- 
able position. 

I questioned Abdullah as 
to his abilities, whereupon he 
declared that he had made 
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some wonderful recoveries of lost property. 
When I asked him whether he could find the 
missing watch he would not commit himself, 
but said he would do his best. 

Presently the seer asked to be taken 
into the room from 
which the watch had 
been stolen, so we 
ushered him into it, 
together with his 
boy. Abdullah then 
requested that all the 
servants who had 
anything to do with 
the house should be 
brought in. Six men 
in all were paraded, 
and the seer ordered 
them to stand in a 
row in-front of him, 
where he glared up 
at them with his 
sightless eyes. 

Every single one 
of them appeared 
decidedly uncom- 
fortable, and to me 
they all looked more 
or less guilty. It 
dawned upon me, 
moreover, that 
James’s servant 
might have privately 
arranged with the 
wizard to fix the 
guilt upon one of 
the others in order 
that he might retain 
his own job; no 
doubt, if the seer 
blamed anyone, his 
word would be 
regarded as law. 

Abdullah re- 
mained squatting on 
the floor, and at a 
word from him his 
little attendant 
started to light a 
charcoal fire in a 
small brazier, Upon 
the fire the poy 
shook some incense, 
which soon filled the 
room with its pecu- 
liar odour and added 
an atmosphere of 
mystery to the pro- 


ceedings, James, 

my wife, and my- 

self stood behind the seer, looking on. 
Presently Abdullah began to sway 


backwards and forwards, meanwhile mur- 
muring some incoherent words. ‘This  per- 
formance lasted for some minutes, and then 
he asked his boy for a coffee-cup. Into 
this he poured some cotton-seed oil, which 
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the boy was instructed to hold over the 
charcoal fire and warm. 

Whilst this was being done Abdullah 
took a piece of paper and wrote some 
Handing the paper to 


lettering upon it. 


Presently Abdullah began to sway backwards and forwards, 
murmuring some incoherent words. 


the boy, he told him to float it on the surface 
of the oil, after which he asked for it back 
and proceeded to say a prayer over it. The 
paper was then placed under the boy's skull- 
cap in such a way that it rested flat upon his 
forehead, This done, the boy was told to heat 
the cup of oil once more and gaze into it. 


Amidst a breathless silence he did so, 
We waited fully five minutes, and then 
Abdullah asked in a hollow voice if the boy 
had seen anything. On receiving a reply 
in the negative, he sighed and murmured 


another prayer, followed by some words 
which, though skilled in Arabic, I could not 
understand. . 
Again we waited. Once more the seer 
uestioned the boy—had he seen anything ? 
this time no answer was vouchsafed for 
some time, but at length the lad said: 


‘They are not all here.” Looking at the 
line of men, we discovered that our cook 
was not present. 

A hurried search in the vicinity of the 
cook-house revealed that worthy fast asleep. 
He was roused and brought along, looking 
very stupid, but speedily pulled himself 
together when he learnt what was on foot. 
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The arrival of the cook seemed to satisfy 
all concerned, and the séance started once 
Te A the oil, the boy 
ter gazing again into the oil, the 
said that She fould see something; the 
picture was not 
very clear, but 
was rowing 
more distinct. 
After a moment 
or so he looked 
up and along the 
row of frightened 
servants, and 
then back to the 
oil. Analy. he 
lifted his hand 
again and 
pointed an accus- 
ing finger at the poor little 
garden-boy ! 

The youngster loudly 
protested his innocence, 
and I was about to come 
to the rescue and say that 
the denunciation was all 
nonsense, when the other 
servants began to express 
their approval of the 
verdict. Thereupon I. 
asked the boy if he was 
guilty, and he stoutly 
replied that he was not. 
My wife was much con- 
cerned,  declarin; em- 
phatically that she was 
of the opinion the whole 
thing wasafraud ; it was 
a question of blami 
someone, and they 
fixed on the poor little 
boy, as being the least 
important member of the 
staff. 

I was very much of 
the same opinion, but as 
it was James’s property 
that had been lost, and 
his servant who had 
originally been accused, I 
left the matter to him. 

james told the men to 
take the boy outside fora moment. I followed 
close behind the group of servants, and was 
fortunately in time to see what happened. 
Once outside, our sweet little innocent 
garden-boy stooped down, picked up an 
empty bottle that happened to be yyin 
there, and, with the deftness of a train 
hand, smashed the bottom off. Then, with 
a lightning upward movement, he thrust 
the jagged-edged broken upper part straight 
into the face of James’s servant | 

It looked like murder, and I promptly 
closed with the culprit. Small as he was, 
he struggled desperately, and the next thing 
I saw was my wife mixed up in the fracas, 
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hitting the snarling little brute across the 
head with my crop. She said afterwards 
that she thought I was getting the worst 
of the battle! We very soon overpowered 
the lad, and then put him in charge of the 
British sergeant and the Bash Rais of the 
camp, who took him to the orderly-room. 

Upon being 
questioned he still 
maintained his 
innocence, saying 
he knew nothing of 
the theft. It was 
pretty obvious, 
however, that he 
was the — guilty 

erson, otherwise 
e would never 
have attacked 
James’s servant so 
murderously. 

My Bash Rais 
said that he 
thought he could 
get a confession 
out of the boy in 
his own way, so I 
left him to it. 
After a time he 

. sent for me, saying 
that the boy had 
consented to tell 
me all he knew. 
When I arrived the lad said he did not 
want anyone clse in the orderly-room while 
he spoke to me. I therefore told everyone to 
leave, but instructed my sergeant to stay 
just outside the office, for I was not anxious 
for another broken-bottle scrimmage such 
as I had previously been mixed up in. 

As soon as the office was clear, the boy 
bluntly admitted that he had taken the 
watch. He had seen it lying on the dressing- 
table and had sneaked in and taken it, 
subsequently selling it to a Greek grocer 
in Port Tewfik. I asked him if he could 
get it back again, ‘and he replied that he 
could. Calling in my English sergeant, I 
instructed him to take the boy to the 
grocer described. He was to send the boy 
in to the Greek and watch what happened. 

Upon their return the sergeant reported 
that when the boy entered the shop the 
Greek turned very pale; he had noticed 
that the lad was accompanied by a soldier. 
It appeared that the boy had taken the 
watch to the Greek and offered it to him for 
fifty piastres, but the Greek had finally 
given him twenty for it. The grocer 
explained to the sergeant that he in turn 
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had sold it to another Greek in Suez, but 
that he would return it at eight o’clock the 
following morning. This was duly done. 

In due course the boy was court- 
martialled and got about six months’ 
imprisonment for the theft and the subse 
quent attack. During the course of the 


The Author and his wife on the veranda of the bungalow. 


trial I learnt to my amazement that our 
baby-faced innocent had already served 
several previous terms of imprisonment, 
and had originally belonged to a ‘ school” 
in Cairo which specialized in the training of 
pickpockets ! 

There may be magic in the East—who 
can tell? This little story may be capable 
of a very simple explanation, but on the 
face of it I think my readers will admit that 
it is rather uncanny, especially as suspicion 
pointed so strongly in another direction 
and we had already come to the conclusion 
that, whoever was guilty, it was not our 
little garden-boy. In conclusion, I may 
state than I can obtain the evidence cf two 
British officers, one British lady, and one 
British sergeant, and can lay my hands on 
at least two or three natives who were 
present at that séance, to confirm all that 
I have written on the matter. 

The blind seer and his boy were hand- 
somely rewarded, and all of us voted it a 
most interesting afternoon. Even James's 
servant—except for the nasty wounds caused 
by the bottle—was very well satisfied with 
the outcome of the affair. 
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AUSTRALIA 


(Photo FW’, Bond. 


FIGHTING | THE ‘HE DINGO 


Arthur W Uptield — 


Spite of many years of trapping ani poisoning, the dingo, or wild dog, remains the greatest 


menace to the prosperity of Australian sheep-farmers, 


from whose flocks he exacts a terrible 


toll. Dingo-proof fences have been erected across hundreds of miles of country to check 
the migrations of the pests, and there is a tempting price on their heads, but they have 


learnt to match their cunning 


man’s, and it takes the boundary-riders all their time 


against 
to guard and maintain their fences. Mr. Upfield—once a dingo-fighter himself—gives a 
most interesting account of the never-ending campaign against the wild dogs. 


NE of the greatest problems facing 
the Australian sheep-man is the 
destruction of the wild dog—the 
natural enemy of his sheep. 

Long before the coming of Dutch 
pirates and the first visit of Dampier, the 
dingo roamed at will and preyed on the 
kangaroo and the emu. There being no 
animals to prey on him, he was lord of all 
he surveyed. Occasionally the blacks stole 
puppies, reared and tamed them, and used 
them for hunting purposes, but, generally 
speaking, the dingoes were little molested. 

In the Arcadian days of long ago, when 
the rainfall was much greater than it is 
now, the lakes of Central Australia were 
always full, Water lay deep in the bil/ybongs 
and creeks, and the dingo’s victims ranged 


in thousands. But the climate changed, 
the lakes dried up or became salt marshes, 
drought was a constant visitor, and vast 
fires swept up and down the land. Like 
all other animals, the dingoes materially 
declined in numbers. 

Nevertheless, for a certain reason, the 
dingo is nowadays more of a menace than 
ever. The breed is losing its purity with 
the introduction of the blood of the white 
man’s dog, brought across the oceans. The 
result is the wild dog, a cross-bred beast 
that is stealthy yet ferocious, bold yet 
supremely cunning. 

During the pioneer days, before the 
advent of cheap German wire, railways, 
motor-cars, and corrugated iron, favoured 
individuals were granted vast tracts of land 
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by the Colonial Authorities. If they were 
unfortunate enough to be obliged to pay 
the Crown any rent, it was at about one- 
twentieth of a penny per acre. 

It was found that sheep throve and 
multiplied amazingly; it was also dis- 
covered, about the same time, that blacks 
and wild dogs alike were enemies of the 
sheep. Both blacks and dogs were cunning ; 
but, whereas the blacks waited to be shot 
down, the dingoes bolted—and came again 
the next night. 

The original squatters were no fonder 
of arduous personal exertion than are other 
human beings; and accordingly, since in 
their time the various colonies were yet in 
the making, they obtained labour from the 
convict settlements in the form of “ assigned 
servants.” Most of these wageless “ as- 
signed servants ’’—fed on flour, tea, and 
sugar only, and promptly hanged if they 
killed a sheep for meat—were employed to 
shepherd the flocks by day and secure them 
within brush yards by night. 

For the time being the dingo was beaten, 

But the conditions changed. Presently, 
with the advance in civilization and hu- 
manity, the convict settlements were abol- 
ished and the supply ot “ assigned servants ”’ 
ceased. Fortunately for both squatters and 
sheep, someone discovered gold, which lure 
attracted more immigrants than the less- 
exciting baits held out by the present-day 
immigration authorities. 

The multiplying flocks of sheep were 
shepherded by free men for a wage of some- 
thing like seven-and-six per week, plus the old 
flour, sugar, and tea in weekly rations of ten, 
two, and one-quarter pounds respectively. 

And then, one fated day, a ship reached 
an Australian port loaded with cheap 
German wire. 

That day is not printed in red on the 
Australian calendar; nevertheless, it wit- 
nessed the dawn of a new era. Areas of 
thousands of acres were fenced in and sheep- 
runs were divided one from the other with 
the rapidly-crected, sheep-proof fences. The 
sheep were allowed to roam at will within 
the contines of the paddocks ; and, where a 
dozen of the old ‘ assigned servants " were 
formerly employed in shepherding, a single 
well-mounted boundary-rider now mothers 
them from shearing to shearing. 

The disappearance of the old-time 
shepherds, however, gave the dingo his 
chance, and retarded the country’s pre- 
eminence in wool-production for years. In 
some districts the ravages of the dingoes 
wiped out the natural increase of the flocks ; 
isolated squatters lost every sheep they 
possessed. The reason was simply that the 
five- and six-wire fences which kept the 
sheep inside the paddocks failed to keep the 
dog outside. He went in among the hapless 
animals, killing twenty from mere blood- 
lust where he needed but one for food. 
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Naturally action had to be taken. The 
squatters combined, and employed men to 
do nothing but hunt the dogs. These 
“‘ doggers ’’ were paid a good wage, plus a 
bonus for every dog's scalp they produced. 
In time “ dogging '’ became almost a craft. 

Every year added knowledge of the 
dingo’s habits, and with that knowledge 
came also rapid increase in the number of 
scalps. Yet, spite of all human efforts, 
the menace still exists to-day, for whilst 
the ‘‘ dogger’ was learning the habits cof 
the dog, the dog was becoming not less wise 
to the tricks of the ‘ dogger.” 

What with dogs, rabbits, and the dry 
seasons at the beginning of the century, 
many of the pioneer squatters of the western 
halves of New South Wales and Queensland 
were compelled to throw up their holdings. 
Companies were formed to purchase several 
adjoining runs, and a few of them invested 
in four-foot-six wire-netting fences com- 
pletely encircling their properties. 

By employing several ‘‘ doggers ’’ they 
were able to decrease their losses from the 
dingoes as well as to preserve the grass from 
the ravages of the rabbits, which migrated 
in millions. But where the wealthy com- 
panies were able to afford the initial expense 
the individual squatter was quite unable to 
do so. His losses continued until it became 
apparent that his misfortunes were his 
country’s as well. 

“ Doggers,”’ working independently, 
learned that the breeding grounds of the 
dingo were in the far north of South Aus- 
tralia, and that the dogs migrated east 
under pressure of drought conditions, follow- 
ing the erratic tracks of isolated thunder- 
storms. These migrations, occurring every 
two or three years, augmented the number 
of dogs.already operating in Queensland and 
New South Wales by thousands. 

It fell to the Governments of these 
States, which were the chief sufferers, to 
follow the pioneer example of private 
enterprise, the State of New South Wales 
proving the more energetic. 

The Government of this State erected 
a_ six-foot wire-netted barbed-wire-topped 
fence along its northern and western boun- 
daries, South Australia bearing half the 
cost of the fence adjoining that State, and 
Queensland doing the like. 

Though the four-and-a-half-foot-netted 
fences erected by the companies were not 
entirely animal-proof, the six-foot fence is 
so without doubt. In fact, it is almost man- 
proof. It prevents inter-state migration of 
dogs and rabbits, which are governed by 
the weather conditions, and materially lessens 
the areas in which the dog can roam; 
and the smaller the areas become the greater 
the chance of his utter extermination. 

By reason of its position the South 
Australian Border Fence, so named because 
it is administered by the Lands Department 


sand, is seen in the foreground. 


of that State, is far more expensive to 
maintain than that along the Queensland 
Border. Running, as it does, due north 
and south, it is exposed to the full fury of 
the westerly gales. 

The State frontiers that it marks lie 
across some of the worst country in Aus- 
tralia, being covered by moving sandhills 
and sparse, stunted scrub, with very little 
water. Serried ranks of sandhills divided 
by narrow flats stretch as far west as Lake 
Frome and the Flinders Range beyond, the 
fence crossing on an average some six hills 
to the mile. 

The creation of that fence ‘aid the 
foundations of another science, which has 
for its object the conquest of wind-driven 
sand. 

Boundary-riders have to labour con- 
stantly to save the fence from obliteration. 
Each man patrols a section of some twenty- 
odd miles, using the camel as the most 
suitable transport animal for sandy 
country. His work is to keep the fence at 
its regulation height of six feet, to keep it 
dog-proof, and to prevent its becoming 
the backbone of a sandhill. 

The work of these boundary-riders is 
arduous and endless, executed under con- 
ditions from which the town-dweller would 
shrink appalled. Only once a month can 
they converse with their kind, excepting 
when the overseer passes on his rounds of 
inspection. Their diet, consisting of salt 
beef, baking-powder bread, jam, sugar, and 
tea, would stimulate most present-day 
explorers to stay at home. 

_ For nine months in the year the flies 


The South Australian Border Fence. “Top- 
ping,” rendered necessary by the drifting 
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A boundary-rider on the South Australian 
Border Fence, with one of his pack camels. 


compel the boundary-rider to wear a veil, 
the thermometer frequently registers over 
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or the bite of a venomous insect he is 
doomed to almost inevitable death. 

Yet his presence there throughout 
the year is imperative. Like tremendous 
waves of a wind-maddened ocean, the 
sandhills, under pressure of the gales, 
move northward as slowly and irresistibly 
as glaciers. The sand of which they are 
composed is exceedingly fine, and will 
ripple under the slightest breeze. A storm 
will move a sandhill a yard or more, and, 
scooping out the sand from beneath the 
fence on the windward side, and piling it 
over on the opposite slope, at times almost 
buries the netting. 

A fierce south-westerly gale plays a 
variety of tricks. It will “cut off ’” the 
summit of one hill so that the fence is in 
danger of falling; it will build up the 
corner of another hill so that it becomes 
necessary to “ top”’ the fence, i.e., build 
a dummy fence above the original. It 
will form a sandhill where before there 
was a flat ; and it will make some of the 
few gates impossible to open under less 
than a full day’s laborious shovelling. 

The ground at the base of the fence 
has to be kept clean of growing herbage 
and dead rubbish, for the wind must be 
given every assistance to drive the sand 
through the mesh of the netting. Herbage 
and rubbish prevent: this, collecting the 
sand so rapidly that, at the end of a few 
months a six-foot fence—the pride of a 
Government Department—is represented 


Looking down on 
the fence, show- 
ing how the 
ground at its 
base is kept 
clear of weeds. 


110° in the 
scanty shade, he 
must constantly 
watch his water- 
supply, carried 
in iron 
drums, 
and if he 
becomes 
incapa- 


citated ~ 7 

through Sand that moves like the waves of the sea. A storm removed 
illness, half this sandhill, revealing a tree-branch that had been buried 
accident, for years. 
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The boundary -rider’s camp, moved 
several times a week as he carries 
out his ceaseless patrols. 


by a six-foot sandhill. And the wild dogs 
gambol joyously over sandhills! 

During the spring months, after a dry 
winter, the preceding summer’s crop of 
“ buck-bush ’’ becomes the sport of the 
breezes. Driven by the westerly wind, 
billions of small filigree balls of straw will 
hop and roll over the ground for miles. 
The gale piles them against the Border 
Fence until it becomes invisible ; thence 
the buck-bush is driven up and over into 
New South Wales. All this rubbish must 
be cleaned away and burned as speedily 
as possible, or it will collect sand. 

Ceaselessly the men fight the sand. 
They work seven days in the week, for 
should there be a single hole the fence is 
not dog-proof, nor is it dog-proof if any 
portion of it is less than the regulation six 
feet above the ground. It may safely be 
assumed that twelve hours after a storm 
every foot of the fence has been inspected 
and made dog-proof. 

The boundary-rider’s job is the hardest 
an Australia; in fact, it is doubtful if 
there is another occupation in the world 
which demands so strong a combination 
of firm mental balance and iron-hard con- 
stitution, Within the writer's knowledge 
one man has lost his reason; another is 
now a permanent invalid. 

Week after week passed without seeing 
a human soul will affect the average man's 
mentality. The first and most common 
symptom is talking to oneself. The habit 
is seldom realized until too late, and is very 
hard to break. It is quite time to seek a 
city billet when a man catches himself 
arguing politics with his hat, stuck on a 
fence-post | The writer decided to quit in 
a hurry when he discovered one morning 
that he had laid breakfast for two persons 
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“Topped.” The original fence lies far below 
the surface, and it has had to be “topped” 
again and again to maintain its height. 
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when his nearest companion was not less 
than twenty-five miles off! 

The lack of vegetables in one's diet 
eventually brings on either ‘* baroo rot,’’ 
or scurvy, chronic gastritis, or else the 
dreaded beri-beri. This last begins at one’s 
feet, making them “dead.’’ This ‘‘deadness”” 
rapidly rises up the legs and body until, 
when it reaches the heart, the patient dies. 
Strangely enough, if the case is taken early, 
a diet of sliced raw potatoes soaked in 
vinegar will effect a speedy cure. In most 
cases, however, the victim is far away from 
potatoes and vinegar, and so the disease is 
nearly always fatal. 

If the reader should become fired with 
the spirit of adventure, and think seriously 
of becoming a boundary-rider on the South 
Australian Border Fence, he is earnestly 
advised first to apprentice himself to Polar 
exploration for 
a number of 
years. 

After this he 
should spend a 
corresponding 

eriod on a station 
in the Australian 
bush, where he will 
learn to walk and 
ride straight and 
not in circles, to 
cook a meal in the 
hot ashes of a fire, 
to find water from 
the roots of a 
needlewood tree if 
he gets ‘ bushed,” 
to live healthily on 
“hard tucker,’’ and 
not to feel un- 
comfortably dirty 
if he has to exist 
without a bath for 
amonth. As com- 
pensation he will 
become “ hard as 
nails.”’ 

Twenty-two 
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already referred to will bring the boundary- 
rider a harvest ; for, whereas all his cunning 
is needed to trap and poison the old dogs, 
the new arrivals from the north-west will 
literally walk into his traps. These are 
about ten times the size of a rabbit-gin, 
the teeth of one jaw being covered with 
rag smeared with fat containing strychnine. 
On being caught, the dog immediately 
bites the trap—an action which introduces 
the strychnine into his mouth, with fatal 
results. 

Some kind of odoriferous decoy is 
essential to arouse the interest of the dogs— 
oil of aniseed is one of the least noisome— 
and considerable ingenuity is shown by the 
trappers in this respect. For the ‘‘ new- 
chum ”’ dogs an empty jam-tin—or any- 
thing else that shines—placed behind 
the trap is a sufficient lure, for a young 
dog is the most 
inquisitive animal 
onearth. He must 
examine that 
strange object. 

The dogs that 
survive any length 
of time appear to 
settle ina favoured 
district, working 
along chosen 
rounds, and drink- 
ing only at certain 
“ bores” or tanks, 
The longer a dog 
has been ina 
district the more 
difficult it becomes 
to induce him to 
examine a decoy, 
pick up a poisoned 
bait, or drink 
poisoned water 
placed for his 
convenience. He 
detects with ease 
the scent of man, 
his chief enemy ; 
and man cannot 


pounds per month * A move any- 
are the wages of ¢ . where without 
the boundary- es ae) leaving his 
zide along ie es sap cneene scent 
rder Fence. The ‘i iat cays g hind. 
money may some- New Serre ate purples whose mother: The older the 
times be doubled, oe 9 dog grows the 
for the Vermin greater becomes 
Boards of New South Wales will pay two his cunning, the fiercer his lust to kill. 
pounds per dog scalp, 2s. 6d. per fox scalp, The price on his head goes up year by 


and 2s. 6d. per hawk’s head caught in that 
State. 
The combination of weather conditions 


year, as much as fifty pounds having been 
paid for a veteran’s scalp by grateful 
squatters, 
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| LIBERIA 


Te a 
SAVING OF MONTAGUE SMITH 


TOLD BY 


AND SET DOWN BY 


William Evans = Capt. W Brooke 


Illustrated by F. GILLETT, RI. 


A quaint little story from West Africa, showing how a resourceful Negro, condemned to death 
by hanging, not only evaded the death-penalty and turned his “execution” into a roaring 
farce, but finally escaped altogether. 


GOOD many years ago I obtained 

a position as surveying engineer 

to a company that operated 
extensively on the West Coast 

of Africa, and, shortly after taking up my 
duties at Sierra Leone, was sent down to 
Monrovia, the capital and chief seaport of the 
Negro Republic of Liberia—a place where, 
in those days, some curious things happened. 

My company had obtained certain fore- 
shore rights, and intended to buy some 
adjacent land near the mouth of the Mesu- 
rado River, where Monrovia is situated. 
My business was to make a survey and 
report on the proposed site for a warehouse 
and a wharf. 

The great red sun of the tropics had just 
rolled up clear of the horizon when I came 
on deck and found the steamship Zanzibar, on 
which vessel I had taken passage, steaming 
in towards Cape Mesurado, on the eastern 
slope of which lay the town of Monrovia. 

The captain handed me his binoculars. 
“ There’s the place you're going to survey, 
Mr. Evans,’ he said. “‘ Take a good look 
at it.” 

I levelled the glasses, and the shore 
sprang clearly into view. 

‘Quite a large place,’’ I commented. 
“It looks like a town with five or six 
thousand inhabitants.” 

“Yes,” replied the captain; ‘“‘and ump- 
teen hundred of them are Government 
officials with lots of gold braid and import- 
ance. You'd better get perm 
some of them before you start work, 
otherwise you may find yourself in trouble.’’ 

Half an hour later the steamer dropped 
anchor close under the cape. After I had 
been ferried ashore, together with my 
baggage and surveying instruments, I took 
up quarters at a ramshackle wooden building 
that was said to be the best hotel in Mon- 
rovia. The proprietor of this hostelry, like 
many of his fellow-townsmen, spoke English 
with a South Carolina twang; a large 


number of Liberian citizens, or their parents, 
hail from the United States. He directed 
me to Government House, a large and 
somewhat dingy edifice where, bearing in 
mind the skipper’s advice, I requested an 
interview with the Minister of Public Works. 

After some delay I was shown into the 
office of this important personage, whom 
I found to be a small, shifty-eyed Negro 
wearing a gorgeous gold-laced uniform 
about two sizes too large for him. Briefly I 
stated my business and asked permission to 
make my survey. The Minister was quite 
polite, but his face bore a crafty expression 
as he gave the required permission. 

“Certainly, sah; make your survey 
by all means,” he said. “It is, however, 
necessary that first you pay a fee of ten 
dollars to this department for the privilege.” 

In compliance with this request I placed 
ten dollars on the table. The Minister of 
Works took cognizance of the amount 
without appearing to notice it, in the best 
manner of a consulting physician ; then he 
Tose as if to terminate the interview. 

“What about the receipt ? ”’ I queried. 

“In due course of time, sah, my 
sec’tary will see to that,” replied the official, 
with stern dignity. 

Being desirous of getting on with my 
job, I did not press the matter of the 
receipt, but departed to make my arrange- 
ments. That afternoon, when I com- 
menced work, my instruments and myself 
became objects of great interest to a group 
of Monrovians, who had apparently no 
business of their own requiring immediate 
attention. 

I had been engaged for about an hour 
when half-a-dozen barefooted policemen 
marched up to the scene of my labours, 
Their leader, a stout, pompous-looking Negro, 
wore on the breast of his faded uniform 
tunic a shining metal star about four inches 
in diameter, which showed him to be an 
official of some importance. 
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“What's that?’ he queried, as he 
glanced inquisitively at my theodolite. 

I gave a brief explanation, to which 
the official listened attentively. 

“* Mos’ wonderful ! "’ he remarked, “ I'd 
like to ’zamine them instrumen'’s, but I ain’t 
got time, becos of my official duties. I’m 
High Sheriff of Monrovia, an’ I arres’ you in 
the name of the State!’ 

At first I thought this was mere buf- 
foonery, but the policemen seized me by the 
arm and I realized that the Sheriff was in 
dead earnest. 

“Where's your warrant ?”’ I demanded. 

“ All in order, sah,” replied the official, 
and forthwith owed me a paper with 
sundry large red seals on it. This proved to 
be an order for my arrest on the charge of 
surveying without a permit. Despite my 
threats and protests, I was marched off 
under police escort. 

My captors allowed me to see my 
precious instruments carried back to my 
hotel, and I was then lodged in the jail, 
which stood on the outskirts of the town, In 
answer to my demand that the British Consul 
be notified of my arrest I was told that the 
Consul was ill with fever. Furthermore, the 
Sheriff told me, foreign Consuls could not 
interfere with the laws of Liberia in any case. 

The jail was a wooden building, and 
the cell or compartment in which I was 
placed contained one other occupant—a 
plump, contented - looking Negro, who 
greeted me with a wide grin of welcome. 

“Glad to have yo’ comp’ny, boss,” 
said he. ‘“ What might you be here fo’? ” 

“I’m charged with surveying without 
a permit.” 

“That’s only a triflin’ offence,” re- 
marked my _ fellow - prisoner, who then 
proceeded to enlighten me as to his own 
serious case. His name was Montague 
Smith—folks called him ‘‘ Monty,’’ he said. 
It appeared that ‘‘ Monty "’ was a travelled 
man—a man of parts. He had been a 
steamboat stoker and, quite lately, a 
revolutionary. He had made inflammatory 
speeches at open-air meetings in Monrovia. 
A riot had ensued and ‘‘ Monty ”” s now 
under sentence of death for inciting the 
citizens of Monrovia to armed rebellion. 

“Hard luck!’ I commented, as he 
paused in his tale. 

“Yes, boss, to-morry at the stroke of 
‘leven o'clock I'se got to be hanged ; an’, I 
wan’ you todo me a favour, sah. I wan’ you 
to atten’ the exccution |! I’se goin’ to make 
an elokent appeal, an’ | wan’ you to hear it.” 

“ But 1 imay still be in prison at that 
time,” T objected. 

“No, sah, not you, 
with a fine, early to-morry 

“You seem to know a lot about the law 
of Liberia, my friend,” I said. 

“Monty” modestly admitted that he 
knew a little about the law of several 


They'll let you off 
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nations. Then, on the entrance of the 
jailer with our evening meal, he ceased talking 
and attacked his food with avidity, After 
he had finished eating he stretched himselt 
on a canvas cot and went to sleep. I tried 
to do likewise, but the mosquitoes were 
too busy, while the snores of the condemned 
man were so loud that I wished the officials 


‘ would take him away and hang him without 


delay. At length, however, I fell asleep. 

After breakfast the following morning 
I was marched off to undergo trial. On 
the way to the court-house I encountered the 
purser of the steamer, who, having heard of 
my plight, had come ashore to render 
assistance. The escorting policeman offered 
no objection to the purser walking beside me, 
and he took the opportunity to whisper 
advice and counsel. 

“The beggars are after a fine,” he 
murmured, ‘Flap the Union Jack a bit 
and refuse to pay. ‘Tell them that our 
steamer is in wireless communication with a 
British warship, and that if they don’t release 
you at once a message will be sent stating 
that a prominent British subject is being ill- 
treated. I'll tell them the same thing.” 

The Monrovian Court of Justice was 
opened with due ceremony by the Sheriff 
who, starred, uniformed, and booted for the 
occasion, stood beside the judge and made 
the following impressive announcement :— 

“Heah ye! Heah ye! The Gran’ 
Nash'nal Co’t of the city of Monrovia am 
now in session !”’ 

When I was charged with surveyin 
public lands without a permit, the shifty-2yed 
Minister of Works solemnly denied having 
given me verbal permission ; he also denied 
my statement that I had paid him ten dollars 
fora permit. The judge, who was a tall, im- 
posing-looking Liberian, listened attentively 
to the evidence and then, in correct English, 
remarked that I had been found guilty and 
must pay a fine of one hundred dollars. 

It is quite probable that the Court was 
somewhat short of funds, and no doubt 
the judge was only doing his duty according 
to his lights when he imposed this fine. 
Nevertheless, 1 refused to pay a cent, and 
I added that a British warship was within 
wircless call of the steamer that had brought 
me. The purser did even better, for he drew 
a vivid word-picture of five hundred in- 
furiated British bluc-jackets storming the 
Monrovian jail in order to release an ill- 
treated fellow-countryman, what time the 
warship’s big guns were trained on the town. 

This attitude of ours seemed to have 
some effect, for, after a whispered con- 
sultation with the Minister, the judge stated 
that he did not wish to act with undue 
severity, and that if I would promise to give 
the Public Works Department a free copy 
of my survey the charge would be withdrawn 
and the fine remitted. I willingly gave the 
required promise and left the Courta freeman, 
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“*Monty’ landed with a thud—the hangman had given him too much slack!” 


Returning to my hotel I had a bath and 
then fared forth, accompanied by the 
urser, to attend the execution of Montague 
mith, whose earnest request that I should 
be present at that function, together with 
his untroubled attitude in the face of im- 
pending death, had aroused my interest. 
Guided by a native, we left the town and 
proceeded along a forest road for about a mile 
until we reached a clearing where a crowd 
of natives had assembled to see the execution. 
A squad of police cleared the crowd 
away from the stump of a tree and laid a 
plank across it, as if to make a see-saw. 
Then one of the hangman’s assistants—a 
lithe young Negro—climbed an adjacent tree 


and looped the rope over a branch, so that 
the noose dangled just above one end of the 
see-saw plank. Meanwhile the High Sheriff 
and other officers appeared with the con- 
demned man. ‘‘ Monty’s’’ hands were bound, 
but he seemed quite cheerful, and, refusing to 
be blindfolded, he watched the preparations 
for his execution with evident interest. 
Presently the rope was slackened and 
the noose placed round his k. Then the 
hangman and two stout assistants sat on 
one end of the see-saw to weigh it down, 
while the condemned man was made to walk 
up the plank until he stood at the other end, 
like a man about to dive from a spring- 
board. Amid an awed hush the Sheritf 
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smote a gong, which was the signal for the 
hangmen to jump off the lower end of the 
see-saw and give the doomed man the drop. 

‘‘Monty ’’ got the drop all right, for 
his plump body landed with a thud on the 
grass. He alighted in a sitting postion with 
a bight of the rope dangling from his neck 
—the hangman had given him far too much 
slack ! 

‘‘Try again, boys. Better luck nex’ 
time !’’ said the Sheriff, who was evidently 
not discouraged by failure. 

The rope was tightened, and again the 
prisoner was ordered to ascend the plank, 
while the experts, as beforc, sat at the lower 
end, ‘‘ Monty,” however, was now fully 
aware of the procedure, and as the Sheriff’s 
arm was descending to smite the gong, 
the culprit hastily slithered backwards 
down the plank and reached the tree-stump 
just as the executioners arose. The tightness 
of the rope caused ‘‘ Monty ” to stand on his 
toes in order to ease the strain on his neck, 
but the see-saw act failed, and this time he 
did not get the drop. 

The High-Sheriff now looked somewhat 
disgruntled, and sternly admonished the 
condemned man. 

‘* What fo’ you makin’ all this trouble ? ” 
he demanded. ‘ You am only prolongin’ 
the agony.” 

The ebon faces of the executioners wore 
an expression of grim resolve as for the third 
time they seated themselves as if for a game 
of see-saw, while once again the luckless 
‘‘ Monty "’ was made to ascend the plank, 
On this occasion the see-saw worked all 
right, and ‘‘ Monty ” got a long drop which 
would undoubtedly have broken his neck 
if the rope had been a good one. But it was 
not a good rope; it was old and rotten— 
far too rotten for the hanging of a heavy 
Negro. It snapped like a dry twig, and once 
again Montague Smith sprawled on the 
grass. Then he scrambled to his feet and 
made a loud-voiced protest. 

“Mistuh Sheriff an’ citizens of 
Liberia! ’’ he shouted. “I appeal against 
any more attempts on my life! Three times 
they has tried to hang me, an’ three times 
they has failed; an’ now I claim ‘munity 
from the death-penalty, accordin’ to the 
law of civ’lization. That white gen’l’man ” 
—here he indicated myself—‘ that white 
gen’I’man knows the law of civ’lization. 
He’ll tell you 1 can claim ‘munity under the 
Act.” 

“What <Act?’’ queried 
looking rather startled. 

“ Actof Habus Corpus,” replied the glib- 
tongued ‘‘ Monty.’”” He was making such a 
good fight for his neck that I felt bound to 
help him. 

“Yes, Mr. Sheriff,” I said, playing up to 
the prisoner’s lead, “ under the International 
Act of Habeas Corpus the prisoner can 
claim a reprieve.” 


the Sheriff, 
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The Sheriff seemed greatly impressed by 
“Monty's ’’ appeal; also, it may be, my 
declaration had some etiect on him, Any- 
way, he gave instructions that the hanging 
operations were to be suspended pending 
further orders. The prisoner was then 
taken back to the court-house, and the 
crowd of sightseers melted away. Late that 
afternoon 1 was informed by my _ hotel 
proprietor that Mr. Montague Smith's death- 
sentence had been annulled and a penalty 
of ten years’ imprisonment substituted. 

As soon as I had finished my survey I 
returned on board the steamer, and at mid- 
night the vessel sailed for Sierra Leone. 
The following morning at breakfast I heard 
the chief officer report to the captain that a 
stowaway had been found in one of the 
lifeboats. Later on, while strolling round the 
deck, I noticed a plump Negro at work 
scraping rust from the deck-rails. He gave 
me a cordial greeting. It was my erstwhile 
fellow-prisoner, Mr. Montague Smith ! 

“ Hullo! T exclaimed in astonishment. 
““What are you doing here ?” 

“ V’se the lil’ stowaway, sah,” he replied, 
with a wide grin. 

“So they didn’t manage to hang you 
after all?” 

“No, sah. It am like this, sai. When 
firs’ they incarcerates me I was feelin’ a bit 
downhearted, ‘specially when the hangman 
came in one day to look me over. All the 
same, I took the chance to try him with 
the gran’ hailin’ sign of the Brotherhood of 
Ethiopian Enlightenmen’, an’ when he 
winked his lef’ eye three times in response, 
I optimized like the crew of a sinkin’ ship 
optimizes when they get an answer to their 
signals. Nex’ we fixed it that after three 
*bortive hangin's I shu’d make an elokent 
appeal for a reprieve. It came off all right, 
as you see.” 

“Yes,” said I, “but I heard that 
they gave you ten years’ imprisonment 
instead.” 

“‘So they did, sah; but lars’ night the 
Sheriff came into my prison while I was 
eatin’ supper, an’ he watched me fo’ a bit. 
Then he made a remark, 

““* Monty boy,’ he says, ‘ you suah has 
a powerful appetite.’ 

“‘ Mistuh Sheriff,” I says, ‘ yo’re obser- 
vation am correc’, I don’ deny the im- 
peachmen’, y 

“*T reckon,’ says the Sheriff, ‘ it’ll cos’ 
the Gov’men’ of this Republic a heap o’ 
money to keep you fo’ ten years. J guess 
they'll find it cheaper to hang you befo’ the 
end of that time.’ 

“Then, sah, the Sheriff took his depar- 
ture—an’ he lef’ the jail door open! Say, 
boss, I don’ waste no time, I assure you. 
I wen’ fru that door, an’ I made fo’ the 
water-fron’ quick an’ lively. In fac’, fo’ the 
nex’ ten minutes I was the runningest cullu’d 
man in Wes’ Africa!” 
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Interesting leaves from the log of a Patrol Officer in primitive Papua, describing some 
of the adventures that fall to the lot of the solitary white man who, with his little retinue 


of native police, represents “Government” to the wild tribes of the interior. 


Many of the 


experiences encountered by these patrol officers are as thrilling as the most full-blooded 
fiction, but as a rule the outside world never hears of them. 


“fuzzy” hair, which is, perhaps, 

the chief characteristic of the male 
native. The island of New Guinea was, 
before the Great War, divided into three 
parts, Dutch, German, and British, and the 
annexation of the German Territory by the 
Australian troops in September, 1914, was 
Australia’s first war. 

For the purposes of administration the 
British territory is arranged in divisions, 
each with a Resident Magistrate in charge, 
and associated with him 
there will probably be 


APUA, the native rame of British 
New Guinea, means “ frizzy’ or 


enemy is actually in sight—the native police- 
man is a convincing argument against the 
primitive poisoned spears or arrows of his 
wilder brethren. Although quite good for 
what he is (and mentally he isn’t very much) 
his novitiate in the police force must neces- 
sarily entail very strict training. At all times 
he needs careful watching, for the exigencies 
of patrol work in Papua are such that the 
officer-in-charge cannot afford to run the 
slightest unnecessary risk. 

On the other hand, I want no more 
faithful friends than my own black crew 
of Papuan native police. 
We had our ups and 


an assistant Resident 
Magistrate, a patrol 
officer, a native labour 
clerk, and a European 
jailer with a number of 
armed native constables. 
These police ‘ boys” 
are recruited from various 
parts of the territory and 
sent to Port Moresby, 
the capital, where they 
receive a general military 
and police training. They 
are clearly taught that 
patrol work with a white 
officer is the equivalent 
of “‘ active service,’ and 
that if they desert whilst 
on patrol they are liable 
to be shot. Such ex- 
treme measures, how- 
ever, are rarely necessary, 
for these Papuan native 
police are generally loyal 
and trustworthy. 
Equipped with a rifle 
and bayonet and_pro- 
bably three rounds of 
* 303 cordite ammunition 
—issued only when the 


eC 


A Doriri hillman. 
head-hunters 


dangerous folk with spears. 


downs together on patrol 
—figuratively and_ liter- 
ally—and we were in 
many scrapes and 
“scraps,” fighting our 
way into cannibal strong- 
holds and out again, so 
that we came to know 
one another very well. 
In my earliest days 
among them, when we 
were complete strangers 
to one another, a sugar 
supply intended to last 
three months mysteri- 
ously vanished in a 
night. The police were 
allowed sugar in their 
tea, and we had to carry 
atwo hundredweight bag 
of Official sweetening 
together with cases of 
tinned meat, tea, Epsom 
salts, quinine, ammuni- 


tion, handcuffs, rice, 
leg-irons, tents, and 
numerous other neces- 
These people are Saries. : 
and cannibals and In_ spite of my 


threats I have often come 
451 
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across the police shovelling handfuls of 
sugar into their mouths with evident relish. 
Then, when the sugar ration finished pre- 
maturely, there were growls and grumbles 
during the rest of the patrol. One evening, 
while I was wondering how I could deal 
with this problem, a drastic but effectual 
solution came to my mind. 

Remembering that the sugar was in 
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The Papuan policeman is also to be 
found in the larger villages up and down the 
country, each of which possesses a native 
constable. Mostly he goes about his ordinary 
avocations, but on State occasions he puts 
on a uniform, and at once becemes the local 
representative of law and order. 

He is the Village Constable, and when 
“Mr. Goverament ” comes along, or there 


“Spears and arrows rained on us as we ran, jumped, 


coarse white crystals, very similar in 
appearance to the Epsom salts, I sat up half 
one night opening some hundreds of ounce 
packets of this harmless medicine and cap- 
sizing the contents into another sugar bag. 
Finally, in the v: early hours of the morn- 
ing, whilst the police sentry outside my tent 
still snored loudly, I completed my dastardly 
work by transposing the two bags 

When Jumbo, my faithful orderly, 
came to wake me later on, I noticed that his 
usually beaming countenance was dis- 
tinctly overcast, and in response to my 
inquiries as to the reason he announced with 
tragic emphasis that: ‘‘ This one sugar he 
’nother kind.’”” It is quite unnecessary to 
state that the new “sugar’’ was not at 
all popular, and in course of time the genuine 
sugar-bag, once more replaced, ceased to 
be a centre of attraction. 


is an evil-doer to be arrested, or he is travel- 
ling or entertaining visitors, he is clad ina 
navy-blue serge tunic with a scarlet sash, 
and hangs round his neck a large shinin, 
disc bearing the Royal crown and the letters 
“VC” 

He stands, in his home’ village, for 
British law and justice, and although he 
knows little more about the Civil code than 
any other native, and may very possibly 
have as bad a personal record as any of them, 
yet he has the Commonwealth Government 
of Australia at his back. He possesses a 
very practical and potent argument in the 
ever-ready handcufts which hang on the inner 
walls of his house, among the pig-nets 
and hunting spears. 

The village policeman’s lot—like that 
of his London brother—is not altogether 
ahappy one. He draws the magnificent wage 
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of ten shillings per year and usually takes 
it out in trade tobacco, which is the native 
general currency in New Guinea. And he 
spends two or three times the amount of 
his official income, after the manner of the 
Lord Mayor of London, in the semi-official 


entertainment of passing guests. Every 
policeman and every traveller passing 
through his village makes for the ‘‘ V.C.’s” 


my “ boys”’ were footsore and unable to 
travel, I felt that we ought to make some 
sort of call ashore, and accordingly decided 
to take the five police on duty and climb 
the hill on a brief visit to the inland villages. 


A HOT WELCOME. 
The call proved rather more brief than 


fell, and rolled down the rough way to safety.” 


house, and as a general rule hospitality 
is not lacking. 

The old adage of strategy proving the 
better part of valour sometimes proves 

uliarly true in regard to police patrols in 
apua, for it is invariably the unexpected 
that happens, here as elecwhere. When 
steaming along a rugged coastline very 
close inshore one beautiful morning, when 
the Coral Sea was a vast lake of oil, we passed 
a mountainous headland that rose sheer 
from the water’s edge for some hundreds of 
feet, covered for the most part with dense 
scrub. 

My companion, the engineer-in-charge 
of the patrol-boat, remarked that a Govern- 
ment officer had been driven out by the 
natives from this point some seven years 

reviously and that no other official visit 
fad been made since. Although most of 
Vow. tvi.—33. 


I intended. We took handcuffs, leg-irons, 
and ammunition, together with rations of 
tice and meat in case of need. It was a 
difficult journey over giant boulders and 
stones up a dry water-course, and we 
laboured incessantly for three hours before 
nearing the summit. Then, all of a sudden, 
a flock of wild turkeys went screeching out 
of the trees, and simultaneously a shower of 
spears whistled about our heads. We stopped 
just long enough to get a fleeting glance of a 
battalion of warlike natives, in full fighting 
order, preparing to swoop down on us. 

The journey up that watercourse had 
been a slow, tedious climb occupying a 
laborious three hours, but we got back in 
about three minutes, breaking all speed- 
records on the way. Spears and arrows 
rained on us as we ran, jumped, fell, and 
rolled down the rough way to safety, but 
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happily we suffered no casualties, although 
most of our stores were scattered en route. 

Subsequently we returned to that un- 
inviting stronghold reinforced to the extent 
of some thirty armed police, resolved to 
establish our authority and prepared to 
remain rather longer than our hostile hosts 
would appreciate. On this occasion, how- 
ever, they were conveniently engaged else- 
where, and all we found were a few decrepit 
old men and women, too aged and infirm to 
either resist or run away. 

On one occasion whilst on a patrol of 
the north-east coast of the Eastern Division, 
I arrived at the populous coastal district of 
Boianai. I was recived by the missionary, 
who almost immediately inquired whether 
I was going to try to catch Managi ? I had 
to confess ignorance as to who Managi was, 
whereupon he explained that this native 
was a hill tribesman and the alleged mur- 
derer of a woman and child, whose headless 
bodies had floated down a_ watercourse 
leading from the hills. 

They were discovered by the beach 
people, who subsequently attributed the 
crime to a man named Managi, living 
in the hill village of Puduwana. Managi, 


the missionary declared, had evaded capture 
for several years, in spite of the efforts of 


visiting magistrate. 


two other magisterial officers to secure him, 


and thus remained a menace to both mis- 
sionary and Government influence. Failure 
to arrest and punish the murderer had 
brought the white man’s Government into 


considerable contempt, for when the mis- 


The people of a coastal village assembled for inspection by the 
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sionary preached and taught the inevitable 
consequence of crime and the breaking of 
laws, the Boianai people always remarked : 
“ What about Managi ? ” 

I readily saw the position and the 
importance of removing this stumbling- 
block from their midst, but how to do it was 
quite another matter, especially in view of 
the fact that two other officers had already 
tried and failed. However, having just 
completed a walk of twenty miles in the 
tropical heat, a rest and a freshly-made cup 
of tea were much more interesting at the 
moment than the apprehension of this 
elusive murderer. 

Nevertheless, I was deeply impressed by 
the situation and the obstacle that Managi 
undoubtedly offered to the best interests of 
civilization amongst a native populace only 
lately emerged from savagery and pO Pe et 
tion. Whilst 1 was discussing the details 
of the matter a happy plan of campaign 
suddenly occurred to me, ‘I'll go to-night 
under cover of darkness and try to catch 
him asleep!” I exclaimed, for it struck me 
that this was probably the only means of 
capture possible under such handicapping 
conditions as prevail during daylight in a 
country like Papua. 

Our visit to Boianai, luckily, occurred 
during the north- 
west season, when 
the watercourse 
leading from the 
hills to the beach 
was dry, although 
the rainy south- 
east wind was due 
in a few days. I 
decided to organize 
two parties—one 
in charge of my 
capable _ police- 
sergeant, the other 
led by myself— 
and to leave the 
coast at ten o’clock 
that night, when 
most of the people 
would be asleep. 


THE HUNTING 
OF MANAGI. 


The mis- 
sionary provided 
twelve big reliable 
**boys’”’ from 
amongst his flock 
to go with the 
sergeant, who had 
detailed instructions what to do and where 
tomeet me about midnight. This party left 
early, traversing a circuitous route in order to 
surround the back of the village and if 
possible prevent Managi’s hurried exit at 
our approach. Some of the natives selected 
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knew the hill country, and were delighted at 
being employed by ‘‘ Government” on an 
official expedition, : 

I recall that night most vividly. There 
was half a gale blowing when we left the 
Mission house at ten o’clock and proceeded 
on our hazardous journey up the steep and 
rocky watercourse. The wind moaned and 
howled through 
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inhabitants had long since retired to rest, 
for when the people go to bed, both house 
and village fires are covered with ashes in 
readiness for the morning. 

Very quietly I rose to my feet close to 
one of the houses, my head being level with 
both the side and front platform. I was 
debating as to my next move when suddenly, 


the gullies beyond 
as we climbed 
steadily upwards 
in the darkness. 

There was no 
moon, and_ the 
only glimmer of 
light was that shed 
by a_ hurricane 
lamp carried at 
the head of the 
party to indicate 
direction. It was 
a weird experi- 
ence, clambering 
over the rocky 
boulders, slipping 
and falling con- 
tinuously, Sut all 
the time trying to 
follow and catch 
up with the flicker- 
ing gleam some 
distance ahead. 

Somewhere 
about midnight 
we left the water- 
course and found 
ourselves on a 
narrow mountainous track which led 
eventually to the inter-tribal battle plains 
of Puduwana, where many an ancient native 
feud has been fought out, both before and 
since the advent of the white man’s Govern- 
ment. The going was easier now, but to 
my annoyance we disturbed wallabies at 
almost every step, whilst once an owl went 
screeching weirdly away through the night, 
making this breathless journey appear more 
eerie than ever. 

Anxious that our enterprise should not 
be frustrated and determined to leave 
nothing to chance, I finally extinguished our 
solitary lamp and gave instructions to the 
police to get down on their hands and knees 
and crawl the rest of the way. About 
2 a.m. the moon came up, and by its light 
we perceived in the distance the dim out- 
lines of some houses. The most urgent need 
now was for absolute quietness ; the least 
sound would give the alarm, especially if 
there were any dogs in the village. 

In single file we wriggled rather than 
crawled over the rough ground until we 
were behind the houses, which were erected 
in a circle with the single entrances all 
facing the centre of the village. The dead 
condition of the fire suggested that the 


Two Papuan cannibals with black records. 


out of the corner of my eye, I saw a black, 
fuzzy head silently protrude from the door- 
way not a yard distant! Fortunately I had 
the presence of mind to remain quite still. 
The moon, luckily for me, had disappeared 
behind a cloud, and in the darkness the 
owner of the head did not perceive my form 
drawn stiffly up against the side of the 


house. 
Simultaneously I clapped both my 
hands round his throat, so that he could not 
shout ; then 1 hauled him bodily out over 
the platform and bore him to the ground, 
covering his mouth with my body in order 
to stifle any sound. One of my police, who 
could speak the hill dialect, crept noiselessly 
to my side, and in whispered tones 1 told 
him to ask the native where Managi was. 
My prisoner could not possibly talk— 
he, could scarcely breathe, so tight was my 
grasp on his throat—but he pointed in a 
certain direction which I took to indicate 
the village gardens. It should be explained 
that these natives invariably make their 
gardens on the side of a hill, usually about a 
mile away from the village. Dragging my 
captive to his feet and still keeping a tight 
grasp on his throat, I led him in the 
direction he indicated, beckoning with my 
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head to the rest of the police to follow. The 
greatest danger still was noise. A single 
cry of alarm from the village, and we should 
fail completely. 


CAUGHT NAPPING! 


When we were out of hearing distance 
we halted and, after threatening to shoot 
him if he made a sound, 1 relaxed my hold 
on the native’s throat and forced him to 
act as a guide. Half of the police I sent back 
in charge of a corporal to watch the village 
and arrest anybody who tried to escape. 
Picking our way as quictly as possible along 
the mountain track in the dangerous dark- 
ness we eventually reached the gardens, 
where we again lay down and slithered like 
so many snakes over the ground in single 
file, looking for the garden-house. 

Here ultra-quietness was necessary ; the 
crack of a twig would have been fatal, and 
at the slightest sound we lay dead still, 
with our faces pressed to the ground. 
Eventually, after what seemed hours of 
searching, we discovered the house, and to 
our joy made out our quarry, the giant 
Managi, tying fast asleep on the ground 
immediately outside the entrance ! In 
almost less time than it takes to tell handcuffs 
and leg-irons were fixed on him, and a vastly- 
astonished Managi awoke to realize that he 
had at last been captured by ‘‘ Government.” 

It was interesting and amusing to note 
the precautions he had taken to evade 
arrest. Knowing that the police were at 
Boianai, on the coast immediately beneath 
his hill-village, Managi no doubt maintained 
a careful watch during the day, repairing to 
the garden-house when darkness fell in the 
belief that the people of the village would 
give the alarm if the ‘“ Government” 
should by chance come at night, when he 
would immediately decamp into the forest. 
Unluckily for him his precautions did not 
work out according to plan. 

Having made sure of our man, we 
determined to arrest the entire population 
of the village and endeavour to find the 
people who had assisted him to escape from 
the previous police expeditions. Accordingly, 
on our return to the village, we turned all the 
inhabitants out of the houses with the 
exception of the old folks and children, and 
took them in handcutfs back to the beach, 
where we arrived about breakfast-time. 

Never shall I forget our reception! A 
crowd of some five thousand natives of the 
Boianai district were waiting to learn the 
result of the expedition, and when they saw 
Managi in manacles, in charge of an armed 
guard, and realized that he was to be 
removed from their midst to receive the just 
reward of his crimes, their delight knew no 
bounds. The most gratified person of all, 
1 think, was the lonely missionary, whose 
teachings were at last vindicated. 
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After a meal and a sleep we conducted 
an open-air court, surrounded by a great 
concourse of interested spectators, and 
punished, by terms of imprisonment, such 
of the Puduwana people as were found guilty 
of assisting Managi to escape from justice. 
The murderer himself was eventually tried 
at Headquarters and sentenced to seven 
years’ hard labour. Natives are ¢ nly executed 
for the murder of white people. 

The night following that of Managi’s 
arrest brought a very happy surprise. A 
deputation of elderly male natives came to 
the Mission house, where I was staying, and 
asked if I would “ honour” the Boianai 
Council by attending its meeting. I went 
with the missionary, who acted as inter- 
preter. It was the most practical although 
the queerest Council meeting I have ever 
known. 

A spacious ‘‘ town hall” had been built 
in the centre of the village, and on the floor 
there squatted twelve wise-looking coun- 
cillors, representing the six biggest Boianai 
villages. They had been elected by their 
own people, and their term of office lasted 
twelve ‘moons’? (months), which is the 
Papuan method of proportioning time. 

After asking the missionary to open the 
proceedings with prayer, the “ Chairman" 
rose from his seat on the floor and proceeded 
to tell me how much the Boianai Native 
Council—the first of its kind in the country 
—was honoured by the ‘“ Governmert’s ” 
presence. 

Then he explained, through the mis- 
sionary interpreter, the jurisdiction of the 
Village Council. This included such impor- 
tant features as the making of roads, the 
condemnation and destruction of cld houses 
and the erection of new ones, and the 
location of disease and crime in the various 
villages and bringing them to the notice of 
both the missionary and the police. Finally 
he thanked me for removing Managi from 
their midst. 

As I walked through their villages, he 
concluded, I should see the big stones around 
which they used to dance in homage to the 
daus or devils which they formerly believed 
lurked inside, and which they greatly feared, 
but since the advent of the ‘‘ white-man 
Government ’’ and missionary he was proud 
to say they now vowed allegiance to the 
Great White Chief, King George. It was a 
really wonderful experience—a piece of real 
Empire-making which in my judgment 
speaks volumes for the missionary influence, 


NEWS OF THE GREAT WAR. 


No account of modern New Guinea 
would be at all complete without a brief 
description of how the Great War affected us 
in far-away Papua. We heard something in 
July, 1914, from one of the German steamers 
which called monthly at our little secluded 
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island of Samarai. at the south-east point 
of the island, of a war-cloud approaching the 
Western horizon, but ‘t was not until the 
regular steamer which brought food and 
news from Sydney every third week became 
no less than six weeks overdue that we 
recalled the rumour brought by the German 
boat. : 

We were entirely cut 
off from the outer world, 
for there was r wireless or 
telegraphic co: :munication 
excepting dur'ng the brief 
stay of ‘our ”’ steamer, 
which had now failed to 
put in an appearance. For 
six long weeks there was 
no familiar cry of ‘‘ Sail-O!”’ 
from the natives on the 
island beach, heralding the 
sudden appearance of a 
mast or light on the sky- 
line, whilst our two stores 
were getting very short of 
food supplies. The magis- 
trate’s patrol-boat had been 
dispatched to Port Moresby 
—some two hundred and 
fifty miles away—and there 
was nothing to do but await 
events. 

The month of August 
passed without signs of a 
ship wr any word from the 
outside world, and our 
Panenes was almost spent. 

hen,,on the first Sunday 
evening in September, when 
the isi inders were half-way 
throug : the service in the 
little mission church, a shrill 
“* Sail-O!’’ suddenly rent 
the air, and in the twink- 
ling of an eye the congrega- 
tion fled from the church, 
leaving the parson preach- 
ing to the empty chairs, and scurried along 
the foreshore to the tiny wharf to await the 
incoming vessel. Pulses beat fast, for it 
was felt that she would bring exciting news. 

At last the ship arrived, and proved to 
be the Burns, Philp steamer Misima, plying 
from Thursday Island and the New Guinea 
ports. Amongst her few passengers was 
the popular Anglican Bishop of New Guinea, 
Dr. Gerald Sharp—now Archbishop of 
Queensland—who told us the amazing news 
that Great Britain and Germany were actually 
at war. The silence which followed his 
grave words bespoke intense astonishment. 

The handful of Britishers sang the 
National Anthem, after which the Bishop 
told us some of the first results and how the 
crisis had been brought about. Next day 
the Misima continued her round journey, 
carrying the tidings to other lonely station- 
harbours. 


His “ crowning glory.” 
derful natural growth of hair. 
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If you stand on the north-east coast 
below Boianai, with your back to the hills, 
and look out across the Coral Sea, you will 
dimly perceive through the heat-mist the 
outlines of three great islands. These are 
Normanby, Fergusson, and Goodenough, 
belonging to the D’Entrecasteaux Group. 
If ‘‘ mountain, wood, and 
water, harmoniously blent,”’ 
constitute the most perfect 
loveliness that wild nature 
presents, then these three 
beautiful islands have no 
superiors. The forests and 
streams are set in a frame- 
work of hills—now stern, 
now ineffably gentle; now 
dimpling with smiles, now 
frowning and rugged with 
impending storm. 


At the time of the 
present writer’s expedition 
there was not a_ solitary 
white man on Fergusson 
Island, whilst the natives 
in its mountainous centre 
were known to be active 


head-hunters and cannibals, 
Moreover, they were dis- 
tinctly rebellious so far as 
the Government was con- 
cerned ; as a matter of fact 
it has always been difficult 
to establish communication 
with them. 

Upon one occasion we 
appointed a native from the 
interior of this island to be 
a village constable amongst 
his own people, and sent 
him back home resplendent 
in police uniform, with 
twelve months’ wages in 
tobacco paid in advance. 
When his people—the Eba- 
didi folk—saw him coming, 
however, even though they recognized him 
as one of themselves, they promptly speared 
him, hung his new uniform on a tree, and 
contemptuously buried his body beneath it. 
Later, when two white traders attempted to 
penetrate inland, they had a decidedly warm 
reception and only just escaped with their 
lives. 


A won- 


“THEY WILL EAT YOU!” 


These things were duly reported to 
Port Moresby—the seat of Government— 
and I, in turn, received instructions to pay 
special attention to this island stronghold 
on my next D'Entrecasteaux Group patrol 
and to ‘spend some time with the Ebadidi 
people.” I had patrolled Normanby Island 
and commenced Fergusson when the coastal 
folk began to ask me if I was going to Eba- 
didi, which was a mountain in the centre of 
the island. 
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I told them that I proposed to do so, 
in accordance with orders, whereupon they 
advised me not to go, adding the comforting 
warning that the Ebadidi people would 
certainly ‘ kai-kai”’ (eat) me if I went! 
It was interesting, if disconcerting, to note 
how the warning increased in force the nearer 
I approached to Mount Ebadidi. Friendly 
coastal natives came in deputations and 
told me most blood-curdling stories of what 
would happen to me if 1 persisted in going 
inland. Whilst appreciating their kindly 
interest in my safety, however, I declared 
my determination to proceed. 

A large portion of the island is highly 
volcanic, and the observant visitor will find 
many features of remarkable interest to 
engage his attention. For example, there 
is a vast bed of magnificent sulphur deposits, 
whilst in an adjoining vicinity are con- 
siderable areas of boiling sulphur water 
bubbling continuously in miniature sulphur- 
mud ‘‘saucepans,”’ in which the natives 
cook their faro (resembling parsnips) and 
yams (big coarse potatoes). 

This natural open-air kitchen was 
decidedly convenient, to say the least of it, 
whilst an interesting observation was the 
entire absence of a certain native skin 
disease which is very prevalent in other 
parts of Papua. This immunity is directly 
attributable to the sulphur-impregnated 
water in which the native vegetables are 
cooked. Nearby, too, was a gaping rocky 
chasm from which emanated noises resem- 
bling mighty subterranean machinery. 

In the same volcanic area there is a 
tidal river of hot sulphurous water in 
which the traveller may bathe, the only 
drawback being the bright yellow coating of 
sulphur, resembling severe jaundice, which 
results. 

We spent a day making general pre- 
parations, engaging a hundred carriers— 
chiefly women, for their special carrying 
capacity—and set off at 6 a.m. on a Tuesday 
morning to walk some thirty-six miles, 
which was adjudged to be the distance to 
Mount Ebadidi. 

The procession of police and carriers 
measured nearly a mile in length, and we 
carried enough stores and equipment not 
only to penetrate to the mountain stronghold 
but to remain until the necessary investiga- 
tions were completed. Amongst the stores 
were mats of rice, cases of tinned meat, 
medicines, leg-irons, handcuffs, steel chains, 
ammunition, tents, and other necessary 
paraphernalia. 

A description of this adventure would be 
totally incomplete without some reference 
to the wonderfully unique character of the 
journey. We set off at a steady pace of three 
miles an hour over lofty hills and down 
through densely-wooded dales where no 
human foot, in all probability, had ever 
trodden before. 
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The prolific lawyer-vine, with its dan- 
gerous shark's-tceth prickles, had grown 
up through the trees like formidable barbed- 
wire entanglements, effectually hindering the 
passage of both man and beast. It neces- 
sitated two guides going on ahead with long- 
bladed scrub-knives to slash a tunnel- 
passage for the procession to pass through. 
We traversed mile after mile of primitive 
virgin scrub-forest just as wild nature made 
it, a sight which would have delighted the 
hearts of botanists and entomologists the 
world over. 

About three o'clock in the afternoon a 
sudden shouting ahead indicated that 
strangers had been sighted, but they proved 
to be nothing more serious than a small 
party of Ebadidi natives comprising two men, 
one woman, and a child, busily engaged in 
making sago from a fallen sago-tree in the 
swamps of a green valley. 

The police immediately captured the 
working-party and affixed handcuffs to 
prevent their running away. Halting the 
procession, we interrogated the men, and 
after assuring them that they would not be 
harmed, and further allaying their fears by 
generous gifts of tobacco, made exhaustive 


‘inquiries concerning the Ebadidi country 


and its people. 

We were thus able to find out and note 
the names and villages of alleged murderers, 
cannibals, head-hunters, and other persons 
guilty of various offences, as well as to 
secure considerable information regarding the 
locality generally. This knowledge later 
proved most valuable in facilitating the 
success of the expedition. We did not 
immediately part with our four temporary 
prisoners, but took them on with us, pro- 
mising release before nightfall. 


THE LAKE OF ALLIGATORS. 


When the terrific heat began at last to 
wane, we passed through a number of small 
two and three-house villages and noticed 
with interest large alligator jaws hanging 
from the boughs of small trees, bleached 
white by the sun. This led us to expect a 
river, but we failed to find it, and we 
wondered where the alligator-jaws had come 
from. A few miles farther on, after passing 
through considerable swamp areas, we 
climbed a small hill with a flat top which 
suggested an ideal camping ground for the 
night. 

As soon as this rise had been negotiated 
there was displayed to view an immense 
inland lake, which I take the credit of 
discovering. It would not be difficult to 
name this appropriately, for all around its 
edge there lay wallowing in the mud dozens 
of giant alligators, including, perhaps, some 
of the biggest in the country. Our coming 
had not disturbed them, and from our 
elevated position we could watch the natural 
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frolics of the great brutes. A somewhat 
puzzling feature, however, was the absence 
of any connecting river or canal, and I have 
mever been able to understand how these 
alligators journeyed so far inland. 

The rapidly-failing light necessitated 
speedy camping arrangements. Telling off 
sufficient police, in charge of a_ trusty 
corporal, to safeguard the carriers, who were 
busily engaged in making camp, I organized 
a party of picked police-boys to push straight 
on with me into the Ebadidi country in order 
to get at close quarters with our objective 
before the camp-fires and other indications 
publicly heralded our arrival. 

We had not gone far in the growing dusk 
before we discovered that a welcome 
awaited us. High up on the side of Mount 


Ebadidi we could see a greai army of natives, 
in full war-paint, wildly dancing and gesticu- 
lating. My police immediately began to 
jump about like prancing horses, and in- 
stinctively I knew that a very tight dis- 
ciplinary rein would have to be kept upon 
them or we should speedily be in trouble. 
We had brought with us two village 
constables from the coast who could speak 
the Ebadidi dialect, and these were now 
sent on ahead with inst uctions to get near 
the hostile natives and warn them that if 
any spears or arrows were fired we should 
reply with bullets. My plan of campaign 
was to advance as rapidly as possible under 
the cover of that warning. Arranging my 
police with sergeants and corporals covering 
them, we hurriedly proceeded in open 


“Before the smoke cleared away I gave the order to charge.” 
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formation in order to dodge any weapon 
that might be hurled down upon us. There 
was also another attendant danger to look 
for as we progressed. 

A favourite trick of the Papuan savage 
is to poison spears and plant them slantwise 
in the bushes and undergrowth, with the 
intention and hope that invaders will scratch 
and tear their limbs upon the hidden spear- 
points and die from the virulent blood- 
poisoning which quickly results. The spears 
and arrows are “ doctored’ by thrusting 
them into decomposing corpses for days at 
a time, after which they are deadly weapons 
indeed. 

The advance guard of village constables 
proceeded up the mountain side yelling 
their warnings, whilst I urged my valiant 
police onwards, shouting and yelling the 
while to instil, as I hoped, discipline and 
courage into them. After all, one must 
remember that these police are still natives, 
with all a native’s fears and tendency to run 
away from danger. Luckily the warning 
sent on ahead by the village policemen was 
gradually having its effect; hesitancy and 
doubt were replacing frantic excitement in 
the enemy’s ranks. 

Presently there was quite a lull in the 
activities of the hostile crowd above us. 
They had plainly realized the meaning of 
the shouted warnings and did not know 
whether to hurl their spears or decamp into 
the forest. Their hesitation was our oppor- 
tunity. There was good sparse cover in the 
way of small scrub, through which we 
travelled at our best pace until we reached 
nearly the same level as the Ebadidi people. 
It must have been now close upon eight 
o'clock, and growing dusk. 

Yelling my loudest, I ran forward, with 
the armed police at my heels, until we 
reached the level ground just a few hundred 
yards from the foe. Some spears and arrows 
hurtled towards us, and we immediately 
retaliated with a volley fired just over the 
natives’ heads. Before the smoke had 
cleared away I gave the order to charge, 
and in a few moments we were amongst the 
Ebadidi_ people. Happily the ruse was 
etfectual. Half the crowd ran away, leaving 
us at hand-grips with the remainder. 
Directly they realized that the police had 
rifles and were prepared to use them their 
courage failed and, throwing away their 
weapons, they fell to the ground as a sign 
of surrender. 

This, however, did not happen before 
many of them had felt the weight of rifle- 
butts. There were numerous slight casual- 
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ties, which taxed my first-aid box to the 
utmost capacity, and we rounded up no 
fewer than eighty prisoners. These were 
very soon secured with leg-irons and hand. 
cutfs and marched away back to the camp. 
Here, after reorganizing, we pushed farther 
on into the Ebadidi villages, which we 
found completely deserted except for a few 
dogs and pigs and aged people. A big full 
moon came up, which greatly aided our 
efforts. 

Having got into the country, I was 
determined to make a good job of my visit 
and to remain until we had rounded up the 
chief offenders. We were there to demon- 
strate in no uncertain fashion that the white- 
man’s Government was ‘‘ top dog,”’ and that 
the Ebadidi people, in common with other 
Papuans, had to conform to rules and 
regulations. . 

In order to create “ moral -effect,”” 
therefore, we cut down quantities of their 
banana trees, destroyed some stock, and 
fired several houses, the while sending the 
coastal village constables into the surround- 
ing bush, where the people lay concealed, to 
yell the fact that we should remain in their 
villages until they returned; the longer 
they stayed away the more damage would 
be done. 

In time this warning had its effect. B 
ten o'clock the natives began to file bac 
into the villages, where they were imme- 
diately arrested by the police. By midnight 
we had captured a fully representative 
number of Ebadidi men, and by the light of 
a monster bonfire held an impromptu court, 
at which we sorted out those ‘“‘ wanted ”’ on 
various charges and secured necessary 
witnesses. 

Then, without loss of time, we com- 
menced the journey back to our camp. 
Here I had a midnight supper—a tin of 
Maconochie’s rations and some tea—and a 
bricf rest. At three a.m., before the night 
had left the forest, we paraded our army of 
prisoners, made certain they were secure 
against escape, and started back on our 
thirty -mile journey to the coast. We 
travelled speedily, and the greatest trouble 
I had was to prevent my exultant police 
from whipping up the prisoners and wit- 
nesses by the too-frequent application of 
bamboo whips culled from the bush. 

On Good Friday morning at noon 
we arrived back at Iamalele, where the 


prisoners and witnesses were put into a 
strong police camp, and I returned to the 
patrol-boat to enjoy what 1 felt was a well- 
earned rest. 


ITH a start 
which  al- 
most caused 
him to drop 

his rifle, Jack Hark 
ness halted on the 
edge of the jungle. 


He rubbed his eyes 
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The beast flat- 
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ground and writhed 
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suppliant dog. The 
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and stared, rubbed girl stooped and 
them again and stared ee ee ae ee ___, patted its head; then 
harder. No, he de- . she rose. 
cided, he was not A very strange story from the wild Bush- “Come, ‘Pop- 
dreaming. Amazing veld country of South Africa, told to the py’!” she com- 
though it was, that Author by an old hunter a few hours manded, 


which he saw must | 
be solid reality. 

+ In the centre of | 
the open glade into | 
which he was looking | 


before his death. Mr. Patrick writes: 
“I have endeavoured to set it out as a 
connected narrative, and I believe it to be 
true, though naturally it is impossible 
for me to vouch for all its details.” 


She moved slowly 
across the glade at 
tight angles to the 
spot where crouched 
the hunter, and he 


stood a large fig-tree. 
Near the edge of its 
shadows, seated upon an ant-hill, was a 
girl—a white girl, for long flaxen hair hung 
upon her shoulders. By her side, half- 
crouching, half-sitting, was what appeared 
to be a dog, but a second glance showed 
the experienced hunter that this was 
no dog. Those heavy, hunched shoulders, 
that broad head with its massive jaws and 
bulging cheek-muscles, and above all that 
yellowish, black-spotted hide, could belong 
to but one animal, a spotted hyena—better 
known in South Africa as a tiger-wolf. 
Jack shrank back noiselessly into the 
shadow of the brush to watch the strange 
tableau. 7 

For some minutes the girl sat motionless, 
her eyes fixed on the jungle which on all sides 
walled in:the glade, her hands idly plucking 
at the scattered stalks of withered grass. 
Then alow whimper from the beast crouching 
by her side drew her attention and she 
lowered her eyes and spoke, her voice 
coming clearly to the watcher’s ears. 

“Ts ‘Poppy’ hungry ? ”’ she said. 

There was a peculiarly childish note in 
the words. 

“** Poppy ’ very greedy,” she continued, 
“ but I’ll give him one, and no more.” 

She thrust her hand into a buckskin 
wallet hanging at her side and drew out a long 
strip of biltong. This she held towards the 
hyena, which took it as gently and daintily 
as any household pet might do, and, placing 
it between his paws, proceeded to eat with 
much deliberation. It looked up in evident 
expectance of more, but the girl raised a 
protesting hand. 


had ample time to 
note her appearance. 
She was tall and well-formed, plainly a 
fully - matured woman. <A_ garment of 
coarse, yellowish cotton, sleeveless and 
terminating at the knee, formed her sole 
covering. Her head, save for its mass of long, 
sun-bleached hair, was unprotected, and her 
feet were bare. 

At the edge of the jungle she halted and 
turned to look at the hyena, which had not 
moved, and Jack had a glimpse of a deeply 
bronzed face and a pair of large, light-blue 
eyes. Then, with a wave of her hand and an 
insistent ‘‘ Poppy ’’! she turned again and 
disappeared into the bush. A few seconds 
later the hyena followed at a lope ; the hunter 
had just time to note a round patch of white 
hair in the centre of its back ere the jungle 
closed behind it. 

The sense of unreality was strong in 
Jack’s mind as he left his cover and advanced 
into the open, but plain tracks, both human 
and animal, convinced him almost against 
his will that the thing had been no dream, 

“ A pet tiger-wolf!”’ he grumbled aloud, 
“Now if it had been a young lion or a tiger- 
kitten—but a_ tiger-wolf ! Well, there’s 
always somethin’ to learn in the bush!” 

He crossed the glade and examined the 
spot at which the girl had entered the jungle, 
but found the vegetation far tco dense to 
admit of his following the spoor with any 
hope of success. 

“’'Twould be chasin’ rainbows, anyway,” 
he soliloquized, turning away ; “a girl that 
tames tiger-wolves isn’t to be caught like a 
stray lamb. Reckon she knows how to look 
after herself better than I do.” 
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Six months passed, and the incident of 
the girl and the hyena had almost faded from 
Jack’s mind, his infrequent encounters with 
v-hite men having given him no opportunities 
of discussing it. He had almost decided that 
he must have dreamt the whole thing, when 
2 chance meeting occurred which finally 
convinced him of its reality. Coming late 
cae afternoon toa favourite camping-ground 
near the Letaba River, he was surprised and 
not too pleased to find the site occupied by 
a detachment of “ Zarps ’’—South African 
Republic Police. 

An invitation from the sergeant com- 
manding the patrol to share a bottle of 
dop, however, quickly dispelled_Jack’s sense 
of injury. The N.C.O. spoke English well, 
and soon he and the hunter were seated 
upon a fallen log chatting like old friends. 
The talk roamed round the usual circle of 
bush topics—the game, the condition of the 
veld, the latest gold-strike, and the iniquities 
of the natives. Presently the sergeant 
remarked :— 

“T found a queer thing up the Berg last 
week.” 

“ Yes ?. Wild man, I suppose ? ” 

“°?Twas queerer than that. A girl, a 
wild girl, and white at that td 

“Good Lord!’ exclaimed Harkness, 
recollection of his own adventure leaping to 
his mind, ‘‘ Had she long yellow hair an’ 
big chiney-blue eyes?” y 

“*Do you know her ?” cried the sergeant, 
in surprise. ‘‘ Well, there she is; you can see 
her for yourself.” . 

As he spoke, a girl had appeared from 
a nearby tent. One look assured Jack 
that here was his ‘‘ hyena girl.” Save 
that she now wore a trooper’s great-coat, 
instead of her former garment of yellow 
cotton, she was unchanged, Without 
showing that she was in any way aware of 
the presence of the two men, the girl walked 
to a log and, seating herself upon it, began 
to stare towards the dark bush behind which 
the sun was now sinking. For several minutes 
she stared, motionless, the two men watching 
her silently ; then of a sudden she sprang 
erect. A blood-chilling sound had come 
from the shadows of the bush, 

“ Ha-a-a-aha-aha-aha ! ’’—the so-called 
“Jaugh ” of the hyena, a sound which, no 
matter how often heard, never fails to thrill 
even the stoutest nerves. 

The girl took two swift paces towards 
the bush; then she halted irresolutely. A 
watchful trooper stepped quickly to her side 
and placed his hand upon her arm. She 
turned at the touch and, with drooping head, 
walked slowly back to the tent. — As the 
flap closed behind her, the horrible cry 
again echoed from the shadows :— 

“ a -aha-aha-aha !" 

Harkness shivered and hastily swallowed 
the contents of his mug. 

“Rum, isn’t it?’’ said the sergeant. 
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‘The same thing has happened every night 
since we got her.” 

“ But where did you get her? Who is 
she, and what does it mean ?” 

“As to where we got her, that’s soon told, 
We found her wandering round the bush back 
there in the Zoutpansberg. As to who she is, 
we believe she’s the daughter of the man you 
hunters call ‘Mad Mac.’ Heard of him ? 
No ? Well, he was a Scotch prospector who 
went dotty and set out to convert the 
Vaalpens.* Used to trek round with a Cape 
cart and a few oxen and preach to any 
natives who would listen to him. According 
to the natives, he used to have a girl with him, 
Well, of late he disappeared, and accounts 
came in that the girl was roaming round 
alone, living with the Vaalpens or in the bush 
just as fancy took her, so I got orders to 
fetch her in if I came across her. As to what 
it means, well, you might guess; the girl's 
mad, Not raving mad, you know, but gone 
in some way that maybe a scientific man 
could explain, but I can't. In development 
she’s a grown woman, as you can sce, but,in 
general ways and talk—not that she talks 
much—she’s a five-year-old child, I’m acting 
under orders, as I say, or else I'd leave her 
alone ; she’s safer and happier in the bush, 
I reckon, than she'll be in the asylum where 
they'll put her.” 

“ But the wolf. ig 

“Oh, you'd better ask Mbombo about 
that.” The sergeant nodded towards an 
elderly Zulu who sat upon the disselboom 
(shaft) of a wagon close by. ‘ He’s our guide, 
and what he doesn’t know of the bush-veld 
isn’t known to anyone else. He talks fair 
English. Hey, Mbombo |” he called. 

The native looked up, a pinch of snuff 
arrested halfway to his nose. 

““Can you tell us, Mbombo,” went on the 
N.C.O., “why that wolf comes round and 
howls every night ?” 

“He look for his missis,” was the strange 
Teply. 

“‘ His missis!’’ exclaimed Jack. ‘‘ D’you 
mean the white girl ? ”” 

“Yes, Baas,” replied the Zulu, calmly, 
helping himsclf to the snuff. 

“But what the—— How in——!” 

Mbombo raised asoothing hand, “Listen, 
Baas,” he said. ‘‘ You Baas, you old hunter. 
You know blackman ways. You know black- 
man he not hurt mad people. He not shut 
dem up; he let dem do what dey like. Mad 
people dey what mis'nary call sacred. 
Well den, Baas, the wild beas’ t’'ink dey 
sacred, too, Blackman he know more dan 
whiteman, Wild beas’ know more dan black- 
man, Dat w If he de frien’ of de girl. She go 
’way, he cry. He very sorry ie 

“Tl make him sorry with a dose of lead 
if he keeps howling round this camp,” growled 
the sergeant. 


* Arace of bushmen in the Northern Transvaal. 
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“Jack shrank back into the shadow of the brush to watch the strange tableau.” 


“No, sar,” said the Zulu, earnestly. 
“You don’ do dat. Dat wolf he frien’ of 
whiteman now. So long dey don’ hurt him, 
he dere frien’. Maybe one day he save 
whiteman life.” 

The sergeant laughed. ‘ That'll do, 
Mbombo ; your fairy tale isn’t as good as 
usual to-night,” 

Harkness, however, did not laugh. 
Emotions strange to him were stirring in his 
consciousness. There was sympathy with the 
girl who was going from a life of wild freedom 
to one of rigid restraint; that he could 
understand, But there was something more. 
Conld it be sympathy with a beast, and that 
beast a hyena ? 


After all, he meditated, why should he 
not feel sorry for an animal—even a hyena— 
which had lost a friend ? There were good 
and bad animals as well as men, and no doubt 
“Poppy ” belonged to the former class ; he 
must do so, else why his concern, evidenced 
by his persistent haunting of the camp? 
Jack reached a decision ; he would not shoot 
‘ Poppy.’’ Satisfied, he pulled the blanket 
over his head and closed his eyes, the last 
sound he heard being a far-away ‘“‘ Ha-a-a- 
aha-aha-aha | ”” 

Harkness did not forget his resolve con- 
cerning ‘‘ Poppy,” and many a spotted 
marauder owed its continued existence to 
the old hunter's half-superstitious scruples. 
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He was constantly on the look-ovt for 
‘* Poppy's” white patch, but not once 
during the months which followed did he 
catch sight of it. 

Nearly a year had passed since his talk 
with the sergeant ere Jack again had news of 
the friendly hyena. It was in the little town of 
Leydsdorp, whither he had come to purchase 
ammunition and dispose of his accumulation 
of pelts and bi/tong. His business done, he 
adjourned to the ‘‘ canteen” to quench a 
long-standing thirst. He found the place 
deserted save for the Dutch barman and a 
stranger who lay at full length on a bench, 
turning over the pages of a tattered novel. 
Jack ordered his drink and was chatting 
in Dutch with the barman when a sudden, 
vigorous exclamation in English drew his 
attention to the other occupant of the room. 

“Infernal rubbish!” growled thestranger. 
The book hurtled across the room, and he 
lifted himself to a sitting posture. ‘‘ Tell me,” 
he went on, addressing himself to Harkness. 
“ What d’you reckon them writin’ men knows 
about the bush ? Here's a fellow who talks 
about the noble lion an’ the cowardly, 
sneakin’ hyena. Does that man know what 
he's talkin’ about, I ask you? I'll tell you 
he don’t! A lion’s noble an’ brave—oh, yes, 
when he’s starvin’, But when his belly’s full 
will you tell me that he’s braver than 
a wolf?” 

“T wouldn’t like to say, 
cautiously. 

“ An’ you’d bea wise man not to talk of 
what you dunno. But J know somethin’, 
an’ I'll tell you what maybe you haven’t 
learncd—though you're an’ old hunter by 
your cut. A wolf’s the bravest beast that 
walks the bush!” 

The stranger evidently had a story to tell, 
so Jack ordered two more drinks and told the 
barman to leave the bottle handy. 

s'’Twas this way,”’ began the other man, 
“T was down the Letaba a month back near 
where it joins th’ Olifants. I had a Basuto 
with me who'll tell you what I say’s true. 
We were after kudu—wanted a record head 
fora man back Jo'burg way. At first I hadn’t 
any luck, The wilde-honde (wild dogs) were 
out, an’ they'd scared the game clean away. 

« After a week we thought they'd gone 
—crossed down to the Sabi, some natives 
told us. Well, next day we made an early 
start, an’ luck was with me right away, for. 
inside the hour I came on the finest bull IT 
have ever seen. He went off at such a bat that 
I didn’t drop him cold, but we could see from 
the blood-spoor that he was badly hit. 
We started after him, reckoning to get him 
in a mile, when what did we hear but the 
yelp of the wilde-honde. They were on both 
sides of the trail, an’ it was clear they were 
runnin’ my buck. 

‘Now, another time I should have let 
them go ahead an’ get the buck, but I wanted 
meat badly and I wanted the horns worse. 


replied Jack, 
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If the dogs ‘skoffed’ the buck they’d chew 
the horns; an’ that Jo’burg guy wasn’t 
buyin’ any chewed horns. So I pushed on, 
hopin’ the brutes weren’t hungry an’ might 
clear off when they saw a white man. Sure 
enough, they kept out, but we could hear 
’em yelping an’ rustlin’ not many yards on 
either side, though we couldn’t see ’em, for 
the bush was thick round there. Well, we 
held on, and presently we came on the buck 
lyin’ down under a tree an’ I dropped him 
with a shot. Then I set the boy to skin 
him while I watched out for the dogs. 
Within a minute the brutes were yappin’ an’ 
rustlin’ all round, an’ twice one pushed his 
ugly head through the bush. The boy got 
scared, ‘ Climb, Boss !’ he said, but I wanted 
that pelt an’ horns, an’ I made him go on. 

* Presently a hullabaloo started all round 
us. The boy dropped his knife an’ scrambled 
up the tree like winkin’. Well, I wasn’t a born 
fool ; I knew what that yellin’ meant—a rush 
from all sides. So, as I didn’t want to be 
dog's meat, 1 shinned up the tree likewise. 
Take it from me, I wasn’t a second too quick, 
for the schefms (scoundrels) came in like a 
wave of teeth an’ fur, an’ before you would 
count five, there wasn’t an inch of my buck 
you could see for em. And the yowlin’ and 
yappin’ and clawin’ an snappin’ ! You know 
the wilde-honde yourself, an’ I needn’t tell 
you that if we’d been onthe ground we should 
have been torn to pieces. 

“Well there I was nicely treed, watchin’ 
my buck bein’ skoffed and wishin’ I'd a 
stick o’ dynamite handy. All of a sudden, 
right below us, I heard the yowl of a tiger- 
wolf, ‘ You're late, old man,’ says I, but I 
hadn’t time to say it twice when the bushes 
parted, an through ’em comes Mister Wolf 
like a rip-slashin’, ragin’ hurricane. He 
jumped right on top o’ that pile o’ dogs, and 
in next to tio time three of ’em were dead 
with cracked necks, and several others rollin’ 
round with their necks an’ ribs slashed open. 
You've seen a wolf scrunch the haunch-bone 
of an ox, like a kid chewin’ candy, so you 
can reckon how he'd operate on soft flesh. 

“* But that hyena didn’t have things all 
his own way ; the wilde-honde don’t leave a 
good dinner without an argument. They 
tackled him three or four at a time, but their 
hearts weren’t in it; they were thinkin’ of 
the buck all the time, and they kept on 
Jeavin’ the wolf to get another bite o’ buck, 
Wolfy wasn't thinkin’ of anything but makin’ 
good doggies of ’em—and he won, Maybe the 
scrap lasted five minutes, or maybe it wasn’t 
more than one, but the end was the dogs 
runnin’ howlin’—all but six that would never 
run any more. 

“ And then, what do you think? Did 
Wolfy sit down to a nice little tuck in? He 
did not! He sat down on his tail like an old 
dog an’ looked straight up at us as if he 
was askin’ for cheers—an’ sure he deserved 
’em, for he was chewed up some, for all he 
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took it calm. ‘ Good ol’ boy!’ I called out, 
an’ if you'll believe me that ol’ wolf wriggled 
an’ twisted like a dog you've said a kind 
word to! 

“Tis a witch, Boss,’ says the boy, who 
was shiverin’ fit to tumble. But I told him 
it was nothin’ but a good old hyena that I'd 
never say a hard word against any more. 
There he sat for a couple of minutes, givin’ a 
lick at his cuts and a side-squint at us every 
now and again. Then he got up and with 
another back-look an’ a wriggle he loped off 
into the bush. Well, we climbed down and 
took a peep at our buck. It wasn’t skotfed so 
badly as I'd thought, so we cut off the head 
and a haunch and left the rest for Wolfy ; 
he sure deserved it, for he did what no lion 
I ever heard tell of would do, If ever I meet 
him the half of anythin’ I shoot is his. Ill 
know him, for sure, for there’s a big white 
patch—a bush-fire burn, I expect—right in 
the middle of his back. I saw it plain as 
plain when he loped back into the bush,” 

The stranger paused and re-filled the 
glasses. “‘ Here’s to Wolfy !’’ he said. ‘“‘ May 
he never go to bed hungry!” 

Jack Harkness drank the toast in silence. 
He was aware of a sense of exultation, as if 
he had heard of the gallant act of a dear 
friend. For a moment he thought of con- 
fiding his knowledge of “ Poppy’ to the 
other, but a feeling of doubt checked his 
utterance. Perhaps the stranger, sympathetic 
though he seemed to be, would not under- 
stand ; perhaps he might even laugh. No, 
Jack decided ; only a man of whose sympathy 
he was assured should share his knowledge. 

Contrary to his usual custom, the old 
hunter prepared to depart that very after- 
noon, His desire for human companionship 
had vanished. He did not try to account for 
the change in his feelings ; he only knew that 
he wanted to get back to the bush. 

Months and years went by, and Jack’s 
visits to the fringes of civilization became 
more and more infrequent. His friends de- 
clared he had got the “Tap.”* In one 
subject only did he exhibit interest—that of 
hyenas and their doings, and, as this got to 
be known among the hunters, prospectors, 
and settlers of that wild region, it became the 
rule with all who met him to regale him with 
astory of a wolf. Some of these stories may 
have been true, or at least founded on fact, 
but the majority were certainly “ yarns.” 
Jack accepted all such tales without 
question ; that ‘' Poppy ’’ was the hero in 
every case he had no doubt, yet he kept his 
own peculiar knowledge to himself, feeling 
that to speak of it, save to one who could 
understand and sympathize, would be dis- 
loyal to the beast which had proved himself 
“the friend of man,” 

The Boer War came, but its coming 
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affected the. bush-veld but little. A few 
scattered bands of ‘‘ bushmen” played 
hide-and-seek with one another about its 
fringes for some months, but though Jack 
often encountered such parties neither side 
offered him injury. Peace came, bringing 
little change to the wilderness; but the 
passing years left their mark on the hunter, 
He began to realize that he was getting old ; 
his strength and endurance were fading. A 
hard life and repeated attacks of the fever 
which none who dwell in the bushlands can 
long avoid were telling their tale. A fear that 
he would die began to grow upon him ; a fear 
not of death itself, but of leaving the animal 
whose protector he now firmly believed him- 
self to be without a human guardian. He 
determined he would not die until he had 
found a friend for ‘‘ Poppy.’’ Somewhere, if 
not in the bushlands then in the towns, he 
would surely come across some sympathetic 
soul. 

Months passed, and under the strainof his 
restless hunt and constant disappointment 
Jack's energies steadily waned. He had 
searched the townships, from Messina in the 
north to Barberton in the south, from Ku- 
mati in the east to Pietersberg in the west, 
in vain; then at last, in his own ‘“ home ” 
town of Leydsdorp, he began to hope again, 
A stranger—a Government official, it was 
said—had recently passed through on his 
way to the Olifants River, where he was now 
encamped with a party of natives. His 
mission was not known, but it was believed 
to be connected with the establishment of a 
game reserve. This news filled the old hunter 
with elation. A Government official must be 
a man of education and understanding, and 
anyone interested in the preservation of 
game would surely be in sympathy with the 
things of the wild. 

Waiting only to repenish his store of pro- 
visions, the old man started on his last trek, 
He hoped to reach the stranger’s camp, 
which was distant about seventy miles, 
inside a week, but ill-fortune dogged him 
from the first. The rains were early that 
year and many of the familiar bush-paths 
impassable ; he was forced to follow less- 
known and more circuitous tracks. Often 
he was compelled to retrace his steps, and 
once, in unusually thick bush-country, he 
found himself travelling in a circle, and was 
only saved from being completely “ bushed ” 
by a chance meeting with a party of natives, 
Later his old enemy fever attacked him and 
held him to a single camp for over a week, 

In spite of everything, however, he did 
not give way to despair, and no sooner were his 
aching limbs able to bear the weight of his 
emaciated frame than he set out on the 
trail again. But the limits of his endurance 
were rapidly being approached ; a heavy 
numbness crept over brain and body, and 
at last he stumbled blindly over the rain- 
soaked trails, sustained only by his invincible 


determination to find a protector - for 
“Poppy.” 

It was not until the fortieth day after his 
departure from Leydsdorp that Jack crawled 
into the “‘Government’”’ camp near the 
junction of the Letaba with the Oliphants 
River. He dragged his aching body to the 
door of the largest tent, and there sank 
down in a stupor of utter exhaustion, 
Consciousness returned some hours later, 
and he found himself lying in a comfortable 
camp-bed, His body felt numb, but his 
mind and memory were clearer than he 
had known them to be for years. He looked 
round the tent and saw, seated in a deck- 
chair by the bedside, a young man clad in 
khaki shirt and breeches—the dress of a 
“Government man.” The slight movement 
caused the stranger to look up from the book 
which he had been reading. 

“Well,” he said, seeing that the old 
man was conscious, “‘how do you feel 
now ?” 

Jack tried to raise himself, but failed. 
He looked anxiously at the other for a 
moment. 

‘* Are youthe man that knows all about 
animals ?”’ he inquired at last in a half- 
a 

‘he stranger smiled. ‘‘ Well, not quite 
all, but I know a good bit.” 

“ An’ you can write, I ’spose ? I could 
once, but I’ve forgotten it.” Jack’s voice was 
getting stronger. 

The other nodded. ‘‘ Do you want me to 
write something for you ?”’ he asked, taking 
up avpencil and writing-pad. 

‘he old man gave a sigh of apparent 
satisfaction. For a few moments he lay 
silent ; then he said :— 

“‘T want to tell yousomethin’, an’ I want 
you to write it so’s you won't forget. Will 
you doit?” 

“ With pleasure,”’ was the reply. 
ahead.” 

The story which old Jack Harkness told, 
with many pauses and much _ irrelevant 
detail, is that which, in other words, has been 
here set down. Fantastic though it was, the 
official, as he listened, became convinced of 
its essential truth. At last the old man con- 
cluded :— 

“I'm dyin’, I know; I'll never see 
mornin’, but I'll go out happy if you’ll 
promise that ‘Poppy’ ’ll come to no hurt— 
that no one’ll shoot him.” 

The other held out his hand. 

“T promise,” he said. ‘‘ As far as my 
power to prevent it goes, ‘Poppy’ shall come 
to no harm.” 

Jack gave the hand afeeble pressure; then 
he closed his eyes and slept for a space. It 
was night when he next opened them. The 
official still sat by his side, busily writing by 
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the light of a lantern. He looked up at the 
sound of the dying man’s voice. 

“I want you to put the light out,” said 
the faint whisper, ‘‘ so I can see the bush.” 

The official turned out the light and 
opened wide the tent flaps. A moon had 
risen and was filling the partially-cleared 
space about the camp with alternate patches 
of white light and dense shadow. There was 
silence in the tent. Suddenly the old hunter 
sat upright; his hand reached out and 
gripped the arm of the man who sat by his 
side, 

“**Poppy’s’ comin,” he said in a low 
but perfectly clear voice. ‘ ‘Poppy’s’ a- 
comin’ to say good-bye.” 

There was a moment’s pause; then, 
seemingly from but a few yards’ distance. 
came a long-drawn cry :— 

“* Ha-a-a-aha-aha-aha-aha !” 

The official half-started from his seat; 
a hunched, shambling form was loping from 
shadow to shadow across the clearing. It 
vanished in the bush, and a second time that 
nerve-shaking cry split the air. 

Jack Harkness fell back upon his pillow. 

* Good-bye, ‘ Poppy’ ol’ boy,” he mur- 
mured, then he closed his eyes for the last 
time. 

The above narrative is substantially 
what I heard from the lips of Jack Harkness - 
shortly before his death in my tent. As 
already stated, I believe it to be true, though 
it is naturally impossible for me to vouch 
for all its details. I visited Leydsdorp some 
months after the hunter’s death, and sought 
what confirmation was possible of his strange 
tale. I learned from several persons that a 
mentally-defective girl, answering the de- 
scription given by Jack, had been brought in 
from the bush. veld by a party of police some 
years before the Boer War ; they had found 

er wandering alone in the bush. The other 
man’s account of the attack by a hyena upon 
the pack of wild dogs was confirmed by a 
native who was with him at the time. No 
doubt the story was somewhat exaggerated, 
but such attacks are by no means unknown. 
It is a strange fact, well known to all ex- 
perienced hunters, that the spotted hyena 
—gencrally the most cowardly of beasts— 
will at times attack the terrible hunting 
dogs, from which all other animals flee. 
The late F. C. Selous, than whom there was 
no greater authority upon African animals, 
once told me that he had known a spotted 
hyena to hold at bay a whole pack of wild 
dogs and eventually retire with the honours 
of war, 

Of course old Jack was insane as far as 
his imagined guardianship of ‘‘ Poppy ” was 
concerned, but in other respects he appeared 
quite lucid. 
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T took three and a half months for my 
natives to get tired of wandering and 
come back gladly to steady labour 
and the consequent enjoyment of 

white men’s foods and goods. For the whole 
of that time I was completely alone—save 
only for the companionship of Togo, my dog 
—seeing not a single human being and 
having no communication whatever with 
the outside world. 

1 embarked upon that period of loneli- 
ness with great uneasiness. I guessed I 
should see no one, for I had obtained my 
quarterly supply of stores only a little while 
before, and there was no reason why another 
vessel should call. Solitude, I knew, made 
men mad. In my roamings [ had seen many 
cases of it and heard of others—-of men whom 
need for companionship had driven to hold- 
ing long and involved dialogues with them- 
selves, their dogs, or even the stumps of 
trees. My fear that I might follow their 
example was so strong that during the first 
few nights I could scarcely sleep for thoughts 
of it, and often during the day I tried to 
catch myself in the act of soliloquy. 

Maybe the surroundings of those other 
men were peculiarly empty of interest, 
maybe my own were peculiarly full. Perhaps 
my gregarious instinct was only partially 
developed. Anyway, all I know is that [ 
found the loneliness not so terrible after all. 
All about me were things so interesting as 
to compensate very considerably for lack of 
human association, 

Moreover, there was always the planta- 
tion and the jungle’s insistent attack. Some- 
times I took a tool and slashed at the rampant 
weeds, but one man could do nothing against 
such a multitude of hostile growths. I 
consoled myself with the thought that the 
natives would be fresh when they returned 
and would be able to tackle the task of 
clearing the palms with unusual vigour, 

At times, too, there came to me the 
desire to see human beings. I thought of 
various populous places in which 1 had 
been, of men in thousands and tens of 
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The story of an adventurer who, tired 
of wandering, accepted an invitation to 
settle down on the little-known western 
coast of Cape York Peninsula—-Australia’s 
Farthest North—and there endeavour to 
make a coconut plantation out of the 


primeval jungle. Save for savage blacks, 
whom he had to tame and train as 
labourers, Mr. McLaren was utterly alone, 
“monarch of all he surveyed”; there was 
no other white man anywhere near. In 
this vast, lonely wilderness, surrounded by 
wild Nature and wilder natives, the solitary 
pioneer passed eight years—years crowded 
with incident and adveature. , 


thousands, of the crowds I had passed in 
streets, sat with in trains, ’buses, and tram- 
cars, and to whom I had never addressed a 


word. Here I would have talked for hours 
to any one of them. It seemed to me that 
in my time I had wasted a distressing 


number of opportunities of companionship. 

As for Togo, my dog, he was decidedly 
lonely. He didn't find interest all about him 
as I did; the new and strange in his sur- 
roundings he had exhausted long before. 
He seemed to long for the company of other 
dogs—even the natives’ curs which, though 
he had treated them more or less disdain- 
fully, were at least companions of a sort, 
with whom, if need be, he could have 
quarrelled or fought. Now all he could do 
was growl at the friendly little birds and 
drive them away with a great display of 
ferocity, after which he would come to me 
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with an expression on his face which seemed 
to ask what the deuce had happened to the 
world that a dog of his breeding and attain- 
ments was reduced to the frightening of 
small and harmless birds. I have never seen 
a dog so bored as he was. 
wrote much in my diary during that 
Period of solitude, and also read a great deal— 
had a plentiful supply of books—always 
for many hours at night and often during 
most of the day. But my primary interest 
was in the things outdoors. 

There were many kinds of snakes in the 
bush, of all sorts of colours and lengths, and 
many of them exceedingly venomous. Usu- 
ally, however, they kept out of the way, and 
we scldom saw one in camp. Now, however, 
with the place deserted, they began to visit 
the huts, and numerous tracks showed in 
the sand. They came frequently to the 
cleared space about my house, came boldly, 
insolently, scarcely stirring out of my way 
when I went forth. In the third month of 
my solitude I shot eleven of them, but this 
did not seem to deter them. Indeed, some 
of them grew bolder, coming right up to the 
front of the veranda and basking there 
casually as though contemptuous of my guh. 


A DREADFUL ORDEAL. 


One night a snake entered the house itself, 
providing me with one of the most dreadful 
experiences of my whole life. It was a little 
after midnight when it came—a dark, still 
night, so close and hot that for an hour or 
more I had lain restlessly on my bed in 
the little room, naked save for a Malayan 
sarong. Everything was so quiet that the 
lapping of the tide on the beach made a 
clear and rounded tinkling, and the breath- 
ing of Togo, as he lay asleep on the floor 
in the other room, sounded quite loud. 

Suddenly I heard a slight rustling on the 
Papuan mats that covered the floor in the 
larger room. Throwing up the mosquito 
net I rose, took my gun, lit the gas, and 
stepped to the open doorway, guessing the 
while what had caused the noise. 

Thad merely a glimpse of the other room, 
for the meter was empty and there was only 
a breath of acetylene in the pipes. The 
flicker of light, however, was sufficient to 
show me, in the middle of the floor, making 
straight for the sleeping dog, a carpet-snake 
a full twelve feet long. I shouted, and Togo 
awoke at once into barking and snapping 
and snarling activity, with much rushing 
hither and thither. Then the gas gave a 
final flicker and went out, but not before I 
had seen the big snake make for the wall 
and slither up towards the roof. Evidently 
it considered that while a sleeping dog might 
be tempting prey, a dog very much awake 
was another thing altogether. 

I quickly made a bonfire of matches on 
the table that occupied the centre of the 
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room. To have recharged the gas-meter 
would have taken such a time that the snake 
would probably have disappeared before L 
finished. ‘Lie bonfire of matches revealed the 
snake lying along the ridge-pole of the house, 

Seizing a spear that hung on the wall, 
I poked at it until its head was in such 
a position as to allow me to get at it. Then 
I shot it—with both barrels of a 12-bore 
shot-gun. Thereupon the snake’s great 
length came down and down, till it hung 
straight over the table and the flari 
matches like a mighty rope. Then it stop) 
Spite of the fact that its ugly head was 
almost completely shot away, it was still 
full of life and vigour, and the end of its tail 
had taken a strong grip of the ridge-pole. 

Togo, still growling, sprang up on to 
the table and sank his teeth in it, while I 
beat it with the gun. I was more than a 
little unstrung ; those long weeks of solitude 
had affected my nerves. Dropping my gun, 
I grasped it with both hands and pulled. 

Then, all of a sudden, the horrible thin, 
Teleased its hold on the ridge-pole an 
came tumbling down in a mighty mass that 
blotted out the little bonfire of matches. 
Next moment I was hanging on to the door- 
post for dear life, for in falling the snake 
had taken a full turn round my arm, cover- 
ing it from elbow to shoulder. With its tail, it 
got a grip of the further side of the table, and 
in an instant it was constricting with all its 
strength! I distinctly remember screaming. 

The great coil about my arm was 
hard as iron, and as cold. I felt the 
muscles tauten against mine, and the power 
was terrific. My arm was paralyzed; my 
brain refused to act. With my bare foot 
1 tried to kick at the thick body stretching 
to the table, meanwhile trying to wrench 
myarm free. But all my efforts were futile; 
that cold grip became harder and harder. 

What was left of the reptile’s head hung 
down from my arm, and Togo was snapping 
at it, now and then gripping it and pulling. 
Sometimes he brushed my naked leg; and 
the warmth of his body was gratifying after 
the coldness of the coil about my arm. I 
shouted words of encouragement and praise, 
though why I should have done so I do not 
know, for, willing though he was, he could 
do nothing. 

It seemed to me that I had clung to the 
doorpost for hours—though it was really 
only a few moments, as I saw afterwards by 
my watch—before the coil began to slacken. 
With the pull of the big snake upon it 
the table was turning over; the creature 
was losing its ‘‘ purchase." A moment later 
the table crashed over, the coil relaxed and 
dropped heavily to the floor, and my arm 
was tree. Dashing into my bedroom, I found 
some matches and struck one. The snake 
was gliding slowly out of the main doorway 
on to the veranda, Togo still barking at its 
maimed head. 
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By the time it had reached the 
ground, where I could see it more or less 
plainly in the clear darkness, I was ready 
and waiting for it, and with some charges of 
buckshot blew it to pieces. Then I recharged 
the gas-meter and lay with all the lights on 
until daybreak, afraid to shut my eyes for 
fear I should again encounter that monstrous, 
gleaming snake. For many nights after- 
wards I lay fitfully awake thinking of it, 
while, as for Togo, I am sure he realized 
full well that he himself had been the object 
of the snake’s intrusion, for often he would 
awaken with a sudden yelp and spring up 
bristling, exactly as though he, too, had 
imagined a quiet rustling on the Papuan mats. 

That experience disrupted my interest 
in the life about me. I felt I was a fool to 
live here alone like this; my crowded 
solitude was too crowded altogether. I 
came to hate it, and to so ache for the 
presence of human beings that for hours at a 
time I would sit on the beach and stare down 
the coast at occasional far-away smokes 
from native camp-fires, trying to persuade 
myself that they were a little nearer than 
when I saw them last. 


MY NATIVES COME BACK. 


When my natives finally returned, quite 
unexpectedly, I was as happy as I had ever 
been in my life, for I was once more among 
my kind, withal the most primeval of 
them, revelling in their crowding presence 
about the house, delighting in the sound of 
their voices and the sight of their queer, 
familiar faces, the while Mary Brown was 
declaring earnestly that she would never leave 
me again. 

Babies were shown to me so that I 
could appreciate their growth, and some of 
the men presented me with freshly-speared 
fish and bundles of jungle-fruit and yams. I 
handed out largesse in the form of tobacco 
to those who asked it, and also to the few 
whodid not, while Togo raced delightedly with 
the dogs he had hitherto despised, his aloof- 
ness for the time completely forgotten. 

Thus, in a burst of human noises, did 
my fourteen weeks of solitude end; and 
so strange did it all seem that for hours that 
night I sat on the veranda and stared along 
the beach at the camp-fires flicking holes 
in the darkness. 

The natives were as glad to be back as 
I was to have them back. Besides having 
missed their regular ration of tobacco and 
the trade-goods which were their wages, 
they had found the wild, free life not nearly 
so satisfying as it had once been. In that 
other haunt of theirs things to eat were 
far less abundant than they were here, and 
though at one time this would have troubled 
them but little, it mattered a great deal now, 
often causing them to go hungry. They had 
depended so long on being fed from my store- 


room that much of their skill in hunting was 
one. 

f Further, various misfortunes had 
attended them. During the day of their 
arrival and the next they told me of them, 
now and then interrupting the telling with 
wails and fragments of mourning chants. 
One of the young men had been taken by a 
shark when swimming a river-mouth—taken 
so quickly that those on the shore saw only 
the flash of a fin, a downward jerk of the 
man's black head, and then a wide, pink 
stain ; there was not even time for a cry. 

Another of the young men had been 
found a little way back from the beach with 
a spear through his chest and another in 
his throat—the work of a raiding bush- 
tribe. According to custom, they had 
brought the body with them, wrapped in 
paper-bark, the young man’s father carrying 
the burden most of the time, but his mother 
occasionally lending a hand. As the story 
was told to me, the dreadful parcel lay close 
beside my feet, and I was hard put to it to 
dissuade the father from opening it in order 
to enlist my sympathy. 

My people also gave me a circumstantial 
account of the murder by natives of a white 
man at a spot some three hundred miles or 
more from where they had camped. It was 
so remarkable for multiplicity of details— 
even to the number of the club blows—that 
I thought they were referring to some more 
or less legendary happening of years before. 
It was with great surprise, therefore, that I 
learnt that it had occurred only a short time 
before—on the day they had left for the 
return journey, in fact. 

The news, they explained, had come to 
them by means of smoke-signals. The signals 
had gone up farther along the coast, and the 
makers of the signs had obtained the infor- 
mation from ‘‘ smokes ” they had seen still 
farther away. The tidings had thus been 
relayed all the way from the actual scene 
of the tragedy. 

I questioned them closely, for it seemed 
to me absurd that they could have learned 
all this by means of threads of smoke. I 
told them the varn was ridiculous, but they 
merely shook their heads and stoutly main- 
tained that it was true. They had read the 
signals perfectly, they said; there was no 
possibility of mistake. I questioned them 
again and again, seeking to bring forth con- 
tradictions, but the story remained the same 
in all essentials, and at length I put the 
matter from me. 

Nevertheless, the tale was true. I 
heard it from the captain of the store-ship 
the next time she came. A tragedy had 
happened at the identical spot the natives 
had named, at the identical time they had 
stated, and in the identical manner described. 
In newspapers brought by the store-ship I 
read of the stir the affair had caused, for 
the victim was a well-known missionary, 
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“Then I shot it—with both barrels of a twelve-bore shot-gun.” 
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renowned for his courage and his fine work 
among the-natives. I think I must have 
been the first white man to hear of his cruel 
slaying. 

NATIVE “WIRELESS.” 


In the course of my eight years’ sojourn 
among these people I encountered many 
examples of their ability to converse by 
means of smoke-signals. Any morning I 
might see them make on the beach, close to 
the edge of the water—that being the 
position whence a signal could best be seen 
—a bright, quick-flaring fire which presently 
they would so overlay with green boughs 
that a thick grey mass of smoke went up. 

Then—a man to each side of it—a wide 
sheet of bark was so held across the fire, 
and removed again, that the general uprising 
of the smoke was abruptly cut off and as 
abruptly released. For maybe half an hour 
these movements would be repeated, the 
periodicity of the intervals varying con- 
siderably the while. Then someone would 
explain to me that they were informing a 
neighbouring friendly tribe that, say, a 
son had been born to the wife of one of the 
old men, that a dance was to be held that 
night in honour of the event, and that three 
kangaroos had been speared for the 
subsequent feast. 

Or maybe a labourer would drop his axe 
and stare steadily awhile along the shore, 
explaining, when I asked him what he saw, 
that a certain man of a certain tribe had 
died within the hour. In order to prove to 
me that this was not merely an excuse to 
rest from his labours, he would point far 
down the coast toa vanishing and reappearing 
rod of silvered smoke. 

On one occasion that distant plume of 
smoke gave news of a momentous kind, 
though I did not realize it at the time. Some 
of the natives had picked up from me various 
scraps of English, and one of these inter- 
preted the message and commented on it, 
something like this :— 

“ Plenty fellers fight. Them people who 
make the smoke been hear the news from 
one ‘nother people what been hear it from 
the men belong one cutter what been anchor 
at their camp. Plenty fellers fight, and 
plenty come dead. And all them fellers, 
they white fellers. Yes—white fellers. And 
they too much plenty, my word! Them 
people who make the smoke, they say them 
white fellers more plenty than the people 
longa their camp, more plenty than the 
people longa this camp, more plenty than 
altogether people longa altogether camps. 
Ah-ugh! I no’ believe! It’s yarn, Master 
—you know, gammon-talk, I no’ believe 
there’s so many white fellers as all that.” 

I, too, inclined to the belief that it was 
a" yarn,”’ an elaborately exaggerated report, 
perhaps, of a quarrel between two men on a 
vessel, or something of the kind. It was not 
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until weeks later that I learned it was true 
—terribly true. That pidgin-English inter- 
pretation of a message in smoke was my first 
intimation of the beginning of the Great War! 

1 would have given a great deal to learn 
how they translated those smoke-signals 
into intelligibility, to know the code em- 
ployed. But I never knew, for whenever I 
asked them to tell me they steadily refused, 
saying it was no use them trying to explain 
it as I could never understand it, any more 
than they could understand the white lights 
of my house, which gave to night the bright 
ness of day. But as they intimated they 
would consider it a favour if I allowed the 
matter to drop, I guessed that—rather than 
being difficult—the secret of ‘‘ smoke- 
talking,” like the reason for their carrying 
the bodies of their dead about with them, 
was one which for some motive of their own 
they were determined to keep to themselves. 

On the way back from their other 
haunt the natives had collected and brought 
along with them various members of other 
coastal tribes—a score or more men, five Or 
six women, and a sprinkling of children— 
and the coming of these strangers had 
several outstanding results. 

One was that 1 became a father by 
purchase, so to speak. A day or two after 
the homecoming, Mary Brown came to me 
and asked if 1 would like a little boy. 

“He belongs to them other people, and 
his mother is dead, and his father not want 
him,” she explained. ‘ His father he not 
want to be bothered with him. He want 
kill him—yes! In his camp away there 
along the beach, he tell me he want kill him 
like anything. He proper bad man, I think, 
I telled him No; he must not do that. It 
was bad, I said. Very bad. I speak that 
missionary and Government not like that 
kind of thing. But he not know anythin, 
*bout missionary and Government. I talk 
him plenty. And I telled him that ’spose he 
bring that small boy here, might be you buy 
him. Give him plenty somethings from 
store, That feller greedy man, and he like 
plenty somethings from the store. That 
boy he nice little feller. ‘Spose he get killed, 
Icry plenty. Ah! plenty.” 

I had the man and his son brought to 
me. The child was a sturdy little chap, two 
years old or less, with skin glossy black anda 
rounded stomach which later, I found, swelled 
visibly when he ate. The father was a tall, 
thin-shanked savage, obtrusively nude, with 
eyebrows of astonishing heaviness, and a nose 
so wide and flat that the nostrils were in 
line with the corners of the mouth—-alto- 
gether exactly my idea of a man who would 
slay his son because he “ not want to be 
bothered with him,” though till then I had 
had no notion at all of what a man who would 
slay his son would look like. 

We conversed in gestures, fragments of 
native speech, and translations by Mary 
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Brown, for this amiable brute knew no 
English at all. He didn’t see any harm in 
killing the boy, he said, in reply to my 
attempts to convince him of the dreadful 
iniquity of the thing. He had neither the 
inclination nor the ability to look after him. 
That wasa woman's job. He wasn’t a woman; 
he was a maa and a hunter aad a warrior. 
Nursing a child was not his business. 


A FATHER BY PURCHASE. 


Seeing it was useless to talk further, I 
took him into the store-room, leaving the 
boy on the veranda, and laid on a table 
near him a tomahawk, a pound of tobacco, 
and a fathom of red cloth. These things, I 
said, I would exchange for the child. 

He looked eagerly at the articles and 
examined them, turning over the tomahawk, 
unfolding the cloth, smelling the tobacco. 
Then he shook his head, gazed about him, 
and presently began pointing a long black 
finger at half the things in the room, taking 
them singly, shelf by 
shelf, indiscriminately 
indicating articles which 
would be of little use to 
him, such as a carpenter's 
plane; and articles of no 
use to him at all, such as 
a box of burners for my 
gas. Then he went over 
them again, adding a few 
more, and finally extended 
his hands wide apart above 
his head —the _ gesture 
meaning “a!l.”” 

Whereupon there 
burst from Mary Brown, 
who had followed us in, a 
tornado of native speech— 
far too rapid for my poor 
knowledge of the tongue, 
but plainly denunciatory. 
For a full five minutes she 
continued it, her eyes glar- 
ing, her black face twisted 
with rage as I had never 
seen it twisted before, 
stamping her small black 
foot on the floor, shaking 
her small black fist in the 
man’s face. 

Then she thrust the 
tomahawk, the pound of 
tobacco, and the fathom of 
cloth into his hand and 
pushed him through the 
doorway. He showed no 
resentment at all, but went 
meekly, uncomplainingly, 
like a man_ bewildered 
and not a little afraid, 
as any man might be 
after being denounced, 
rebuked, and threat- 


“Fitzherbert,” the Author’s “son 
by purchase.” 
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ened by one of a sex which he had hitherto 
despised. 

“He too much greedy devil! ’’ Mary 
exclaimed. Then the twist of rage went from 
her face and, 2 soft smile in her eyes, she 
picked up the boy and placed him in my 
arms. I christened him “ Fitzherbert.’’ He 
seemed to me such a comical little chap that 
only a comical name could suit him. There 
was nothing comic about Fitzherbert as a 
name, but as applied to my purchase it was 
distinctly so; perhaps it was because he 
was so utterly unlike what I imagined a 
Fitzherbert would be like. 

Mary, in the bigness of her heart, had a 
tremendous affection for Fitzherbert. To 
her he was exactly like a son. She gave to 
him the whole of what spare time she had, 
besides tending his every want, making 
clothes for him, and teaching him English 
from her own poor store of that tongue, 
impressing upon him that he was now tke 
son of a white man and must therefore grow 
up like one;. and each night when she 
returned to the camp she 
carried him straddled 
across her shoulders, and 
laid him in a clean bed she 
had made for him in her 
hut. And she made Willie, 
ber husband, teach him 
something of the craft of 
the bush and of the things 
of the sea, fashion for him 
toy spears and instruct him 
in their use, and tell him 
tribal folk-tales and about 
the meaning of social 
institutions, 

“When he grow up, 
he will know all about 
white men’s ways and 
black men’s ways, too,’ 
Mary said to me once in 
explanation of this method 
of training. ‘‘ He will be 
cle-ver man like anything.” 

Inall of this I had but 
little say. I was, it seemed, 
only Fitzherbert’s nominal 
possessor, and had I not 
definitely | asserted = my 
authority I should seldom 
have seen my property, In 
fact, it was only because 
Mary Brown had had 
nothing wherewith to pur- 
chase the boy that the 
opportunity was mine of 
buying him at all. 

Titzherbert accepted 
the changed condition of 
his lite with all the casual- 
ness of his race, bewailing 
the absence of his father 
not at all, making himself 
perfectly at home in my 
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house, eating European foods as com- 
placently as though he had never eaten 
any other, and so developing a liking for the 
sweetmeats I obtained for him that no 
sooner did I appear from my room at any 
time than he would come toddling along 
the veranda to me. 

The only thing he disliked in this new 
existence of his was clothes ; on every pos- 
sible occasion he promptly shed the garments 
Mary Brown so lovingly made for him, and 
delightedly went nude; and such was his 
distress when Mary reclothed him that I 
was impelled to 
order that he be 
allowed to please 
himself in the 
matter. With re- 
spect to covering 
his limbs, Fitzher- 
bert was well and 
truly a savage, and 
he maintained this 
attitude for so 
many years that 
Mary nearly broke 
her heart about it. 
She would never 
make him “all- 
same white man” 
if he didn’t wear 
clothes, she said. 
All white men wore 
clothes. She had 
never seen one 
naked. Never! 

Another _ out- 
standing result of 
the coming of those 
other coastal people 
was that my natives 
rose against me, 
being stirred 
thereto by one of 
the visitors. He 
was a young man, 
broadly built and 
long of arm, with 
a head a great deal 
too large for his 
body, and an ex- 
ceedingly ill- 
favoured face. 

He made no offer to work on the 
plantation, as did his companions, neither 
did he assist my men when they went 
hunting. Instead, he stayed always about 
the camp, gossiping with the old men and 
the women, and taking a full share of the 
labourers’ food; and long after the other 
members of his tribe returned to their 
homes he remained there, showing, indeed, 
every symptom of becoming a fixture in the 
place. 

For a time I made no objection to him 
staving. It was no business of mine if the 
natives chose to allow him to batten on 
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them in this way. But one day some of the 
labourers came to me complaining they were 
not receiving sufficient f ; and on inqui 

I found that the shortage was due to their 
giving the young gentleman with the large 
head a portion of their share. It was not 
their fashion to see a stranger hungry, they 


“It was a remarkable oration, filled with guttural 


said, when I told them this was foolish. If 
a man needed food, and they had it, they 
gave it him. The fact that the man neither 
hunted nor worked made no difference. It 
was their fashion. Meanwhile, would I 
increase the size of their portions ? 


THE STRIKE. 


I went at once to the camp, hunted up 
the cause of the trouble, and told him by 
means of the usual medley of speech and 
gesture that I definitely refused to have him 
on my hands as a guest, and that he was to 
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cease forthwith sharing the labourers’ food 
and return whence he came. If he didn’t 
start immediately, I said, I would myself 
drive him forth. He listened in silence, 


though with a curious leer on his ugly face, 
and at the end remarked that he would leave 
next day. Whereupon I nodded agreement 


mutterings and mumblings and splutterings.” 


and returned tothc house, pleasantly surprised 
at this tame ending to what I had expected 
would be a somewhat troublesome affair. 

But it didn’t end there. Next morning 
there was none of the usual procession of 
women coming to the house for supplies of 
flour for breakfast, and when I looked out 
upon the plantation not a labourer was 
to be seen, though they should have been 
at work a full hour before. Mary Brown, 
when she arrived, was strangely ill at ease, 
and filled with affrighted mutterings that 
something was wrong, but what it was she 
didn’t know. 
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““The men been talk last night—talk 
like anything—quiet feller among them- 
selves,”’ she said. ‘‘ They not let me hear 
and they not tell me because I good friend 
for you.” 

Again I went to the camp, this time 
with a revolver in my pocket. “The people, 
pronped about their 

res, took no heed of 
my presence, but sat 
silently looking at one 
another, or across the 
sea, their faces sullen 
and frowning. My only 
welcome was a great 
barking from the dogs. 
I spoke quietly to the 
group nearest me, ask- 
ing what was wrong 
that they were not at 
work as usual. There 
was no reply—only that 
sullen staring. 

More than a little 
uneasy, I spoke to 
another group, singling 
out various of its mem- 
bers and addressing 
them by name. Still 
there was no reply; 
and the only movement among them was 
that of a child trying to make towards me, 
and its mother’s restraining hand. Then, as 
I made to speak again, a man sitting by 
himself turned his head and looked at me 
defiantly: and in the tone of one who ex- 
claims at remembrance of something long 
forgotten, cried loudly :— 

“No work! Finish work!” 

Then I knew definitely that they had 
gone on strike ! 

I went back to the house, for I realized 
that in their present mood neither coaxing 
nor rebuke woul be of any use. When they 
understood that going on strike meant going 
hungry, they would be ready enough to 
work, [ told myself. But presently from the 
veranda I saw some of them, spears and 
clubs in hand, straggle out into the bush and 
others make towards a fishing-pool in the 
mouth of the creek along the beach; and 
I knew that their giving-in would not be so 
speedy a matter after dll. 

On my visit to the camp I had seen 
nothing of the large-headed youth who had 
battened so freely on the labourers; but I 
wondered if he had had anything to do with 
the revolt. There seemed to me some 
connection between my ordering him off the 
premises and this sudden cessation of work. 

There was. A little before sundown that 
day, the whole of the males of the tribe 
trooped up to the house and arrayed them- 
selves in the clear space in front. At their 
approach Mary Brown caught up Fitz- 
herbert, who was playing near, and with her 
husband hurried to the kitchen. I stepped 
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to one of the wide window-like openings in 
the cane screening of the veranda, a rifle 
in my hand and my revolver still in my 
pocket, and asked what they wanted. A 
glance at the camp showed me the women 
standing watching in a group. I could 
almost see the strained attention of their 
faces; the frightened crying of a child or 
two came clearly to my ears. 

The men were all armed, some with 
their spears tucked loosely beneath their 
arms, others grasping them with their hands, 
mostly about the middle—the favourite 
throwing position—while one or two trailed 
them between their toes. Those with clubs 
held them menacingly by the handle. I 
so swung the rifle in the crook of my arm 
that it pointed toward them tentatively, 
carelessly, singling out no one in particular, 
yet ready for definite and immediate aim. 

For a while we stood there, facing one 
another, the natives more sullen of expres- 
sion than ever, myself anxious, horribly 
afraid, and painfully aware that one man 
would have no chance of keeping back such 
a horde should they choose to rush me. 

Again I asked what they wanted, and 
allowed the rifle-point to wander aimlessly. 
Then a man laid down his spear, stepped 
forward a pace or two, and began to speak, 

It was a remarkable oration, filled with 
guttural mutterings and mumblings and 
splutterings, and punctuated by various 
wild movements of hands and feet and 
head. But its meaning was plain. It wasa 
demand that I should hail the first vessel 
that came in sight and go away. 


“YOU MUST GO AWAY!” 


The people of the “ Place of Many Big 
Trees” were tired of having a white man 
on their ground, he said in effect. What 
right had the white man to take away their 
ground like this ? It was the natives’ ground. 
It had always been their ground. And their 
fathers’ ground. The white man had no 
right to cut down and burn the jungle as he 
had done. No right at all. Many food-trees 
had the white man destroyed—white apple 
trees, and wangai trees—very many. They 
were i white man’s, 
They wondered they had not thought of 
this before. 

It was he with the large head who 
had told them of it. He was a great 
man, he of the large head, though but a 
youth, And what right had the white man 
to tell that same youth to go away? It 
was their camp—not the white man’s, They 
could have who they liked in their camp. 
It was too much. They were determined to 
drive the white man away. 

The crowd greeted this speech with many 
“ Ah-ughs!’’ and other noises intended to 
signify appreciation, and when the speaker 
had finished there burst from them a welter 
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of strange cries, accompanied by much 
thudding of clubs and rattling of spears. 
Many of them surged forwarl: a vicious 
gleam in their eyes. A laughing jackass 
Biggted from a tree near by; in the kitchen 

itzherbert was crying and Mary Brown 
crooning to him. Slowly I raised my rifle, 
fitted the butt to my shoulder, and took 
deliberate aim at the nearest of the crowd. 

With that those in front shrank back, 
while the man at whom I aimed turned and 
dived back through them; whereupon I 
realized gladly that by reason of the fact 
that no one was willing to be in front there 
was not likely to be any concerted rush. 
And neither was there, for after a time they 
drew away from the house and went strag- 
gling off to their camp, though not before 
various menacing speeches had been hurled 
at me and I had made decisive threats in 
return, 

That night was a dreadful night to me, 
and also to Mary Brown and Willie, for they 
did not go to the camp but stayed with me 
instead, for fear of what might happen to 
them as being my friends. We lay on the 
floor-mats, the three of us—Fitzherbert 
being put to sleep in my bed—with all lights 
out and keeping very still—listening, lis- 
tening, listening. For my part, I heard all 
manner of menacing sounds. Never, it 
secmed to me, had there been a night so 
filled with strange little noises. I heard them 
continuously, the ordinary sounds of the 
jungle night, distant sounds and near sounds 
and sounds born of the mating of fear and a 
strained intentness of the senses. And J] 
knew Mary Brown and Willie heard them, 
too. 

The night passed, slowly, infinitely 
slowly; and with the coming of dawn I 
slept as seldom in my life I had slept, the 
while Mary and Willie took turns at keeping 
watch; and at midday when I awoke J 
hailed the natives as they idled about the 
camp. And when they came—suspiciously, 
haltingly—i made parley with them, telling 
them they were correct in saying that I had 
no right to their land, though the Govern- 
ment man at Thursday Island had told me 
the land was mine and given me a paper, 
stamped with a great red seal, to that effect. 
It wasn't the Government man’s land to 
give, 1 told them. They were the real 
owners, and the best thing I could do was 
buy the land from them, What did they 
think of that as a way out of the difficulty ? 

They thought it a very fine way out 
indeed, and at my invitation the chiefs 
followed me into the store-room to receive 
payment at once, the amount of which they 
left entirely to me, but suggested two pounds 
of tobacco as a fair thing. Whereupon, in 
order to make a good fellow of myself, I gave 
them double that quantity of tobacco, added 
a half-dozen sheath-knives, a roll of cloth, 
and one or two other things—all of which 
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they took without expression either of 
gratitude or delight, but carried them outside 
and shared them with the others forthwith. 
Never again was there any dispute as to 
who was the owner of the land. 

The youth with the outsize in heads 
begged what he could of the tobacco and 
things I had paid the others, and that very 
day returmed to his own tribe and troubled 
me no more. As for the night during which 
I had feared the natives’ attack, I dis- 
covered long afterwards that they, too, had 
stayed awake hour after hour, listening, 
watching, armed and ready. They were 
afraid that I would attack them ! 


THE SECOND YEAR. 


In so far as it was a matter of clearing, 
and planting, and fighting rank jungle 
growths, the second year was a replica of 
the first. 

But it was a much more satisfactory 
year. The area cleared was twice as great— 
mainly because the natives were now far 
more familiar with axes and other tools, 
though still far from completely familiar 
with them. The jungle growths’ attack was 
less than half as fierce—the result of our 
persistent counter-attack, aided by partial 
failure of the rains. And the number of 
palms planted was so many that the culti- 
vated area ex- 
tended inland for 
more than a quar- 
ter of a mile and 
for twice that 
distance paralleled 
the beach—not a 
very large area as 
plantation areas 
go, but one which 
nevertheless gave 
me_ considerable 
satisfaction. I felt 
more than ever a 
Settled and Re- 
spectable Person. 

Then, too, 
there were few of 
the trials and diffi- 
culties of those 
earlier days. 
Never again was I 
left wholly alone. 
The natives 
still went on their wanderings, but the whole 
of them never went at once. They set off in 
batches of a score or more perhaps, and 
going rather hesitatingly at that, for by now 
they had become so accustomed to European 
foods and goods that voluntarily doing 
without them was not a matter to be lightly 
undertaken. Their nomadic instinct, power- 
ful though it was, was trammelled by their 
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new desires and the need to satisfy those 
desires. 

Mary Brown was true to her promise 
not to leave me again, but at times the 
wanderlust tugged strongly at her, and more 
than once I saw her wistfully watching the 
departure of a batch of wanderers, and gazing 
up the beach long after they had passed from 
sight. I think that but for a strict order 
I had given—that Fitzherbert was never to 
be taken on any of these ‘‘ walk-abouts ’’— 
she would have gone at least once. But she 
could not endure to be parted from Fitz- 
herbert ; her love for the child was stronger 
than the nomadic instinct. 

But Willie, her husband, went upon 
almost every occasion. Save only in the 
matter of changing his name, Willie was 
affected by the civilizing influence less than 
any of the others, despite the fact that he 
was brought into closer contact with it, 
having a wife whose outlook was more or less 
European, and spending most of his time at 
my house. Willie was a thoroughly con- 
servative savage, and so far as was possible, 
he allowed nothing to interfere with his 

rimeval urgings. He liked Fitzherbert 
immensely, and he liked the European foods 
and goods quite as well as the rest of the 
tribe, but he did not allow these likings to 
override his nomadic instinct. 

If it occurred to him to join a party 


A line of young palms in the plantation. In the background is 
the jungle. 


setting forth for the bush, he neither hesi- 
tated nor thought of the future, but joined 
it forthwith. Making a head-bundle of what 
few possessions lay to hand, he would grunt 
a farewell to his wife and Fitzherbert, and 
casually inform me: ‘‘ Mightbe I come back 
sometime,’ by which repetition of the in- 
definite he meant that his absence would be 
purely temporary. 


(To be concluded.) 
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| VENEZUELA 


| AT THE END OF A ROPE 


By H. G. BEDDINGTON 
Mlustrated by G. P. CARRUTHERS 


“This incident came under my notice when I was on the oilfields in Venezuela, Central 


America,” writes the Author. 


HERE are Seriain foreign customs 
which the wise cosmopolitan 
hastens to learn and obey. One of 


these is that unwritten law decreeing 
that no man shall drink in secret. 

The evening of my second day at 
Maracaibo, Venezuela, therefore, saw me at 
Pedro's, where the little tables are set on the 
pavement and soft-footed boys bring the 
drinks, Before me the ordered life of the 
famous Caribbean seaport rolled past. The 
pony of some vaguero (cowbuy) stood beside 
the motor-car of his employer, outside a new 
plate-glass-windowed shop full of the latest 
importations from the States. A fat priest 
jogged along on his mule, bobbing beneath 
his black parasol, to the great Roman 
Catholic church. 


A bay stallion, decked out in all 
the trappings of the savannahs, reared 
beneath his graceful rider as the little 


electric tram chugged past, with its motley 
load of passengers—English and American 
oil-men, Swiss geologists, Dutch clerks, all 
bound for the offices of the great Oil 
Company. ‘ Native 
coffee-coloured and gaily dressed, smoking 
the inevitable black-papered cigarette; and 
in the corner of the tram stood a stolid 
Indian from the mountains, with a bundle 
of skins for sale. It was a picture not 
to be duplicated elsewhere—exotic, almost 
Oriental, a fitting background for Captain 
Kidd and his contemporaries. And then 
Barry swung in out of the crowd and brought 
me to earth again, 

Barry is a driller, and my very good 
friend. He is typical of those Englishmen 
who, the war over, drifted abroad to carry 
on the world’s work throughout the Empire 
and beyond. Six foot five, with firm bronzed 
features, close-cropped hair and a_ short 
moustache, he looks every inch an Army 
otheer, which he was, and a first-class oil- 
man, which he is. He sat down beside me, 
pushed back his ¢ son, and asked me what 
1 was doing in Maracaibo. 


were everywhere, 
d 


“It is absolutely true, but I have altered all names.” 


“T've just come in,’’ I said. “I'm 
looking round.” 

“ Then you'd best do your looking round 
from here or the tramcars. Don’t go to the 
Baya Vista by yourself; and keep clear of 
the saloons. Maracaibo isn’t altogether 
healthy for strangers, in spots.” 

It wassuch good advice that I agreed at 
once, and we went on to talk of old times in 
France and elsewhere. Then I asked Barry 
where he was bound for, 

“T'm going home for a_ bit,’ he 
answered, “ Taking a rest from oil for a 
little while. I’ve lost my head for heights, 
you see.” 

“Heavens! How did that happen ?”” 
I demanded, for I felt that anything that 
could shake Barry's nerve must be an expe- 
rience worth hearing about. And here is 


the tale he told me. 


T was working at Santa Isabella, drilling 
a new well. We had been at it for some three 
months and were just putting in the ten- 
inch casing—we were about a hundred and 
fifty feet down—when my assistant fell sick 
with fever and had to go back to the coast. 
The head office here sent up another man to 
take his place. He was a French-Canadian, 
, by name, and the most illiterate 
fellow I have ever met; he could barely 
write his own name and I had to do all his 
figures for him. 

He was a great bull of a man, red- 
haired and red-faced, thick-set and hairy, 
with the eyes of a vicious child. He was 
not much company. He would sit all day 
in his own hut when not on shift, looking 
at pictures from illustrated papers that he 
had stuck up on the wall, or playing with a 
miserable monkey he brought with him. 
How he ever came to keep a pet at all I 
don’t know, for he was as brutal a man as 
you'll find. His idea of petting was a bois- 
terous, childish teasing that sent the poor 
beast into a frenzy at the very sight of him. 
However, he did his work well enough, and 


we managed to rub along together somehow. 
And then it ended, suddenly. 

I was just dozing off one night—we did 
no work after sunset—when I heard, or 
thought I heard, a low drumming from the 
well. It grew more and more insistent, 
until finally I dressed and ran down to the 
well, calling out to X—— to follow me. It 
was dark when I arrived, but there was a 
lantern burning at the foot of the derrick, 
and by its light I could see that the ‘“‘bull- 
wheel ’’ was running. 

You have never been onan oil-well, so it 
is hard to explain, but it’s like this. You 
know what a derrick looks like ? Well, on 
top of the derrick, in the centre of what is 
called the ‘‘ crown block ’’—a platform some 
ten feet square—is asmall pulley-wheel, over 
which go the ropes which pull up and let 
down the bitts. (These are great auger-shaped 
masses of steel, weighing anything up to two 
tons.) Well, this pulley-wheel is connected 
by other ropes with the ‘ bull-wheel”’ on 
the ground platform—a great wooden affair 
which is turned by a belt from the engine- 
house. It is always braked up tight when 
not in use, for if left to its own devices it 
might start moving backwards and forwards, 
and sc pull at the bitts until their weight 
brought them crashing down, which would 
mean the smashing up of everything they 
fell on. 

As I say, the “ bull-wheel”’ was running, 
unwatched, in the darkness, so I jumped 
to the brake-lever and jammed it on. 
Already I could see the bitts swaying above 
me, but once the wheel was fixed the Topes 
became taut again. Looking again, I saw 
that I was not alone; there was a figure 
on the crown-block. 

Climbing up the ladder which runs up 
the side of the derrick, I stood watching, 
and presently recognized X——, alternately 
crouching and. taking little jumps through 
the air. At first I thought he was mad, for 
there is no rail round the platform and he 
stood a very good chance of falling. 

Presently another smaller shape showed 
up, and then I understood—his monkey had 
escaped up there and he was after it! I 
called out to him to come down and leave 
the beast, for I was afraid he would fall and 
break his neck. But he went on, shouting 
back by way of explanation: ‘‘ Da monk! 
He got my razor!” 

That, of course, made a difference, for a 
monkey loose among ropes with a razor is a 
dangerous matter. Even as I heard X "s 
voice, I saw the little brute slide on to a 
rope under the crown-wheel, and go swinging 
down hand over hand with something gripped 
in its teeth. It stopped at the first knot, 
and I saw to my horror that it was cutting 
at the rope ! 

There was no time to think. I had-my 
pistol with me, and I snatched it out and 
fired at the brate. By a pure fluke I hit it— 
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I had only hoped to frighten it. The monkey 
dropped like a stone; I heard a thud as it 
hit the ground, Then I looked about for 
X—— in order to send him back to the 
camp. 

‘““'You get down out of here,” I said, 
“‘You and your blessed monkey have done 
enough mischief for.one night. How did the 
‘ bull-wheel ’ get going ?” 

X , however, did not answer me; he 
only stood there staring at me. 

‘Da monk; he start it,” he explained,, 
and then added: “ Where is he ?”” 

‘Down on the ground, where you ought 
to be,” I said. ‘‘I shot him. He was 
cutting the tackle-rope through.” 

X drew back as if I had struck him, 
Then he suddenly screamed; ‘ You shoot 
my monk ? By Heaven, I kill you, Barry!” 
And with that he rushed at me like a 
madman. 

I met him with one fist—I was holding to 
the top of the ladder with the other hand— 
and only just saved myself from going over 
backwards. He leant over and pushed the 
muzzle of a pistol towards my face. ‘‘ Now 
I shoot you, Barry,” he snarled, and slowly 
drew back the hammer. 

At the top of the ladder there was a rope 
hanging in a loop from under the crown- 


wheel. I took hold of it in order to swing 
up on to the platform, but even as I gripped 
it X whipped out a knife and cut 


through the end I was holding. I toppied 
backwards, grabbing at the line with both 
hands as I fell into space. Then, with a 
horrid jerk, the rope grew taut, and I hung 
there swinging, a hundred and ten feet 
above the ground. 

It took me a minute or two to realize 
what I was up against; somehow I felt it 
must be a nightmare, and that I should 
presently wake up. But the weight on my 
arms speedily brought realization of the 
truth, and then from above came the crack 
of a pistol shot, and IJ saw a splinter of wood 


fly from the scaffold a few feet away. The 
man was after my blood right enough ! 
All this time I was swinging like a 


pendulum. The pull on my arms was 
terrific; I felt that they would soon come 
right out of their sockets. The cut end of 
the rope to which I clung was not long 
enough for me to grip with my knees, nor 
had I the strength to haul mysclf farther 
up; I could only hang there helplessly till 
xX dropped me or my hands gave 
way. 

Once, as I swung, I heard a bullet whizz 
past where my boots had been. Then I found 
myself facing the underside of the ladder, 
and managed to set one foot on a rung, but 
just as I did so a casing-head—an iron ring 
used to screw two lengths of casing together— 
rolled off the edge of the platform above. I 
jerked out of the way just in time, as the great 
iron ring hurtled down, breaking through the 
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ladder and carrying away two or three of 
the topmost rungs. I heard it crash far 
below, and wondered, dully, how long it 
would be before I joined it and the mon- 
key. Then it struck me as queer that 
there should be no more shots, and I guessed 
that X had emptied his gun. Anyway, 
he was still up there, and it would be no 
use trying to rush him from below, even if 
I could contrive to reach the ladder. Another 
ten minutes would see the end, for my 
strength was ebbing fast. 

Just then I saw a long loop of rope coming 
down to me from above. It was the tackle- 
Trope—usually drawn up at night—which is 
knotted at every foot and serves the natives 
as a sort of ladder. Somehow the pulley- 
wheel had been loosened—no doubt X. 
had blundered against it in the dark—and 
so freed the rope, which fell of its own 
weight. As it came level with me I grabbed, 
first with one hand and then with both 
hands and knees; I also wrapped my feet 
round it. Under my weight it ran swiftly 
down to its full length, about a yard above 
the ground, and I fell off. I remember 
nothing more. 
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When I came to I was in my hut, with 
Guamo, the half-caste fireman, bending over 
me. It was he who told me the end of the 
story. He said that hearing shots from his 
hut, some distance away, he had hurried over 
as fast as he could, just in time to see X. 
start down the ladder. He saw the man put 
his feet on the top rung and stretch down 
for the second—which, although he did not 
know it, had been broken away, with many 
others, by the casing-ring he had rolled down 
at me. He fell back at once, hanging by his 
hands, and there he remained. He could not 
pull himself up, and he could not reach 
the next rung, which was some fifteen feet 
lower down, the intervening ones having 
been smashed, 

Guamo watched him, unable to do any- 
thing. Presently X: let go. He fell, turn- 
ing over and over, into a little cane-brake 
below, and the stiff canes went through his 
body like knives. He was stone-dead when 
the fireman got to him. Guamo found me 
lying unconscious beside the dead monkey 
and carried me home. That’s the story, old 
man, and that’s why I’m going home for a 
rest. I feel I need it ! 


TWO MEN 


CANADA 


ON A RAFT 


By C. V. TENCH 
Illustrated by ERNEST BOARD 


The exciting experience that befell two railroad workers who tried to navigate a 
swiftly-rushing stream in the Canadian Rockies on a raft. 


correct name; I have called him 

that because, although he gave me 

rmission to set his story down for the 

nefit of the readers of THE WipE WorLD 

MacazineE, he asked me not to reveal his 
identity. 

Jimmy is a wizened, middle-aged little 
man weighing about a hundred and twenty 
pounds. Until a couple of years ago he had 
never been very far away from his birthplace, 
London, although he served in France during 
the war. 

Possibly it was his war experience that 
implanted in him a desire for an outdoor 
life in the wilds; but anyway, about two 
years ago, accompanied by a bosom “ pal,” 
whom he affectionately refers to as ‘“ Old 
Davy,” he emigrated to Western Canada, 
arriving in due course at Edmonton, Alberta. 

Money being decidedly scarce, Jimmy 
impressed upon Davy the urgent need for 
taking the first jobs they could find, pro- 
viding the work was outdoors. Luck was 
with them in this respect, for men were 


IRST of all I must explain that 
“Jimmy” is not the narrator's 


badly needed for construction work on a 
branch railroad being built in the Rockies. 

Eagerly Jimmy accepted the terms 
offered by the employment agent—six dollars 
a day and free transportation ; Davy, as was 
his custom, allowed himself to be dominated 
by his small companion fiery personality and 
also signed on. A few days later the pair 
were swinging shovels in the very heart of 
the mountains. 

Although small in stature, Jimmy is by 
nature the type of man who, if a lion growled 
at him, would walk up to it, slap its face, 
and ask what it,meant by it. Appearances 
are at times very deceptive. 

The foreman of the particular gang which 
included Jimmy soon found out this fact for 
himself. Right from the start he began 
bullying the “ little Englishman.”’ His 
disposition made it necessary for him to 
browbeat one of his men each day, and 
Jimmy being the smallest he picked on him, 
The little Londoner stood it for nearly a 
week, the change of surroundings and the 
gruelling hard work having somewhat 
subdued him. Then one day the foreman 
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made a disparaging remark about Jimmy's 
size—salt on a raw wound ! 

Although the bully was twice his size 
Jimmy promptly dropped his shovel and 
rushed at him with his bare fists. The bigger 
man tricd in vain to guard himself against 


those iron) knuckles. His knowledge of 
fisticutfs was nil; the only fighting he 
understood was the  rough-and-tumble 


methods of the railroad, mining, and lumber 
camps. He adopted them now. 

With an oath bubbling from his bleeding 
lips he jumped away from his attacker, 
grabbed up a crowbar and, mad with rage 
and mortification, charged down upon the 
panting Jimmy. The little man dodged that 
first vicious swing—which, had it landed, 


would have caused him to have been 
reported as ‘ killed in a rock slide ’’—and 
also looked round for a weapon. Someone 


pushed a heavy shovel into his hand just as 
the foreman struck again. There came the 
ring of steel on steel as Jimmy, remembering 
his ty yonet practice, parried the blow. The 
momentum of his own rush caused the 
bigger man to stagger past his adve ‘sary, and 
Jimmy saw his chance and took it. With all 
his strength he brought the heavy shovel 
down at the base of the bully’s skull, and 
something like a cheer went up trom the 
watching gang as the powerful brute 
sprawled bleeding and unconscious on the 
ground, 

Tor a few seconds Jimmy stood there, 
the centre of an admiring yet somewhat 
awed crowd, gazing down at his unconscious 
enemy. The n, as if suddenly remembering 
that they possessed voices, the whole gang 
started talking at once; and Jimmy as he 
listened, rather in a daze, made out that 
they were urging him to “ beat it,” as 
quickly as he could. Directly the foreman 
became conscious again, they pointed out, 
he would either “ fire’? the man who had 
licked him, or keep him en under a pretence 
of friendship until he could get his own back 
in some murderous fashion. 

Yes; “beat it’? he must. But how ? 
The work-train only came along at uncertain 
intervals; moreover, the foreman might 
intimidate the crew to such an extent that 
they would deny Jimmy the right to ride. 
The only remaining route was the river. 

Nothing wins the hearts of a crowd of 
men more than a show of céurage and fight- 
ing spirit, and Jimmy, as he gazed at the 
tumbling flood of white water which offered 
his only road to safety, felt his heart warm 
to his workmates, who were already busily 
engaged in the construction of a rough log 
raft. Even the cook did his bit, staggering 
down to the river’s edge loaded with the 
food necessary for the long trip out to some 
sort of civilization, 

Jimmy did not voice his thoughts—that 
he would rather stay and take his chances 
with his late opponent than trust himself to 
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that turbulent stream on a few hastily-lashed 
logs. No; his workmates had provided him 
with a means of escape, and he must take it. 
But when he scrambled aboard the odd cratt 
and seized one of the newly-made paddles he 
felt a lump rise to his throat as Davy, who 
couldn't even swim and had a horror of 
water, crawled aboard at the opposite end 
and grasped the other sweep. 

Grinning to hide his real feelings, Jimmy 
signalled to the men to push off, and urged 
by many brawny arms the raft shot out into 
the stream. Instantly the swift current 
seized it, and with the two adventurers 
striving their utmost to steer their unwieldy 
craft, whisked them from view. 

Jimmy found his thoughts far from 
pleasant. Here were he and Davy embarked 
upon a journey which would tax the skill of 
expert “white water” rivermen. The raft, 
too, had been constructed in desperate haste. 
He glanced nervously at the logs straining 
and groaning beneath his feet and then, 
noticing that Davy was looking at him, 
grinned cheerily and gave all his attention 
to his steering. 

It was typical of the little man that he 
was more worried concerning the safety of 
his chum than about himself. His own hot- 
headedness had got them into the fix, and 
if he didn’t come through safely, no one 
would worry very much, but Davy had a 
wife in England. Still, they weren't drowned 
yet, and as long as he could hold the raft to 
the centre of the river everything ought to 
be all right. But Jimmy knew nothing of 
the gorge some miles farther down-stream, 
where the river narrowed to a bare seventy 
yards, hurtling its mighty volume of water 
in terrifying fury between towering cliffs in 
its age-old fight to widen the passage. Here 
the bed of the stream was filled. with jagged 
boulders, some thrusting many feet above 
the surface, others barely concealed by the 
Tiver's froth. 

For several hours all went well. With 
Davy’s help Jimmy found it fairly easy to 
keep the raft in midstream, and his first 
fears began to fade. In fact, he was just 
wondering if they couldn't work their way 
in to the bank, tie up for the night, and have 
something to eat, when in spite of his labours 
with the sweep the raft started to swing, 
turning end for end with a slow, twisting 
movement. The river was gathering itself 
together for its leap through the gorge. 

Jimmy caught one glimpse of Davy’s 
frightened face, saw his lips move, although 
he could not catch what he said above the 
roar of the waters ; then, at express speed, 
the raft was flung into the passage. 

Although the sweep was now useless 
Jimmy stillclungtoit. From a slow swinging 
the raft started whirling like a teetotum, 
Davy flung himself to his knees, gazing at 
the seething flood with affrighted eyes, but 
Jimmy swept his paddle this way and that 
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“ Just in time he reached down and grabbed his companion.” 


in vain attempts to check that sickening 
twirling. He might as well have tried to 
stem the river itself, for as if mocking at his 
efforts a gurgling whirlpool presently sucked 
the sweep from his grasp, whirled the raft 
in a final bewildering spin, and then flung it, 
with a crash of splintering timber, headlong 
against a huge uprearing rock ! 

As the logs tilted against the slippery 
sides, Jimmy, calling to Davy to follow him, 
made a desperate spring and landed on the 
flattened top of the boulder. Just in time he 
reached down and grabbed his slower-moving 
companion, yanking him to a place by his 
side as the wrecked raft was sucked from 
beneath his feet. 

Panting from his exertions, Jimmy 
glanced about him, He estimated that 
they must have travelled at least sixty miles 
since quitting the camp; they had left about 


noon and already the sun was slowly sinking 
in the west. There was no other camp any- 
where near down-stream—that much he 
knew for certain—and the railroad to 
Edmonton lay some forty miles due east. 
Somewhat bitterly he reflected that now 
indeed his ambition to be outdoors and in the 
“real wilds ’’ had been realized. Gazing at 
the thirty yards or so of rushing water 
which separated the boulder from the nearer 
bank, he cast from his mind all thoughts of 
attempting to swim ashore. No; their only 
chance lay in someone coming along with a 
rope—and the surrounding tree-covered 
slopes looked as if they had never béen 
trodden by man. 

All that long black night he and Davy 
crouched shivering on their precarious perch, 
shouting singly and in unison in the hope that 
some wandering Indian or trapper would 
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hear their calls. The only reply they 
received was the plaintive, melancholy 
screeching of the mountain lions, an ecrie 
sound which can best be likened to the 
wailing of a lost child, 

Then there came the sunrise—and the 
flies and mosquitoes! As the rays became 
more powerful, Jimmy and his partner found 
themselves consumed with an ever-growing 
thirst, yet although they were surrounded by 
water they could not reach low enough to 
get a drink, 

Hunger also assailed them, and they 
remembered that they had not eaten for 
many hours, But hunger and thirst were 
endurable; the attacks of the flies were 
maddening. Yet the physical excrtion of 
warding off the ravenous insects proved 
beneficial, as it at least prevented them 
from sinking into a torpor of despair and 
made them wave their arms in a way likely 
to catch the eye of any passer-by. And 
attract attention they eventually did. 

Too hoarse to shout any more, Jimmy 
removed his shirt to use as a fly-swatter, 
and the wildly waving garment was seen by 
a keen-eyed Stoney Indian, the advance 
scout of a hunting and fishing party of his 
people. The red man called from his vantage- 
point at the top of the cliff and fired a couple 
of shots from his rifle. When Jimmy looked 
up at him he signalled that he would return, 
and then disappeared. 

There came another spell of weary wait- 
ing for the two marooned men, and then the 
Indian reappeared, accompanied by several 
of his kind, Their hearts beating high with 
renewed hope, Jimmy and Davy watched 
the natives scramble down the cliff, saw them 
congregate on the strip of gravelly shore 
opposite, and busy themselves with ropes. 

Then there came the dull twang of a bow, 
and an arrow sang its way towards the rock. 
It fell too far to one side. Again the bow 
twanged, and this time the blunted arrow 
struck Davy full in the chest, almost knock- 
ing him off the rock. But Jimmy saw the 
reason for the shooting. Attached to the 
arrow was a thin cord, Eagerly he hauled 
it in. 

Carefully, hand over hand, he pulled in 
the length of the cord until he came to the 
rawhide rope tied to its end. He glanced at 
the thin line doubtfully. It seemed very 
slender to stand the strain of pulling a man 
through that boiling volume of angry water. 
But it was their only chance. 

Turning to Davy, he made to tie the 
rope round his waist, but Davy refused, The 
thoughts of plunging into that seething flood, 
even with the Indians pulling at the other 
end of the line, was more than he could face. 
Realizing that example was better than 
argument, Jimmy made the rawhide fast 
about his own body, shook hands with his 
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friend, signalled to the men on shore, and 
then jumped. 

Directly he struck the water the under- 
tow caught him and he felt himself whirled 
away beneath the surface, as if he had no rope 
attached to him. Then the rawhide tautened 
with a jerk, yanking him abruptly to the 
surface, Snatching a mouthful of air, he 
struck out with all his strength, and the 
red men hauled with desperate haste until 
he was within reach of one of their number, 
who waded into the river up to his waist. 
A final heave and Jimmy stood, wet and 
shivering, but safe, on the bank. 

Jimmy’s first action was to strip off his 
sodden garments and hand them to one of 
the rescuers, who had already started a fire ; 
meanwhile the rawhide was again attached 
to the thin cord and another arrow, which 
was shot across to the rock. Davy, having 
seen his friend hauled safely to shore, over- 
came his former fears sufficiently to tie the 
rope about himself and jump into the river. 

Then Jimmy got a shock far worse than 
his own experience. As soon as he struck the 


_ water Davy disappeared beneath the surface, 


the rope describing a hissing arc through the 
water as it followed the pull of the current 
on the man tied to the end. It came taut, 
Davy shot to the surface for a fraction of a 
second ; then he vanished again as the men 
hauling on the rope tumbled in a heap. 
The rawhide had become untied ! 

+ Numb with horror, Jimmy could only 
stare, but the Indians acted. As hard as they 
could run three young braves raced along the 
bank, and as he ran one of them hastily 
fastened the line about his own body. In 
the twinkling of an eye he plunged into the 
frothing river and the other two caught the 
trailing end of the rope, 

Putting all his strength into his strokes, 
the swimmer rapidly overtook the drowning 
man, the other two Indians running along 
the shore to keep up with him until they saw 
their companion grasp him. Then they 
braced themselves for the jerk. The rope 
hummed and creaked, but it held until the 
other Indians arrived, followed by Jimmy. 
A few seconds of strenuous hauling, and 
rescuer and rescued were safely on the beach. 

Frightened, half drowned, Davy sub- 
mitted himself to Jimmy’s clumsy first-aid 
attentions, and a few minutes later was 
none the worse for his experience. The whole 
group then moved back to the fire. 

As soon as the white men had dried 
their clothing and dressed themselves again, 
the kindly Indians took them to their camp, 
where they provided them with blankets, 
saddle ponies, a guide, and the necessary 
food for the journey to the railroad. A few 
days later the two friends were safely back 
in Edmonton, but they will never forget 
their adventure on the raft. 
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BURMA 


Illustrated by CYRIL HOLLOWAY 


The story of an exciting adventure that befell a young officer of the Burma Military Police 


who set out to locate a Chinese gambling-den in the jungle. 
“I was at the time Assistant Commandant of the Bhamo 

The name of the officer concerned has been 
changed.” 


1909,” writes Forteath. 


Major 
Battalion of the Burma Military Police. 
5 DON’T pretend to be an authority 
on the Chinese,” said Murphy, of 
the Burma Military Police, but 
so far as my personal experience 
goes I am convinced that every Chinaman is 
a born gambler—and many of them are 
wickedly vindictive 

“‘ Only too true,’’ agreed his companion, 
an elderly civilian doctor of much experience. 

“On tour” in the Kachin Hills, a 
range of densely-wooded and_ sparsely- 
inhabited heights, forming for some hundred 
of miles a natural barrier between Northern 
Burma and Southern China, the two Britons 
—the only white men within a radius of 
many miles—had met by chance at a lonely 
rest-house in the heart of the jungle. 

The district had been much disturbed 
of late by a travelling Chinese gambling- 
den. As money changed hands, the winners 
were murdered for their wealth by prowling 
dacoits, or out of revenge by the im- 
poverished losers, who also committed many 
robberies with violence. 

This nest of hornets had to be destroyed, 
or British prestige, not to mention law and 
order, would suffer. Murphy, young and 
ambitious, had marched many a weary mile 
on the quest, but so far the elusive China- 
men had given him, as well as others, the 
slip. Now, looking round the veranda of the 
lonely rest-house, he reflected that early on 
the morrow he would be on the march again, 
but in an opposite direction to his com- 
panion, It was good to be able to speak 
one’s native tongue again, if only for one 


See ae 

mer or later, T expect,’ said the 

doctor, ‘‘some Chinaman who has _ lost 
VoL. Lv1.—38. 


“The incident occurred in 


heavily will give the show away out of 
revenge,’ 

“LT only hope he comes to me,” replied 
Murphy. 

“Well, you never know your luck: but 
take my advice—be careful to have enough 
men with you, if you do have to tackle the 
job. Heard how Woods got the tables turned 
on him a few years ago while engaged on a 
similar business ? The Burmans say he was 
slowly tortured to death by the Chinks, but 
the details were never discovered.” 

Just a week later his duties brought 
Murphy to an_ isolated little police post, 
garrisoned by fifty Sepoys, situated on one 
of the caravan-routes leading into China, 
From the veranda of the officers’ quarters, 
where he ate and slept, the eye could wander 
over endless ranges of hills, covered with 
thick forests of teak and bamboo, 

One night he woke with an uncanny 
feeling that someone was moving near him! 
He listened intently. Presently from the 
darkness there came a whisper in Burmese. 

Murphy sat up. 

“Do not shoot, master; Iam no robber,”’ 
breathed the voice. “I have important 
information which must be told secretly !”’ 

“Speak, then ; but remember I have 
a revolver and will not hesitate to use it 
if you move.” 

Straining his eyes, Murphy could just 
distinguish the outline of a man crouching 
near his bed. 

‘‘Do you want to catch the gambling- 
den ?”’ asked the intruder, in low, excited 
tones, “It is now in the jungle—not far 
away |" 

All alert, Murphy listened. 


The man, 
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who admitted that he was Chinese, offered, 
without asking for a reward, to lead him to 
the spot so that he could take the offenders 
in flagrante delicto. His motive was revenge 
for his heavy losses, he said, which were 
entirely due to unfair play. 

To the ambitious young officer this 
seemed luck indeed. Hopes of commendation 
and promotion rose within him. The doctor’s 
prophetic words had come true, and a happy 
chance had sent the informer to him, 

Impulsive by nature, Murphy did not 
stop to consider. He arranged to meet the 
Chinaman at 11 p.m, the next evening, at 
a well situated in the jungle a few hundred 
yards behind the stockaded police post, so 
that he might spy out the land and, without 
giving the alarm, make his plans for a raid 
in force on the following night. 

Having obtained the officer’s promise 
that he would be accompanied by only one 
orderly, on whom the strictest orders for 
secrecy would be imposed, the informer 
disappeared as silently as he had come. 

Murphy awoke next morning in high 
spirits at the prospect of an adventure, but 
on further reflection he began to wonder if 
he were being led into a trap. Perhaps 
Woods, of whose terrible fate the doctor had 
reminded him, had been caught in the same 
way ? 

Scoffing at his own qualms, he called 
Nihal Singh, his trusted Sikh orderly. 

‘* Be ready to accompany me at eleven 
o’clock,”’ he said. ‘‘ I intend to sit up for a 
panther in the jungle.” 

There was nothing remarkable about 
the order; the Sikh was quite used to 
such expeditions. He gravely saluted and 
replied :— 

‘“‘ Bhaut acha, Sahib.” (Very good, sir.) 

Nihal Singh was not given to deep think- 
ing; as the evening wore on, however, it 
occurred to him that the moon would set at 
ten o'clock that night. What could be his 
master’s idea in starting an hour after that 
event ? Obviously the real object of the 
expedition was not sport. What, then, was 
afoot ? The Sahib, though brave, was in- 
experienced. Perhaps these dogs of China- 
men were leading him into a trap. Unable 
to solve the riddle, the Sikh murmured: 
“God knows!” and gave it up. 


Murphy and his orderly duly met the 
informer as arranged, and after twenty 
minutes’ tramp along winding paths, which 
le 1 through dense undergrowth under dark, 
overhanging trees, the guide suddenly 
stopped and pointed through the bushes to 
a faint gleam of light in the distance. 

‘There they are, master,’’ he whispered. 
Now approach very cautiously, just as if 
you were stalking a stag.” 

Crawling on hands and knees, they 
advanced with the greatest care. Reaching 
a thick clump of tall grass on the verge of a 
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brightly-lit clearing in the dense jungle, 
they lay flat on their stomachs, peeping 
out at the strange scene which met their 
eyes. 

A space about eighty yards long by 
thirty yards wide had been cleared in the 
thick undergrowth, the branches of the great 
forest trees meeting over it and forming a 
dark ceiling. Oil lamps, slung by ropes 
from the trees, lit up the entire clearing, 
iving it the appearance of a long hall. 

own the centre ran a line of tables covered 
with brightly-coloured cloths specially de- 
signed for gambling, squares and circles 
enclosing various weird figures and designs 
on which the gamblers laid their stakes. 

Round the tables stood a cosmopolitan 
crowd—Chinese, Kurmans, Kachins, and 
Shans of both sexes. The Celestials, largely 
in the majority, supplied all the “ Casino ” 
officials, At each table the dice were thrown 
by a Chinaman, who had “ croupiers ’’ to 
assist him in collecting the bank’s winnings 
and paying the few successful gamblers. 

Strange and weird as the scene appeared 
in its primitive setting, there was something 
familiar to Murphy about it; it reminded 
him of his visit to Monte Carlo during his 
late furlough in Europe. 2 

How different the stage! Yet one saw 
the same types here as in the world's most 
famous Casino—hardened old gamblers of 
both sexes, avariciously guarding their piles 
of coins, and young losers hiding the bitter- 
ness of their disappointment under an air 
of indifference. The gay “ Café de Paris” 
had its counterpart in sundry tea-stalls at 
the far end of the clearing, where nautch- 
girls loitered to prey upon any successful 
gamblers who might come that way. 

Intent on drawing parallels, the young 
officer became oblivious of danger. He knew 
not that stealthy forms were creeping up 
behind. Suddenly he received a heavy blow 
on the head, and for a time all was blank. 

When he came to his senses Murphy 
found that he was lying on the ground bound 
hand and foot. Anger welled up in his heart 
against the informer, who had evidently led 
him into a trap. Looking round, however, 
he saw that the unfortunate wretch was also 
bound, as was Nihal Singh. The latter had 
been carrying a sporting rifle, and Murphy 
wondered how the trusty Sikh could have 
been disarmed. 

Guessing his master’s train of thought, 
the orderly whispered mournfully -— 

“‘ Sahib, the sons of pigs struck me on 
the head from behind while I was watching 
the famasha (show) by your side.” 

A word of reproof rose to Murphy’s 
lips, but he instantly suppressed it—for was 
not his own revolver gone ? Then it dawned 
upon him that they must have been secn 
and stalked from behind, and a_ chill 
passed through him as he recalled the 
doctor’s remarks about the fate of poor 


HAPPENED TO MURPHY. 


“Murphy’s blood seemed to freeze in his veins as he heard a match struck.” 
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Woods. _ He was in the hands of his enemies 
now, and no mistake ! 

The Chinamen were consulting together 
in a group; they seemed greatly excited. 
The tables were deserted, and all the gamblers 
and hangers-on had disappeared, leaving 
only the members of the gang. Deciding that 
bluff was his only hope, Murphy called to an 
elderly man who evidently held some sort 
of authority over the others. 

“What does this mean ?”’ he demanded, 
sternly. “ You must release me instantly. 
Tama British official, in the execution of 
my duty.” 

The old man shook his head ; some of 
the others laughed derisively. 

In vain Murphy reminded them that fifty 
armed Military Police were only about a 
mile distant, that the arm of the British Raj 
was long, and that it would demand fearful 
retribution for injury to its officers. 

The old man shrugged his shoulders 
carelessly. 

“Dead men can tell them nothing,”’ he 
said, mockingly. Turning away, he took his 
seat at a table, and much discussion followed 
amongst the Chinese who crowded round 
him. Meanwhile the three captives were 
gagged; evidently they were to be given 
no chance of further appeal. 

Presently the leader rose, with an air of 
finality, and walked towards the prisoners. 
With a polite bow he addressed Murphy in 
Burmese. 

“‘ Honoured sir,”’ he said, suavely, ‘‘ as 
time is passing it has been decided to tie 
the three of you to the nearest tree and burn 
you forthwith. The urgent necessity of 
moving our camp rapidly deprives me of 
the pleasure of giving you a more lingering 
death.” 

Turning to his attendants, he proceeded 
to issue orders, and very soon Murphy, Nihal 
Singh, and the informer were securely bound 
to the same tree-trunk. The Chinese minions 
lost no time. Cutting armfuls of dry under- 
growth and tying it up into bundles, they 
piled them round the unhappy victims. 
Meanwhile other men were packing up the 
gaming-tables and placing them on mules 
in readiness for an immediate departure. 
The leader looked on wearily ; his evil old 
face was absolutely expressionless. Once, 
addressing the prisoners, he exclaimed :— 

“What a lot of unnecessary trouble your 
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intrusion has caused!” Then he stalked 
away to issue further instructions to his men. 

The last faggot placed in position, the 
order to fire the pile was given. Murphy's 
blood seemed to freeze in his veins as he 
heard a match struck. 

Suddenly a loud whistle sounded from 
the jungle near by, and a stentorian voice 
yelled :— 

“* Charge!” 

There came the trample of feet, the 
crashing of undergrowth, and in a few 
seconds a ring of bayonets surrounded the 
would-be exccutioners. Those who tried 
to fiee found that all ways of escape were 
held by armed men. 

Dazed and bewildered, Murphy was 
quickly freed from his bonds and greeted by 
friendly voices. Looking round, he saw 
Nihal Singh in the arms of his brother 
Harnam Singh, and other men cutting the 
Topes that bound the informer. 

‘‘ But—but how did you get here in 


time ?”’ he said, addressing the Indian 
officer in charge. ‘‘No one knew of this 
expedition.” 


The jemadar pointed to Harnam Singh. 
“He gave the alarm,” he said, ‘‘ and I 
brought the men at once.” 

ravely Harnam Singh saluted, point- 
ing silently to his brother. 

“Your pardon, Sahib, for disobeying 
your orders,” said Nihal Singh, slowly 
raising a stiff arm to the salute. “I feared 
that a trap was being laid for you.” 

“He told me to follow at a short 
distance with a rifle,” Harnam Singh went 
on ‘so that I could help you immediately 
or give the alarm if necessary. I was about 
a hundred yards in rear, Sahib, when I saw 
a mob of Chinese pigs strike you all down 
and make prisoners of you, sol ran back 
at once and reported.” 

The Chinese, needless to say, received 
smart punishment, and the travelling 
gambling-den was effectually destroyed. 
Promotion came not only to Murphy, but 
to the jemaday as well, and both of them 
were transferred to more important districts. 
Harnam Singh and Nihal Singh were made 
sergeants, and the informer was given a 


monetary reward before leaving hurriedly 
for Rangoon, where he deemed he would be 
safer from the possible vengeance of friends 
of the Chinese. 
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The Pennsylvania State Police -the “wild Cats,” as criminals call them—are a splendid 

body of men who have brought law and order into many parts of their wide territory that 

formerly bore a very evil reputation. Miss Mayo is by way of being the official historian 

of the Force, and here relates a vivid little story of a young trooper’s dogged devotion to duty 
in the face of circumstances that would have put most men out of the running. 


map—unless you get a map so big 

that you need a huge table to unfold 
it on. The place is situated in Fayette 
County, in Western Pennsylvania, and 
Brownsville, itself only a village, is the 
nearest settlement charted. 

The affair started late on a Sunday 
morning—a_ bright, warm Sunday in 
February. A rather tottery old man and his 
gentle, white-haired wife were slowly walking 
down the street with their daughter, The 
daughter, a slight little woman with a thin, 
careworn face, was the village dressmaker. 
She was, furthermore, a widow, the sole 
support of her parents, and the mother of 
the three-year-old boy sitting in the little 
carriage that she now pushed before her. 

The boy’s face, too, was white and wan, 
with the patient look of the cripple. He had 
never been “ right ’’ since he came into the 
world, poor little chap, and pain always 
harried him somewhere. 

So, to take his mind off his troubles, 
someone had given him a_ ridiculously- 
spotted black and white and yellow puppy, 
fat and comic and rollicking. 

As this little party moved along the 
single strect of the village at the old people's 
slow gait, the daughter chanced to notice 
the brightly-coloured cover of a magazine 
displayed in a shop window. 

““Oh, mother,” she exclaimed. ‘ See 
what a pretty picture!”’ Both women moved 
towards the window for a closer view, leaving 
the child with his grandfather. At this 
moment, in the door of the saloon just ahead, 
there appeared a burly figure—an ox of a 
man, flat-faced, crinkly-haired, with small 
blue eyes. Turning up-hill, he approached 
the little group by the window, and his 
aspect as he came was so menacing that even 


HE trouble began in a hamlet so 
small that it is not marked on the 


the crippled child felt it and shrank back in 
his seat, clutching his puppy to his breast. 

But the puppy, fearless in innocence, 
sensed that danger was nearing his little 
master, So, straining in the boy’s arms, 
he voiced his defiance in a volley of shrill 
barks. 

Without a word the passer-by stretched 
out his arm, jerked the puppy from the boy’s 
clasp, and flung it headlong against the wall. 
The puppy lay where it fell, writhing and 
shricking. The helpless child uttered one 
quivering cry. The old grandfather started 
forward, trembling with horror and wrath. 

“You villain!’ he — exclaimed. 
“You ’* But he never finished the 
phrase, for the ox-man, lifting one heavy- 
shod foot, deliberately kicked him on the 
knee. 

i: “Lie there, you fool!” he laughed, as 
the old man dropped. Then he coolly 
walked on. 

It all happened in an instant. And yet 
in that instant a crowd gathered—a crowd 
that grasped by instinct all that had occurred, 
and looked with sympathy upon the old wife 
kneeling with her husband’s head in her lap, 
and then turned to gaze in amazement at 
the younger woman. 

In one swift glance she took in the face 
of her crippled child, stricken with terror and. 
grief too great for tears, her father, groaning 
in his pain, and her mother’s desperate 
fear. Then her eyes turned toward the 
departing man. She took a step after him 
and her voice rose steady and cold and clear, 

“You, Jake Kiempert!’’ she cried. 
“Turn round!” 

The ruffian turned—turned and gazed 
back with an insolent sneer, 

“ Jake Klempert,’’ continued the little 
woman, “ you’ve bullicd this town Jong 
enough, We've stood a lot, but we'll stand 
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no more. This is your finish ! Do you hear 
me?” 

“Ts that all ? ” retorted Klempert, with 
a laugh; then he swung on his heel and 
strolled leisurely on. 

A dubious murmur ran through the 
crowd—a murmur without one steadfast 
note. 

‘“ Wh-what you goin’ to do, Lizzie?” 
asked a voice. ‘‘ Did you mean anything by 
that?” 

‘« Mean anything ?” the woman flung 
back, from trembling lips. ‘‘ I mean that 
Jake Klempert is going to jail at last.’ 

An incredulous laugh ran round the 


ring. ‘‘ You're crazy, Lizzie!’ someone 
exclaimed. ‘‘ You don’t know what you're 
saying.” 


“I’m going to have Jake Klempert 
arrested,” the woman persisted. 

“* Nobody would dare to try to make that 
arrest. I'm free to say / shouldn’t.”’ It was 
the village constable who spoke, an elderly 
man with one empty slecve and a limp. 

“T ain’t lookin’ to you!” the little 
dressmaker retorted. ‘‘ And I’m tired of 
waitin’ for the rest of you men to collect 
the courage of a hen. As soon as I get 
father and mother and baby and—and poor 
little Petey here home, I’m going to the 
Judge to swear out a warrant. And I'll 
give that warrant straight to the State 
Police.” 

A current of sudden protest, almost of 
fear, ran through her hearers. 

“Jake would kill you for that—him 
or some of his gang!" they cried. “ Your 
house would be burned. They'd punish you 
somehow ! ”” 

“I'd rather be killed than stand the 
like of this,” she told them. ‘‘ I’m an 
American, born and bred; I’m not afraid 
of any bully. si the troopers 
will look after him. say those lads, 
never fail any poor soul in distress.” 

As the crowd scattered a ferret-faced 
man who had been silently looking on 
hurried up the hill, on the trail of Jake 
Klempert. It is wise to do a good turn when 
you can, especially to the terror of the town. 

“ Say,”” he remarked, as he overtook 
his man, “ she’s going to swear out a warrant 
against you.” 

Jake laughed. ‘That won't hurt 
nothin’ but the paper it’s wrote on,” said 
he. ‘ Did you track all the way up here to 
tell me that?” 

The ferret-faced man twisted his mouth 
into the semblance of a grin. ‘‘ What do 
you take me for ?”’ he drawled, ‘‘ 1 came 
to tell you this here, which is different. 
She's going to give that warrant to the Wild 
Cats !”" 

Jake swung round with an oath and a 
glare. 

“‘She never durst !’’ he stormed. 

“She’d dare anything just now, and 
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she will do it, you take it from me. 
And don’t forget it was me told you, 
neither.” 

For a moment the big fellow stood 
staring. Then he muttered, sullenly: 
“You think I'd better clear out ?” 

“It’s what I’d do, if ‘twas me—and 
I'd do it darn quick,” replied Ferret-face. 


Somewhat later that same day, over in 
Monongahela City, in the adjoining county, 
a very ordinary, completely detached, and 
wholly unimportant incident occurred. A 
stalwart Negro, having started a broil in a 
bar-room, was ordered by the saloon-keeper 
to quit the place. 

“Oh, all right, boss, I'll go. But I'll 
come back, too, and don’t you make no 
mistake about that,’ he shouted, as he 
lurched into the street. 

After he had gone the saloon-keeper 
fell to thinking of his manner rather than 
of his words. 

“ Ben,” he said, to his private guardian 
of the peace, ‘‘ send out and call a constable. 
Put him right inside the door, and you stand 
by with your gun. I think that darky John 
Moore means trouble.” 

The Negro, as a matter of fact, had 
merely gone to fetch his revolver. Returning 
armed, he was heading straight for his 
revenge when the constable and the saloon- 
man’s guard forestalled him. 

‘““ Put your gun up!’ shouted the guard, 
as the black man’s face appeared in the 
entrance. “I've got you covered, Officer, 
arrest that nigger!” 

Instantly the Negro stepped backward, 
and the ground-glass door swung to behind 
him, Those within heard the patter of his 
feet as he raced away down the street. 

“That'll do him for awhile,” laughed 
the saloon-kceper. ‘‘ Much obliged, officer. 
Name your drink.” 

Meanwhile, over in the hamlet by 
Brownsville, the little dressmaker had made 
good her word; she had swom out the 
warrant for Jake Klempert’s arrest, and 
had stood beside the reluctant Justice of the 
Peace until he telephoned to the nearest 
State Police sub-station asking that a 
State officer should be sent to arrest the 
man named in it. 

“It would be awful bad for you to get 
Jake’s spite up, Lizzie,’ the old Justice 
urged, in honest solicitude. ‘* You ought to 
realize that. And ’spose the troopers don’t 
get him convicted ? Then he’s loose on ye, 
and poison-mad,”’ 

“T'll take my chances,” the woman 
replied grimly. 

Private Schearer, late of the United 
States Cavalry, was the man the State 
Police sent over—young, soldierly, fit and 
able. And he came within the hour. 

The little dressmaker looked straight 
into his face, She looked again. And then 


she surprised both the trooper and herself 
by bursting into tears. 

“* You'll—you'll have to excuse me,” 
she sobbed, when she could find her voice. 
“I don’t know what makes me act so—so 
silly. But it seems like I don’t feel alone 
—any more. I| know you'll take care of 
everything now—and it kind of let me 
down, I guess." 

Again she struggled for self-control 
turning her back on her visitor and grind- 
ing_her fist into her quivering lips. Then, 


head up and eyes shining, she told her story, 
straight as a plummet-linc. And at the 
end of it Private Schearer, with all the will 
in the world, started out after his man. 

The trail, as he picked it up, led straight 
towards Monongahela City. 


SCHEARER’S MAN-HUNT. 4g 
“That's likely enough,” was the 
trooper’s comment to himself. ‘‘ A town 


of seventy-five hundred inhabitants with a 
sizeable Austrian element promised Klem- 
pert good cover. 


But we'll see.” And 


“With lips moving in soundless entreaty, the 
terror-stricken man stumbled ahead.” 


so with all speed he proceeded to Mou 
City,’”’ as Western Pennsylvania calls the 
town, 

One man, moving with the authority of 
the State behind him, belonging to a Force 
that is greatly feared by criminals, and working 
with a long-practised skill that cuts straight 
to its mark—one man thus backed and 
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equipped can accomplish a great deal in a 
single hour. Within that space of time, 
therefore, Private Schearer, having sifted 
Jake Klempert’s countrymen, learnt that 
the doughty assailant of old men and puppies, 
the frightener of women and crippled children, 
had already fled out of ‘“‘ Mon City,” and 
crossed the river Youghageny, heading 
toward the little village of Bunola, on the 
farther side. Schearer, therefore, made for 
the ferry, crossed the Youghageny, and 
started on foot for the hamlet close by. 
For the purpose of his quest he had deemed 
it advisable to don civihan attire. 

Meantime John Moore, Negro, had been 
pursuing his appointed way. Returning to 
the saloon in ‘Mon City’ with every 
intention of ‘‘ shooting up the place,’’ he had 
found the scene already set for his reception. 
Thereupon panic had seized him and he 
had fled. 

Running without purpose other than 

flight, his feet had carried him to the river, 
and brought him to the ferry just as it was 
about to start. He leaped aboard, but not 
until the boat was well out into the stream 
did he realize that no one was pursuing 
him. For awhile he sat panting, his mind a 
blank. Then he began to ponder and at last 
to laugh. By the time the ferry touched the 
farther dock he felt no more concern about his 
late adventure, and as he sauntered ashore 
was thinking only of how and where he could 
most pleasantly spend the night. 
i It was now about four o'clock in the 
afternoon—a pleasant afternoon, with the 
sun still high in the sky. The day being fine 
and the sunshine warm, the wayfarer 
slouched along completely content. So care- 
free was he that in a sheltered elbow of the 
road he presently sat down on an old stump 
and amused himself by throwing pebbles 
at the big black crows solemnly stalking 
about in a field of stubble grain. . 

And so time slipped on—time enough, 
as it chanced, for the passage and return of 
the ferry-boat. On_that returning ferry- 
boat rode Private: Schearer, of the State 
Police. ae 

Private Schearer, the first man off the 
gang-plank, struck out for Bunola with a 
long-distance lift in his stride. As it hap- 
pened he had never traversed that route 
before. He knew its direction and general 
features from the map, but not its precise 
length. 

When an abrupt turn in the road 
brought him suddenly within twenty feet 
of a casual young Negro sleepily sunning 
himself on a stump, therefore, Private 
Schearer gave utterance to the question 
then in his mind. 

“ Good evening,” said he. 
me how far it is to Bunola ?” 

“What do you want to know for?” 
replied the Negro, sullenly, disregarding the 
trooper’s greeting. 


“Can you tell 
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“Tam going there, and I want to know 
how long it will take.” 

But the loiterer still ignored the question. 

““ Didn’t I see you in ‘ Mon City’? ’’ he 
demanded, with a sidewise glower. 

“You may have. I was there not 
long ago.” 

“I believe you’re a State trooper!” 
cried the Negro, suddenly. As he spoke he 
whipped out a revolver. ‘‘ You beat it back 
where you came from!’ he snarled. 

Private Schearer threw his right arm 
across his body to draw his own revolver 
from the holster on his hip beneath his 
jacket. He had just begun the return 
gesture, when the other man’s bullet shat- 
tered his wrist. As the impact whirled him 
in its own direction, knocking his gun from 
his hand, the Negro fired again. This time 
the bullet tore into the trooper’s exposed 
right side, and he dropped where he stood 
like a felled tree. 

“Got you straight through your heart ! 
Your business is done for!” cried the black 
man exultantly. Then he took to his heels. 
For it is not good to be caught red-handed, 
and that curve in the road was too sharp 
to be safe. As he ran fear sprang to life 
within him, growing and growing till it 
peopled the world at his back with shapes 
of wrath. He heard their footsteps coming 
ever nearer—vet were they footsteps, or 
only the pounding of his own heart ? Higher, 
higher in his throat it hammered, cold, 
sickening, choking, till his eyes stared and 
his breath came in whistling sobs. He dared 
not look round, and he ran his hardest, but 
his legs seemed to be swelling and turning 
useless. 

“Halt!” 

The word rang out crisp and sharp. 
Only a soldier could speak like that. 

“Oh, my Lawd !"’ gasped the runner, 
checking short in his plunging step. Yet 
still, for the life of him, he dared not tum 
round. Had he killed a man only to be 
hunted by his spirit? ‘Oh, my Lawd, 
save me!”’ he whimpered. ‘‘ Save me this 
one time, an’ I'll never do it no mo’! ”’ 

“Throw up your hands!” 

As if worked by a spring the Negro’s 
arms shot up in theair. The big right hand 
still clutched its weapon. 

“ Drop that gun!” 

The revolver dropped. 

“March !”” 

With lips moving in soundless entreaty, 
eyes staring in half-blind fear, and violent 
shudders coursing through his huge frame, 
the terror-stricken man stumbled ahead. 
Not for any earthly bribe would he have cast 
a look over his shoulder, for do not the eyes 
of a spirit strike death into those who look 
into them ? So much he had always known, 
so much his old ‘‘ mammy”’ had taught 
him, and he implicitly believed it. 

Even had he dared to look behind, the 


spectacle that awaited his gaze would 
scarcely have calmed his terror. The shape 
that pursued, indeed, looked something like 
the man he had shot. But the face showed 
deathly white in the fading light, and the 
clothing bore hideous dark stains. The 
figure, moreover, carried its right hand 
uplifted, as if calling down curses upon the 
fugitive. And from that upraised hand 
blood was trickling and splashing down into 
the road. 

A quarter of a mile ahead the bulk of a 
farmhouse loomed against the sky. 

‘‘ If only I hold out to get there!’ gasped 
the Negro. ‘If only I get there before It 
gets me, I'll beg ’em to hide me—pray ’em to 
hide me away——”’ 

Onwards he_ reeled, pleading inco- 
herently with his Maker, while always those 
pistes steps pursued. Presently he neared 

is altar of refuge, reached its gate, and 
stumbled in. As he did so the house door 
swung open and the farmer, lantern in hand, 
stepped out. The Negro, weak with relief, 
opened his mouth to speak. 

“ Please, Master. he began; then 
he saw that the farmer’s eyes looked not at 
him but at something just beyond. In the 
same instant there came a voice from behind 
—a strange voice, remote and level-toned. 

“‘T am an officer of the State Police,” 
it said. 

With one wild, tremulous shriek the 
black man dropped to his knees, raised his 
clasped hands, and closed his eyes in an 
ecstasy of terror. 

‘This man has shot me,”’ the Voice went 

~on. ‘‘ He is my prisoner. In my pocket you 
will find a pair of handcuffs. 1 want you to 
put them on him—now. Here are two 
revolvers—his and mine. Take them. 
Remember, he is a prisoner of the State. I 
give him—into—your charge. Don’t—let 
him—escape.” 

And with that, for the second time that 
afternoon, Private Schearer dropped in his 
tracks. 

The Negro’s first shot, fired at the moment 
of their chance meeting, had shattered his 
wrist and disabled him. The second, breaking 
his right fifth rib, had travelled round his 
back and so upward under the left shoulder- 
blade. Its impact had felled him, whereupon 
his assailant fled. But a minute later the 
trooper had sprung to his feet, picked up his 
revolver, and started after his man. 

He had to run because his man was 
running—had gained, in fact, a considerable 
start. As he ran he had to hold his helpless 
right hand up in the air, in order to delay the 
inevitable moment when loss of blood from 
his two wounds must compel him to stop. 
He had to disregard the pains that racked 
his body, for attention to them did not 
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harmonize with his present job. That, of 
course, was to safeguard a peaceful and 
vulnerable community from a murderous 
ruffian, to make that ruffian a prisoner with- 
out violence, and then to deliver the prisoner 
into sure hands. It was therefore absolutel 
essential to keep a firm grip on_ himself 
and on the situation until he could reach 
human aid. 

Schearer fainted again that night in 
hospital, after the doctors finished doing 
what had to be done. When he came back 
to consciousness his lieutenant was sitting 
by the bed. For a moment or two Private 
Schearer stared at his officer perplexedly. 
Then, as understanding dawned in his eyes, 
his face flushed dully red. 

“ T’m—I'm awfully sorry, sir,”’ he stam- 
mered, weakly. 

“Sorry ?"’ echoed the astonished lieu- 
tenant. ‘‘ What for?” 

“In my pocket there should be a war- 
rant. I started out to serve it on a man 
who deserves all that is coming to him 
—and I let myself be stopped by a crazy 
coon ! ”” 

“Nonsense, Schearer! You did all: me 

But the sick man’s one good arm went 
up over his face. ‘‘ The warrant,”’ he in- 
sisted weakly. ‘‘ Those poor people—the old 
man, the crippled boy, the little dog——”’ 

“Look here, Schearer, look here,’’ said 
the officer, bending over him. ‘“‘ Get it off 
your mind. Tell me all about it.’* 

The training of the Force did its saving 
work. From sheer force of habit the terse 
formula of report came to the trooper’s lips 
and he filled it in with the bare essential 
facts. 

““Set your mind at rest,’’ said the lieu- 
tenant, when he had finished. “Your 
warrant shall be served in short order. 1 
promise you that. And now listen! When 
the Captain hears of to-day’s work he will 
say you did well.” 

“Captain Adams—will say—that 2?” 

“* He surely will. I know it.” 

The shadow of a smile fled across the 
white face. ‘‘ Then—then, next time,” 
whispered Schearer, ‘‘ 1 won’t fail.” 


For those who know the. Pennsylvania 
State Police Force the rest of this tale is a 
foregone conclusion. That very night the 
““ Wild Cats” pounced. Before dawn Jake 
Klempert, so long the terror of a simple 
countryside, was dragged from his hiding- 
place howling in fear. At the next sitting of 
the County Court his case, presented by a 
State Police officer with completeness and 
finish, drew from the Bench the utmost 
penalty of the law, coupled with certain grim 
promises as to the future that even a 
Klempert could scarcely forget. 


WASHINGTON ; 


IN THE SHADOW OF 
THE GALLOWS 


eos Savage 


Illustrated by G. P. CARRUTHERS 


What wou'd you 


do if, a stranger in a strange land, you found your bed-fellow lying dead, 


stabbed to the he heart with your knife? This was the commencement of of a “timber-cruiser’s” 


nerve-racking experience out West. 


“The facts are true,” 


writes Mr. Savage, “but most 


of the names of persons and places have been altered.” 


N the early nineteen hundreds I was 
“cruising timber ’”’ for Conrad Martin 

—‘ Old Con ” as he was called—of the 
Martin Timber and Exporting Com- 
pany of San Francisco, California. I had 
worked for him for over twenty years, and 
when he had a really important job on hand 
I was always picked as the man to tackle it. 
The Martin Company had an office on 
California Street, but “ Con ” Martin usually 
hung around the Exchange or his club. 
When ‘somethin’ real desp’rit,”’ as he called 
it, turned up, he ’phoned his office for me to 
meet him in the directors’ room of the Fourth 
National Bank, The old man was a director 
of that institution and enjoyed the privilege 
of using the room. There I received my 
instructions ; then he would take me to a 
paying teller and draw my expense-moncy. 
He had a way of doing things on his own 
hook and ignoring the red tape of his office. 
“Con Martin had cut redwood for 
many years, and now he was reaching out for 
new ficlds that he believed would prove very 
profitable, Later I learned that these 
fields were being contended for by a certain 
Timber Trust, and I realized to the full 
what we were up against, for I knew that 
these people would stop at nothing so long 
as they got what they wanted.  ‘“ Con’ 
Martin was honest; he would not truckle 
to the Trust, but played his own hand. He 
always did, and his millions proved how 
successful he had been, Also, let me sav 
that no man who had been employed by 
“Con Martin, from general manager down 
to the “ bull cook ” inacamp, ever suffered, 
in or out of his employ, if they had served 
him honestly and to the best of their ability. 
Well, on the particular occasion I am 
about to describe, I got my orders and a 
big roll of expense-money—all in greenbacks. 
It was usually in gold, but I didn’t like 
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carrying coin; it was too heavy. I never 
travelled with less than a thousand dollars; 

the old man insisted on my taking plenty. 

He always said: “‘ You never know when 
you may need it.’ 


On this Teena? trip I was headed | 


north, tothe Olympic Peninsula, in the State 
of Washington. Martin had received in- 
formation about a very large tract of virgin 
timber, on the Strait of Juande Fuca, that he 
could buy for a song. My instructions were 
to find out if the timber was there. It was 
a new country to me; I had never been 
north of the Columbia River. I was a total 
stranger—and Martin wanted me to be, 
for he wished no one to know that he con- 
templated invading this new territory. 

In due course I arrived in Seattle, took 
the day boat, and landed at Port Dawson, 
From there I took the stage and went west- 
ward to a small settlement called Towah, 
At Towah I hired a man todrive me to the 
Liswah River. There I was to strike into the 
timber, and the man promised to meet me 
at four o’clock in the afternoon, when it was 
just getting dark in the forest, at the stage- 
road bridge over a small stream indicated 
on my blue-print map as ‘‘ Squaw Creck.”’ 

I always travelled light. My luggage 
consisted chiefly of a Colt, a sheath-knife, 
anda flash-light. The country, I had learned, 
was infested with pumas or bob-cats, but 
my Colt was ample protection against these 
brutes unless one of them leaped on me 
from above and caught me unawares. 
Then—well it would be a case of knife 
against tooth and claw, 

After trampingallday through the heavy 
timber, I arrived at the place on the stage- 
road where the man with the team had 
arranged to meet me. He was not there. 
A long wait discouraged me, and at last I 
set out to walk back to Towah, a distance 
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of about ten miles, Soon I spied a light 
flickering through the murky night, just off 
the road, and promptly struck out towards 
it. Reaching a lumberjack’s shack, I was 
welcomed hospitably, and at dawn next 
morning set out again, planning to make 
the small town of Banks that night. The 
man who had driven me out from Towah, 
I concluded, had forgotten all about me. 

That day I got lost, and but for my 
compass should have passed the night in a 
water-soaked forest. At nine o'clock, after 
following the edge of a small creek, now 
swollen to a rushing river, I emerged on to 
the stage-road. My map showed a side- 
track to the south which ran into Banks. 
After stumbling through mud and water for 
a couple of miles or more, I ploughed through 
the mud into Banks. The little hotel gave 
the only light I could see, and I found the 
proprietor just preparing to close for the 
night. He was surly at my insistence that 
I must have at least some cold food, but 
warmed up a little after I had stood hima 
couple of drinks, 

“Only got half a bed,’’ he informed me, 
when I had finished the cold beans and bread 
he set for me. 

I knew what that meant; another man 
already had the other half, but I was so 
nearly exhausted that I didn't care how 
many people were in the bed if there was 
only room enough left for me. I said so, 
whereupon the proprietor—his name was 
Buxton—showed me to the room and stood 
in the doorway, shading a smoking lamp 
with one hand, while I shed my outer clothes, 
I slid into bed beside a snoring man, pulled 
the blankets over my body, and then the 
host closed the door. I dropped asleep so 
quickly that I did not hear his footsteps as 
he went down the hall. 

Awakening as daylight was struggling 
through the rain and fog-sodden dawn, I 
kicked off the blankets, sat on the edge 
of the bed, and drew on my trousers 
and boots. Then I turned and looked 
at my bed-mate, who was apparently still 
fast asleep. Somehow the position of his 
head looked qucer. I scurried round the 
foot of the bed in double-quick time and 
turned the blankets down. 

No wonder the poor fellow looked 
strange, for he was stone-dead, with a knife 
still standing erect in his chest! And it was 
my sheath-knife ; I recognized its peculiar 
handle immediately ! 

“Good heavens!’ I exclaimed in- 
voluntarily. I was utterly dumbfounded. 

Here was my bed-mate, dead, with my 
knife in his heart! I don’t get the shivers 
easily, but just then I went first hot and 
then cold. I was an utter stranger in a 
strange country—hostile territory, too, for 
the Trust had men on the ground. Almost 
instinctively I drew my knife from the dead 
man’s body, wiped it clean, as I thought, 
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and shoved it into its sheath. What on 
earth was I to do? 

While I cogitated anxiously on this 
problem, I hurriedly put on the rest of my 
clothes and looked carefully around. On 
the floor, beside the dead man, lay a leather 
pouch with a few silver coins scattered 
around it ; evidently the murderer had also 
robbed him. Opening the door, I heard a 
distant rattle of pans. Breakfast! I sat 
down to think once more. There could be 
no doubt that I was in a dickens of a fix. 

Robbery! Murder! My knife in a 
stranger’s heart! Flight seemed to be the 
only way out of the difficulty. 

My reflections were brought to an abrupt 
end by a sharp tap on the door. “‘ Break- 
fast!’ said a rasping voice, which I recog- 
nized as belonging to the proprietor. ‘' All 
right!’’ I replied, and I heard footsteps 
retreating along the passage. 

Mechanically I went down to breakfast, 
but the food didn’t taste good; my mind was 
too busy trying to plana way out of the trap 
I had been caught in. As I left the table, 
leaving my food almost untasted, and passed 
through the office to the front of the ram- 
shackle hotel, I ran into a gesticulating 
crowd. The proprietor was the centre of an 
excited group, and as I approached I caught 


the jerky. words: ‘Tim Miller . . . knifed in 
the heart... money gone. . . bed-partner 
... Stranger...’ Just then Buxton 


turned his head and caught sight of me. 
“ There’s the murderer |” he cried, angrily. 
“Grab him, boys!” 

I had been doing a lot of hard thinking 
while I was sitting in the dining-room, 
playing with my breakfast. A kind of plan 
had formed in my mind, and I now pro- 
ceeded to put it into execution, When I 
heard the words “ Grab him!” I raised my 
hand and walked deliberately into the midst 
of the men, 

““What’s the trouble ?”’ I demanded. 
“Is someone accusing me of murder ?”” 

My apparent unconcern and indifferent 
attitude impressed them ; no one attempted 
to touch me. 

“You murdered your bed-partner!” 
shouted the proprietor. 

With that I turned on him with all the 
scorn I could command and knocked him 
reeling into the arms of a bystander. I 
demanded proof, appealing to the crowd to 
see fair play. Recovering from the blow, the 
hotel-keeper staggered to my side and— 
while the others relieved me of my gun, 
flashlight, and wallet—snatched my knife 
from its sheath. 

“‘ Here’s the proof !’’ he shouted as he 
held the shining blade before the crowd. 

One man promptly grabbed it and ran 
his fingers over the blade. In my haste, 
apparently, I had not wiped it clean, 

“© Blood |!” he cried. 

Just at that moment a man on a long- 
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legged roan horse rode up, dropped from 
the saddle, and joined the crowd. He didn’t 
tie his horse to the rail, but left the reins 
hanging down. 

“ Mornin’, gents ! 
he drawled. 

Here was my chance—and I took it! 
While the crowd were examining my knife 
and excitedly speculating as to whether the 


What's the row ?” 
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me, I beheld a great chasm in the road. The 
flood-water had washed out the bridge 
leading to Clinton! I could not hold back 
a cry of bitter disappointment, and I believe 
my horse understocd, for he looked round at 
me and pawed the muddy road. The steep, 
rocky sides of the Hives permitted no fording. 
There was nothing to do but to turn away 
and try some other route. At a word from 


“*Here’s the proof!’ he shouted, as he held the shining blade before the crowd.” 


blood on it was human or animal, I smashed 
the new arrival under the chin. He pitched 
heavily backwards into three men, and 
they all went down. Without waiting for 
them to disentangle themselves, I ran to the 
door, leaped into the saddle of the waiting 
horse, and dug my heels into his sides. He 
bounded away like a scared cat. Only one 
other saddled horse was in evidence as I 
galloped off. 

My borrowed mount ran as though the 
Evil One himself was after him, and seemed 
to enjoy it. My plan was to beat the accusing 
mob to the county seat at Clinton, where I 
intended to deliver myself up to the sheriff 
for protection. I knew the mob would hustle 
me to the county jail anyway, and I figured 
that if I beat them to it and told my story 
to the sheriff before they got his ear I might 
stand a better chance for my life. There 
was no question but that I should have to 
undergo a trial for murder 

When L reached the main stage-road I 
turned to the west and there, right in front of 


me the horse swung round and galloped off 
towards the east. 

By this time I was angry—mad clear 
through ; any fear I might have felt pre- 
viously had left me. Very soon I realized that 
someone was following me on the other 
horse. The time lost at the wrecked bridge 
enabled my pursuer to get nearer, and 
presently a gun cracked somewhere behind, 
but the bullet dropped harmlessly in the 
mud just ahead of me. 

My mount was very uncomfortable in 
the mud ; he stumbled repeatedly and lost 
speed, and I decided that we must part 
company. A turn in the road gave me the 
opportunity. Pulling him to a walk, I slid 
from the saddle, gave hima slap on the flank, 
and, to my great relief, saw him leap ahead 
and continue down the road, From the 
underbrush I watched him round a bend and 
pass out of sight. An instant later the 
pursuing horseman galloped past my hiding- 
place, Hard on his heels appeared four more 
riders, splashing heavily through the mud, 
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I waited no longer, but struck into the timber, 
heading north for the Strait of de Fuca. 

When I abandoned the borrowed horse I 
knew I was not far from the shack belonging 
tothe lumberjack with whom I had passed the 
first night in this locality, and I remembered 
he had told me that two of his helpers came 
out from Towah in motor-boat every 
day and walked to his shack. The distance 
was about two miles. Here was a slim chance 
of escape ; if I could find that motor-boat 
I could set out for Seattle, where 1 might be 
able to hide. I knew very well, however, that 
when the mob found I had given them the 
slip they would push on to Port Dawson and 
from there spread a general alarm. The 
whole north-west part of the State would be 
on the lookout for me. Every law-abiding 
citizen is willing to hunt a murderer, especi- 
ally if there is a reward, and I fully 
believed that one would be offered for my 
capture. 

After plungingin mad haste through the 
two miles of timber, I reached the Strait 
and made my way along its ragged shore 
in search of the motor-boat. I almost 
shouted for joy when, stumbling very 
unexpectedly into a small cove, I found the 
craft lying there. So far as I could make out 
she was quite ready for sea, and—tuckily for 
me—had a fair quantity of petrol in her 
tanks. A thick fog lay over the water ; which 
was both favourable and unfavourable to me. 
It hid me from the eyes of possible pursuers, 
but it compelled me to kcep the dim shore- 
line in view. Very soon I had the engine 
going and went chug-chugging out in the 
general direction of Seattle. Now I was a 
criminal—I had stolen a boat! But that 
didn’t worry me, for I was fleeing for my life. 
If I saved myself, I vowed, I would chcer- 
fully buy the owner a new boat. 

Along in the afternoon, pressing steadily 
on through the fog, I began to search for a 
place where I could buy some petrol, for I 
had exhausted my supply. At Fairhaven I 
exchanged all the louse silver the mob 
had left me fora half-tank, Then—flat broke, 
with not a penny in my clothes, and very 
hungry—I set off southwards again. 

It was near midnight when I saw the 
outskirts of Seattlc and the lights of an 
electric street car. That was Ballard, but 
I did not know it then. However, I ran the 
boat ashore and was soon tramping along 
the car-line, hoping to encounter a saloon 
where I might raise a little money on my 
watch, which the searchers at Banks had 
overlooked, 

Presently I came across what I was 
seeking—the Log Cabin Saloon—and was 
soon inside the door with my foot on the 
brass rail. 

“Td like to put up my watch for ten 
dollars,” I told the bar-kceper, shoving my 
gold Waltham across to him. 

He looked at it sharply. 
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‘Who'd you clout over the head to get 
this ? ’’ he demanded. 

‘No one; it’s my own,” I answered, ‘‘I’m 
broke and it's too late for the pawn-shops.” 

“Ten bucks ?”’ He roared his amuse- 
ment as he pushed a whisky bottle across the 
bar to me, but he dropped the watch into his 
pocket. Then he drew two silver dollars 
from his pocket and spun them across the 
bar at me. Snatching up the bottle, he 
bellowed : ‘‘ And now get out, before I blow 
my whistle ! ’’ 

I got. I didn’t want the police — not 
just then, at any rate, and I had no desire 
to argue with him. 

With my two dollars I got some food at 
a Greek “‘ all-night joint ” * then I boarded 
acar for Seattle. Fearing that word of my 
escape might have arrived ahead of me, I 
decided to get put into jail as a “‘ drunk” ; 
it would protect me until I could send word 
to old ‘‘Con” Martin in ’Frisco. Accord- 
ingly when the conductor called : “ All out ! 
End of the line!” I stumbled off the car 
and staggered away down the road. 

Keeping my eyes open for a policeman 
I reeled past him, picked up a paving brick, 
and made to throw it through a window. The 
officer seized me, called the wagon, and ina 
few minutes I was before the night booking- 
officer. I reeled, simulating drunkenness. 
The policeman who had brought me in 
searched me. 

‘“What’s your name ? ”’ demanded the 
officer at the desk, 

I gurgled and stammered “ Smith.” 

“‘ First name ?” he growled. 

I staggered, but made no reply. 

““ Tank him!” ordered the sergeant, and 
I was thrown amongst an assorted bunch of 
odds and ends of humanity. Somehow or 
other I managed to get some sleep. 

The jail breakfast next morning did not 
satisfy my ravenous appetite, but I had no 
money to pay for a meal from the outside, 
let alone bribe the jailer to permit me to do 
so. However, a shady-looking lawyer was 
allowed to interview me, andI made a bargain 
with this foxy person to telephone to ‘‘ Con ” 
Martin in ’Frisco. For this the ‘ shyster ” 
was to get twenty-five dolars and a further 
hundred as a fee when Martin arrived in 
Seattle. 

That day I got some sleep, for I felt 
easier in mind, I knew that as soon as “‘ Con” 
Martin heard of my plight he would wire 
me some money and take immediate steps 
to secure my release. 

Release! Icounted the hours that must 
elapse before I could get out of this horrible 
place and among friends! Imagine my 
consternation, therefore, when, late that 
afternoon, the chief of police, the sheriff 
of the county, and the lawyer came to my 
cell, and I was dragged out and forthwith 
handed over to the sheriff of Kalton County 
as the murderer of Tim Miller ! 
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On the way back to the county jail at 
Clinton, curious to know how I had been 
discovered, I asked the sheriff. 

“ That shyster lawyer gave you away,” 
he said, grinning. ‘‘ He'll get the thousand 
dollar reward offered for you.” 

“The dirty snake!’’ I burst out, angrily. 

“Yes, fella.” The sheriff spoke quite 
kindly. ‘If it hadn’t been for him you'd 
have got by all right. Bustin’ into jail was 
sure a clever trick, and at the end of your 
sixty-day sentence you'd have had a fine 
chance to make a get-away.” 

That sheriff seemed to bea good fellow, 
and I made up my mind it would be better 
to tell him the truth. I gave him the full 
story, telling him all about myself and 
Martin, and wound up by asking him to 
telephone to “ Con.” 

‘No use,” he replied. ‘‘ The shyster told 
me he'd already done so, If your friends 
come to your aid, they’! follow you up here 
through information they'll get at the 
Seattle jail.” 

When the rattletrap “ flivver”’ in which 
the sheriff drove me into Clinton halted in 
front of the jail, the news that I had arrived 
spread like wildfire, and the whole popula- 
tion of the town came tumbling over one 
another to have a look at me. 

They didn’t get much chance of gloating 
over me, for the sheriff quickly bustled me 
inside and a cell door clanged behind me ! 

The next day I was taken to court and 
formally arraigned. After my plea of “ Not 
guilty,”’ my trial was set for thirty days 
ahead. I refused to employ a local attorney, 
nor would I permit the judge to assign one 
for my defence, telling him that my friends 
would appear shortly. And they did ! 

First there came old ‘‘ Con” Martin, 
with his ’Frisco attorney ; then, a couple of 
days later, Pinkerton’s Seattle superintendent 
arrived with two of his detectives. 

“It looks bad, boy,” said Martin, shak- 
ing his head, after I had told him my story. 
“ But we'll get busy, for they certainly in- 
tend to railroad you to the gallows if they 
can. They seem to be a bloodthirsty lot.’”” 

Martin engaged the best criminal attor- 
ney in Kalton County to conduct my defence 
inassociation with hisown lawyer. While they 
went to work I settled down with as much 
patience as I could muster to await my fate. 
Iwas mighty comfortable ; the sheritf saw 
to that when he found there was plenty of 
money in sight, But they were anxious days ! 
A week would pass with no word ; then some 
of my defenders would report : ‘' Nothing 
new, but we're still busy.” 

Old Martin had been called back to 
’Frisco, but assured me he would return in 
time for the trial. ‘ Don’t worry; my bank- 
ing acccount is behind you,” he told me, 

Indue course the day of my trial arrived, 
and when they led me into the court-room 
I felt pretty shaky, IT can tell you. From 
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where I sat beside the deputy-sheriff I tried 
to force a smile at old “Con” Martin, but 
somchow or other the smile wouldn’t come. 

The prosecuting attorney quickly began 
to open up his batteries against me, and 
soon a regular broadside of fourteer-inch 
guns was thundering round my unfortunate 
head. If he had kepg on much longer I really 
think he would have convinced me that I 
did commit the murder ! 

In the midst of his harangue, however, 
the door opened and in walked the sheriff with 
aman handcutfed tohim. They were followed 
by two men I had never scen before. To my 
amazement I saw that the fellow shackled 
to the sheriff was Buxton, the proprietor 
of the hotel at Banks! The prosecuting 
attorney stopped abruptly, gaping in aston- 
ishment at the new arrivals, and a sudden, 
tomb-like silence fell upon the court. 

We did not have to wait long for an 
explanation. The Pinkertons, it appeared, 
had been at work in their own quiet way. 
First of all they had started to ferret out 
the motive for the murder of Tim Miller, and 
the trail led them to the hotel-keeper. He 
coveted Miller’s sweetheart, it appeared, but 
the girl would have nothing to do with him. 
Jealousy and desperate need of Miller’s 
money prompted Buxton to steal into the 
bedroom that night and stab Miller with my 
knife, in order that the crime might be fixed 
upon me, the stranger. 

The two Pinkerton men traced Buxton’s 
record back East—first to Chicago, then to 
Cincinnati, and finally to a place near 
Kansas City. There Buxton had committed 
an atrocious murder two years before, killing 
an old man and his wife and escaping with 
their life-savings of five thousand dollars, 
Like many old couples they didn’t trust 
banks, but kept the money in their home— 
a fact which Buxton managed to discover. 

Under pressure of ‘‘third degree” 
methods, administered by the detectives and 
the sheriff from Jackson County, Missouri, 
the hotel-keeper finally broke down and con- 
fessed everything. 

When the tale was told the sheriff had 
to chip in and help the bailiff to quiet the 
uproar which arose in the court-room. Order 
being finally restored, I was formally 
released, and the next day went back to 
my job and finished “' cruising ”’ the timber. 

Old “Con” Martinhad been more scared, 
I believe, than I was, for he would not leave 
Banks until my work was completed, and he 
insisted upon two husky lumberjacks armed 
with rifles escorting me wherever I went in 
the forest. He said he was afraid some wild 
animal might get me, but I knew the danger 
he had in his mind ; it was the Trust. How- 
ever, they didn’t bother me, and if they did 
contemplate anything we managed to beat 
them, for Conrad Martin bought the whole 
tract of timber, and it proved to be a most 
profitable bargain, 
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Take Stories 


Y patrick Bowen 
‘ Illustrated by W. DEWAR 


TheeAuthor has spent thirty eventful years as a hunter 
and explorer in various parts of Africa, from the Equator 
to the Cape, and here relates some of the most exciting 
experiences with snakes which have come his way during 
“I vouch absolutely for the truth of the 


that period. 
stories,” he writes. 


as HAT was your most thrilling 
adventure ?” 
This is a question which 


hunters and explorers fre- 
quently find_ considerable difficulty in 
answering. Excitement and danger form 
part of the daily lot of all whose lives are 
passed in the wilder parts of the earth, and 
among many stirring happenings it is often 
difficult to select the most outstanding. 

Personally, I do not experience this 
difficulty. In thirty years ot adventurous 
life in various parts of Africa, from the 
Equator to the 
of thrills, but the adventure I am about to 
relate ranks above all others. 

It occurred in my ‘‘ Home ” country— 
Natal—in the year 1905, while I was hunting 
in the dense coast-jungle near the Umhlanga 
River, ten miles north of Durban, for a 
specimen of the rare white bushbok, which 
I had heard was to be found in this locality. 
My only companion was my dog “ Billy,” 
a cross between a bulldog and an_ Irish 
terrier. 

One day I had hunted without success 
for some hours, and was thinking of abandon- 
ing the chase, when I came upon an o 
glade in the centre of which stood a flat- 
topped knoll about eight feet in height. 
The sides of this knoll were steep and bare, 
but the top was covered with long grass 
and low bush. It struck me that by climbing 
it and lving concealed on the summit I 
might possibly get sight of my quarry, for 
numerous tracks of buck about the glade 
showed that it was a favourite feeding- 
ground. 

Ascent of the mound was not difficult, 
for some looped roots protruding from the 
red earth formed a natural rope ladder. 


ape, I have had my share” 
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Slinging my gun on my back, I quickly 
mounted and in a moment had my hands 
on the edge of the summit. 

I was just preparing to draw myself u 
completely when a sharp hiss sent a chill 
through my veins. I relaxed my hold and 
endeavoured to leap backward to the 
ground, but as I did so my right foot slipped 
upon the looped root on which my weight 
rested and was held fast between it and the 
side of the knoll. The result was that I fell 
heavily on my back, and a sharp pain in my 
left forearm showed that I had broken or 
sprained the limb. 

My position, as I lay there half-sus- 
pended by my foot, was awkward and un- 
comfortable enough in any circumstances, 
but the knowledge that a deadly reptile was 
concealed somewhere immediately above 
me made it absolutely horrible. But I was 
allowed little time for thought. There was 
a rustle among the grasses on the edge of 
the knoll, and then a huge black snake slid 
into view and fell across my body. For a 
second it paused, raising some feet of its 
neck and body as if to discover the exact 
position of its enemy. 

That pause saved my life. With the 
speed of despair I clutched with both hands 
at its neck, and by some miracle succeeded 
in grasping it. My left hand closed just 
behind the head and my right some distance 
lower down the scaly neck. For the moment 
I was saved from contact with the fangs ; 
but only for the moment. I quickly realized 
that the injury which my left arm had 
sustained would prevent me from exerting 
sufficient force to strangle the reptile, while 
my right-hand grip was too low to enable 
me to accomplish this object with that hand. 

The moment the snake found its neck 
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imprisoned it woke into furious resistance ; 
its long, muscular body lashed and writhed 
like the thong of a stock-whip. So violent 
were its struggles that my body was swung 
from side to side. All I could do, by 
holding my arms rigidly extended, was to 
keep the fangs from my face or body. 

For some minutes the reptile continued 
its contortions; then it suddenly became 
quiet and for the moment I imagined that 
I had overcome it. A second later, however, 
a fecling of constriction in my imprisoned leg 
caused me to glance towards that member, 
and I saw that the snake’s tail and a portion 
of its body were coiled round it. 

Tighter and tighter grew the coils; 
gradually more and more of the body was 
withdrawn to be wrapped round the limb, 
till at last only about two feet of the neck 
remained, rigidly extended between my 
hands and the coils. This portion now 
began to exert itself in powerful contractions 
to drag itself from my grip. The power in 
the slender body was amazing, each con- 
traction lifting my shoulders from the 
ground. 

The reptile’s cunning equalled its 
strerigth, for at the end of one contraction 
which had lifted me into a_half-sitting 
Position, it suddenly relaxed and darted 
forward at my face. The fangs missed 
their objective by inches only, and a cold 
sweat broke out on my body as I realized 
how nearly they had succeeded in gain- 
ing it, 

Mv position was now desperate. My 
strength was insufficient to overcome my 
horrible antagonist or even to weaken it; 
moreover, it was certain that my muscles 
could not for long withstand the strain to 
which they were being subjected. Already 
my wrists and forearms were strained and 
tingling. Soon they must begin to grow 
numb, and then ! 1 refused to think, 
for thinking meant panic. That I had kept 
my nerve so far was solely due to the 
thought that aid was not far distant, if it 
only arrived in time. 

For a few moments following its cunning 
effort at reaching me, the snake lay resting 
—gathering strength, no doubt, for further 
exertions. Then the contractions recom- 
menced, scemingly with more power than 
ever. I sought to lessen the strain on my 
hands and arms by lifting my body at each 
pull, but the slight relaxation occasioned 
by this move brought a lightning return- 
stroke from my enemy which missed, 
seemingly, by but a fraction of an inch. 

My senses were beginning to reel. I 
knew my grip was failing—I had felt my 
fingers slip on the scaly neck. The end was 
near! Then a patter of feet and a low growl 
behind me sent a thrill of hope through me. 
“ Billy 1’? IT shouted hoarselvy. 

There was a sharp bark, a scatter of 
flying leaves, and Billy's iron jaws closed on 
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the reptile’s neck just below my failing hand- 
grip. One “crunch "’ and the long black 


body hung limp and lifeless. 


THE MURDEROUS BLACK MAMBA. 


The black mamba, to which species my 
attacker belonged, shares with the king 
cobra of India the distinction of being the 
most deadly of all snakes. I have en- 
countered it throughout the eastern portion 
of Africa, from the Great Lakes to the Kei 
River, but never to the west of Lake Edward 
in Central Africa, nor beyond the eastern 
border of Bechuanaland, in the southern 
portion of the Continent. 

It is generally met with in bush country, 
but I have occasionally come across speci- 
mens in open grass lands. The average 
length appears to be about seven or eight 
fect, though I have killed specimens which 
far exceeded this length. The largest I have 
ever seen I shot at a place named Clare 
Estate, close to Durban. I came across this 
reptile coiled up in the fork of a tree in an 
Indian's garden. My first shot failed to kill, 
and the snake instantly slid down and 
reared itself up to attack. A second shot, 
however, not only killed it but blew away 
the head and a portion of the neck. 

The dried skin—minus the parts de- 
stroyed—-measured thirteen feet ten inches 
in length. Though this is far beyond the 
limit assigned to the black mamba by most 
naturalists, yet it can be vouched for by 
several witnesses, among whom I ma 
mention Captain George Roddy, Sout! 
African Mounted Riflemen, of George, Cape 
Province, who saw and measured the snake 
after it had been shot and also saw the dried 
skin in my possession, Captain Roddy told 
me that he had seen a skin which was even 
larger than this. 

Many tales are told by old Colonists of 
the ferocity of the mamba and of the deadly 
nature of its bite, and though some of them 
no doubt owe much to imagination, yet 
I think it would be difficult to exaggerate 
the dangerous character of this snake, as 
witness the following experience, which 
occurred not long after the adventure above 
narrated. 

While travelling on horseback from 
Verulam—a village on the Natal Coast— 
to Noodsberg, some forty miles inland, I had 
occasion to call at a native trading-store 
situated at a place named Ndwedwe, the 
centre of a large native reserve. A crowd of 
natives, mainly girls, were gathered about 
the front of the building laughing and 
chattering in their usual light-hearted way. 

While I was still some hundred yards 
distant from the store, the merry sounds 
changed to shrieks of terror. I saw the 
group scatter and one splendid young Zulu 
girl rush away towards the open veldt. At 
the same moment I noted a long, black 
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sinuous form—a mamba !—close behind the 
unfortunate girl. In an instant, despite her 
desperate attempts to escape, the snake had 
overtaken her and, rearing itself up, had 
bitten her on the side of the neck. 

With a wild shriek she stopped and, 
sinking to her knees, began to call out: 
““T die! Call my friends that they may 
bid me farewell |!” 

The black assassin passed on at a 
terrific speed. A hundred yards distant, 

acefully grazing, stood a large Zulu ox. 
t was quite twenty yards from the line 
along which the snake was travelling, yet 
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blew it to pieces with a double charge of 


No. 4. 

Returning to the first victim, I found 
her in extremis, though the trader, a Mr. 
Swales, had applied all available remedies. 
Within thirty minutes death had super- 
vened. The ox died within an hour. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO “D—.” 


I have known but one instance of 
recovery from the bite of a black mamba. 

On the 17th March, 1899, a numBer of 
people of Irish blood assembled in the 


the ferocious reptile deliberately turned 
aside and, springing upon the animal, bit it 
furiously in the neck. The terrified beast 
dashed off at a gallop, and the snake, 
apparently satiated with slaughter, crawled 
slowly away and coiled itself up in a large 
tuft of grass. 

T could, I felt, do nothing for the victims, 
but I determined to take vengeance on the 
reptile. Unslinging the shot-gun I carried, I 
rode slowly towards the tuft of grass. I did 
not anticipate an attack, and while still fifty 
yards distant was startled to see the snake 
gliding swiftly towards me with upraised 
head. I waited till but ten vards separated 


me from the black murderer and then 
Vow. 1v1.—36. 


“The fangs missed their objective by inches only.” 


Victoria Hotel in the little village of Stanger, 
Natal, for the purpose of celebrating St. 
Patrick’s Day. Among those present was 
a celebrated personage universally known by 
the nickname of ‘“‘D——.” His real name I 
do not care to mention, for he still resides 
in South Africa and may object to the 
incident being recalled. | ‘‘ D——” was 
famous in many ways, but mainly because 
of the amount of “ Dop” (Cape brandy) 
which he could absorb without ill-effect. 
The day in question was exceedingly 
hot, even for Stanger, where 110° in the 
shade is not infrequent during the hot 
months, and case-hardened though “ D——" 
was, the combined effects of heat and of his 
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strenuous efforts to ‘‘ drown the shamrock ” 
rendered him somewhat drowsy by mid- 
afternoon. In accordance with his custom in 
such circumstances, he left the company 
and, adjourning to the hotel gardens, laid 
himself down in the shade of the plantains 
and was soon wrapped in peaceful slumber. 

Some two hours later, those still present 
in the bar-room—of whom I was one—were 
startled at seeing “‘ D——,”’ wild-haired and 
wild-eyed, reel up to the bar and in a 
sepulchral voice demand “ brandy!” - 

The barman, expecting, no doubt, to 
see the usual “ tot’ taken, pushed across 
the counter a bottle containing about a pint of 
brandy. Tothe amazement of all ‘‘ D——” 
placed the bottle to his lips and did not re- 
move it till the last drop of liquor had trickled 
down his throat! Turning to the company, 
he said, quite clearly, ‘‘ Good-bye, you 
chaps '’; then he reeled and fell flat upon 
his back, where he lay with extended arms, 
breat ‘ing stertorously. 

The district surgeon, who was present, 
bent over the prostrate form and made a 
hasty examination. Ina moment he looked 
up. ‘‘ Good heavens !”’ he exclaimed, “ the 
man's been bitten by a snake!’ As he 
spoke he pointed to two tiny punctures at 
the base of the neck. 

Leaving ‘‘ D ”’ in the surgeon’s hands 
a number of the company rushed to the 
girdens in search of the murderous reptile. 
Tie place where our friend had taken his 
si*sta was soon found—the imprint of his 
boly was clearly visible in the long grass. 
Close to the spot in which ‘‘D——” had 
taken his (presumed) last sleep lay a huge 
black snake, but a second’s inspection 
showed that our vengeance had been fore- 
stalled, for the snake was limp and lifeless. 

But ‘ D. ”* did not die. After lying 
unconscious for forty-eight hours he arose 
complaining of nothing worse than an exces- 
sive thirst, nor did he, subsequently, show 
any ill-effects from his adventure. 

What the correct solution of this affair 
may be will always remain a mystery. Did 
“ D—--” kill the snake after having been 
bitten, and did the terrific dose of brandy 
which he swallowed neutralize the venom ? 
Or was the snake of such extreme old age 
that its glands had ceased to secrete any 
poison, and was its attack on ‘‘ D——”’ the 
last etfort of its life ? 

That is the theory advanced by the 
doctor, but the popular idea was that the 
matter was simply a case of ‘‘the biter bit.” 
Instead of the snake poisoning ‘‘ D——,” 
ee ’s”’ alcohol-charged blood proved 
fatal to the snake! The reader may select 
the theory that best pleases him. 


THE END OF A MAN-HUNT. 


Pythons are 
bush-country all 


numerous in the coast 
along the cast coast of 
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Africa as far at least as East London. I 
have encountered them, though less fre- 
quently, in kloofs and low-lying bushveld 
farther inland. They are not generally 
regarded as being dangerous to human 
beings, and usually flee from the presence 
of man, vet I have known them to attack. 

In the summer of 1910 I was engaged 
by the South African Government to endea- 
vour to locate the headquarters of a band 
of smugglers who were believed to be 
conveying liquor from Portuguese territory 
and carrving on a trade with the natives 
of Northern Zululand. Aided by expert 
trackers whom my knowledge of the natives 
enabled me to secure, I succeeded in dis- 
covering and arresting the smugglers in the 
gorge of the Mkusi River, which forms part 
of the boundary between Zululand and 
Portuguese territory. The leader of the 
band, however, was found to have escaped. 

Accompanied by a celebrated Zulu 
tracker named Nyandezulu, who has been 
my companion in most of my adventures, 
I took up the outlaw’s trail. The tracks 
led up-stream, parallel with the river. 
Progress was exceedingly difficult, for the 
sides of the gorge were steep and boulder- 
strewn and, for the most part, clothed with 
dense jungle. The path, such as it was, 
which the smuggler had taken ran about 
midway between the water and the summit 
of the gorge. 

We knew that the fugitive was making 
for a point some ten miles distant, where 
the path ran down to the water’s edge and 
where it was possible to cross the river 
and thus escape into Portuguese territory. 
Between our starting-place and the point 
above mentioned descent from the path to 
the water was scarcely possible, nor was it 
possible, even if it could be reached, to cross 
the river, which was in flood. In many 
places the descent from the path to the 
river was quite perpendicular, while in 
others, for considerable distances, the track 
actually overhung the water. 

After about an hour's travelling we 
reached one of those places where the path 
projected over the stream. The outlaw’s 
trail showed distinct and fresh in the damp 
soil. We were close upon his heels, we 
decided. Then, all of a sudden, Nyandezulu, 
who was leading, halted with an exclamation 
of dismay. I hurried forward and saw the 
cause of his disappointment. Immediately 
before us some fifteen feet of the pathway 
had broken away, leaving a gaping chasm 
right down to the swirling waters ! 

Closer inspection showed that the break 
had not occurred recently, but was an old 
one that had been bridged by a felled tree. 
This tree was now visible thirty feet below 
us in the muddy water. It was plain that the 
fugitive had crossed the chasm and had 
then succeeded in dislodging the tree. 
Further pursuit was impossible, except by 
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“He reeled and fell flat on his back.” 


making a long detour through the bush 
along the upper part of the gorge, which 
might take many hours to accomplish and 
would give the smuggler ample time in 
which to escape to his own side of the river. 

For some minutes we stood ruefully 
surveying the chasm which had robbed us 
of our prize. The continuation of the path 
beyond was clearly visible for about fifty 
yards. Suddenly we were startled by a loud 
laugh, and from the thick jungle which 
fringed the path some twenty yards beyond 
the chasm there stepped into the centre of 
the track a villainous-looking Portuguese — 
plainly the object ot our pursuit. T could 
easily have shot him down, and had I been 


a regular police officer I undoubtedly should 
have done so, but having been engaged to 
capture I decided that killing was not 
within my province. 

The smuggler evidently realized that he 
was safe, for he danced about like a maniac, 
waving his arms and shouting obscenities at 
us in Portuguese and Zulu. For a few 
minutes we stood watching his antics; 
then we turned away. A louder burst of 
derisive laughter greeted our retreat. Then, 
in an instant, the jeering changed to a 
wild shriek of utter terror. We whirled on 
our heels and saw a dreadful sight. <A 
gigantic python, which must have sprung 
trom the jungle on the upper side of the 
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track, had seized the wretched man by the 
shoulder ! 

In the space of seconds the terrible 
coils wrapped themselves round the victim, 
almost hiding his body from view; the 
horrible, slow contractions commenced, 
and the poor wretch’s piercing shrieks died 
away in a dreadful croaking gurgle. The 
spectacle was too much for my nerves, fairly 
hardened though they are. I grasped my 
companion’s arm and rushed from the spot. 

Two days later I returned to the scene 
of the tragedy, having made a long detour 
through the upper portion of the gorge, 
but heavy rains had effaced all tracks, and 
of the reptile and its victim no trace was 
ever found. 


A TRAGIC EXPERIENCE. 


The average size of the python I have 
found to be about fifteen feet in length by 
about twenty-one inches in girth. I have 
no doubt that these measurements are often 
greatly exceeded, but I do not credit the 
stories, frequently told by natives and old 
colonists, of snakes measuring thirty or 
even fifty feet. The largest specimen which 
I have had the opportunity of measuring 
taped nearly twenty-one feet in length and 
twenty-six inches in greatest girth. 

This snake was captured in peculiar and 
tragic circumstances on the Coast of Natal, 
close to the house which I then occasionally 
occupied. As publication of the details of 
this occurrence may be painful to those 
immediately concerned refrain from 
giving exact names and localities. 

While at breakfast one morning in the 
year 1903, I was disturbed by hearing a 
Native excitedly demanding of my servant 
the whereabouts of the ‘‘ Jnkosi” (Chief). 
I went outside and found a young native 
whom I knew to be employed at a cottage 
situated about a mile distant in the: bush, 
near the beach. He was in a state of intense 
excitement, and I could gather little of his 
meaning beyond that his ‘ missus ’’ and 
her child had been attacked by a snake. 
Fearing a tragedy, I hurriedly set out for 
the house in question. 

On reaching the cottage I found a 
group of natives assembled in front of the 
building, silently contemplating the body 
of the largest python I have ever scen, No 
Europeans were visible. On closer approach 
I was surprised to see among the natives a 
celebrated character named Mandhlanga, 
with whom from time to time I have had 
many dealings, ‘This man was what is 
known as an Isangoma (magician or scer, 
often translated as ‘‘ witch-doctor ’’). From 
him I knew I could get something definite. 

“What is the matter, Mandhlanga ? ” 
T inquired, 

“Twill tell you,’ 
first come inside.” 


was the reply ; “ but 
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He led the way into the cottage. Ona 
couch, close by the door, lay a young woman 
whom I knew as Mrs. Smith, wife of the 
owner of the cottage, She lay perfectly 
still and straight, with arms extended b 
her sides and her hands rigidly clenched. 
Her eyes were open and set in a blank stare. 
I took her wrist; the pulse was scarcely 
perceptible. She appeared to be in a 
cataleptic trance. I looked inquiringly at 
the Isangoma. 

‘“Now come this way” e said, pro- 
ceeding to an inner room—a ft jroom. 

On the bed lay the nak 1 body of a 
child of about three years of : e. A glance 
showed it to be in a condit m similar to 
that of its mother, with one important 
exception. From head to foot it was thickly 
covered with some slippe' viscous sub- 
stance. A chill went through me as a vague 
realization of the meaning of what I saw 
dawned upon me. 

The Isangoma then told me what he 
knew, which, briefly, was as follows. 

He had passed the previous night in the 
native quarters attached to the cottage. 
In the early morning he had been roused 
by screams issuing from the dwelling. 
He proceeded to investigate their cause. 
At the doorway he encountered the house~ 
boy, who appeared to be almost insane with 
terror. On entering he found the body of 
the mistress of the house, lying across the 
threshold of the bedroom, in the same con- 
dition in which I saw her. 

Coiled up upon the bed on which the 
child lay was the terrible reptile whose body 
I had seen outside. But the most horrible 
part of the whole dreadful scene was that 
the snake appeared to be engaged in covering 
the child’s body with its saliva, preparatory 
to swallowing it! 

Mandhlanga, not the least of whose 
accomplishments was his power of dealing 
with snakes, instantly drew from his wallet 
a horn containing a powder and emptied 
the contents over the head of the python. 
The effect was immediate. The dreadful 
head was withdrawn from the child’s body 
and the huge body writhed and slid to the 
floor where, after a few blind struggles, it 
relaxed and lay limp and helples: With 
the aid of the other natives, the Jsangoma 
then dragged the snake outside and there 
dispatched it. 

I had the victims removed with all 
speed to the nearest town where medical 
aid could be obtained, and also communi- 
cated with Mr. Smith, who at the time was 
absent in another part of the Colony. 

lam pleased to say that both mother and 
child recovercd, but the mother’s nerves were 
so shattered by her horrible experience that 
the family were compelled to leave Atrica 
and settle in Ireland, where, whatever its 
disadvantages as a place of residence may 
be, twenty-foot pythons are unknown, 
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an Auto Expert. 
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coupon this very 
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Auto Facts" ab- 
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quick—write 
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“I Owe It All to B.W.Cooke” 


My Free Auto Book will show you the secret that caused 

n to rise from ordinary store clerk to the head of 

another to double 

hundreds of men got 

nd-BIG MONEY through 

. why men like M. J. 

. Va., Who tripled his salary quick 

and today'is proprietor of his own Garage, say “J owe tf all to 

B. W. Cooke.” Proof that you can be a success is what you 
fant, Proof is what I'll give youl 
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what's your opinion?" 


his plan. 


prepared to su 
solve all our difficulties. 


of my own voice! 


—the one who 
seemed doom 


What 15 Minutes 
a Day Will Show You 


How to falk before your 
club of lodge 

How to propose and re- 
spond to toasts 

How to address Board 
Meetings 

How to tell entertaining 
stories 

How to make a political 
speech 

How to make 
dinner speeches 


after- 


How to write letters 

How to sell more goods 

How to train your 
memory 


How to’ enlarge 
vocabulary 

How to develop self- 
confidence 

How to acquire a winning 
personality 

How to strengthen your 
will power and ambi- 
tion 

How to become a clear, 

accurate thinker 


your 
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And that was the way it always w 
opportunities to show my ability and 
was bashful, timid, and_nervo. 
myeelf, how to put ‘my ideas acro: 


In social life, too, I was a total 
ack and wa! 
all arc 


ed the ¢ 


litely f 


me to 
KZ voice 
a flash 


ned p 


er 
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Phrase 


my views were forgotten 


tical plan which I knew would 


—I was al vays being given 
ways failing miserably. I 
ver knew how to express 
t, I was actually afraid 


—I was always the “left-over 
good time, I 
wld conquer 
ashfulns 
1 inabili 


nd failur 
my timidity. my 
Tack off 
express myself. 


In 15 Minutes 
a Day 


And then suddenly I discovered 
a new easy method which made 
me a powerlul speaker almost 
overnight. [learned how to bend 
others to my will, how to domi 
nate one man or ‘an audience of 
thousands. Soon I had won 
silary increases, promotion, poy 
larity, power. “Today I am a 
to rise 


unk 


to any occasion, to mect 


any emergency with just the right 
words. And I omplished all 
by deve the natural 

r pecch po: d by 
everyor cultivated by so few 
by simply spending 15 minutes 


privacy of my own 


ic, no trick, no 
about becoming a power: 


mystery 
ful and convincing talker. You. 


too, can 
t, self-consciousne 


conquer timidity, stage 
and bash- 


fulness, winning cement. in 
alary, popularity, social standing. 
and success. It is the power of 


of My Own Voice 


But I Learned to Dominate 
Others Almost Overnight 


UDDENLY the boss turned to me and queried, * Well. Conroy. 
hey all lis 
speak and in the silence I heard my thin, v 
stammering and sputtering a few vague 
Stoddard interrupted me and launched on a brilliant description of 
All sat spellbound as he talked 
—and yet I have been studying the problem for months and I was 
est_a sound, pr, 


forceful, convincing speech that causes one man to jump from 
obscurity to the presidency of a great corporati nother from a 
small, unimportant territory to a sales-manag sk; another from 
the rank and file of political workers to a post of national importance; 
a timid, retiring, self-conscious man to change almost overnight into 
a popular and much applauded after-dinner speaker. 


Send for This Amazing Book 


This new method of training is fully described in a very interesting 
and informative booklet, How to W Wonders With Words. 
You are told how to bring out and develop your priceless “hidden 
knack "’—the ural gift within you—which 
will win for you advancement in position NOW SENT 


and salary, popularity, social standing, power 
and real success. You can obtain your copy 
absolutely free by sending the coupon. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE 


3601 Michigan Ave. 
Dept. 1515, Chicago, Ill. 


[ror 


TH AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1515, 
| Chicago, Iinois ] 


FREE 


do~ To Work. 
Monders nith 
Words 


Please send me FREE and without obligation my 
your famous book, How to Work Wonders With Words 


copy of | 
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Hes Too Busy to Read 


~yet his mind is a treasure chest 
” of fascinating information/ 


“Bu my dear Perkins, don’t 
you think you are a little 
severe with Rabelais? True, he 
is coarse. Yet his coarseness has 
none of the snickering indecency 
which disgraces men like Pope, 
like Voltaire, or like Sterne.” 


The quiet, unassuming but 
authoritative air with which Mr. 
Crawford spoke seemed to settle 
the argument to everyone's sat- 
isfaction. But as I listened to 
Mr. Crawford talking of Pope, 
Voltaire and Sterne, I could not 
help but wonder how he had come 
to know of these men. 


Mr. Crawford was a successful busi- 
ness man—but he was a self-made man 
in every sense of the word. He had 
never received a finished education. 
And yet here he was talking with three 
well-educated men, a doctor, a lawyer 
and a college professor, discussing a wide 
range of subjects with the intellectual 
grasp of a finished scholar. 


T marvelled so at Mr. Crawford’s 
wealth of conversation that I de- 
termined to discover the secret of his 
broad knowledge. While walking home 
from the club he gave it to me. 


end much time read- 
ing,” said Mr. Crawford. “The truth 
of the matter is—my active library 
con: of just one book. On that book 
T depend largely for my inform 
Like many others who have little 
to read I turn almost daily to Elbe 
Hubbard's Scrap Book for inspiration, 
pleasure and ideas.” 


“No, I don't 5 
C 


fl 


This One Book Alone 
Will Make the Busiest 
Person Well Read 


Elbert Hubbard was known as one of 
the most versatile writers and speakers 
of recent times. People marvelled that 
he could talk and write so authorita- 
tively on so many widely varying 
subjects. 


The secret of this astounding versa- 
tility has been traced to a scrap book 
which Elbert Hubbard began in youth 
and continued throughout life. He 
searched the world’s great storehouse of 
literature to find the ideas, the bits of 
wisdom, the flashes of genius, the sparks 
of inspiration to help him in his own 
life’s work and each newly discovered 
gem went into his private scrap book. 


Between the covers of Elbert Hub- 
bard’s Scrap Book you will find the best 
thoughts that the world has ever 
known—art, poetry, finance, economics, 
philosophy, ory, conduct of life, 
ethics of business-everything you need 
to help you in your business and social 
success. 


Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book is a 
liberal education ‘condensed into one 
beautiful and unique volume. Just as 
it helped Hubbard—it will inspire and 
help you every day, all through life! 


A Unique and Beautiful 
Book 


The Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book is a 
fine example of Roycroft book-making. 
The type is set Venetian style—that is, 
a page within a pa, nd printed in 
two colors on fine tinted book paper. 
It is bound in scrap-book style and tied 


with linen tape. The covers are made 
of cloth-lined butcher paper, reproduc- 
ing the binding of Elbert Hubbard's 
famous magazine, The Philistine. 


We would like to have you see this 
Scrap Book, examine it, read it. 


5 Days’ Free Examination 


Just clip and mail the coupon to-day. 
It will bring to you immediately Elbert 
Hubbard’s Scrap Book for five days’ 
free examination. If you are stimulated 
and inspired by the first page you read, 
keep it for your own and send $2.90 
(plus a few cents postage) in full pay- 
ment. If you are not delighted, return 
the book to us and owe us nothing. 


We want you to be sole judge. 
Please don’t hesitate—clip off this 
coupon now and mail it at once. Wm. 
H. Wise & Company, Roycroft Dis- 
tributors, Dept. 264, so West 47th 
Street, New York City. 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., * 
Roycroft Distributors, Dept. 264 
50 West 47th Street, New York City 


Please send me for five days’ free exami- 
nation a copy of Elbert Hubbard's Scrap 
Book in the cloth-lined butcher paper bind- 
ing. Within the five-day period I will either 


return the Scrap Book without obligation or 
keep it for my own, sending 
(plus a few cents postage) 


you only $2.90 
in full payment. 


binding of semi-flexible basket-weave buck- 
ratn for only $1 additional. Please check in 
the square at the left if you want this de luxe 
binding. with the same return privilege. 
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The founding” 
! 


Astoundin: 
America! 


What is the mysterious power wielded by this man—a 
power he also shows others how to use? t is this new 
method which has started thousands of despairing per- 
sons on the road to health, happiness and prosperity? 


'HOUSANDS upon thousands have been turned 
away from the great theatres and auditoriums in 
Chicago, New York, San Francisco, Seattle, Denver, 
Boston, and practically every great city in America 
where Dr. Bush has been lecturing! These vast halls 
could not accommodate half of those who heard of 
his wonderful powers and had heard how he disclosed 
the secret of his powers to others! 
‘Those who were ill had been shown how to become 
well and strong by a method to which other mental 
science movements were as the first step in a mam- 


moth, far-reaching stairway. 

The worried and the nervous had been shown how to rise 
above their mental and nervous troubles in a single evening and 
how to attack and solve their problems with a keener mind 
unhampered by despair. 


An Astounding New Power 


But that wasn't all. As wonderful as it is to have the secret 
of mental and physical health in one’s gr: there is a still 
rreater force at work in the universe. force can be 
nessed in such a way as to bring us the MATERIAL things 
we want—money, power, influence, no matter what it is. And 
Dr. Bush has harnessed this force; has proved its value in his 
own case; and has proved time and again that he can show 
others how to use this power. 

Long before the lectures were over the reports began to come 
in showing how acy, his audiences had been taught to use this 
wondtert wer. Reports so amazing that they were investi- 

‘ewspapers, Scientific Bodies, Medical Men, and 
etichiewt for Psychological Research—and found absolute ly true, 

“By your method of visualization I secured the funds to build 
my home,” writes one of Dr. Bush's C hhicaxo lis 
Mary Roberts of Denver writes, ‘‘ My sal 
in one week by following your pevet holog: 

wwers of salesmanship were DOUBLED." “TE Thousand 

jollars would not pay for the benefits I have received "" James C. 
Smith of Somerville, Mass., 
writeshim. Another says, “I 


Partial List of Contents 
Psycho-Analysis and the Sub- 


conscious 
How to Have Amazing Memory 
How te Destroy Fear—Man’s 
Worst Enemy best ¢ 
Wibat Is Hersane Hew to Koen learne 
Personality burgh 

Led 10 Be Popular 


If enjoy the 
A man who 


nan $25 per week— 


Hew to Be Beautiful Through ut the first month 
Mysterious Force nade over $1000, Dr. 
Vibration—How to Win Success has thousands of let+ 
> these. They are his 

sect possessions. 


His Teachings Now 
In Book Form 

D Bush's sole idea in 
“hat actuated hien 

rlier days before he 


How to Use Suggestion for 
Health, Success and Happi- 


ness 

The Greatest Law in the Uni- 
verse, Just Lately Discovered, 
and How to Use It 

What the World Owes You and 
How to Get It 

Smile, Smile, Smile 

Page hology of Health —Build- 

1g the Body Beautiful 
Long Life and Full of Pep 


1 to the great- 


Dr. David V. Bush 


America's Foremost 
Lecturer and Author 
on Psychology 


est number. His lectures are given for the same reason—to tecch 
this new force to everyone who will learn. And to reach 
still more people he has incorporated his lectures in an absorb- 
ingly interesting book, “Applied Psycholog and Scientific 
Living,"’ which will be sent, on FREE TR , to any earnest 
seeker after knowledge. Luther Baten says, “Applied 
Psychology appears to me the most practical an al work 
which has been published on these and similar subjects." 


When You Need This Book 


Are you nervous or depressed? Do you feel old?_ Have you 
lost your grip? Haye you a worrying diepesition? Have youa 
personality that fails to attract others? Are you timid? Are 
you misunderstood? Do others seem inclined to give you <l- 
ys the worst of everything? Do you lack the aggressiveness 
ry to bring you position and power? Are you in ill 
Have you any chronic disease? Is anyone in your 
or among your friends so affected? Are your children 
and disobedient? 


Examine It Free! 


But no description can begin to give you even an idea of the 
startling truths explained and proved in this wonderful 500-page 
book. The very first page will be a revelation to you just as Dr. 
Bush's lectures have been a revelation to keen, thinking, 
analytical minds in ry city. One enthusiast says, “It can be 
understood by everyone. And if everyone would read it and 
then use this new force, humanity 
would advance 5,000 y 

But you will be the sole jud 
wonde: value. Mail the 
This > book will be + 
it for 5 days 
new force yourself 
time if you find it the most inspiring, the 
most valuable means to obtain health, ANG 
wealth and happii dus only $3.50 LIVING 

hich, as you will realize, pays only for lc 
ost of printing, advertising and dis 
tributing the 500-page book. Otherwise 
return the book itsell within, s days and 
you will not ow “gin to 
enjoy the ew 
onee’ Mall the coupon today” BAVID 
Publisher, Dept. 884, 225 
N! Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


famil, 
wilfu 


APPLIED 
YCHOLOGY 


| 225. Michigan ‘Ave., Chi 
Please send me 
| tific Living" for approval 
book in five days 


a copy of 
Lagree to.remlt $3.50 or remaail the 


| Adres 


Cit Stat 
I Cremitiare and U.S. possessions’ must 


He eee Baa es ees ae cs Soel 


from Foreign countrie 
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ADAGRAMS 


9 CENTS A WORD 


PATENTS—TRADE-MARKS ° 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Mfg. 


PATENTED OR UN- 
129 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 


BOOKLET FREE. HIGHEST REFERENCES. BEST RESULTS. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Registered Patent Lawyer, Opposite 
Patent OMice, Washington, D. C. 


HELP WANTED 


MEN 18 TO 35. BECOME RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS. COM- 
mence $1,900. year. Steady, Common education suMcient. 
Bample_couching Free. Write immediately. Frauklin Institute, 
Dept., P. 89, Rochester, N. ¥. 


$60.00 A WEEK. MAIL ORDER BUSINESS. FREE BOOKLET 
tellshow. Sample plans .25c, Free $3.00 worth of articles. Hays, 
Sta. A, Box 439 B, Flint, Mich. 


DETECTIVES NEEDED EVERYWHERE. WORK HOME OR 
travel. Experience unnecessary. Write George Wagner, former 
Government Detective, 1968 Broadway, New York. 


$6-$18 A DOZEN DECORATING PILLOW TOPS AT HOME. EX- 
pertence unnecessary, Particulars for stamp. Tapestry Paint Co., 
137, LaGrange, Ind. 


“KEEP ON TO! READ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
Graphic and Sketch with Xmas Number, Price $13.00 a Year. 
Single coples 30¢ cach. Order from_your newsdealer or send to 
The International News Co., 63-85 Duane Street, New York City. 


CLERICAL, FACTORY HELP, MECHANICS, TRADESMEN, ETC. 
If you are employed but desire to make a new connectipn either in 
your own locality or elsewhere, state sex, age, qualiticatlons, en- 
closing ten cents (no stamps) for full particulars, Write Private 
Secretarial Service, Box 836-M, Loulsville, Kentucky. Not Agency; 
ho postcards. 


REAL ESTATE 


SEIZED AND SOLD FOR TAXES. 


acres Lake Front é $41.00 
7 acres on Georgian Bay 64.00 
25 acres hunting campuite 2.00 


100 acres gultable for mixed farming i 

Mining claim near mines that have pald millions., 34.00 
The very desirable properties listed above are being seized and sold 
for taxes, together with hundreds of other equally choice parcels 
of land at merely nominal prices. Many of them could not be bought 
In the ordinary way at ten times the price, Beautifully situated 
hunting and fishing camps for moose, deer, caribou, ducks, par- 
tridye, trout, whitefish, bass, etc. Summer homes, heavily wooded 
lands, for pleasure and Investment, Easy monthly payments of 
$5 upwards. Send for free Illustrated list, with complete explana. 
tipns. Send no money, but send for fist to day, so you will get first 
chotee. | Tax Sule Service, Room 622, 72 Queen Street W., Toronto 
2, Ontario, Canada. 


DOGS, RABBITS, &c. 


DEERHOUNDS, IRISH AND RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS, NOR- 
wexian bear dogs, foxhounds, coonhounds, bloedhounds: big, inter= 
esting, highly illustrated catalog, 10 cents. Rockwood Kennels, 
Lexington, Ky. 


350.00 A WEEK. MAIL ORDER BUSINESS. BOOKLET TELLS 
how. Sample snd plun .25¢ coin. ‘The Hooster Advertisers, 309 D, 
North Eighth St., Richmond, Indiana. 


POCKET BASEBALL SCORER, 6 REVOLVING 
{this atevery Ball Game, 25¢. Painter, Box 
mouth, Olio, 


AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES. SELL MADISON 
“Better-Made” Shirts for large Manufacturer direct to wearer. No 
capttal or experience required. Many carn $100 weekly and bonus, 
Madison Mfre., 564 Broadway, New York. 


SALESMEN WANTED. HEAP MAKES $500 MONTHLY SELLING 
our new Gum and Peanut Machine to Merchanta, No experience 


necessary. Big Commission. Salary and Commisston to men who 
prove ablilty. Hurd, Wholesale, New York Life Building, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


$60.00 A WEEK. MAIL-ORDER BUSINESS. BOOKLET FREE. 
Sample and plans .25¢. Badger Sales Company, 910 Clarke 8t., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY OWNER BUYS GOLD 
Initials for hig Auto. You charge $1.50 make $1.35. Ten orders 
a day easy, Write for particulars and free samples. American 
Monogram Dept. 135, East Orange, N. J. 


WE START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR, SOAPS, EXTRACTS, 
Perfumes, Tollet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Carnation Co., 
Dept. 233, St. Louis. 


GET OUR FREE SAMPLE CASE TOILET ARTICLES, PER- 
fumes and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma Co., 
Dept. RW, St. Louis, Mo. 


EARN $10.00 DAILY SILVERING MIRRORS, PLATING, RE- 
finishing metalware headlights, chandeliers, bedsteads. Outfits 
furnished, Gilbert Decie Laboratories, 1133 Broadway, New York 
City. 


HOW TO ENTERTAIN 


PLAYS, MUSICAL COMEDIES AND REVUES, MINSTREL 
muste, blackface skits, Vaudeville acta, monologs, dialogs, recita- 
tons, entertainments, musical readings, etage handbooks, make-up 
goods, Bly catalog free. T. 8. Deniyon & Co., 623 80. Wabash, 
Dept. 113, Chicago. 


PLAY PIANO IN TEN MINUTES. SIMPLE CHORD CHART 
eliminates tedious practice. You play at once. Complete course 
$1.00. E-Z Play Co., 39 Belknap Street, East Dedham, Mass. 


AUTHORS, SONG WRITERS 


SONGWRITERS: LET ME FURNISH THE MUSIC FOR YOUR 
songs, guaranteeing you absolute satisfaction. Copyrights secured. 
Submit your scripts for estimate and free advice. Walter W. New- 
comer, 1674 Broadway, New York 


JOTOPLAYS, STORY IDEAS WANTED. $26-3500 PAID. 
Experience unnecessary; outline Free. Write Producers League, 
444, St. Louls. 


SONG WRITERS SUCCESSFUL COMPOSERS. ADVICE FREE. 
Box 801, Dept. B, Cineinnatl, Ohto. 


SONG POEM WRITERS—WRITE RAY HIBBELER, 018, 2106 N. 
Keystone Ave., Chicago. 


MATRIMONIAL 


LONESOME?—LET ME FIND YOUR IDEAL. ATTRACTIVE, 
wealthy members everywhere. Leola Lighthall'e Club, Box B-160, 
San Francisco, Calf. 


ARE YOU LONESOME? GET ACQUAINTED BY MAIL. NOTA 
Matrimonial Agency. Just a friendly Correspondence Club for 
lonely nen and women, young and old. Send dime for latest bulletin 
containing new descriptions, names, addresses complete led. 
Issued every week. Contains only new letters. Your 75-word letter 
published one week $1.00, Your name, address Usted three weeks 
$1.00. Quick results, no waiting. ‘The Social Register, Danville, IL 


DON'T BE LONESOME. 
Lady und G: n frie 
bership $1.00, no 
Brooklyn, N. ¥, 


JOIN US AND MAKZ HUNDREDS OF 
Correspond, MEV 
Remrad Society, {40 Flatbush Ave. 


eee 


Kindly mention thi: 


gazine when writing to advertisers. 
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MATRIMONIAL 


MARRY—JOIN THE HIGH CLASS SELECT CLUB. MANY 


MARRY. CORRESPOND WITH bpeegelg inet REFINED LADIES 
wishing to marry; many worth $1,000 to $50,000; postage appreci- 
ated. Address Prof. Ward, Box 513, Valley, Nebraska. 


MARRY. PERSONAL SERVICE GUARANTEES QUICK, SATIS- 
factory results. The leading, most reliable club invites you. Thou- 


sands wealthy; attractive members everywhere. Confidential. 
descriptions Free. Mrs. Budd, Box 753 W, San Francisco, Call- 
fornia. 


MARRY. SWEETHEARTS EVERYWHERE. MANY WEALTHY, 


gents, write. (Stamp.) Doris Dawn, 


25¢ for large list members with description. Address P. O. Box 
3563, San Francisco, Calif. 


RESULTS AND SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
Many wealthy and refined members. Particulars sent to Ladica 
Up-to-date and reltabie. 


free. Everley, Weatern Springs, Illinols. 


MARRY—FREE PHOTOGRAPHS, DIRECTORY AND DESCRIP. 
tions of wealthy members. Pay when married. New Plan Co., Dept. 
103, Kansas City, Mo. 


FIND YOUR SWEETHEART! 


CONFIDENTIAL INTRODUC- 


téons, vast membership. Write Anna Frans, 949 Montana 8t., 

‘Chicago. 

MARRY IF LONELY. FOR RESULTS TRY ME. BEST AND 
fome maker. Hundreds rich wish marriage 


scriptions free. Pay when married. 
‘Kaneas City, Mo. 


MARRY! FREE DIRECTORY WITH DESCRIPTIONS AND 
photos. Bonafide Co., Dept. 6, Kansas City, Mo. 


CHARMING YOUNG WIDOW WORTH $38,000.00 WISHES EARLY 
marriage. Club, B-1022, Wichita, Kansas. 


EXCHANGE LETTERS, MAKE NEW FRIENDS; PRIVATE IN- 
troductions; particulars FREE. Ladies and gentlemen, write Good 
Fellowship Club, Reading, Pa, 


HUNDREDS SEEKING MARRIAGE. IF SINCERE, WRITE MRS. 
F. Willard, 3004 North Clark, Chicago, Illinois. Stamp appreciated. 


LONESOME? MAKE DESIRABLE FRIENDS BY MAIL, JOIN 
old honest club, get results, not promises. Stamp. Elsa Thorpe, 
Box 42, Ridgewood, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BEAUTIFUL LONELY LADIES, MAIDENS, WIDOWS, ALL AGES, 
many rich, copy of correspondence magazine, photos, names and ad- 
Greases for $1.00. Magazine free. The Bugle, (CF), 811 North 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


MARRY. MANY RICH. PARTICULARS FOR STAMP. HAP! 
ness lics in married life, confidential, reliable. F. Morrison, N-3053 
'W. Holden St., Seattle, Wash. 


LONELY LITTLE WIDOW, TIRED LIVING ALONE. VERY 
wealthy. I dare YOU write! M. U. Club, Box 305, (36), San 
Francisoo, Calif. 


LONELY? JOIN OUR CLUB. MEMBERS EVERYWHERE. 
Many wealthy. Samarkand Club, Box 87, Inglewood, Calif. 


CORRESPONDENTS WANTED. HAVE LADIES WORTH $60,000, 
gentlemen $75,000. Box 100, Detroit, Mich. 


MARRY—BSIG, NEW DIRECTORY WITH PHOTOS AND DE- 
eeriptions. Free. National Agency, Dept. E., Kansas City, Mo. 


ANYONE DESIRING MARRIAGE, PLEASE WRITE R. CHAM- 
ders, Beulah, Manitoba, (‘anada. 


BalTesit © ints DESIRE AMERICAN CORRESPONDENTS. 
‘Proposttior Laslare, 16, Cambridge 8t., London, 8. V - 


‘she Exchange, Dept. 149, 


LONESOME? JOIN SALTAIR CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 
Deautiful girls, widows, mapy wealthy, desire marriage, Box 7, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


WIFE GUARANTEED EVERY MAN JOINING MY CLUB. 
Bertha M. Floyd, Western Springs, Tlinols. Particulars for stamp. 


CHARMING YOUNG LADY WORTH $50,000 WILL MARRY. 
Write Eva, B-1022, Wichita, Kansas. 


Former Bricklayer 
Now Earning 


$12,000 a Year 


“When I enrolled with the International 


Correspondence Schoo! 


I was a brick- 


Is, 
layer and I didn’t know a thing about 


blueprints. 


Today I ha 


ve my own con- 


tracting business and I am able to fig- 
ure the most difficult jobs and execute 
them to the satisfaction of everyone 


tainly was . eck 
sent in that I 


My income is between 
$12,000 and $18,000. or 


ear. It cer- 
for me when I 
en 


That’s a true ay ” of what just one student of 
the International Correspondence Schools has done. 
There are thousands of others. Every mail brin, 
letters from men and women telling of increases in 
income and salary due directly to spare-time study. 


One hour a day spent with the I. C. S., 


in the 


quiet of your own home, will prepare you for success 


in the work you like best. 


Mail the coupon for Free Booklet 


ee ee ee mre 


L Laeheeesbenahoankewnsherendbed 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 3710-D 
orin the subj 


AR 
Architectural Draftemen 
Contractor and Builder , 
Boliding Foreman 

|Concrete Builder 


‘Structural Engineer 
|Stractural Drafteman 
Plumber and Steam Fitter 


Electric sae Rye. 
Electric 
Telegraph Engineer 


1. PA. 


SCRANTON, 
‘without hein Raa ete how! peor for the position, 


Nevigation 
eign TP 
ADVERT iss T ae 


ateness eaecetbatt 
private. Secretary 


Correspondent 
Booxkeersn 


HROWAMOAD ENOLNRES, STATIONARY ENGINE 

Mechanical Draftemen Textile Overseer or Supt. 

‘Toolmaker TRAFFIC GER. 

Machine Shop Practice AUTOMOBILES French 

CHEMIST /AGRIOULTURE Spanish 

Pharmacy Poultry Raisiag Banking 
Name—— 

t Business 3-6-24 
Occupation —Address— 
—St-to_ 


ing in Ounada, should gend this, powder to, ths. Interne. 
Bchoole Canadian, Limi ‘ansda, 


t, Montreal, C 
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SUNDRIES 


QUALIFY FOR $150-$300 RAILROAD JOBS. FIREMAN, BRAKE- 
man, Baggageman, Sleeping Car or Train Porter. 899 Railway 
Bureau, East St. Louis. Illinots. 


FREE PHOTOS, DESCRIPTIONS, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
Many wealthy, correaponaente everywhere. Cecil Collins, B211, 
Vancouver, 


STOP, LOOK, LISTEN. $1.00 ARTICLE FREE. SEND YOUR 


. I will have It reproduced on a dainty, pocket 
‘The finest Art Pictures in the World. This 1s a sample to 
prove my work. Private Elvin Pauley, P. 0. Box 46, Fort Thomas, 
Kentucky. 


RAZOR BLADES, DOUBLE EDGED, STANDARDIZED. MADE 
of highly tempered steel. Three holes, Fit Gillette Razors. 30 
Blades One Dollar. F. Arnold, Dover-Foxcroft, Maine. 


WE BUY, SELL AND EXCHANGE GUNS, RIFLES, REVOLVERS, 
Rods & Reels, Field Glasses, Cameras, Watches, Musical Instru- 
ments and Furs. Send the artic'e with a letter, and we will make 
you our best offer by return mail. E. Wanger & Co., (Dept.-W), 
302 Market St., Philadelphia, Penn. 


UNDERGROUND TREASURES. SIMPLE SCIENTIFIC METHOD 
for locating. Free booklet explains. J. Santschi, 6936 Dante Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


BEST SELLER, JEM RUBBER REPAIR FOR TIRES AND TUBES; 
supersedes vulcanization at a saving of over 800%; put it on cold, 
it Vuleanizes itself in two minutes and is guaranteed 


For particulars how to make big money and free sample, address 
Amazon Rubber Co., 206 Amazon Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


$20.00 DAILY. WORLO'S GREATEST SELLER. MARVELLOUS 
3-In-1 home necessity. Retalls $3.50. Amazing plan. No capital. 
Write to-day. C. 128, Lobl Company, Middleboro, Mass. 


EARN $6.00 EVERY HOUR MONOGRAMMING AUTOMODILES. 
It's easy with our gold transfer letters. Cost .05¢, get $1.50. 
Sample Free. “Ralco," 1043 Washington, Boston, Maas. 


MEXICAN MADE PISTOL HOLSTERS, CARTRIOGE BELTS, 
lariats, sombreros, horse hair goods, List free. Ingersoll Leather 
Co., 411 Fannin, Houston, Texas. 


OVERCOME CONST! 
bunk. Recipe 50c. 


TION NO PILL, BRAN OR EXERCISE 
Euphoria,” Box 177, Colville, Washington, 


SPORTING GOODS, BOOKS, BOUGHT, b aabaii 
for stamp. Harold Spraker, Fort Plain, N. 


List 


GRAPHOLOGY — HANDWRITING TELLS CHARACTER, 
Health, Financial, Marriage Prospects. Send handwriting and 25¢ 
for reading. Eddy, Box 1085 H, Kansas City, Missour!. 


TOBACCO OR SNUFF HABIT CURED OR NO PAY. $1.60 IF 
cured. Remedy sent on trial. Superba Company, N-9, Baltimo e, 
Maryland. 

ART OBJECTS, SPECIAL BOOKS, PICTURES, ETC. PARTIC- 


ulars Free. ©. W. Miller, 125Y Church 8t., New York. 


ART PHOTOS, NEW SERIES, STUDIES, BEAUTY OF NATURE, 
latest catalogue, and splendid samples for $1.00, 82.00, $3.00, $5.00. 
Y. Molrene, 73 Ave. de la Republique, Montrouge (seine), France. 


CORRESPOND—MARRIAGE, PASTIME. 
Zano Agency, Box 1904, Chicago, Hl. 


STAMP PLEASE. 


ARTICLE COST .06C SELLS QUICKLY FOR $1.00. PARTIC- 
ulars free. Chas. E. Tate, Tama, Iowa, 


AGENTS spank Pt PLUG 


Visible Flash 
Gy ve Out— Amazing Invention— 
Zz Beacon Lite Spark Plugs. You 
—==§ see the flash of each explosion in 
SE the cylinders. Tells which are Bring right. 
SS" Greatest improvement in spark plugs 
SS 


since gas engines were invented. Won- 
derful gas savers. Agents coining money. 


$ A WEEK 


Easy to make with new 

sure-fire plans. Sells on 

Ss sight to every, auto owner. Phillips, Ont., 
writes “Sold 2 dozen today, 3 dozen yes- 


terday. Rush 10 dozen.” rite for s) 
cial Free Demonstrator Offer and FREE 
AT = deal to Introduce these wonder wax plugs in 


your territory. Write quick— 
CENTRAL PETROLEUM COMPANY 
1304 Century Building leveland, Ohia 


8 BIG BOOKS 
on Electricity 


Here is an am: offer on § bi electrical boo! ciy 
ing and valuable ons on el icity; facts that will 
increase your pay if you dean how to use them. 


SHIPPED FREE 


To make It ible for every man with ‘k of ambition in his 
make-up to benedt by th easy way ol of earalag, we fave aside & 
Mmited num complete seta to be sent FR! thout a penny. 
wn. ks over: read them and see how com! 
thoroughly all subjects are treated and yet how 
m1 ten ‘to do this and then 


reve y ood Jur ent proves vali 
how profitable having them will be, just send us $2,00 and only $3.00 
Der month until the special price of only $29.80 Is pald. 


Facts That Increase Your ay 


man that has 


1s your opportunity, oat chance to get into the Bigger Pay aed 
You don’t have to read the y index 18 complete 
and simple, YOU CAN PUT YOU FA 


YOU WANT TO KNOW ON Ds. 
Get these books now, don't Mesttate- ne offer could be more liberal. 


MEMBERSHIP FREE 
In addition to this unusually complete set of 8 full volumes bound 
in new flexo covers, we will for a limited time include a 
of consulting membership in the American Technical 
onsultation service. Twenty 


the’ coupon below. 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY, 
Speci: ELSL, 
bi Applied Blectricity 


Treeeise them 
i will return the 


¥ I like them [ wit 
a a 
gure | 


nly & 
you anything. 


“TRUTH.” ON HANDSOME DOUBLE MAT 6 x 10. 
art work, French model, life pose, full length, 25¢ prepatd 
Dress, Wauregan, Conn. 


BEAUTIFUL 
Waure- 
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Think of it!—the famous Excelsior telescope cut to $1.49. Thou- 


sands of people all over the world formerly paid much more. 


This marvelous 3-foot, 16 power selencane Patented 
is the equal in power to binoculars sell- Sol 

Wig in high-grade retail stores for as jolar 
much as $15.00. Eye Piece 


We include 
Free a patented 
Solar eye piece, 
found only on 
telescopes ‘selling 
for $15 and more. 


Brings Distant Objects 
Right Up to You 
Campers, hunters, trappers, farm- 


tourists can have lots of 
asure and profit with the 


STARTLING SPOTS 
ON THE SUN 


to you. 


tisfactory beyond ex- 
pectation.”—H D. Reed, 
Bay City, Mich. 


“Would not 
i Thomas L. 
Lunmah, S. D. 


“If I could not 
another would 
sell it for 


“Could read 
The moon is an sig ns on 
earth like ours. It Oakland Pier, 
hasmountains,cra- three miles 
Discover the —E, 

nd canals 

the planet 

e them all 


Hie DOW) Pisco $1,000 Bond Money Back Guarantee 


You must be satisfied with your Excelsior 
or we refund your money at once. We have 
on deposit with our bank $1,000 to back our 
guarantec. 


The sun is patched with mys- 
terious spots which scientists say 
cause weather disturbances. Study 
spots through the Excelsior. 
cinating and instructive. 


Brass Bound 


The Excelsior measures 12 inches when closed, and 
3 feet extended, and each section is brass bound and 
brass capped to’ protect against dirt, dust and grit. 


CLIP COUPON NOW 


Better fill in and mail coupon now as there are only 
1000 of these Excelsior telescopes t this remark- 
able price of $1.49. ND NO MO postman 
$1.49 plus few pennies postage. 


KIRTLAND BROS. & CO. 


90 Chambers Street Dept. WW-1 NEW YORK 


FREE | KIRTLAND BROS. 


: 90 Chambers St., New York, Dept. WW-l. 
CARRYINGE citi me an Excelsior telescope with free Solar 
CASE © piece. I | pay postman $1.49 plus few 
you send! pennies postage on arrival, If I am not satisfied 
with order g you are to retund m noney at once. 
include 

I 


Free Sporting Goods Catalog with each order 


fesaneenamee 
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Wo MEN ON Ss 
ARAPT asi 


At THE END OP A ROPE 


a : 


sun OF THE GALLOWS 


bad 
Reng "™~ oy 4 : 3, 
THE SAVING OF Spr AN AusTRALIAN (© > 
} MONTAGUE SMITH a AFRICAN ROBINSON CRUSOE 
SNAKE STORIES 
FIGHTING THE DINGO 


The unique contents-map of “The Wide World 4 Magazine,” showing the locality of every 
article and story in this issue. 


THIS 


N 


Look! Sensational Offer! With 
cach tire purchased we'll send 
another tire same size for onl: 
$1.00. Thousands of please 
customers all over the country 
buythese slightly used 4 
Firestone—Fis! 
standard tires— 
th our special process, We've sold 
Chicago Motorists for 10 years, ‘They demand 
good mileage and get it. We are well-rated and 
guaranteesatisfaction. Youtakenorisk.Order NOW! 
LOWER PRICES — MORE MILEAGE 
Size pet ete Bie L Tire 2 Tires Tubes 
80x3 $6.30 $1.50 S2x4 95 $10.95 $3.00 
6 10.45 11.46 3.0 
10.45 11:48 3.00 
$1145 12.45 3.00 
11:30 12:90 3.50 
11:90 12:90 3.60 
11:90 12.90 3.50 
fo give satiafae 
if be Fepinced 


‘on ‘delivery. wi 
Fuarantes protects you. Order Today! Dealers Wanted. 


HART TIRE CO., 614 S. Paulina St., Chicago 


AMAZE _ AND MYSTIFY 


500 Tricks You Can Do 


¢ popular— Fool your friends Earn 
tertaining clubs and par- 
n, No skill required 


oday for Free’ 64 
Book that exp! 
r with Ilustr: 


soo Tricks, Puzz! 

pean Novelties at | 

obligation. Enc 4c 

Couglas Trick Store, Sta. A. Dallas, Teras 


Make Money in 
Photography! 


We train you quickly at home. No 
experience necessary. Spare time or 
full time. Photographs in big demand by maga- 
zines, newspapers, advertisers, etc. Portrait pho- 
tor ‘aphers make more mon ney today than ever 

fore. Commercial Photography also pays big money. New 


Rae Nothing else like it. rite today for details and new 
FREE book, “‘Opportunities in Modern Photography.” 


International Studios, Inc. 
Dept. 2484 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Send Us Your Used Records 
For Any Make of Phonograph 


One dozen at one time, prepaid. We will Relate Riot ex- 


change them for ope desea you haven't had before, shi 

prepald to you. fe postman $1 and postage. Weep 
y nine supplied with new material constantly. at 
iniling cost. Others do.” So can you, Send f I par 
Uculars first if you choose. Better, ‘ship trial dosen at once. 


NATIONAL RECORD EXCHANGE, Olcott, W. Va. 


DON’T JUMP IN THE LAKE! 

Are you blue? Discouraged? Do 
you feel like ending it all? Don't! 

ere 1s hope for you and many 
for the world is full ef / 
Se SOUS tate ane 
how to banish their loneliness. 
hot spend the time that 


Lot 
Suite 760, 443 8. Dearborn, Thicago 
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3 MASTER KEYS, 25c 


Work troublesome door locks; 
replace lost keys; practically as 
SERVICEABLE as a_ whole 
bunch of ordinary keys. Used 
by thousands of houseowners, 
tenants, contractors, janitors, 
keysmiths, police officers, secret 
service, firemen, hotels, real es- 
tate men, etc. Especially ser- 
viceable and convenient for 
household use. Set of three 
(small, medium and large sizes) 
sent postpaid on receipt of 25 
cents. (Stamps or coin.) Key 
(Five sets 
of keys, with Key Rings, for 
$1.) Just PRINT or write 
your name and address plainly 
on slip of paper (letter writing 
is unnecessary) and enclose this 
ad.. with remittance and keys, 
etc., will be sent you in plain 
wrapper by return mail with 
bunch of circulars describing 
other interesting bargains. Or- 
ders amounting to $1 or more 
will be sent C. O. D., on request, 
without extra charge. 

WILSON, SMITH & CO., 
Cotton Exchange Bldg., Los 
Angeles, Calif., Suite 643 
THE FORDS OF THE MAIL 
ORDER BUSINESS 


Ring included free. 


THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
OF FICTION 


Contains only complete novels 
of the most intense interest. 


Price 15c acopy. Subscription 
price $1.75 a year. 

Order from your newsdealer or 
send to the 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO. 
83 & 85 Duane St., New York City, N. Y. 


LOETIS= 
Le 
BROS.&CO eading 


THE OLD RELIABLE ORIGINAL CREDIT JEWELERS 
Dept. M861 108 N. State Street Chicago, Ill. 


CASH or CREDIT 


It’s Easy to Owna Genuine Diamond Ring 
Ourimmense stocks include thousands of the latest 
x mountings in platinum and solid 
4, gold, and set with brilliant blue 
white Diamonds of exceptional 
quality. Order today ¢ and 5s 
your ring at once, Pay 10% 
7 down—we ship goods ii iately. 
Balance weekly, semi-monthly, or 
monthly as convenient. 
Big Diamond Book FREE! 
It Today! 


Wrist Watch 
14-K white gold hand 
engraved case. Fancy 
wing ends. Silver dial. 
High grade 15-Jewel 
movement, $25. $2.50 
down and $1.00 a wk. 


17-Jewel Elgin 
No.15—Greengold, 17- | 
Jewel Elgin Watch;25- 
Year Quality Case; 12 
Size; Gilt Dial; $30. $3 
down and $1.00 a wk. 


D 
I 
M| 
0} 
NI 
D 
S 


King of Revolvers 
Has all improvements of 
latest $35 value, left 
wheeler, safety hand ejector, 
Exons pevecouest order 


hot, 32 
Boney. Pay en titty TEMS pe es 


Rerizge, Satisfaction or money 
I Order, 414 Broadway, New York, Dept, 


SPIRITUALISM 


Ten devices of “Mediums” to produce apparently super- 
natural manifestations; spirit. pendulums; slate manipula- 
tions; phantom letters: blue flame oracle, ‘and other sense- 
deceptions accurately described sily’ done. Complete 
description $1.00. Magoon Studio, B, 4553 Davison Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


PILES STOP 


New Internal Treatment Will Do It 
No Operation—No Delay 


SEND FOR FREE TRIAL 


Thousands have written of their cure by the Page Method 


just the combination treatment with the tablets and the 
piles leave. They heal internally—the correct way. Salves 
and ointments give only temporary relief. Vrite to- 
day for Free Test. Package — it costs you nothing; the 
Page Method will heal your piles. Send for free test. 


E.R. Page Co., 247 Page Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 


YOU can procure the leading British, French and Ger- 
man Periodicals, Magazines, etc., from your news- 
dealer, or by writing direct to the International News 
Price list 
Branches in all the leading cities. 


Company, 83 Duane Street, New York City. 


on application. 
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The Breakers 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Right on the Boardwalk 


Preferred— 


in winter and all seasons 
—by those who know and want the 
best . . . either upon the American 
or European plan . . . and sensible 
rates withal. 


For the Breakers Guests 


Sea Water Baths Golf Privileges 
Afternoon Teas 
Orchestra Dancing 
Garage on Premises 


Winter Sports and 
Attractions 
Roller Chairing on the Boardwalk 
Golf Horseback Riding 
Ocean Piers Swimming Poals 


Theatres Motcring 
etc., etc. 


JOEL HILLMAN JULIAN A. HILLMAN 
nt Vice-President 


CANDY. GUM 


SELL Sv Mints fo STORES 


BIG I will put you in business as my Direet Factory 


Agent and Jobber, to take orders for my full 
line of candies, chocolate bars. mints and chew- 
ing gum. Unlimited opportunities for hustlers, 


No experience needed, I furnis 
Every store and everybody buys z 
or full time, Write today for catalog. selling 
plan, Free Samples _and Free Ford Offer. Ex- 
Clusive territory, ACT QUICK. 


MILTON GORDON. 1416 Vine St., Cin’ti, 0. Dept. 1082 


The Irresistible Perfume Desir d’Amour 


“LOVE’S DESIRE” 


This mysteriously alluring perfume 
attracts and fascinates. Rich and poor, 
proud and humble alike surrender gladly 
to its seductive charm and gentle magic. 
Poignant, sweet and lingering as one’s first 
kiss. Lends the charm you need to be 
happy in love and social affairs. In crystal 
vial $2.75 and postage. Pay when delivered. Lasts for many 
months. Instructions included. Plain wrapper. 

MAGNUS WORKS, Box 12, Varick Sta., New York, Desk W. W. 


s% LONELY HEARTS 


ST] ET us arrange a romantic correspon: 
dence for you, Meet your sweethei 

i thra the nost high-class social corre- 

ence club in the world, a club 


why not. you? Particulars FE Write today if 4 
EVA MOORE, BOX 908, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


A_SWEE THEART FOR YOU — 


Don’t Wreck Your 
ied Life! 


Are you going to commit a common 
crime by marrying a girl, or by 
continuing married life, when you 
know that you are a physical derelict. 
floundering around in the grip of 
diseases and ailments which you are 


weaknesses 

visited upon them. It is the inexor- 

able law of Nature. Your children, 

if you have any, will live to curse you. 
‘ou don't want to deceive the girl 

who loves and trusts you and wreck 


her life by making her the mother of 
little ones who will cause her to 
curse the day she married you. 
Nou want her to bear happy. healthy, 
laughing children, who will’ grow up 
into strong, virile’ men and women, a 
source of joy and comfort to you both 
in your old age. 


Fit Yourself 
for Matrimony 


It is a crime to marry when you 
know that you are not physically fit. 
That pure girl is blinded by her love 
for you and does not realize your 
deficiencies. She thinks you are a 
prince among, men-—the ideal of 
Vigorous manhood. She pictures you as 
STRONGFORT her husband and father of her children. 
eeapioed of Men pe YOU KNOW that you ane, not ft 
you dare not marry in your present physical condition. e 
future looks dark and gloomy to you. But CHEER UP 
—my hand is held out to you in friendship. 1 want to help 
you. J can help you through 


STRONGFORTISM 


Science of Health and Strength 


STRONGFORTISM has lifted thousands of weak, ailing, im~ 
potent discouraged men out of the bog of horelessness’ and 
despair and placed them on the straight road to health, hap- 
piness and prosperity. * 
STRONGFORTISM has aided Nature in overcoming such 
ailments as Catarrh, Constipation. Indigestion, Rurture, 
Nervousness, Bad Biood, oor Memory, Vital ' Depletion 
Impotency, etc., and the results of neglecting and abusiny 


the body. 

STRONGFORTISM has restored the manhood they 
thought lost forever and has given them renewed confidence. 
vitality, ambition, success and fitted them for the responsi- 
bi of marriage and parenthood. 


Write for My Free Book 


[DONEL STRONGFORT 
Physical and Health Specialist for over ‘25 Years, 


DEPT. 143 NEWARK, N. J. 
sae ee eee ee ee ee eee 
FREE CONSULTATION 
Clip and Send this Coupon —_ ABSOLUTELY CONFIDENTIAL 


MR. LIONEL STRONGFORT, 
STRONGFORT INSTITUTE, DEPT. 143, NEWARK, N. J. 
Please send me absolutely freq my copy of your book, “Pro: 
motion and Conservation of Health, Strength and Mental 
Energy.” lenclose a ten-cent piece (a dime) to help cover 
mailing expers> and have marked (x) before the eubjects in 
which I am most interested. 
.. Weak Eyes 
1 Flat Chest 
| Despondency 
‘Headache | Emaciation 
‘Rupture | Rh th 
:Thinness 
.. Pimples 
: Insomnia 
Impotency 
. Overweight 
2. Weak Back 


. Vital Losses 
Lung Troubles 

:. Poor Circulation 
Round Shoulders 
.- Youthful Errors 

.- Manhood Restored 
.. Skin Troubles 
Stomach Disorders 
sed Height 
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c. J. MUSSEHL 
Pioneer Artist on the 
Musical Saw, has taught 
thousands to’ become F'x- 
Derts, deville Stars 
and High-Priced Enter- 


tainers. 


Amaze Everybody— 
Play for Fun or Money 


Wonderful music from a saw—sweet and mellow like a rare 
old violin. Tone effects that are positively startling—all so 
unexpected that nothing compares with it in winning instant 
popularity in your social group or as a salaried entertainer. 
And it’s so easy! 

Just to prove how quickly you can learn, I’ll send youa 
genuine ‘Musical Saw” (special temper, process patented) 
for FIVE DAYS’ TRIAL. I guarantee that in 24 hours you 
can play tunes like “‘ Old Black Joe ” and ‘* Home, Sweet 
Home.” Then the latest jazz and song hits, operatic and 
classical music. Amazingly simple—no notes to read, no 
dreary practice. 


Thousands Successful by My Method 


Just three short, simple lessons reveal every secret of my 22 years’ suc- 
cess as a professional saw musician—secrets with which i have taught 
thousands. Many of my pupils are on the vaudeville stage, playing in 
dance orchestras, making big mone: as entertainers. Let me prove 
that you too, can quickly play like a professional—amaze .our friends 
and always be in demand at partics and entertainments, 


of Saw Solo and Duct FREE! 


Two beautiful selections. You'll wonder that a saw can produce such 
marvelous music. But the FREE phonograph record proves it. Send 
for it today. Mail coupon for free record and big free trial offe: Let 
me show you letters from pupils who are now stage celebrities. * 


C. J. Mussehl, 
P es. 
Mussehl & Westphal 
354 W. Water Street 
FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 
Without obligation to me, send 
me, postpaid, the Free Phonograph 
Record of Saw Solo and Du 
particulars about your big, Fr 


Charles 
ert baoke 


Harland Mer- 
rell secures con- 
tract for Musi- 
cal Saw broad- world with the 
casting from MusicalSaw.Ig 

Chicago station. nowinEurope. picture theatre. 


ork) tmotion SL IRBs 35} SSAsaseexEs an eee ad enapeenseeerees 5 


Mussehl & Wes 


Fort Atkinson 


Seren 
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FREE 
Six Wonderful Novels 


By E. PaILuirs OPPENHEIM 


Master of the International 
Intrigue Story 


While the few sets last, those who send in the 
coupon will receive free with the Doyle, in three 
compact volumes, six complete, stirring novels 
of E. Phillips ‘Oppenheim—the master of 
amazing adventure in international intrigue, 
of weird situations in underworld and palace. 


Bankers, lawyers, judges, college professors—all 
read Conan Doyle. Sherlock Holmes is one of 
the great figures in literature. Both Oppenheim 
and Doyle grip the imagination, bring quick, 
complete relaxation. ey write, not to 
moralize or teach, but to  brin, leasure. 
Oppenheim’s six novels that_ go— E—with 
Doyle are: Master of Men, The Great Awaken- 
ing, To Win the Love He Sought, The Yellow 
House, The New Tenant, Daughter of 
Astrea. 


“It turned its blazing eyes and dripping 
jaws upon him” — 
W 


HAT was the frightful tie between this ghostly beast 
plucking at Hugo’s throat and those giant footprints 
around the body of Sir Charles Baskerville? The mystery 
grips you—mystery such as comes only from the pen of 
Conan Doyle, greatest of mystery writers— 
SHERLOCK HOLMES, world’s greatest detective, once more 
pits his keen wits against this beast. But even he was not pre- 
pared for the fearful events that final night by the great Grimpen 
Mire. “Never,” says Dr.Watson, his collegue, “never in the delirious 
dream of a disordered brain could anything more savage, more appalling, 
more hellish be conceived!” 


READ THESE WORLD FAMOUS STORIES BY 


‘CONAN DOYL 


Doyle has a book for every mood. You 
may draw swords with Sir Nigel or share 
the big business villainies of Ezra Girdle- 
stone. In Fly Trap Gulch, the huge 
man-eating plant awaits you; you are 
among the Nihilists; you are in Sassassa 
Valley with the fiend of a single eye. One 
of the world’s greatest love stories is 
Doyle’s. And one of the most stirring 
prize-fight tales. Fiction of every sort 
enough to last a year; and the Sherlock 
Holmes stories ides—ten beautiful 
volumes. If you act at once they are 
yours. 


SEND NO MONEY— 
Just Mail the Coupon Today 


It is easy to own these books. You need 
not send a penny. The coupon will bring 
the works of Conan Doyle to your home. 
You do nothing but look through them, 
and decide whether you want to own . f 
them. At the end of the week, if you do not need them in your library 
you return them at our expense. You merely receive, 1 and 
pass judgment. Let the coupon below bring Doyle, the Prince 
of Entertainers, to your door. Mail the coupon now, before the 
FREE SETS OF OPPENHEIM are exhausted. 


Hours of Pleasant Thrill Await You in These Fine Books 


68 Stories 
10 Novels 
3 Novelettes 


36 Adventure 
Stories 


19 Sherlock 
Holmes 
Detective 
Stories 


In ALL—136 


Chee 
Mr 
Name Mrs 
Miss 


Occupation 


k binding desired 


set only, and keep the Oppenheim F 


ts. (For the Conan Doyle, beautifully bound 
r, simply add three more monthly payments; that is, ten instead of 


M Leather O = Cloth O 


(Persons under 21 must have parent's signature) 4099-DD-M 


Kindly mention this 


magazine when writing to advertisers: 
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Is the largest and most reliable agency for prompt delivery of Foreign Periodicals 


3oc copy, $12.50 year 
.30¢ copy, $12.50 year 
.30C copy, $12.50 year ~ 
30c copy, $12.50 year 


20c copy, $8.00 year 
-75¢ copy, $8.00 year 


1 
‘| | The International News C 
| ‘Subscription Service’’ 
in this country. 
The latest English, Irish, Scotch and German publications we carry in stock. 
The four greatest Illustrated Papers in the world: 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.. 
SPHERE. . 
| THE SKETCH 
Cc 
A LONDON MERCURY. 
{ STRAND MAGAZINE 


-35¢ copy, $4.00 year 
$2.00 year 


Rates of other foreign publications furnished on application. 
Our subscription prices include postage to all parts of the United States, Cuba, 
Mexico, Porto Rico, P. I., and several South American countries. 


For quick and active service send your orders for Foreign Publications to your 


Newsdealer or send to 


Teles os our factory, express 
Save Sto o's $15... Many inodels. 


cycle catalog and 
MEAD Cycle Co., Dept. B-256, 


mean much profit to you. 


MOVIE PROJECTOR and SIXTY SCENES 
From latest. HOLLYWOOD | photoplays—-15 | HOLLYWOOD 


STARS positively appear—shows ST 
where; sharp and clear by simply holding before any liebe, o NOT 
KS A TOY. $2.00, M. P. FILMS. Studio cut! 


me 
SFUbto SECONDS. GOOD AS NEW. 

1900 foot reels. Complete subjects. Big List. 
FILM CO., Fine Arts Studios, Box 1136, Loe Angeles, Calif. 


tiny 
complete subjects. 1c ft. Movie. FILS 
lor 


FREE Book on 


» Deafness 


Write today for 168 page FREE book 
ving fullparticulars andtestimonials 
tomhundreds of grateful users whose 
hearing has been restored by useofour 
‘little wireless phones for theears."” 
ware Common-Sense Ear Drums 
Tequire no medicine but effectively replace what is 
lacking or defective in the natural ear drums. They 
are simple devices, which the wearer easily fits into the 
ears where they are invisible. Soft, safe and comfortable. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 
667 Todd Building LOUIS KY. 


30 DAYS: FREE TRIAL 


Paymenta-conly $5 month. Write today for 
marvelous offers. 
CHICAGO 


Old Money Wanted 2:22 


to $100.00 for certain U. 8. Cents? And high premiums for all rare 
coins? We buy all kinds. Send 4c for eee Coin Folder. May 


NUMISMATIC BANK, Dept. 443, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 
83 and 85 Duane Street, New York City 


Send for Price List 


ADDING MACHINE 


Fits Vest Pocket/Senp No 


A marvelous calculator, Does the work 

sccurptoly aod quickizasn sop machen ie | MONEY 

Yaluable to anyone who uses figures. Don't | Don’t send money, 

Sarry pad and pencil, ‘This starting iivention 

Mil scive all probleria in aiminutes Business 

Hep, students, professional poopy all need 6 plus 
fe ‘i ae | Bey it for 10 days: 


courts | Billion |i isemezee 


sults in plain | flabt PRICE 
ts |] 
peti ta ann 
socket a eake 
for yours now 
t.. Syou'lisave time and money. 
SS Reliable Adding Machine Corp., Dept. 654 
184 W. Washington St., Chicago, til, 


Here's a dandy chance to. make money. 
[AGENTS| Everybody wanta one. Fine prot, Write £0 


ie U.S. RAILWAY 


MATE 


FRANKLIN INSTITU 
Dept. P277, Ros 


$158 to $295 
MONTH 

Men—Boys 

18 or Over,“ 


Mail Coupon 
Today Sure! ? 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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The World’s Only 
Ball Bearing Typewriter 


has there been such a Typewriter Bargain on as Easy 
Terms! A genuine Silent Ball Bearing L. C. Smith— 
Guaranteed 5 years—at a 40% Saving! 

a better typewriter. Because 


Money Cannot Buy of it s and other 
exclusive features, the 
Smith has been recognized for over 20 years as the world’s finest, ea 
running, longest wearing typewriter. vernment has bought 50,000. 
The choice of railroads, big corpors ations like the Standard Oil Co., ete. 


Just mail the coupon. No red 
Send No Money tape; no obligation. We will 
promptly ship you the type 
n your home or office. See how wonderfully 
tes, the perfect work it turns out. We depend 
, ; elling itself; no one will urge you to buy 
If you don’t think. it the finest, t running machine ever used, we 
want you to return it, at our expense. You'll want to keep it and you 
y 00 down and $5.00 monthly until our Special Price of 
$69. 70 h as be 1 paid. 

Now is the time to buy. Take advantage of this LOW PRICE, 

TERMS OFFER. We may never be able to offer it again. 

Send the coupon no 


EASY 


SMITH TYPEWRITER SALES CORP. 
664-360 E. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ith Ts cago, 1 will der 


the L. C. SMITH 


Has all these 
features: 


Ball Bearings at all points of 
wear and friction (636 ofthem) 


All of the writing always in 
sight 
Non-Shift Carriage 
Silent in Operation 
Two Color Ribbon 
Back Spacer 
Tabulator 


All the latest operating 
conveniences 


Beautiful—re-newed 


GUARANTEED 
FIVE YEARS 


FREE TO YOU NOW 


lete Course 0 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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30 Days 


IGNORANCE is | 


THE CURSE of GOD! 
FREE TRIAL But Knowledge Leads te Wealth of All 
New and Better Radio Set If you are looking Riheg ctl castest path to suc. 


a in lfe—health, 
——— , 5 fone for, ther 


knowledgs 


The Lamp of Knowled, 
laws and A 


¢ to all, ly 
to & new world of thought and behavior leading unto 
JUST OUT! New Wonder Radio! prosperity and happiness: = 
At Lowest Factory Prices. 


Why be satisfied with any but the NEWEST @ b mm 

radio set? Why pay high prices? Why take e Ba p of Knowledge 
ghances, when you can put this NEWEST 5- BELLEVILLE, ONT., CANADA 

Tube Westingale Model in your home for 20 
Days Trial on the absolute guarantee that if you 
don’t find it the most beautiful in appearance 
—the most reasonable in price and the best 


Bon’ Heed’, Riss, fet pean oF pears You LONELY MEN AND WOMEN 


brown walnut cabinet with sloping front l, 
id embossed in Renalsaance neste noe WRITE AT ONCE FOR PARTICULARS FREE 


incale sot direct from'an states tat seve ne THE WORLD’S GREATEST HOMEMAKER 
5-TUBE RADIO Re rE: 3 $45.00 Largest, oldest, and best Club in the world, established many years. 
3-TUBE RADIO Retail Price $26.00 ‘Thousands attractive, congenial members everywhere, (worth $4,000 
Bont Poy ay ri orl 300 et on FREE a arr gh alg 
Folder, which describes this newest of all radio HON. RA! HYDE, Box 305 D, San 


pets il gives ot 
Syostel 20 Da ee Oe Went “KEEP ON TOP" 
ee Bre art Read The ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


ECTRIC CO. 
Dope. 200 M7ek Gennoes Anat chicago with Xmas Number, Price $13.00 a Yé 


rear. 
Order from your newsdealer or send to THE INTERNATIONAL 
NEWS CO., 83-85 Duane Street, New York City. 


Z 


MARSEILLES 


Broadway at 103d St. 


(Subway Express Station at Door) 


NEW YORK CITY 


Near Riverside Drive 
Central Park, Theatres 


and Shopping Sections 


Single room, running 
water $2.50 
Single room and bath $3 
Double room, bath $5 per day 
Handsome suites of 2, 3 rooms 


Dinner de Luxe $1.35 served 
in Blue Room and Grill 


Exceptional Orchestra 


M. P. MURTHA, Mgr. 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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GREATEST VALUE $' 
EVER OFFERED om 


Answers the purpose of both pen and pencil combined. 
Its point is shaped like a fine lead pencil point and writes 
with ink free and easy without # miss, skip or blur. 

‘The steady uniform flow of ink actually improves your 
handwriting. Won't blot, scratch, leak or soil hands. 


COMBINES THE BEST FEATURES 
of pen and pencil, minus the weak points, of both plus 
improvements found in neither. The lead pencil 
smudges, the point breaks and its writing soon is obliter~ 
ated. Most fountain pens skip, scratch, flood, clog, 
leak, blot, soil hands and clothing. ‘The old ‘stylo- 
graphio ink pencil dries up, balks, blots, writes heavy, 
flows unevenly and is never reliable. The Inkograph 
feeds as fast and uniform on the 20th page as it did 


CANNOT LEAK 


Not the tiniest drop of ink will spill although one filling 
is sufficient to write thousands of words. 


MAKES 3 TO 4 CARBON COPIES 
at one time with original copy in ink. Bear down as 
hard as you like, without fear of bending, spreading, 
injuring or distorting its point. 
DRAWS LINES TO A RULER 


without smearing, smudging or blurring the paper. 
Use any color ink. 


REQUIRES NO BLOTTER 


‘The ink dries as fast as you write, because the flow is 
fine, even and uniform, 


PATENT AUTOMATIC FEED 


Prevents clogging. No complicated mechanism to 
clean or get out of order. A year's « 
tificate with full directions accompanies each Ink- i 
graph and is your absolute protection. STYLE cg 
q AN INSTRUMENT OF REFINEMENT i Tho Big Chiet. 
black rubber, In appearance it is extremely attractive. Its  RMil/® MMe] | made ot bh 
highly polish beautifully highly polished finest quality of bard iv eat quality red 
ed Inkograph rubber, its 14K¢ solid gold point and feed, rubber, a lnrge 
of superb band on safety screw cap, gold self filling Ie = sturdy attrac- 
finement, /the and gold clip make it an instrument of distinctive f tive Inko- 
choice of men elegance and refinement. The eaual in size, raph. 
workmanship and material of a $7.88 or $9 
fountain pen. Also made in ladies’ size, 


SEND NO MONEY 


‘Your name and address and the style number of 
the Inkograph of your choice are sufficient. Pay 
postman $2.08 plus postage on delivery. 
Specify if you want Indies’ size. When cash 
accompanies order Inkograph will be sent post- 
age prepaid. If within ten days the Inkograph 
does not prove satisfactory return it and we'll 
refund your money. 


INKOGRAPH CO., Inc. 
65-1'5 Centre St., = New York 


_ 
Ait DEALERS 
Sin atl rad 


STYLE No, 
19a 
The Big 


made of 
mado i met d me 
of transparent as ECOMPLISHMEN 
That14Ktsolid gold hard emooth round ball- 
how much ink iteon-|| like point, which glides with ease over the 
tare ink ca. || coars 
Med win ink as rapidly as with the softest le 


AGENTS WANTED 
—Sell Inkographs, make big- 
ger profits, more sales with- 
out investment. Quicker 
commissions, popular prices, 


(INKOGRAPH CO., Inc., 65-155 Centre St., New York 
7 Gentiemen—You may send me your Inkograph No.........+. I will pay post- 
/ man $2.98 plus postage on delivery. 


no collecting, no competi- AMONG cose acctnsseast ane chaoneamenwsaiacmancaesnine dase ction chediacexsmpaolnnegta 
tions, Send. foram lake (8 ae oF al anc ft pL OW te ete ae co eesstacaits 
graph or write for special J 


sales plan booklet. 
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You can save from $§3. of to $64.00 on the price of a 
new typewriter, and from $4) 
of a rebuilt machine, if you boy agen 


aes Remington N10, 538& 


Starting 


Sete ROYALN7‘105492 
sient Sint’ LCSMITH N28,$49% 


(MODEL N°5 $42 52) 


Latest Moda Underwood N-4, $92 


Literally like new. Guaranteed for five years, Splen 

Lentry toe many more. cat standard mak ith ae 

provement faction ‘guaranteed or money 

refunded. Thirty days’ free trial, Write for full details. 
Cut Prices On All Standard Makes 


LINCOLN TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Hisericas Learleg Indepeodent Typersier basa 


Dept. 60C 298 Broadway, New York City 


End Your Rupture 


in this new scientific way 
Without Pain, Operation or Delay 


You Can Try It FREE! 


No springs or gouging pads to 
push into the rupture opening. 
Its soft, clean, oval air cushion 
brings the edges of the rupture 
together. Asleep, awake, at work 
or rest, it works for your cure. It 
has healed thousands. The most 
modern and the cleanest healing 
method known to science. 


Gives Absolute Freedom in Motion 
Write today for Free Trial Offer. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 


BLACKHEADS-ECZEMA 
PIMPLES 


Your Skin Can Be Quickly Cleared of 
Pimples, Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on 
the face or body, Barbers Itch, Eczema, 
Enlarged Pores and Oily or Shiny Skin. 


FREE Write today for my FREE Foo! OK LET, 


“A CLEAR-TONE SKIN, 
$1000 Cash says tan an cts poet ioe pang, act 
E.S.GIVENS, 108 Chenicel Bids., Kansas Clty, Mo, 


CURED OR COSTS NOTHING 
To prove this I will send you a 
$1.00 treatment of my famous 
home remedy absolutely FREE. If it cur 
otherwise you owe nothing. 


Pay $1. 00, 
W. R. DARLINGTON, 258 KURO BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


176B State St., Marshall, Mich. 


od 18 years. 


Stop Whiskey 


Wonderful Treatment Helped Faithful Wife to Save 
Husband When All Else Failed. 


Try it FREE 


Wives, mothers, sisters, 
itis you that the man who 
drinks Whiskey, Wine or 
Beer to excess must depend 
upon to save him from a 
ruined life and a drunkard’s 
grave. Take heed from the 


thousands of men Boing to 
v 


Ful daily through Ie book 
TI 7 legger’s Whiskey, and the 
The Happy Reunion horrible stuff called home 
brew from private stills. Once he gets it in his system he 
can't stop—but you can save . All yeu have to do is 
to send your name and address and we will send absolutely 
FREE, in plain wrapper, a trial package of GOLDEN 
TREATMENT. You will be thankful as long as you live 
that you did it. Address 


DR. J. W. HAINES CO. 
564 Glenn Building 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
A Get Rid 


of Your FAT 


| Free Trial Treatment 
SY Sent on request. Ask for my “pay-when-re- 
duced” offer. I have successfully reduced thou- 
sands of persons, without starvation diet or bur- 
densome exercise, often at a rapid rate. 
Let me send you proof at my expense. 
DR. R. NEWMAN, Licensed Physician 


State of New York, 286 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., Desk M 


FRENCH NOVO TABS 
are simply marvelous. Used for 30 years 
by millions of men who sought youthful 
vigor, pep and energy. Don't 
experiment, but be safe, sure 
and satisfied. 45-time Pack, 

age, triple _ strength 
@ fk (or $2.16 C.O. Dy 
lain wrapper. Money Bac! 
if not pleased. NOVO CO., 
15 Beekman St., New York, 
coe es ee ee 721. 


LEG —eGRES 


ARE CURABLE. If you suffer from Leg Sores or vert 

cose Ulcers, I will send you absolutely FREE, a copy of 
my my famous book that tells how to be rid of these troubles 
for all time by using my remarkable painless treatment. 
It is different from anything you ever heard of, and the 
result of over 35 years Sperializing. Simply send your 
name and address to Dr. H. WHITTIER, Suite 112, 
421 East 11th Street, Kansas. City, Mo. 


ORPHINE 


Home Treatment 
Send Stamp for Book of information 92 
DR.QUAYLE'S SANITARIUM MAD! Devt. 


IF YOU ARE LONELY 


Write me at once for particulars, list, plan andeverything. FREE. 
Wealthy members everywhere. Leola Lighthall's Club, Box BB 
160, San Francisco, Calif. 

10¢ bottle “Mexikona” 


SKIN REMEDY FREE ficuta'tree ‘ana post. 


paid. Nothing like tt 1or Eczema, Pimples, Erup- 
clalty. 


tions, Blackheads, Etc. Men's hard cases a spe- 
LOUIS A. JANNELL, 414 North Missouri Ave., Roswell, New M 


OM, OHIO. 


Send no money. 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers; 
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ef European Surgeons Show Results 
Equal to This Simple Home Treatment 


You will be amazed, as I was amazed, when you find out the facts 
The world has been electrified by the 
newspaper reports of the work of famous European Gland Surgeons, 
BUT they themselves admit the limitations of medicine and surgery. 
Now, a well-known American Scientist has developed a simple treat- 
ment that any man can use in the privacy of his own home—and it 
has been used already by 20,000 men with quick, positive res 


disclosed in the article below. 


many instances almost miraculous. 


By Byram C. Kelly, A.M., LL.D. 


Because I am just past 40 my- 
self is probably the main reason 
why I made the investigation 
which disclosed to me a number 
of startling new facts about old 
age. 

I had begun to wonder if I 
would soon start to ‘break’’—to 
lose my old time pep and ag- 
gressiveness, my resistance to 
disease, when through a mutual 
friend I made the acquaintance 
of the scientist who has recently 
brought to light most interesting 
facts about the peculiar condi- 
tion of men past middle age. 


Below are 


ible with 


Why Many Men Are r five years 
Old at 40 ‘Treatment and about 


the third _ treatment 
I have learned that nearly two- felt much better. 
thirds (65%) of all men past a 
certain middle age have a dis- 
order of a little gland called the 
Prostate. And Prostate Disorder 
is not only the direct cause of 
much distress, but it displays 
itself in many parts of the body, 
mental as well as physical. 


Gland 
Sent 


Common Symptoms 


Many of the ailments hereto- 
fore have been simply taken for 
granted as old age symptoms— 
sciatica, aches in back, legs and 
feet, nervousness and irritability, 
frequent dizzy spells indicating 
high blood pressure—frequent nightly risings—are well known 
symptoms of Prostate trouble. 


20,000 Men Find Relief 


But here is the most amazing of all the things I learned: 
Right here in this country more than 20,000 men have used a 
new treatment in their own home with astonishing results. 
The treatment has been quietly and scientifically tried out. 
And now it has been definitely proved that the results are 
beyond question and that the treatment can be effectively 
used by—and has been used by—men in every walk of life, 
statesmen, bankers, lawyers, doctors, etc.—men of all ages 
up to ninety. 


printed 
selected by the writer of this icle 
thousands of such letters received by the 
Electric Thermal Company 


Its—in 


INDISPUTABLE EVIDENCE 


testimonials 
from 


three 


It has wonderfully 
relieved my prostatic 
bladder 
simply 
constipation 
and piles, It also 


decline and 
trouble, and 
routed 


All Explained in Free 


imparts an exhilaration Book 

and buoyancy that Is : 

indeed very gratifying The discoverer of this treatment 
H. M. Miller, Reed- has w W fully inter- 

ley, Caltt vhich tells every 


middle 
acts 


F 
tate trouble d its far reaching 
effects. It will be sent to you 
absolutely free if you will simply 
mail the coupon below. It de- 
scribes the splendid treatment 
and shows how you may regain 
your youthful vigor and be free 
from certain disorders. No obli- 
gation. But mail the coupon at 
once. * 


The ELECTRO 
THERMAL 


COMPANY 
1256 Main St. Steubenville, Ohio 


(alaeeeeeentieetentententandeetn ten tenientetetantemten | 


THE ELECTRO THERMAL COMPANY 
1 1256 Main Street, Steubenville, Ohio 


“Had to be up ten 


to fifteen times at 
night. Spent hun- 
dreds of dollars try- 
ing to get relief, then 
began using your treat- 
ment. I feel that 
the trouble 1s entirely 
relleved."— Dr. J. 
Frank MeMichael, 
Union City, Tenn. 


| Western Office. Dept. 12-W, 711 Van Nuys Bid¢., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

U Pease send me free and without obligation, copy of your 

[interesting book, “Why Many Men Are Old a 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 


Tobacco Is Hurting You 


Look at the facts square in the face, Mr. Tobacco User. You may think tobacco 
is not hurting you. 
That is because you haven't as yet, perhaps, felt the effects of the nicotine poison in YOUR 
system. For you know that nicotine, as orbed into the system through smoking and chew- 
ing tobacco, is a slow working poison. Slow, yes—but sure. 
When y 


in to tremble— 


Tobacco is lowering your efficienc 

slows a man down. Makes it harder for you 

to concentrate your mind on your work. You 

haven't near the amount of ‘‘ pep” and energy 

you would have if you stopped using it. The 
d i 


TOBACCO 


y_ well-int 


‘few of m: ns of tobacco poisoning. 
i YOU } acco in any f 
is an expensive, Utterly habit, You know 
tobacco h a un r ought to quit. 


Tobacco Habit Banished 


_Let Us Help You 


Tobacco Redeemer » 
a very few days. 
raving will 


Results Guaranteed 
Pikes Mhuciae Westerns 
afte a tu king it c 


NEWELL PHARMACAL CO. 
Clayton Station —_ St. Louis, Mo. 
‘ithout obligating 1 
regarding the tob: 
proof that Tobacco Redeemer will po: 
from the tobacco habjt or my money wil 


should fail a © 
SEND fcr e001 | 


Redee 


e in any way. 


ou from the ha 
Just mail the rou 


NEWELL PHARMACAL CO. 
Dept. 966 Clayton Station St. Louis, Mo. 
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‘Diy 0 Stadelaer Direct from the Maker’ 


Just $1.00! The balance in easy monthly payments. You 
get the famous Studebaker, 21 Jewel Watch —Insured for 
a lifetime —direct from the maker at lowest prices ever 
named on equal quality. Send at once for FREE Book 
of advance Watch Styles. 


91 Jewel 
STUDEBAKER 


-the Insured Watch 


Choice of 54 latest, thin model, Art Beauty Cases in yellow gold, green gold or 
white gold effects; 8 adjustments, including heat, cold, isochronism and 5 positions. 


FREE! WATCH —_ Direcr'to you from the factory—the greatest watch value in America today! 


For a limited time we are Wri Send at once and get a copy of this book— 
offering a beautiful Wateh rite for Style Book! FREEL Sce the newest, beautiful, advance 
ie tal pees vio een styles in Studebaker Art Beauty Cases and Dials. Read how you can buy a 21 Jewel 
ba pater Studebaker Insured Watch direct from the maker—save big money—and pay for it 
while you are using it. Write for our Free Book. It will post you on watch styles and 
watch values. Send coupon at once. Get Free Chain offer today while it lasts, 


STUDEBAKER WATCH CO. 
Dept.K39 South Bend, Indiana 
Canadian Address: Windsor, Ontario 


Mail Coupon for Free Book 


f-----------"-- 


STUDEBAKER WATCH CO. 
Dept. K39 South Bend, Indiana 
Please seiia me your Free Book of Advance Watch 
| Sevtes and particulars of your $1.00 down offer. 
If you live in Canada send your inquiry 
| to our Canadian office: Windsor, Ontario. 


© Check here for Ladies’ Watch Folder. | 


Write for special folder shou Latest 
ing Ladics t Watches Sole, D Check here for Jewelry Folder. 
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